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PREFACE- 


IK  Vdltattta^  file  ^^geittieht  whieh  t  ftiitb  eeme  oH^ 

der  to  the  publie  with  respeet  to  the  History  of  Ametl* 

€tL,  it  ^B  inf  fnt^Attoil  not  to  hare  pal^hed  my  part 

kA^i  wurk  Hhtfl  thb  whole  wfts  eoinpletod.     The  pre- 

iMat  «tate  df  the  Brittsh  bolenfeB  Mtd  ijeidneeA  ine  to  ml- 

'tciir  ^tst  retotatlen.     WhQ^  they  Me  eiigiigM  in  ei^ 

Wftr  wfth  Gf^mM^  Inc^tniies  and  speenlations  eon- 

'^terhhlkg  ihhit  aheifehi  fbimis  of  po^y  and  laws^  which  eK- 

Isi  tf6  ktoger^  eannot  he  interesting.    Th^  atteatbn  and 

expeetaUbn  xX  mankind  ate  now  Earned  towards  their 

fittnre  coifditimi.     In  whlttever  manner  this  nnhappy 

eoiitest  ihay  temnnate,  a  new  order  6f  things  must  ari^ 

1h  tiorth  America^  and  its  aflhfirs  will  aiisuine  another  as- 

*poet.    I  wait>  with  Hie  soKdtnde  of  a  good  citizen^  un- 

*tH  the  ferment  stibsidest  antd  regular  government  be  rc- 

eMaltti^lied^  and  the^  I  «hali  l^nm  to  this  part  of  my 

Woirk^  in  whi^  I  had  made  soAie  progress.     That  to- 

g^^Oier  with  the  history  of  Portliguese  Amerieay  and  Of 

the  eetlietn^nts  made  hy  the  several  nations  of  Europe 

in  the  West  India  idands,  will  complete  my  plan. 

The  tliiree  vohuiles  which  I  now  publish,   contain  an 

iloeonnt  of  ^the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  the 

progress  of  the  SpiMkish  arins  and  colonies  there.     This 

is  nbt  only  the  modt  splendid  portion  of  the  American 

st^rybiit  so  much  dettoehed,  m,  by  itself,  to  form  a 


periSeet  vhole^  remarkaUe  for  (he  unitjr  of  the  rabjeet* 
As  the  prinei^es  and  maxims  of  the  Spaniards  ia  plant- 
ing colonies^  if  hieh  hare  been  adopted  ia  some  measure 
by  eTery  nation,  are  vnfUded  ia  this  part  of  my  vrork,  it 
will  senre  as  a  proper  introdnetion  to  the  history  oi  all 
the  European  establishments  in  Amerieat  and  eonkrey 
sueh  information  coneerning  this  important  artiele  of 
policy,  as  migr  be  deemed  no  less  interesting  than  eari* 
ous. 

In  desoribing  the  aehievements  and  institutions  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  I  have  departed,  in  many 
instanees,  from  the  aeeounts  of  preeeding  historians,  aad 
have  often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  ua«- 
known  to  them.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  the  publie  to  mentioa 
the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  such  iatelligeaoe 
as  Justifies  me  either  ia  placing  transactions  ia  anew 
light,  or  in  forming  any  new  opinion  with  respect  to  their 
causes  and  effects.  This  duty  I  perform  with  greater 
satufaction,  as  it  will  afford  aa  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my*gratitude  to  diose  benefactors  who  have  honour- 
ed me  with  their  countenaaee  aad  aid  ia  my  researches. 

As  it  was  from  Spaia  that  I  had  to  tifeot  the  most 
important  infimaatioa,  with  r^ard  to  tbb  part  of  my 
work,  I  considered  it  as  a  very  fbrtnnate  circumstaaoe 
for  me,  whea  lord  Grantham,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
of  being  personally  known,  and  with  whose  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  disposition  to  oblige,  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 
Upon  applying  to  him,  I  met  with  such  a  receptioa  f^ 
satisfied  me  that  his  endeavours  would  be  employed  ia 
the  most  proper  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gratifi- 
clitioa  of  my  wishes ;  and  I  am  perlbctly.  sensible,  that 


what  jmgress  I  kikve  made  in  my  inquiries  among;  tbe 
Spnuards^  ought  to  be  aseribed  ehiefly  to  their  know- 
ing how  much  his  Lordship  hiterested  himself  in  my 
success* 

But  did  I  owe  notiiing  more  to  Lord  Grantham^  than 
the  advantages  which  I  hare  derived  from  his  attention 
in  engaging  Mr.  Waddifove^  the  chaplain  of  his  embas- 
sy^  to  take  the  eondnct  of  my  literary  inquiries  in  Spain^ 
the  obligations  I  lie  under  to  him  would  be  very  great. 
I>iu4ng  ftve  years^  that  gentleman  has  carried  on  re- 
searches  for  my  behoof,  with  such  aetivity,  perseve- 
ravee  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  which  his  atten- 
tion "was  turned,  as  hiive  filled  me  with  no  less  astonish- 
ment than  satfslhetfoB^  He  pipoeured  for  me  the  greater 
part  of  the  Spanish  books,  whieh  I  have  consulted ;  and 
as  many  of  them  were  jvinted  early  in  the  sixteentti 
century,  and  are  beoome  extremely  rare,  the  collecting 
of  these  was  sueh  an  ocoi^tion  as  alone  required  much 
time  and  asnduity*  To  his  friendly  attention  I  am  in- 
debted for  copies  of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  con- 
taining &cts  and  details  which  I  might  have  searched 
for  in  vain,  in  works  that  have  been  made  public.  En- 
couraged by  the  inviting  good  will  with  which  Mr.  Wad- 
dilove  conferred  his  favours,  I  transmitted  to  him  a  set 
of  queries  with  respect  both  to  the  ctistoms  and  policy 
of  the  native  Americans  and  tbe  nature  of  several  in- 
stitutions in  the  Spuiish  settlements,  framed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  Spaniard  might  answer  them,  without 
disclosing  any  tiling  that  was  improper  to  be  eommunL* 
cated  to  a  foreigner.  He  translated  these  into  Spanish, 
and  obtained  from  various  persons  who  had  resided  is 


most  of  the  Spanish  iM>loiiie8^  saek  repliss  as  have  affimi* 
ed  me  mueh  iastnictioii. 

Nolwithstandin^;  those  peouUar  adraotages  mih  whSoh 
my  inquiries  were  carried  on  in  Spaioy  it  is  with  regret 
I  am  obliged  to  add,  that  their  soeeess  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  benefieenee  of  individuals^  not  to  any  communica- 
tion by  public  authority.  By  a  siag^  arrangement  of 
Philip  II.  the  records  of  the  Spanish  monarohy  are  de- 
posited in  the  •Arcfcti^o  of  SimancaSf  near  Yalladolid,  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  tJie 
seat  of  goTemment,  and  the  supreme  courts  of  justice. 
The  papers  relative  to  Ameriea^  and  chiej^y  to  that  early 
period  of  its  history,  totrards  which  my  attention  was 
directed,^  are  so  numerous,  that  they  alone  aocording  to 
one  aeeountf  ftll  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Archive  ; 
and,  according  to  another  they  compose  eight  hundred 
and  scYcnty-three  large  bundles.  Conscious  of  possessing^ 
in  some  degree,  the  industry  which  belongs  to  a  histori- 
aUf  the  prospect  of  such  a  treasure  excited  my  most  ar« 
dent  curiosily.  But  the  prospect  of  it  is  all  that  I  have 
euijoyed.  Spain  with  an  excess  of  caution,  has  uniform- 
ly thrown  a  veil  over  her  transactions  in  America.  From 
strangers  th^  are  c<mcealed  with  peculiar  solicitude. 
Even  to  her  own  subjects  the  Archive  of  Simancas  is 
not  opened  without  a  particular  order  from  the  crown  ; 
and  after  obtaining  that,  papers  cannot  be  copied  with- 
out paying  fees  of  office  so  exorhitantf  that  the  expense 
exceeds  ^hat  it  would  be  proper  to  bestow,  when  the 
gratification  of  literary  curiosity  is  the  only  object.  It 
is  to  be  hopedf  that  the  Spaniards  will  at  last  disoover 
this  system  of  concealment  to  be  no  less  impolitio  than 
illiberal.     From  what  I  have  experienced  in  the  course 


of  "Kii^tMpAmBf  I  am  satisfied^  tiiat  i^M  a  more  mfamte 
8«nrtiay  into  iKeir  early  ^eratidis  in  tW  Nav  Worid» 
liowever  raprehetisible  the-attsonaof  ladiTMai^BMigr  ap- 
pear^ the  caadvet  of  tbe  aation  will  be  plaeed  la  a  nore 
&TounAle  iiglit, 

b  other  parts  of  Europe  very  diSiupeal  seatiaieiitg 
preTail.  HaTiagf  soarehed^  wkkaat  neeess,  in  Spain, 
for  a  letter  af  Cortes  to  Chariet.  V»  writtea  saaa  after 
be  landed  in  the  Mexkan  empire,  whi^  has  not  hkhevt- 
to  l^een  paUisfaed ;  it  oeearred  to  me,  thirf  as  the  empe- 
ror was  setting  out  fisr  Germany  at  the  time  a4ien  the 
messengers  firom  Cortes  arrired  in  Eavope,  the  letter 
wVth  whiek  they  wera  entruited  might  possibly  be  pre- 
aerred  In  the  Jtepailak  ^^l^rary  of  Tienna.  I  oomman^ 
eated  this  idea  to  Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith,  with  whom 
I  have  long  had  die-  honour  to  lire  In  friendship,  and 
I  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  learn,  that  upon  his  ap- 
pUeation,  her  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  gracltmsfy 
]rteased  to  issue  aa  order,  that  not  only  a  eopjr  of  that 
letter  (if  it  irere  found,)  but  of  £hy  other  papers  in  the 
ISbraiy,  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  History  of 
Ameriea,  should  be  transmitted  to  me*  The  letter  from 
Cortes  is  not  in  the  Imperial  library,  but  an  autheatio 
copy  attested  1^  a  notary,  of  the  letter  wrttten  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  colony  planted  by  him  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  I  haye  mentioned^  Vol«  i.  p«  411,  having  been 
found,  it  wustranseribed  and  sent  to  me.  As  this  let*> 
ter  is  no  less  euriaus^  and  as  little  known  as  that  which 
was  the  nbjeet  of  my  inquiries,  I  have  given  some  aa* 
count  in  its  proper  place,  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  ho« 
tiee  in  it.  Together  with  it,  I  recelTcd  a  copy  of  a  let* 
ter  from  Cortes,  containing  a  long  aeeount  of  his  oxpe» 
dition  to  Honduras,  with  respect  to  which  t  did  not 


Tlii  «IE1A0S. 

think  it  neeeftsary  to  enter  into  any  partionlar  detidl  | 
«nd  Kkewise  those  ourious  Mexican  paintings,  wfaieh  I 
have  deseribed,  Yol  ii.  p.  IM. 

My  inquiries  ^t  St.  Petepsboi^  were  earned  on  wkh 
equal  faeility  and  snceess*    In  examining  into  the  near- 
est coramunieation  between  onr  eontinent  and  that  of 
Amoriea,  it  beeame.  of  eonsequenoe  to  obtain  authentie 
information  eoneeraing  the  discoveries  of  the  Rnasians 
in  thdr  navigation  from  Kamchatka  towards  the  coast  of 
America*     Aeenrate  relations  of  their  first  voyage,  in 
±7^if  have  been  published  by  Muller  and  GFmellio*  Sever- 
al foreign  authoTB  have  entertained  an  opinion,  that  the 
eonrt  of  Bussia  studiously  conceals  the  progress  whieh 
has  been  made  by  more  recent  navigators,  and  suiBbrs 
the  public  t0  be  amused  with  fklse  accounts  of  their 
route*    Such  conduct  appeared  to  me  unsuitable  to  those 
liberal  sentiments,   and  that  patronage  of  .science,  fctr 
irhieh  th^  present  sovereign  of  Russia  is  eminent ;  nc^ 
eould  I  discern  any  political  reason,  that  might  ren^r 
it  improper  to  vjpfij  for  information  concerning  the  late 
attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  a  eommunication  be- 
tween Asia  and  Amerieab     My  ingenious  countryman, 
Br.  Rogerson,  first  physician  to  the  empress,  presented 
my  request  to  her  Imperial  Majesty,  who  not  only  disi- 
plaimed  any  idea  of  concealment,  bnt  instantly  ordered 
the  journal  of  Captain  Krenitzin,   who  conducted  the 
only  voyage  of  discovery  made  by  puidic  authority  since 
the  year  1741,  to  be  translated,  and  his  original  chart 
to  be  copied  for  mj  use.     By  consulting  them,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  give  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  pro- 
gress and  extent  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  than  has 
hitherto  been  eommupicated  to  the  public. 


Vrmn  oftw  qmrten  I  IiaTe  reeehr«d  iitfbmation  «f 
^iwt  vtiMty  and  inpOTtanoe.  Bfr.  le  Chevalier  de  Pin- 
I09  the  minister  from  Portugal  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain^  who  commanded  for  aeteral  jears  at  Matagros- 
80,  a  settlement  of  the  Portngoese  in  the  interior  part 
of  BrnvH,  vhere  the  Indians  aro  numeroas^  and  their 
original  manners  little  altered  by  intereonrse  yrkk  Ee- 
ropeansy  was  pleased  to  said  me  Tcry  foQ  answers  to 
some  queries  concerning  the  character  and  institntions  * 
9t  the  natives  of  America,  which  his  p^te  reception  ot 
an  application  made  to  him  in  m  j  name  eneoan^;ed  me 
to  propose,  lliese  satisfied  me,  that  he  had  contem- 
plated, with  a  disoenring  attention,  the  cinrious  olyeots 
which  his  sitoalllni  presai&led  to  his  view,  and  I  have  of- 
ten fdUowed  him  as  one  €€  mj  best  nstrueted  guides. 

M.  Snard,  to  whose  elegant  translation  of  the  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  Y.  I  owe  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  that  work  on  the  continent,  procured  me  answers 
to  the  same  queries  from  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  had 
oj^^ortunities  of  observing  the  Indians  both  of  North  and 
South  America,  and  from  M.  Godin  le  jeune,  who  re- 
dded fifteen  years  among  the  Indians  in  Quito,  and 
twenty  years  in  Cayenne.  The  latter  are  more  valuable 
from  having  be^i  examined  by  M.  de  la  Coadamine,  who^ 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  made  some  short  addi- 
tions to  them,  which  maybe  considered  as  the  last  ef- 
fort of  that  attention  to  science  which  occupied  a  long 
life. 

My  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  one  region  in  Amer^ 
ica.  Governor  Hutcfhinson  took  the  trouble  of  recom- 
mending the  consideration  of  my  queries  to  Mr.  Haw- 
|f y  fipd  Mr.  Brainerd,  two  prdtestant  misrionaries,  em- 


ploje4  9mM^  the  IiidiMs  of  fht  Five  Nmtf^UM  iv|ko  ft- 
vmred  ne  wkk  fuwvers^  wlueh  dKtooTer  a  eoMidenbto 
kaoidedge  rf  the  peeple  whese  cutonis  they  deMTibet 
Frem  WiUhus  Smith,  Esq.  Om  fogeidoiis  Ub torioa  at 
New  York,  I  reeeired  toMe  osefitl  Ififomatioii.  When 
I  enter  mpim  tiM  Hhteiy  of  cup  eolames  in  North  Amer^ 
iea»  I  shall  have  oeeasion  to  aekMwMge  how  nmeh  I 
have  heea  iiulebted  to  niaojr  other  gentlenien  of  that 
eottBtry. 

Frem  the  Taluahle  Collectioa  of  Yoji^i^  nuide  hy 
Alexander  Dalrympky  Esq*  with  whose  attention  to  the 
History  of  navigation  and  diteoYery  the  puUie  is  weH 
acquainted,  I  hare  received  some  very  rare  books,  pair* 
tieularty  two  rery  large  Tolames  of  Memorials,  fiartly 
mannseript  and  parity  in  print,  whieh  were  presented  to 
the  court  of  Spain  durii^  the  reigns  of  Kiflip  HL  and 
miilip  lY.  From  these  I  have  learned  many  enrions 
partieulars  with  respect  to  the  interior  state  of  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  and  the  Tarious  schemes  formed  for  their  im- 
proTcment  As  this  eoUection  of  Memorials  formeriy 
belonged  to  the  Colbert  Library,  I  have  quoted  them  by 
that  titk. 

All  those  books  and  manuscripts  I  hare  eonsulted  with 
that  attention  which  the  respect  due  from  an  author  to 
the  public  required ;  and  by  minute  references  to  them, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  authenticate  whatever  I  relate. 
The  longer  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  historical  compo* 
sition,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy is  necessary.  The  historian  who  records  the 
events  of  his  own  time,  is  credited  in  proportion  to  the 
opinion  which  the  public  entertains  with  respect  to  his 
means  of  information  and  bis  veracity.    He  who  deline- 


atea  ^  tnuiMietkNM  of  a  temeto  feiM,  kas  no  title  to 
(daiai  asaMit,  vulesi  he  preduoes  evideMe  &  preof  ef  1m 
liaertloiiB.  ViflMMit  this^  lie  amy  wiite  mj  wi«tiiigtrie» 
b«t  eMMot  lie  «ad  to  kave  eo«ipo9ed  aa  a^tliefttio  histo- 
tf.  In  thoee  fioati»e»t8  I  have  been  eoafiraiod  by  tlie 
opinioB  4>f  aa  aiitlMn^'*  irtiooii  bk  Eadortry,  evnditioBf  and 
dkeemnieBtf  hare  deiefyed^  plated  ia  a  high  raak 
amoag  the  iHMBt  emiaeat  Idstorians  of  tbe  age. 

My  leaders  iinSl  obaenre^  tbat  in  meationing  mbis  of 
BMmegr^  I  bare  aaiforady  fioHowed  the  Spaaiab  method 
of  eoM|nitiiig  bgr  p§go$.  Ia  Anmean  the  pe8o/iMrt«i»  or 
dnrof  is  the  onfy  oae  luiowa»  and  that  U  alwayt  meaat 
urbea  wf  sam  imported  ttoaan  Ammoa  is  sateatfoaed. 
Tbe  peso  fiaarto^  ati^eU  as  other  eoios>  has  yaried  ia 
its  aaiBimiiy  valae  |  but  I  haye  been  adviaod»  without  at- 
tondiae  to  saeh  nuaute  yariatioaSf  toeonslder  itas  egual 
t^  fear  shHUags  aad  sijspenso  of  our  money.  It  is  to  be 
rememberedi  howeyer>  that  ia  the  sixteenth  eentaiy^ 
tbe  effeetive  vajiiie  of  a  peso,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  labour 
wMeh.  it  r^eseated^  or  of  goods  vfhi^h  it  would  pur- 
chase^ was  fire  or  six  times  as  mu/ch  as  at  present. 


N.  B.  Sinoe  this  edition  was  put  into  thepresa^  a  His- 
tory of  Mexico,  in  two  Volumes  in  quarto^  translated 
from*  the  Italian  of  the  Abbe  D.  Francesco  Savario  Cla- 
Yigero,  has  been  published.  From  a  person^  who  is  a 
native  of  New  Spain,  who  has  resided  forty  years  ia 
that  country  and  who  is  acquainted  with  tbe  Mexican 
language,  it  was  natural  to  expect  much  new  informa* 

♦  Mr.  Gibbon. 


xii  •  nufifios^ 

tioD.  Upon  perasing  his  work,  howeter^  I  find  that  it 
eontains  hardly  any  addition  to  the  ancient  History  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  as  related  hy  Aeeosta  and  Herre« 
ra,  bat  what  is  derived  from  the  improbable  narrativet 
and  fanciful  ccmijectures  of  Torquemada  and  Boturini* 
Having  co|^ed  their  splendid  descriptions  of  the  high 
state  of  civilization  in  the  Mexican  empire,  M»  Clavige- 
ro,  in  the  abundance  of  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his 
native  country^  charges  me  with  having  mistaken  some 
points,  and  with  having  misrepresented  others,  in  the 
history  of  it.  When  an  author  is  conscious  of  having  ex- 
erted industry  in  researdi,  and  impartiality  in  decision, 
he  may,  without  presumption,  claim  what  praise  is  due 
to  these  qualities,  and  he  cannot  be  insensible  to  any  ac* 
eusation  that  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  claims  A 
feeling  of  this  kind  has  induced  me  to  examine  such 
strictures  of  M.  Clavigero  on  my  History  of  America  as 
merited  any  attention,  especially  as  these  ate  made  hj 
one,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  meras  of  obtaining  ac- 
curate information ;  and  to  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  destitute  of  any  jilst  foundation*  This  I  have 
done  in  notes  upon  the  passages  in  my  History,  which 
gave  rise  to  his  criticisms* 

College  of  Edinburgh, 
March  Ut  1788. 
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$  I.  THE  progress  of  men  in  discoTering  and  peopling 
the  various  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  extremely  slow- 
Several  ages  elapsed  before  they  removed  far  from  those 
mild  and  fertile  regions  where  they  were  originally  placed 
by  tlieir  Greator.  The  occasion  of  their  first  general 
dispersion  is  knoAvn ;  but  vre  are  unacquainted  with  the 
course  of  their  migrations,  or  the  time  when  they  took 
possession  of  the  difierent  countries  which  they  now  in- 
babit.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  furnish  such  infor* 
mation  concerning  those  remote  events,  as  enables  us  to 
trace,  with  any  certainty,  tlie  operations  of  the  human 
race  in  the  infancy  of  society. 

§  II.  TVe  may  conclude,  however,  that  all  the  early 
migrations  of  mankind  were  made  by  land.  The  ocean, 
which  surrounds  the  habitable  earth,  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous arms  of  the  sea  which  separate  one  region  from 
another,  though  destined  to  facilitate  tlie  communication 
between  distant  counti*ics,  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  form- 
ed to  check  the  progress  of  man,  and  to  mark  the  bounds 
of  that  portion  of  the  globe  to  which  nature  had  confined 
him.  It  was  long,  vc  may  believe,  before  men  attempt- 
ed to  pass  these  formidable  barriers,  and  became  so 
skilful  and  adventurous  as  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
inercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  or  to  quit  their  native 
shores  in  quest  of  remote  and  unknown  regions. 
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^  III.  Navigation  anfl  ship-building  are  arts  so  niee  and 
Qouplieated,  that  they  require  the  ingenuity,  a»  well  a& 
txperienee,  of  many  successive  ages  to  bring  them  to 
any  degree  of  perfection.  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  whieh 
first  served  to  carry  a  savage  over  tlie  river  that  obstruct- 
ed him  in  the  chase,  to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  capa- 
ble of  conveying  a  numerous  crew  with  safety  to  a  distant 
coast,  the  progress  in  improvement  is  immense.  Many 
efforts  would  be  made,  many  experiments  would  be  tried^ 
aftd  much  labour  a9  well  as  invention  would  be  employed, 
before  men  eould  accomplish  this  arduous  and  important 
undertaking.  The  rude  and  imperfect  state  in  which 
navigation  is  still  found  among  all  nations  which  are  not 
considerably  civilized^  corresponds  with  this  account  of 
its  progress,  and  demonstrates  that^  in  early  times,  tho 
art  was  not  »o  for  improved  a«  to  enable  men  to  under- 
take distant  voyages,  or  to  attempt  remote  di8C0vei*ies. 

§  lY.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  art  of  navigation  be- 
came known,  a  new  species  of  correspondence  among  men 
took  place.  It  is  ft*om  this  era,  that  we  must  date  the 
commencement  of  such  an  intercourse  among  nations  wi 
deserves  the  appellation  of  commerce. — Slen  are,  indeed, 
far  advanced  in  improvement  before  co^nmerce  becomes 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  them.  They  must  even 
have  made  some  eouBiderable  progress  towards  civiliza- 
tion, before  they  acquire  the  idea  of  proi>erty,  and  ascer- 
tain it  so  perCSectly,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most 
pimple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  exchanging  by  barter  one 
^rude  commodity  for  another.  But  a^  soon  as  tliis  impor- 
tant right  is  established,  and  every  individual  feels  that 
ke  has  an  exclusive  title  to  possess  or  to  alienate  what- 
ever he  has  acquired  by  his  own  labour  and  dexterity,  the 
wants  and  ingenuity  of  his  nature  suggest  to  him  a  new 
method  of  increasing  Ids  acquisitions  and  enjoyments,  by 
disposing  of  what  is  superfluous  in  his  own  stores,  in  ovd^v 
to  procure  what  is  Jteeessary  or  desii*able  in  those  of  other 
at n«  Thus  a  «oouaeroial  intercourse  begins^  and  is  car- 


4  n«*roAT  or  aukbicaj, 

ried  6tk  among  the  members  of  the  same  eommtmity.  By 
d^^pees,  they  discover  that  neighbouruig  tribes  possess 
What  they  themselves  vrvmU  and  enjoy  eomforts  of  whick 
they  wish  to  partake.  In  ihe  same  mode,  and  upon  the 
same  principles  that  domestic  traffic  is  carried  on  within 
the  society,  an  external  commerce  is  established  with 
other  tribes  or  nations.  Their  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
If  ants  render  this  intercourse  desirablct  and  imperceptibly 
introduce  the  maxims  and  laws  which  facilitate  its  pro^ 
gress  and  render  it  secure.  But  no  very  extensive  eom« 
merce  can  take  place  beturoen  contiguous  provinees,  whos4 
soil  and  climate  being  nearly  the  same,  yield  similar 
productions*  Remote  countries  cannot  convey  their  com» 
modities  by  land  to  those  places  where,  on  aoeount  of  their 
^rarity,  they  Bite  desired  and  become  valuable.  It  is  t4 
navigation  that  men  are  indebted  fbr  the  power  of  trans* 
porting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one  part  of  the  evth  to 
supply  the  wants  of  another.  The  luxuries  and  blessihgs 
of  a  particular  climate  are  no  longer  confined  to  itself 
alone,  but  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  communicated  ta 
ihh  most  distant  regions. 

In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the  advantages  do- 
rived  firom  navigation  and  commerce  continued  to  8[Mreadj 
the  intercourse  among  nations  extended.  The  ambiUoa 
of  conquest,  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  new  settle* 
ments,  were  no  longer  the  sole  motiveB  of  visiting  dis* 
tant  lands.  The  desire  of  gain  became  a  new  incentive 
to  activity,  roused  adventurers,  and  sent  them  forth  upon 
long  voyages,  in  search  of  countries,  whose  products  or 
wants  might  increase  that  circulation,  which  nourishes 
and  gives  vigour  to  commerce.  Trade  proved  a  grciCt 
source  of  discoveiy,  it  opened  unknown  seas,  it  penetrated 
into  new  regions,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  bring  men  acquainted  with  the  situation,  the 
nature,  and  commodities  of  the  Affi^rent  parts  of  tlie 
globe.  But  even  after  a  regulai*  commerce  Was  ettabHshed 
in  the  world,  after  nations  were  considerably  eiviliaed, 
and  tho  sciences  and  arts  were  cultivated  with  ardor  and 


su<^e^$s^  iMtVigatioH  eoAtitiQed  to  be  ao  intMlbcti  that  it 
•Ml  bardly^e  said  to  hftte  ad>mttteed  beyofid  tke  vnfmioy  of 
lU  impl^vemetit  in  the  ancient  world* 

$  Y.  iUAong  lai  the  Batioii^  of  a^qfirity  the  stfemtiiM 
•f  their  veMeb  wa6  elctireiMely  rade,  luid  th^  iMthod  of 
lrot4Liiig  them  ftty  defective,  lliey  Were  UMU^uainted 
With  som6  of  ike  gt^eat  ptitt^^s  and  operatioQB  in  iiaYi>. 
gifit!oil»  whieh  are  now  te6nsi4el*ed  as  the  fiY^st  elementft 
ta  mrhkh  tiiat  »eienee  iis  foanded.  Tfaoagh  that  )pl*tpertj^ 
of  the  matgaeU  hy  whieh  it  attracts  iron>  Mtts  weU  knoWl 
to  the  ttneietits,  its  more  important  and  anM&siog  tirtaii 
M  pointing  to  the  poles  had  entirely  eseap^  th<e&*  obier« 
▼ation.  Bestitnte  of  tiiis  fsutMVil  guide,  whieh  now  eon<» 
duets  the  pilot  With  so  mueh  eertainty  in  the  anhounded 
bcean^  dulling  the  darkness  of  night,  and  when  the  heavend 
tee  covered  wi^  eloudfi,  the  aneients  bad  no  other 
method  of  regulating  their  e6«rseihan  by  observing  tho 
Huti  and  stars*  Their  navigation  MTis^of  eonsequeneey 
'nneertain  and  timid.  They  durst  seldom  quit  sig^t  of 
land,  but  erept  ^along  the  coast,  ^xpo^ed  to  aU  the  dangers 
tind  retarded  by  all  the  obstTuetions,  unavoidable  in  hold- 
ing such  an  awkward  course.  An  ineredible  length  of 
time  was  requidte  for  performing  voyages,  'wMeh  tat 
itovr  finished  in  &  short  space.  Even  in  the  mildeat 
-climates,  ahd  in  seas  the  l^st  tempestuous,  it  was  only 
^ring  €tkt  summer  months  that  the  aneienfo  Ventured  out 
t>r  their  harbours.  The  remainder  of  the  ^ear  Wab  lotft 
In  inactivity.  It  lirould  have  been  deemed  most  inoonsid* 
erate  tashness  to  have  braved  the  fuiy  isf  j&e  winds  and 
waves  Jhnring  winter.* 

$  TI.  While  both  the  science  aniJ  praetii:^  of  nltvig^ 
tton  continued  to  be  so  defective,  it  was  an  uadeMakin^ 
nf  no  imaU  difihmlty  and  danger  to  visit  any  remote  region 
tif  {he  earth,  lender  eVeiy  ^sadvantagc,  however,  ikl^ 
tctlve  spirit  of  eommerds  exerted  itself^  Thh  Egffh^ 
Hsms,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  monarchy, 

f  VegeiiuB  de  Re.  milit.  lib.  iv. 
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are  said  to  haye  opened  a  trade  between  the  Arabian  Gulf 
or  Red  Sea,  and  the  western  eoast  of  the  great  Indian 
continent.  The  commodities  which  they  imported  froin 
the  east)  wel*e  carried  by  land  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  conveyed  down  that  river  to 
the  Mediterranean.  But  if  the  Egyptians  in  earl/  time^ 
applied  themselves  to  commerce)  their  attention  to  it  was 
of  short  duration.  The  fertile  soil  and  mild  climate  of 
Egypt  produced  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  withi 
such  profusion!  as  rendered  its  inhabitants  so  indepen- 
dent of  other  countries^  that  it  became  an  established 
maxim  among  that  people*  whose  ideas  and  institutions 
differed  in  almost  every  point  from  those  of  other  nations^ 
to  renounee  all  intercourse  with  foreigners.  In  eonse* 
quenee  of  this,  they  never  went  out  of  their  own  country  5 
they  held  all  sea-faring  persons  in  detestation,  as  impious 
and  profane ;  and  fortifying  their  own  harbors,  they  de- 
nied strangers  admittance  into  them  5  *  and  it  was  in  th« 
decline  of  their  power,  that  they  again  opened  their 
ports,  and  resumed  any  communication  with  foreigners. 
§  yn.  The  character  and  situation  of  the  Phenieians 
were  as  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  commerce  and  dis- 
covery as  those  of  the  Egyptians  were  averse  to  it.  They 
had  no  distinguislili^  peculiarity  in  their  manners  and 
institutions ;  they  were  not  addicted  to  any  singular  and 
unsocial  form  of  superstition ;  they  could  mingle  widi 
other  nations  without  scruple  or  reluctance.  The  territory 
which  they  possessed  was  neither  large  nor  fertile.  Com* 
meree  was  the  only  source  from  which  they  could  derive 
opulence  or  power.  Accordingly,  the  trade  csuricd  on 
by  the  Phenieians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  than  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  genius  of  the  Phenieians,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  policy  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws,  were 
entirely  commercial.    They  were  a  people  of  merchants 

*  Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  78.  ed.  Wesselingi.  Amst  1756.  Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.  p.  1142  ed.  Amst  1707. 
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who  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  sea^  and  actually  poa- 
messed  it.  Their  sh^s  not  only  firequented  all  the  port« 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  vene  the  first  who  yen- 
tared  beyond  the  ancient  boundaries  of  navigation^  and, 
passing  the- Streights  of  Gades,  yisited  the  western  eoasts 
of  Spain  and  Africa.  In  many  of  the  i^aoes  to  which 
they  resorted,  they  planted  colonies,  and  eommunicated 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  *some  knowledge  of  their  arts  and 
improvements.  TVhilo  they  extended  their  discoveries 
towards  the  north  and  the  west,  they  did  not  neglect  to 
penetrate  into  the  more  opulent  and  fertile  regions  of 
the  south  and  east  Having  rendered  themselves  masters 
of  several  commodious  harbours  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  Arabian  Gulph,  they,  after  the  example  of  the  Egypr 
tians,  established  a  regular  intercourse  with  Arabia  and 
the  continent  of  In^Ua  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
eastern  coast  ofAfviez  on  the  other.  From  these  countries 
they  imported  many  valuable  commodities,  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  during  a  long  period,  engros^^ 
•d  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  without  a  rival.* 
$  YIU.  The  vast  weallh  which  the  Phenicians  aequir- 
•d  by  monopolizing  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Red  Sea, 
incited  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  under  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  to  aim  at  being  admitted 
to  some  share  of  it.  This  they  obtained,  partly  by  their 
conquest  of  Idumea,  which  stretches  along  the  Red  Sea, 
and  partly  by  their  alliance  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre. 
Solomon  fitted  out  fleets,  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Phenieian  pilots,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Tarshish  and 
Ojdiir.  These  it  is  probable  were  poits  in  India  and  Africa 
which  their  conductors  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  and 
from  them  the  Jewish  ships  returned  with  such  valuable 
oargoes  as  suddenly  difiused  wealth  and  splendor  through 
the  kingdom  of  IsraeLj    But  the  singular  institutions 

•  See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
t  Memoire  sur  le  Pays  d'Ophir  puv  M.  d'Anville,  Mem.  de 
TAcad^m.  des  Inscript.  toni.  xxx.  83. 


•f  tb«  JenTf,  die  obaervanoe  «f  iirhieli  wm  iig^ed  bi^ 
their  dbine  legislators  witk  u  inteation  of  pr>e^rTiiig; 
them  a  separate  peof^  uoinfeQtod  by  idolatiyf  fomied  a 
Batiooal  charaeter  inei^able  of  tliat  oifen,  aad  liberal 
intereaurse  with  strangers  which  eommerce  require^* 
AceordingIy»  this  unsocial  genius  of  the  jfeopkf  together 
with  the  disasters  which  befel  the  kingdom  of  Israel^  pre* 
Tented  the  commercial  spirit  whkh  their  monarchs  laboiuv 
ad  to  iatroduee  and  to  cherish^  from  spreading  amoi^ 
them.  The  Jews  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  natioaa 
wUoh  contributed  to  improTc  navigation^  or  to  extend 
disooveiy. 

§  IX.  Bui  though  the  instructions  and  exafnple  of  tiMi 
^henieians  were  unable  to  mould  the  manners  and  temper 
of  the  Jewst  in  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  their  lawsy 
they  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  with  facility^  and 
in  full  Tigeri  to  their  owa  descendants  the  Carthaginians* 
The  oammoawealth  of  Carthage  applied  to  trade  and  ta 
aaral  affairs^  with  no  less  ardor^  ingenuity,  and  success^ 
tfian  its  parent  state.  Carthage  early  rivalled^  aad  sooa 
aurpassed.  Tyre  in  cqailenee  and  power,  but  seems  not  to 
have  aimed  at  obtaining  any  share  in  the  oommeree  with 
India.  The  FbeniciaBs  had  engrossed  thisy  and  had  sucli 
a  command  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  seciured  to  them  the  ex* 
elusive  poseession  of  that  lucrative  branch  of  trade*  The 
commercial  activity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  exerted  ia 
anotiiier  direction.  Without  contending  for  the  trade  of 
tiie  east  with  their  mother  couatiy,  they  extended  their 
aavigation  chiefly  towards  the  west  and  north.  Following 
ihe  course  which  the  I%enicians  had  opened*  they  passed 
the  Streights  of  Gades,  and  pushing  their  diseoveries  &r 
bqrond  those  of  the  parent  state,  visited  not  only  all  tha 
coasts  of  Spain,  but  those  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at 
last  into  Britain.  At  the  same  time  that  they  acquired 
knowledge  of  new  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe,  they 
gradually  carried  their  researches  towards  the  South. 
They  made  considerable  progress,  by  I^nd,  into  the  inte* 
rior  provinces  of  ACiuca,  traded  with  some  of  them/  md 


ftubje^ed  others  to  their  empire.  Hiey  sailetf  along  th^ 
vrestem  eoast  of  that  great  eontiiieiit,  almost  to  the  tropio 
•f  Cancer*  and  pkinted  several  eolonies,  in  order  to  eiTil* 
he  the  natives^  and  aeeustom  them  to  eommeree.  They 
diseoTered  the  Fortunate  Ishinds,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Canaries,  the  utmost  boundary  of  ancient  naviga^ 
tion  in  the  western  ocean.* 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  Phenieians  and  Cartha* 
l^niaiis  in  their  knowledge  of  the  globe,  owing  entirely , 
to  the  desire  of  extending  their  trade  from  one  country  to 
another.  Commerce  was  followed  by  its  osual  efiectd 
among  both  these  people.  It  awakened  curiosity,  enlarged 
tiie  idens  and  desires  of  men,  and  incited  them  to  hold 
enterprises.  Voyages  were  undertaken,  the  sole  object 
«f  which  was  to  diseorer  new  countries,  and  to  explore 
unknown  seas.  Svieh,  during  tlie  prosperous  age  of  the 
Carthaginian  republic,  were  the  famous  navigations  of 
Hanno  and  Jliiuilco.  Both  their  fleets  were  equipped 
ky  authority  of  the  senate,  and  at  public  expense,  llanao 
was  directed  to  steer  towards  the  south,  along  the  coast 
•f  Africa,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  much  nearer 
Ae  cquinoctiai  line  than  any  former  navigator.f  Himilco 
bad  it  in  charge  to  proceed  towards  the  north,  and  to  ex« 
amine  the  western  coasts  of  the  European  continent.^ 
Of  the  same  nature  was  the  extraordinary  navigation  of 
the  Phenieians  round  Africa.  A  Plienician  fleet,  we  ar^ 
tdld,  fitted  out  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  took  its  depar<» 
tbre  about  six  hundred  and  four  years  before  the  Chris- 
^n  era,  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  doubled  the  south* 
im  promontory  of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three 
y^WLtni  returned  by  the  straits  of  Gades,  to  the  mouth  of 
ibe  Nile.$    Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  is  ssdd  to  have  held  th« 

•Plinii  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  37.  edit,  in  usum  Delph.  4to.  1685. 
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fiftme  cimrsef  and  te  have  aecompHslied  the  saime  ardtaims 
HBflertaking.* 

These  voyages,  if  perfomeil  in  the  manner  whieh  I  bav9 
jilated,  may  justly  be  reekoned  the  greatest  tWwt  ot 
navigation  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  if  w«  attend  t^ 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  at  thattlme,  it  is  difieult 
to  determine  whether  we  should  most  admire  the  courage 
and  sagaeity  wii^  wliieh  the  design  was  formed,  or  the 
conduct  and  good  fortune  with  whieh  it  waft  execttle<t» 
]hit»  unfortunately,  all  the  original  and  authortie  aecount* 
<rf  the  Phenician  and  Carthaginian  Toyages,  whe&eff 
imdertaken  by  publie  authority,  or  in  proseeution  of  tbier 
private  trade,  have  ]>eri8hed«  The  information  which  we 
receive  concerning  them  from  the  Greek  and  Boman  auii* 
ihors,  is  not  only  obscure  and  inaccurate,  but,  if  we  except 
ashort  narrative  of  Hanno's  expedition,  is  of  suspicious  an* 
thority.f  '^Vhatever  acquaintance  with  the  remote  regions 
ef  the  earth  the  IHienicians  or  Carthaginians  may  have 
acquired  was  concealed  from  the  rest  of  mankind  with 
^  mercantile  jealousy.  Every  Aing  relative  to  the  course 
of  their  navigation  was  not  only  a  ntystery  of  trade,  bute 
secret  of  state*  Extraordinary- fkcts  are  reconled  concerft* 
ing  their  solicitude  te  prevent  other  nations  from  pone* 
trating  into  what  they  wished  should  remain  undivulged.*^ 
Many  of  their  discoveries  seem,  accordingly,  to  have, 
been  scarcely  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  own 
states.  The  navigatidn  ronnd  Africa,  in  particular,  ie 
recorded  by  the  Greek  and  Reman  writers,  rather  as  ft 
strange  amusing  tale,  which  they  either  did  not  eomprck 
^end,  or  did  not  bolicTc,  than  as  a  real  transaction,  whieh 
enlarged  th^irkno^v^dje  and  influenced  their  opinion^ 
As  neither  the  progress  of  the  Phenieian  and  Carthf^niaii 
£acoveriefi,  nor  the  extent  of  their  navigation^  weve 

♦Plini!  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  u.  c.  67. 
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.ffi0V#BT  OF  AMSHie*^  ^ 

«oniBHioieated  to  ibe  rest  of  monkisd,  alt  iiiaBorlftI«  ef 
tkeirextraordiiistfy  skill  in  naval  affUirs  seem,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  liave  perished^  when  the  maritime  power  of 
the  former  was  annthilaled  by  Alexander's  eonqaest  of 
Tyf^  attd  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overturoed  Iqt 
the  Roman  arms. 

$  X«  Learingy  then^  the  obseiire  and  pon^ns  aeeouirto  of 
the  Phenieian  and  Cartha^nian  Toyages  to  the  eoriosi^ 
and  eoqjeetnres  of  anthiuarfes,  history  must  rest  satisfied 
with  rekiting  the  progress  of  miTigation  and  diseovei^ 
among  4he  Greeks  and  Bamansy  whieh,  though  less  splen* 
dld>  is  better  aseertained.  it  is  evident  that  the  Phenid- 
ans»  who  instru^ed  the  Greeks  in  other  useful  sciences 
«nd  artsy  did  not  eommunicate  to  them  that  extensive 
knowledge  of  nayigation  whieh4hey  themselves  possessed  ; 
nor  did  the  RomsoiA  imbibe  that  eommereial  spirit  and 
ardor  ftir  ifiscovefy  whieh  disti3^;uished  the  Carthagini- 
«n8*  Tbongh  Greeee  be  alf nost  eoeompasaed  by  the  sea^ 
which  formed  many  spaeioHB  bays  and  oommodious  har« 
Itours^  though  it  be  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of  fertile 
islands,  yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  favorable  siiuatioo, 
whieh  seemed  to  invite  that  it^nious  iNM>ple  to  apply 
tfaemsdhres  to  navigation,  it  was  long  before  this  art  at- 
tained any  degree  of  perfection  among  tliem.  Their  ear- 
ly voyages,  the  olrjeet  of  whieh  was  piracy  rather  than 
eoauneree,  were  so  ineonsiderable,  that  the  expedition  of 
die  Argoaants  from  the  coast  of  Thessaly  to  the  Euxine 
sea,  0^)6^^  Mieh  an  amazing  effort  of  skill  and  eour« 
age>  as  entitled  the  eonductors  of  it  to  be  ranked  among 
the  demigods^  and  exalted  the  vessel  in  whieh  they  sailed 
to  a  place  among  the  heavenly  eonstellations*  Even  at  a 
later  period^  when  the  Greeks  engaged  in  their  famous  en- 
terprise against  Troy,  their  knowledge  in  naval  affairs 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  improved.  According  to  the 
aecount  of  Homer,  the  only  poet  to  whom  history  ventures 
to  appeal,  and  who,  by  his  scrupulous  aceuracy  in  describ- 
ing the  manoerv  and  arts  of  early  ages^  merits  thi^^ 
4ijstinetio^  the  seienee  of  navigaUoui  at  that  time^  hiul 
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hardly  advanced  beyond  its  rudest  state.  The  Greeks  in 
the  heroic  age  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron, 
the  most  serviceable  of  all  the  metak,  without  wMeh 
no  considerable  progress  was  ever  made  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts.  Their  vessels  were  of  inconsidersible  burthen, 
and  mostly  without  decks.  These  had  only  one  mast,  which 
they  erected  or  took  down  at  pleasure.  They  wero 
strangers  to  the  use  of  anchors.  All  their  operations  in 
jailing  were  clumsy  and  unskilful.  They  turned  their 
observation  towards  stars  which  were  improper  for  regu- 
lating their  course^  and  their  mode  of  observing  them  was 
inaccurate  and  fallacious.  When  they  had  finished  a  voy- 
age they  drew  their  paltry  barks  ashore,  as  savages  do 
their  canoes,  and  these  remained  on  dry  land  until  the 
season  of  returning  to  sea  a]^roached.  It  is  not  then  in 
the  early  or  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  that  we  can  expect 
to  observe  the  science  of  navigation,  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
covery, making  any  considerable  progress.  During  that 
period  of  disorder  and  ignorance,  a  thousand  causes  con- 
curred in  restraining  cui4osity  and  enterprise  within  very 
narrow  bounds. 

Btit  the  Greeks  advanced  ^vith  rapidity  to  a  state  of 
greater  civilization  and  refinement.  Government,  in  its 
most  liberal  and  perfect  form,  began  to  be  established 
in  tiieir  different  communities ;  equal  laws  and  regular 
police  were  gradually  introduced ;  the  sciences  and  arts 
which  are  useful  or  ornamental  in  life  wei*e  carried  to 
a  high  pitch  of  improvement,  and  several  of  the  Grecian 
commonwealths  applied  to  commei*ce  with  such  ardor  and 
success,  that  they  were  considered,  in  the  ancient  world, 
as  maritime  powers  of  the  first  rank.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  naval  victories  of  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed 
rather  to  the  native  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  that  cour- 
age which  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  inspires,  than  to  any 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  science  of  navigation.  In 
the  Persian  war,  those  exploits,  which  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  historians  has  rendered  so  fiimous,  were  per- 
formed by  fleets^  composed  chiefly  of  small  vessels  with* 


•ut  jtedks  ;*  the  crews  of  wbich  ruahed  forward  with  im* 
petuous  vaIor>  but  Utile  art,  to  board  those  of  the  enemy* 
Id  the  war  of  Peloponnesas,  their  ships  seem  still  to  have 
heen  of  iaconsiderable  burthen  and  force.  The  extent  of 
their  trade  was  in  proportion  to  this  low  condition  of 
tlHsir  marine.  The  maritime  states  of  Greece  hardly  eaiTi- 
ed  on  any  commerce  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  Their  chief  intercourse  was  with  the  colonia«» 
of  their  countrymen,  planted  in  the  Lesser  Asia^  in  Italjr 
and  Sicily.  They  sometimes  visited  the  ports  of  Egypl^ 
of  *0»il»  and  of  Thrace,  or,  passing^  through  the  Helles- 
pont, they  traded  with  the  countries  situated  around  the 
Euxine  sea.  Amaiing  instances  occur  of  their  ignorance, 
even  of  those  counti4es  which  lay  within  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts to  which  their  navigation  was  confined.  When  the 
Greeks  had  assembled  their  oombined  fleet  against  Xerxe9 
at  £gina,  ibey  thought  it  nnadvksable  to  sail  to  Samos, 
because  they  believed  the  distance  between  that  island  and 
£gina  to  be  as  great  as  the  distance  between  Egina  and  the 
Pillars  of  Hcrcules.f  They  were  eitiier  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed inith  all  the  parts  of  the  globe  beyond  the  Mediterranc^m 
sea,  or  what  knowledge  they  had  of  them  ^-as  founded  on 
conjecture,  or  derived  from  the  information  of  a  few  per- 
sons, whom  curiosity  ai^d  the  love  of  science  had  prompted 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  Upper  Asia,  or  by  sea,  into  Egypt, 
the  ancient  seats  of  wisdom  and  arts.  After  all  that  the 
Greeks  learned  from  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ig*. 
norant  of  the  most  inqiortant  facts,  on  which  an  accurate 
and  scientific  knowledge  of  the  globe  is  founded. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  the  east, 
considerably  enlai^^  the  sphere  of  navigation  and  of 
geographical  knowle<%e  among  the  Greeks.  That  extra- 
ordinary nmn,  notwithstanding  the  violent  passions  which 
incited  him,  at  some  times,  to  the  wildest  actions,  and 
the  most  extravagant  enterprises^  possessed  talents  which 
fitted  him  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  govern  the  world. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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U  WilSTOlLY  OF  AH£BICiL» 

He    WA»   eap^le  of  framing  those  hM  and  orighudt 
schemes  of  poliey^  whieh  give  a  new  form  to  human  a£^ 
fairs.    The  revolution  in  eommeree,   brought  about  by 
the  force  of  his  genius,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  revolu- 
tion in  empire,  occasioned  by  the  suecess  of  his  anii»» 
It  is  probable,    that  the  ojqpositk^n  and  efforts  of  the  re^ 
publie  of  Tyre,  which  checked  him  so  long  in  the  careep 
of  his  victories,    gave  Alexander  an  opportunity  of  ob« 
serving  the  vast  resources  of  a  maritime  power,    and  co»- 
Tcyed  to  him  some  idea  of  the  immense  wealth  which  thm 
^Tyrians  derived  from  their  commerce,   especeialiy  vbat 
with  the  East  Indies.    As  soon  as  he  had  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  Tyre,    and  reduced  Egypt  to  subjee*- 
tion,   he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  the  empire,  which 
he  purposed  to  establish,  the  centre  of  commerce  as  wdl 
as  the  seat  of  dominion.    With  this  view  he  founded  ft 
great  city,  which  he  honoured  with  his  own  name,  neas 
one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  that  by  the   Medi^ 
terrancan  sea,    and  the  nei^bourhood  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  east  and 
west.*  Hiis  situation  was  chosen  with  such  diseemment^ 
tiiat  Alexandria  soon  became  the  chief  eommereial  city  in 
the  world.  Not  only  during  the  subsistence  of  the  GreeiaH 
empire*  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East,  but  amidst  all  the  suc- 
eessii^e  revolutions  in  those  countries,  from  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Navigation  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commerce,  particularly  that  of  the 
East  Indies,  continue<l  to  flow  in  the  channel  whieh  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of   Alexander  had  marked  out 
for  it. 

His  ambition-  was  not  satisfied  with  having  opened  to 
the  Greeks  a  communication  with  India  by  sea ;  he  aspir- 
ed to  the  sovereignty  of  those  regions  whieh  furnished 
the  rest  of  mankind  with  so  many  precious  commodities^ 
and  conducted  his  army  thither  by  land.  Enterprising 
however,  as  he  was,  he  may  be  said  rather  to  have  view^ 

*Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xviL  p.  1143.  114^* 


«t)  than  to  hare  conqoered  tlmt  ooontiy*  He  did  not, 
in  hid  progreu  towards  ihe  ev^U  advance  beyond  the 
Ibasks  €^  ttce  ri?en  that  fall  into  the  InduS)  which  is  now 
^  western  boundary  of  the  vast  ooatiaent  of  India* 
Amidst  the  wild  exploits  whieh  distinguish  this  part  of 
his  liist<»79  he  pursiieil  nieasurea  that  mark  ihe^  superi- 
ority of  his  geimis,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  views- 
He  hadpen^Tated  as  far  into  India  as  to  confirm  his  opin* 
ion  of  its  commercial  ifflp<nrtanec,  and  to  perceive  that 
immense  w^th  might  be  derived  &om  interoourse  with 
acAmtry^  where  the  artsof  elegance^  having  been  more 
early  cultivated,  were  anrived  at  greater  perfection  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  eartlu"^  Full  of  this  idea  ha 
Ksolved  to  exi^dne  ibe  course  of  navigation  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  ihe  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
und  if  it  should  he  found  ^^eticahley  to  establish  a  re* 
golar  communieation  betweon  them«  In  order  to  e&et 
this,  he  pr<^sed  to  remove  the  catttPa^s,  with  whichy 
the  jealousy  of  the  Peraans^  and  their  avessioti  to  cor« 
respondence  with  fioreigners*  had  obstructed  the  entrance 
into  the  Euphrates  $f  to  cany  the  commodities  of  tho 
ea^  up  that  river  and  tiie  TygriSf  whieh  unites  with  it, 
Htto  the  interior  parts  of  his  Asiatic  dominions ;  whiles 
by  ihe  way  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  river  Nile, 
they  might  be  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  distributed 
to  the  rest  of  the  worid«  Nearchus,  an  ofiicer  Of  emi- 
nent abUtties,  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
leet  fitted  out  ibr  this  expedition.  He  performed  tliit 
voyage,  whieh  was  deemed  an  enterprise  so  arduous  and 
Important,  that  Alexander  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most 
extraor^narjr  evmt»  which  distinguished  his  reign. 
IneottffiMferable  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  was,  at  that 
timCf  an  undertaking  of  no  Kttie  merit  and  difllculty* 
In  the  prosecution  of  it,  striking  instances  occur  of  the 
smzVi  pro^^^ss  wdUeh  the    Gredks  had  made  in  naval 

•  Strab,  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  1036.    Q.  Curtius,  lib.  xviii.  c.  9- 
>Strab.  Geogr«  lib.  xvL  p.  1075. 


knovk^e.'^  HaYiiig  w^er  ssaiM  beyimd  the  bounds  of 
the  Mediterraneaa^  where  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
are  hardly  peree^Ue,  wheq  they  first  obverved  thif 
phienom^iioii  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  it  4ippeai^  ta 
them  a  prodigy,  by  ^whieh  the  gods  testified  the  diqilea* 
sure  of  Heaven  against  their  enterpjirise.f  During  theic 
whole  eourse,  they  seem  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  hindy 
but  folkkwed  the  bearings  of  the  coast  so  servilely,  tliat 
they  could  not  nmch  avail  themselves  of  those  periodical, 
winds,  whieh  facilitate  navigation  in  the  Indian  ocean* 
Accordingly,  they  spent  no  less  than  ten  months^;  in  ^r« 
forming  this  vograge,  whidi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  In* 
das  to  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  does  not  exceed  twenty 
degrees.  It  is  probable,  that  amidst  the  violent  convuU 
sions,  and  frequent  revolfitions  in  the  £ast,  occasioned 
if  tiie  contests  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
navigation  ta  India,  by  the  course  which  Nearchus  had 
opened,,  was  diseoutinued.  The  Indi^  trade  carried  on 
at  Alexandria,  not  only  subsisted,  but  was  so  much  ex- 
tended  under  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  Egypt,  that  it 
proved  a  great  source,  of  the  wealth  whieh  distinguished 
their  kingdom* 

$  XI.  The  progress  which  the  Romans  made  in  navjga^ 
tion  and  discovery,  was  still  more  ioeonsiderable  than 
that  of  the  Greeks*  The  genius  of  the  Roman  people, 
their  military  education,  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws^ 
eoncnrred  in  estrangiog  them  from  commerce  and  naval 
affairs.  It  was  the  necessity  of  qiposing  a  formidable 
rival,  not  the  desire  of  extending  trade,  which  first 
prompted  them  to  aim  at  maritime  power.  Though  they 
Boon  perceived  that,  in  order  to  acquu*e  the  universal 
dominion  after  whieh  they  aspired,  it  was  necessary  to 
Mnder  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  they  stUl  consid* 
ered  the  naval  service  as  a  subordinate  state,  and  resented 
Ibr  it  sm^h  citizens  as  were  not  of  a  rank  to  be  admitted' 

•See  Note  IV. 
t  See  Note  V. 
•    4Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vLc.  23, 
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into  the  legions.*  In  the  history  of  the  Bomnn  repnh* 
He,  hardly  one  event  oeenn»  that  marks  attention  to 
nav%ation  any  fieirther  than  as  it  was  inetnunental  to« 
wards  conqnest.  When  the  Ronuin  vahMir  and  diseipUne 
had  subdued  all  the  maritime  states  known  in  the  ancioit 
world ;  when  Caraiage5  Greece,  and  Eggi^  had  submit- 
ted to  their  power,  the  Romans  did  not  imbibe  the  eom- 
mereial  spirit  of  the  eonquered  nations.  Among  that 
pe<^le  of  soldiers,  to  have  applied  to  trade  would  hare 
been  deemed  a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen.  They 
abaftdoaed  the  meehanieal  arts,  eommeree,  and  navi^ 
gation,  to  slaves,  to  freedmen,  to  proirbieials,  and  to 
eitizens  of  the  lowest  elass.  Even  after  the  subversion 
of  Uberty,  when  the  sererity  and  haa^tlness  of  aneient 
maaners  began  to  abate,  eommeree  did  not  rise  into  high 
estimatien  among  the  Romans.  The  trade  of  Greece,. 
Egypt,  and  the  other  eonquered  countries,  continued  to 
be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels,  after  they  were  reduc- 
ed into  the  form  of  Roman  proTinees.  As  Rome  was 
the  capital  of  the  world,  and  the  seat  <^  government^ 
all  the  wealth  and  valuable  productions  of  the  provinces 
flowed  naturally  thither.  The  Romans,  satiis^ed  with 
this,  seem  to  have  sufi^red  commerce  to  reinain  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  the  respective 
countries.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  Roman  power, 
which  reached  over  Uie  greatest  part  of  the  known 
world,  the  vigilant  inspection  of  the  Roman  magistrates, 
and  the  spirit  of  tiie  Roman  government,  no  less  intelli-' 
gent  than  active,  gave  such  additional  security  to  com- 
merce, as  animated  it  with  new  vigor.  The  union  among^ 
nations  was  never  so  entire,  nor  the  intercourse  so 
perfect,  as  within  the  bounds  of  this  vast  empire.  Com- 
merce, under  the  Roman  dominioar,  was  not  obstructed 
by  the  jealousy  of  rival  states,  interrupted  by  frequent 
hostilities,  or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One  super- 
intending power  moved  and  regulated  the  industry  of 
mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  joint    efforts. 

♦  Po\yb.  lib.  V.  . 
vol.  I.  '       a 


Wd^Yfgfttito  felt  this  infltience^  and  improTed  aBder  it* 
Ad  soon  as  the  Romans  aoqaired  a  taste  fer  the  luxuries 
cf  the  east,  the  trade  mth  India  through  Egypt  was 
pushed  with  new  vigor^  and  carried  on  to  greater  extent. 
B^r  frequenting  the  Indian  eontinent,  nayigators  became 
acquainted  with  (he  periodical  course  of  the  winds,  which» 
in  the  ocean  that  separates  Africa  iVom  India,  blov 
with  little  Tariation  during  one  half  of  ihe  year  from 
the  east,  and  during  the  other  half  Mow  with  equal 
steadiness  from  the  west.  Encouraged  by  observing 
this,  tb^  abandoned  tlieir  ancient  slow  and  dangerous 
course  along  the  coast,  and  as  soon  as  the  western  moa» 
soon  set  in,  took  their  dqpartur^  fr«m  Ocelis,  at  ihe 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  stretched  boldly  across 
the  ocean.*  The  unifbrm  direction  of  the  wind,  supply* 
iflg  the  ]dace  of  the  compass,  and  rendering  the  guid* 
ance  of  the  stars  less  necessary,  conducted  them  to  the 
port  of  MttSiris,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Indian  con- 
tinent.  There  th^  took  on  board  their  cargo^  and  re- 
turning with  the  eastern  monsoan,  finished  their  voyage 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  within  the  year*  This  part  of  Indiar 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar  coa^t,  seems  ta 
hare  been  the  utmost  limit  of  ancient  navigation  in  that 
quarter  of  l^e  globe.  What  imperfect  knowledge  the  an- 
cients had  of  the  immense  countries  which  stretch  beyond 
this  towards  the  east,  they  received  from  a  few  adventur 
rers,  who  had  visited  them  by  land*  Such  .  excursionsr  ^ 
were  neitlier  frequent  nor  extensive,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  while  the  Roman  intercourse  with  India  subsisted, 
no  traveller  ever  penetrated  further  than  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.!  The  fleets  iirom  Egypt  which  traded  at 
Musiris  were  loaded,  it  is  true,  with  the  spices  and  other 
rich  commodities  of  Ac  continent  and  islands  of  the 
ihrther  India;  but  these  were  brou^t  to  that  pei*t,. 
which  became  the*  staple  of  this  conunerce,  by  the  In* 

*Plin.  Nat.  UisL  lib.  vi.  c.  ^. 
\  Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  iOOG.    Sec  Note  VI# 


diaitd  tftcmsdTes,  ia  oaiiMs  kaDkiwed  out  of  om  tree*^ 
Vbe  Egyptian  and  Bomaa  merehanto,  satUfiad  wilU  ao* 
qidring  those  commodities  in  this  maMer,4M  pot  Uunk  it 
fieeessary  to  explore  unknown  seas,  and  ireaittre  lyoa  a 
flaageroQs  navigation^  in  quest  of  the  oountiies  whieh 
produced  them.  Bat  thoo^  the  disooTeriesof  the  Ror 
mans  in  India  were  so  lindted9  their  CMuneMo  there  was 
sueh  as  will  appear  considerable,  e¥en  to  the  present  age» 
in  whieh  the  Indian  trade  has  been  extended  far  b^^n^ 
4he  practice  or  conception  of  any  preceding  period.  W^ 
arc  informed  by  one  author  of  eredifi^  that  the  eom- 
merce  with  India  drained  the  Boman  empire  evofy  year 
of  more  than  four  h\indred  thousand  pounds ;  and  by 
ttnother,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  sailed  anna- 
ally  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  to  that  country.! 

$  XIL  The  discovery  of  this  new  method  of  salMng  to 
India^  is  the  most  considerable  itnprorem^it  in  naviga- 
tion made  during  the  eontinuaoce  of  the  Boman  powen 
But  in  aneient  times,  the  knowledge  of  countries  was 
acquired  more  by  land  than  by  sea  5^  and  the  Romans, 
from  their  peculiar  disinclination  to  naval  affairs,  may 
be  said  to  haTe  ne^eeted  totally  the  latter,  though  a 
more  easy  and  exj)editious  method  of  discovery.  The 
progress,  however,  of  theii*  victorious  armies  contri- 
buted greatly  to  extend  discovery  by  land,  and  gradually 
opened  the  navigation  of  new  and  unknown  seas.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquests,  the  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity had  no  communication  with  those  eountries  in 
Euroi>e,  which  now  form  its  most  opulent  and  powerful 
kingdoms.  The  interior  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  wewj 
imperfectly  known.  Britain,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  had  never  been  visited,  except  by  its 
neighbours  the  G^auls,  and  by  a  few  Carthaginian  mer- 
ehants.     The  name  of  Germany  had  scarcely  been  heard 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  Ub.  vi.  e.  26. 
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od  Into  nil  these  countrieB  ibe  arms  of  the  Romass 
penetrated :  they  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  Graul ;  they 
conquered  the  greatest  and  most  fertile  part  of  Britain  ; 
they  advaneed  into  G^muuiyy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
mer  Elbe.  In  Afiriea^  they  acquired  a  eonsiderable 
knowledge  of  the  provinces^  whieh  streteh  along  the 
Mediterranean  sea^  from  Egypt  westward  to  the  straits 
of  Ckules*  In  Asiat  they  not  only  subjected  to  their 
power  most  of  the  proTinees  whieh  composed  the  Persia 
an  and  Macedonian  empires,  but,  after  their  victories  over 
Mithridates  and  Tigraaes,  they  seem  to  have  made  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  countries  eontiguous  to  the 
Euxine  and  Cai^ian  seas,  and  to  have  carried  on  a 
more  extensive  trade  than  that  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
opulent  and  eimimercial  nations,  then  seated  around  thit 
£uxine  sea« 

§  XIIL  From  this  succinct  survey^of  discovery  and  nav- 
igation, which  I  have  traced  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his- 
torical knowledge  to  the  fiill  estabUshment  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  their  progress  appears  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully slow.  It  seems  neither  adequate  to  what  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
human  mind,  nor  to  what  might  hav^  been  performed  by 
the  power  of  the  great  empires  whieh  sue^sessively  gov- 
erned the  worUL  If  we  rejeet  accounts  that  are  fabulous 
and  obscure ;  if  we  adhere  steadily  to  the  light  and  infbr- 
fiiaiion  of  authentic  history,  w  ithout  substituting  in  its 
place  the  cotyectures  of  fancy,  or  the  dreams  of  et^mol- 
o^sts,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  acquired  of , the  habitable  globe  was  ex- 
tremely confined*  In  Enn^,  the  extensive  provinces  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  were  little  known  to  them. 
They  were  almost  totally  unacquainted  with  the  vast  coun- 
tries vrhieh  are  now  subject  to  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prusia,  Poland;  and  the  Russian  empire.  The 
more  barren  regions,  that  stretch  within  the  arctic  circle, 
were  quite  unexplored.  In  Africa,  their  researches  did 
not  extend  fiur  b^ond  the  provinces  which  border  w.  the 
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Meffiterranean^  mid  those  situated  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Arabhia  Gulf.  In  Asia,  they  were  unaequainted^ 
as  I  formerly  obserredy  ivith  all  thte  fertile  and  opulent 
eeuntries  beyond  the  Granges,  whieh  famish  the  most 
valuable  eoifnmodities  that,  in  modem  times,  have  been 
die  great  object  of  the  European  eommeree  iprith  India ; 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  ever  penetrated  into  those  im- 
ittense  regions  occupied  by  the  wandering  tribes,  whieh 
they  called  by  the  general  name  of  Samaritans  or  Scy- 
thians, and  now  possessed  by  Tartars,  of  Tarious  denom* 
inations,  sind  by  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Russia. 

$  XIV.  But  there  is  one  opinion,  timt  universally  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancients,  which  conveys  a  more  striking 
idea  of  the  small  progress  they  had  made  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  hatntable  globe,  than  can  be  derived  £rom 
any  detail  of  their  discoveries.  They  supposed  the  earth 
to  be  divided  into  five  regions,  which  they  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  zones.  Two  of  these,  which  were  nearest 
the  Poles,  they  termed  the  frigid  zones,  and  believed  that 
the  extreme  cold  which  reigned  perpetually  there,  render- 
ed them  uninhabitable.  Another,  seated  under  the  line 
and  extending  on  either  side  towards  the  tropics,  they 
called  the  torrid  zone,  and  imagined  it  to  be  so  burnt  up 
-^ith  unrcTmittiog  heat,  as  to  be  equally  destitute  of  inhab- 
itants. On  the  two  other  zones,  which,  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  earth,  they  bestowed  the  apellation  of  tem- 
l^erate,  and  taught  that  these,  being  the  only  regions  in 
which  life  could  subsist,  were  allotted  to  man  for  his  habi- 
tation. This  wild  opinion  was  not  a  conceit  of  the  unin- 
formed vulgar,  or  a  fanciful  fiction  of  the  poets,  but  a 
system  adopted  by  the  most  enlightened  philosophers,  the 
most  accurate  historians  and  geographers  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  According  to  this  theory,  a  vast  portion  of  the  habi- 
table  earth  was  pronoimced  to  be  unfit  for  sustaining  the 
human  species.  Those  fertile  and  populous  regions  within 
the  torrid  zone,  which  are  now  known  not  only  to  jield 
their  own  inhabitants  the  Hecessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
with  most  luxuriant  profusion^  but  to  commooicate  their 
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superfliioiu  stores  to  the  rest  of  fhe^eskl,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  mansion  of  perpetual  sterility  and  desolation.  As 
all  the  parts  of  the  g^obe,  whieh  the  aneients  had  diseoyer- 
edy  lay  within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  their  opinion 
tiiat  the  other  temperate  zone  was  filled  with  inhabitants^ 
was  founded  on  reasoning  and  eoiyeeture,  not  on  discovery. 
They  eren  belieyed  that^  by  the  intolerable  heat  of  tho 
torrid  zone,  sueh  an  insuperable  barrier  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two  temperate  regions  of  the  earth,  as  would 
prevent  forever  any  intercourse  between  their  respective 
inhabitants.  Thus  this  extravagant  theory  not  only  proves 
Ihnt  the  aneients  were  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
the  globe,  bat  it  tended  to  render  their  ignoi*anGe  perpe- 
tual, by  representing  all  attempts  towards  opening  a  com- 
munication with  the  remote  regions  of  the  earth,  as 
utterly  impraeticable.'"' 

$  XV.  But,  however  imperfect  or  inaccurate  tlie  geo- 
graphical  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
acquired  may  appear,  in  respect  of  the  present  improved 
state  of  that  science,  their  progress  in  discovery  will  seem 
considerable,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carried  navi- 
gation and  commeree  must  be  reckoned  great,  when  com- 
pared with  the  ignorance  of  early  times.  As  long  as  the 
Boman  empire  retained  sueh  vigor  as  to  preserve  its  au- 
Ihori^over  the  conquei'ed  nations,  and  to  keep  them  united 
it  was  an  obj^t  of  public  police,  as  well  as  of  private  curi- 
osrty,  to  examine  and  describe  the  countries  which  compos* 
ed  this  great  body.  Even  when  the  other  sciences  began  to 
decline,  geography,  enriched  with  new  observations,  and 
receiving  some  accession  from  the  experience  of  every 
age,  and  the  reports  of  every  traveller,  continued  to  im- 
prove. It  attained  to  the  highest  XM>int  of  perfection  and 
accuracy  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in  the  ancient  world, 
by  the  industry  and  genius  of  Ptolemy  the  philos<^her. 
He  floui*ished  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  published  a  description  of  the  terrestrial  globe  morf 
.amjde  and  exact  than  that  of  any  of  Ids  predecessors* 

*  See  Note  VIIL 


^  XVJ.  But,  8MII  after,  viokiit  emiyiilBi#M  b^gan  to  ' 
•hake  the  Roman  state ;  the  fatal  anbition  or  eapriee 
of  CoaetautiBe,  by  ehangfaig  the  seat  of  geTemmeiit,  di- 
I  vjdecl  and  weakened  its  force ;  the  barbarous  nations^ 
whieh  Proridenee  prepared  as  its  instrumeKts  to  orertnm 
the  mighty  fabrte  of  the  Roman  power,  began  to  assem- 
ble and  to  muster  their  armies  on  its  frontier  5  the  entire 
tottered  to  its  fall.  During  ^is  diseipline  and  old  age  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  was  impossible  that  the-  seienees 
should  go  on  improving.  Hie  effiirts  of  genius  were,  at 
that  period,  as  Imgnid  and  feeUe  as  thoite  of  gOTerameotr 
From  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  no  considerable  addition 
iieems  to  have  been  made  to  ge€(graphieal  knowledge,  nor 
did  any  important  reTolution  happen  in  trade,  excepting 
that  Constantmople,  by  ite  advantageons  situation,  and 
the  eneoaragement  of  the  eastern  emperors,  became  a 
eommercial  eity  of  the  Urst  note. 

^  XVIT.  At  length,  the  elouds  which  had  been  so  long 
gathering  round  the  Roman  empire,  burst  into  a  storm* 
Barbarous  nation!^  rushed  in  from  several  quarters  with 
irresistible  impetuosity,  and,  in  the  general  wreck  occa- 
sioned hy  the  inundation  whieh  overwhelmed  Europe,  the 
arts,  sciences,  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  Ro- 
mans, perished  in  a  great  measure,  and  disappeared.* 
All  the  various  tribes,  which  settled  in  the  ^ierent  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  were  uncivilized,  stnmgers 
to  letters,  destitute  of  arts,  unacquainted  with  regular 
government,  subordination,  or  laws.  The  manners  and 
institutions  of  some  of  them  were  so  rude,  as  to  be 
'hardly  compatible  with  a  state  of  social  union*  EuropCy 
when  occupied  by  such  inhabitants,  may  be  said  to  have 
returned  to  a  second  infancy,  and  had  to  begin  anew  its 
career  In  improvement,  science,  and  civility.  The  first 
eifeet  of  the  settlement  of  those  barbarous  invadei-s  was 
to  dissolve  the  union  by  whieh  the  Roman  power  had  ec-^ 

♦  Hist*  of  CJharics  V.  vol.  j,  p.  18.  72. 
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menied  mankind  together*  They  parcelled  out  Europe 
into  many  smali  and  independent  stateSf  Offering  from  each 
other  in  languages  and  cngtoms.  No  intereonrse  subsist- 
ed between  the  members  of  those  divided  and  hostile  com- 
mnnities.  Aeeustomed  to  a  simple  mode  of  life^  and 
averse  to  industry,  they  had  few  wants  to  si^Iy,  and  no 
superfluities  to  dispose  of.  The  names  of  strange  and 
of  enemy  became  once  more  words  of  the  same  jUnport* 
Customs  every  where  prevailed,  and  even  laws  were  estab* 
lished,  whieh  rendered  it  disagreeable  and  dangerous  to 
yisit  any  foreign  country.*  Cities,  in  whieh  alone  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  can  be  carried  on,  were  few,  incon- 
siderable, and  destitute  of  those  immunities  whieh  pro- 
duce security  or  excite  enterprise*  The  sciences,  on 
which  geography  and  navigation  are  founded,  yreape  not 
cultivated.  The  accounts  of  ancient  improveiiients  and 
discoveries,  contained  in  the  Greek  and  Soman  authors, 
were  ne^ected  or  misunderstood.  The  knowledge  of 
remote  regions  was  lost,  their  situation,  their  eommod- 
ities,  and  almost  their  names,  were  unknovni* 

$  XYIU.  One  circumstance  prevented  commercial 
intercourse  with  distant  nations  from  ceasing  altogether* 
Constantinople,  though  often  threatened  by  the  fierce  in- 
Taders,  who  spread  desolation  over  the  rest  of  Europot 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  destructive  rage.  la 
that  city,  the  knowledge  of  ancient  arts  and  discoveries 
was  preserved  $  a  taste  fbr  splendor  and  elegance  subsist- 
ed ;  the  productions  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries 
were  in  request;  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish 
there,  when  it  was  almost  extinct  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not  confine 
their  trade  to  the  islands  of  the  Axohipelego,  or  to  the 
adjacent  coasts  of  Asia ;  they  took  a  wider  range,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  which  the  ancients  had  marked  out, 
imported  the  ^commodities  of  the  East  Indies  from  Al- 
exandria* When  Egypt  was  torn  from  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  the  Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discos- 

*Hist.  of  Charies  Y.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  S27. 


ered  a  new  ehaaiidif  by  ivhich  the  productions  of  Indk 
ift^hl  be  Qonyeyed  to  C9iKitaiitiBc^.  Tbc^r  were  carri- 
ed up  the  Indiist  JM  fair  a^  that  great  riyer  is  narigable  | 
dbeiiee  they  were  tmaport^  by  laad  to  thie  banks  of  the 
liTer  Oxu8>  and  proeec^led  down  its  stream  to  the  Cas- 
piaa  sea*  There  th^  entered  the  Yolga^  a^id  jailing  up  it> 
were  eadrriedby  hind  to  the  Tanais,  which  conducted  them 
into  tfa^  EoiiBe  sea^  where  "vesfiels  from  Constantinople 
israited  their  ajnrival^*  This  extra(M[!dinary  and  tedious 
mode  of  emiYeyaaee  merits  a^tentlon^  not  <mly  as  a  proof 
of  the  yiolent  passion  wbioli  the  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tingle  had  eaneeived  fiir  the  luxuries  of  ih^  eufM,  and  um 
a.  specimen  of  the  arior  and  ingenuity  with  wJiieh  they 
earried  on  eommeree ;  bnt  because  it  demonstrates^  that^ 
during  the  ignorance  whichj'eigned  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
an  extensrtne  knowledge  of  remote  countries  was  still  pre- 
ferred in  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire* 

$  XIX  At  the  same  time,  a  gfeam  of  light  and  know- 
ledge beoke  in  upon  the  east*  The  Arabians  having  con- 
tracted spme  polish  for  the.seienees  of  the  people  whose 
empii-e  they  liad  computed  to  oyerturn,  trani^l^ted  the 
bo<dcs  of  several  of  the  Greek  philosoph^s  into  their 
own  language.  One  of  the  first  was  that  valuable  work 
of  Ptolemy,  whieh  I  hare  already  mentioned.  l]he 
stu^y  of  geogn^hy  became,  of  consequence,  an  early 
ol^eet  of  attention  to  the  Arai)ians«  But  that  acute  and 
.ingenious  peofde  cultivated  chiefly  the  speculative  aud 
seientiie  parts  of  geograi^*  In  order  to  ascertain  tlie 
figure  and  dimenshms  of  the  teyrrestrial  globe,  they  ap- 
plied the  principles  of  geometiy,  they  had  recourse  to 
mtronomical  observations,  they  employed  experiments 
and  operations,  which  £ur<^,  in  more  enlightened 
times,  has  been  pl^ud  to  adopt  and  to  imitate.  At  that 
period,  however,  the  fame  of  the  improvements  made  by 
the  Arabians  did  not  reach  Europe.  Tli^  knowledge  of 
their  discoveries  was  reserved  for  ages  capable  of  compre- 
hending and  perfecting  them. 

"i^Ramusio,  vol.  i.  p.  372,  F. 
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§  XX.  By  degrees,  the  ealamities  snd  desolation  brouf^ 
upon  the  western  provinees  of  the  Roman  empire  by  its 
barbarous  eonquerors,  were  forgotten,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure repaired.  The  rude  tribes  whieh  settled  there,  ac- 
quiring insensibly  some  idea  of  regular  government,  and 
some  relish  for  the  fnnetions  and  comforts  of  eiTil  life^ 
Europe  began  to  awake  firom  its  torpid  and  inaetire  state. 
The  first  symptoms  of  rcfvival  were  discerned  in  Italy. 
The  northern  tribes  which  took  possession  of  this  country 
made  progress  in  imiM^ovement  with  greater  rapidity  tfaaa 
the  people  settled  in  other  parts  of  Earope.  Yarioua 
causes,  whieh  it  is  not  the  olgect  of  Uiis  wori^  to  ena- 
merate  or  explain,  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  inda- 
pendeace  to  the  cities  of  Italy.*  The  acquisition  of  these 
roused  industry,  and  gave  motion  and  vigor  to  all  the 
active  powers  of  the  humui  mind..  Foreiga  commeroe 
revived,  navigation  was  attended  to  and  improved.  Coa- 
stantinople  became  the  chief  mart  to  which  the  Italians 
resorted.  There  they  not  only  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
ception, but  obtained  such  mercantile  privileges  as  ena- 
bled them  to  carry  on  trade  with  great  advantage.  They 
were  supjdied  both  with  the  precious  coaimoditics  of  the 
east,  and  with  many  curious  manufactures,  the  in*oduet 
of  ancient  arts  and  ingenuity,  which  still  subsisted  among 
the  Greeks.  As  the  labour  and  expense  of  conveyiag 
the  productions  of  India  to  Constantinoide  by  that  long^ 
and  indirect  course  which  I  have  described,  rendered  them 
extremely  rare,  and  of  an  exorbitant  price,  the  industry  of 
the  Italians  discovered  other  methods  of  procuring  them 
in  greater  abundance,  and  at  an  easier  rate.  They  some- 
times purchased  them  in  Alej^,  lYipoli,  and  other  porta 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  which  they  were  brou^t  by  a 
route  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  were  conveyed 
from  India  by  sea,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ascending 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  as  iar  as  Bagdat,  were  carried 
by  land  across  the  Desert  to  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 

♦Hist*  of  Charles  V.  vol.  L  p.  33. 
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to  the  towns  on  the  Medit^Tanean.  Bat  from  the  length 
of  tko  joorney^  and  die  dangers  to  which  the  caravans 
were  exposed^  this  proved  always  a  tedious,  and  often  a 
precarious  mode  of  conveyance.  At  length,  the  Soldans 
of  Egypt,  having  revived  the  commerce  with  India  in  its 
ancient  channel,  by  the  Arabian  Golf,  the  Itidiui  mer- 
chants, notwithstanding  tiM  violent  antipathy  to  each 
other  with  which  Christians  and  the  followers  of  Maho- 
met were  then  possessed,  repaired  to  Alexandria,  and 
enduring,  from  the  love  of  gain,  the  insolence  and  exac- 
tions of  the  Mahometans,  established  a  lucratire  trade 
in  that  port.  From  that  period,  the  conmiercial  spirit 
of  Italy  became  acthre  and  enterprising.  Venice,  Genoa^ 
Pisa,  rose  from  inconsiderable  towns  to  be  populous  and 
wealthy  cities.  Their  naval  power  increased;  their  ves- 
sels frequeoted  not  only  all  the  ports  'Of  the  MediteiTan- 
ean,  but  venturing  sometimes  beyond  the  Straits,  visited 
the  Maritime  towns  of  Spain,  France,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  England ;  and,  by  distributing  their  commodi- 
ties over  Europe,  began  to  communicaie  to  its  various 
nations  some  taste  for  the  valuable  productions  of  the 
Bast,  as  well  as  some  ideas  of  manufactures  and  arts^ 
which  were  then  unknown  beyond  tlic  precincts  of  Italy. 
$  XXT.  While  the  cities  of  Italy  were  thus  advancing 
in  their  career  of  improvement,  an  event  happened,  the 
most  extraordinary  perhaps  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
which,  instead  of  retarding  the  commercial  progress  of 
the  Italians,  rendered  it  more  rapid.  The  martial  spirit 
of  the  Europeans,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  religious 
seal,  prompted  them  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  infidels.  Vast  armies, 
composed  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  marched  towards 
Asia,  upon  this  wild  enterprise.  The  Genoese,  the  Pis- 
ans,  and  Venetians,  furnished  the  transports  which  car- 
ried them  thither.  They  supplied  them  with  provisions 
and  military  stores.  Beside  the  immense  sums  which 
they  received  on  this  account,  they  obtained  commercial 
privileges  and  establishments  of  great  coasequcncc  in 
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the  dettlemeiits  wMch  tke  Crusaders  made  in  Paleatinef 
and  in  other  pro^inees  of  Aria.    From  those  sourcesf 
prodigious  wealth  flowed  into  die  cities  wliith  I  haye 
mentioned.    This  was  aeeompanied  with  a  pnqMurtional 
incirease  of  power^  and  by  the  end  of  the  Holy  War^ 
Yeniee,  in  partieular,  beeame  a  great  maritime  state^ 
possessing  an  extensive  eommereey  and  ample  territories.'^! 
Italy  was  not  the  only  eonntry  in  which  the  Crusades 
contributed  to  revive  and  diffuse  such  a  spirit  as  prepared 
Europe  for  future  discoveries.    By  their  expeditions  into 
Asia^  the  other  European  nations  beeame  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  remote  regions,  which  formerly  they  Juiew  only 
by  name,  or  by  the  rep<Mrts  of  ignorant  uid  credulous 
pilgrims.    They  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manners,  the  arts,  and  the  accommodations  of  {people 
more  polished  than  themselves,   litis  intercourse  between 
the  east  and  west  subsisted  almost  two  centuries.    The 
adventurers,  who  returned  from  Aria,  communicated  to 
their  countrymen  the  ideas  which  they  had  acquired,  and 
the  habits  of  life  they  bad  contracted  by  visiting  more 
refined   nations.    The  Europeims  began  to  be  sensible 
of  wants  with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquaint- 
ed :  new  desires  were  excited ;  and  such  a  taste  for  the 
commodities  and  arts  of  other  countries  gradually  spread 
among  them,  that  they  not  only  encouraged  the  resort  of 
foreigners  to  their  harbours,  but  began  to  perceive  the 
advantage  and  necessity  of  applying  to  commerce  them- 
8elves.f 

$  XXIL  This  communication,  which  was  opened  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  encou- 
raged several  persons  to  advance  far  befyond  the  countries 
in  which  the  Crusaders  carried  on  their  operations,  and 
to  travel  by  land  into  the  more  remote  and  opulent  re- 
gions of  the  east.  The  wild  fimaticism,  which  seems  at 
that  period  to  have  mingled  in  all  the  schemes  of  indi^ 
viduals,  no  less  than  in  all  the  counsels  of  nations,  first 

*  Essai  dc  rHistoire  du  Commerce  de  Vcnisc,  p.  52,  etc. 
t  Hist  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  etc. 


ittciled  mmh  to  rater  u^n  di6se  1m^  and  dtagerMs  pere^ 
l^iMliMis.  They  vrete  afterwards  tmdertakeii  from  pro«« 
fetU  of  eomnercial  adrantagey  or  ttom  motivM  of  mero 
enriositjr.  Bet^amm,  a  Jew  of  Tudela,  in  the  kiagdoM 
of  Nararrey  poosessed  with  a  raperstitioiis  veneration  for 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  solkhoiifl  to  vidit  his  eounttyiMB 
in  the  east,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  such  a  state  of 
pow^er  and  opakmee  as  might  redound  to  the  honour  of 
his  seet,  set  oat  from  Spain  in  the  year  1160»  and  tra* 
Telling  by  land  to  Constantinopley  proeeeded  through  tho 
eonntries  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Ca^iian  seas, 
as  far  as  Chinese  l\Mtary.  From  thence  he  took  his 
route  towasils  the  south,  and  after  traversing  various 
provinces  of  the  fhrther  India,  he  embarked  on  the  Indian 
<)ieean,  visited  several  of  its  islands^  and  returned  at  tho 
end  of  thirteen  years  by  the  way  of  Kgypt,  to  Europe^ 
vrfth  much  infimnation  eonoeming  a  large  district  of  tho 
globe,  altogether  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  western 
Morld.^  The  aseal  of  the  head  of  the  Christian  eliureh 
co-operated  with  the  snperstition  of  Benjamin  the  JeWt 
in  discovering  the  interior  and  remote  provinces  of  Asia 
(1246).  All  Christendom  having  been  alarmed  with  ac- 
counts of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  IVirtar  arms  under 
Zengis  Khan,  Innocent  IV.  who  entertained  most  exalte 
ed  ideas  concerning  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power,  and 
the  subnussion  dne  to  his  injunctions,  sent  father  John 
dc  Piano  Carpini,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  of  Francio^ 
can  monks,  and  lather  Ascolino,  at  the  head  of  another 
of  Dominicans,  to  enjoin  Kayuk  Khan,  the  grandson  of 
Zengis,  who  was  then  at  the  bead  of  the  Tartar  empire, 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  desist  from  deso* 
latiiig  the  earth  by  his  arms.  The  haughty  descendant 
of  tlie  greatest  conqueror  Asia  had  ever  beheld,  aston- 
ished at  this  strange  mandate  from  an  Italian  priest, 
uhosc  name  and  jurisdiction  were  alike  unknown  to  hinit 
received  it  with  the  contempt  which  it  merited,  though 

♦Bergeron,  Rccueil  des  Voyages,  etc.  torn.  i.  p.  1. 
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he  dismissed  the  mendicants  vfho  delivered  it  witih  impu- 
nity. Buty  as  they  had  penetrated  into  the  eountry  by 
different  rontesy  and  fbilowed  for  some  time  the  Tartiu^ 
eampsy  whieh  vere  always  in  motion^  they  had  opportii'-^ 
kiity  of  visiting  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Carpini»  who  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Poland  and  Rnssia,  traTelled  thronf^h 
its  northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Thi- 
bet. Ascolinoy  who  seems  to  have  landed  somewhere  ift 
Byria^  advanced  through  its  southern  provinces  into  the 
interior  parts  of  Persia.^ 

(1233)  Not  long  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  contributed 
farther  towards  extending  the  knowledge  which  the  Euro- 
peans had  begun  to  acquire  of  those  distant  regions.  SouM 
desipcning  impostor,  who  took  advantage  of  the  slender 
acquaintance  of  Christendom  with  the  slate  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Askkdc  nations,  hfiving  infbrmed  him  that  a 
powerful  Chan  of  Tartars  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  the  monarch  listened  to  the  tale  with  pious  credu- 
lity, and  instantly  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  this 
iIlu8ti*ious  convert,  with  a  view  of  incithig  him  to  attack 
their  common  enemy,  the  Saracens,  in  one  quarter,  while 
he  fell  upon  them  in  another.  As  monks  were  the  only 
persons  in  that  age  who  possessed  such  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  qualified  them  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  he  em- 
ployed in  it  father  Andrew,  a  Jacobine,  who  was  followed 
by  father  William  de  Rubruquis,  a  Franciscan.  With 
resxiect  to  the  progress  of  the  former,  there  is  no  memo- 
rial extant,  llie  journal  of  the  latter  has  been  published. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Afoagu,  the  third 
Khan  in  succession  from  Zcngis,  and  made  a  circuit 
through  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  European  who  had  hitherto  explored  thcm.f 

To  those  travellers,  whom  religious  zeal  sent  forth  to 
visit  Asia,  succeeded  others  who  ventured  into  remote 
countries,  from  the  prospect  of  commercial  advantage, 
or  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.    The  first  and  most 

•Hakluyt,  i.  21.     Bergeron,  tom.  i. 
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emineot  of  tliese  was  Mareo  P0I09  a  Tenetian  of  a  noble 
famtf/.  HaviBg  engaged  early  in  trade^  (1265)  aoeording  to 
ike  eustom  of  his  eountry^^is  aspiring  mind  wished  &r  a 
flptere  of  aetirity  more  extensive  than  was  aflbrded  to  it 
by  the  established  traffie  earned  on  in  those  ports  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  whieh  the  Yenetians  frequented..  This 
prompted  him  to  travel  into  unknown  eountries,  ii|  ex* 
peetatidn  of  opening  a  eommereial  intercourse  with  them^ 
more  suited  to  the  sanguine  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  young 
adventurer. 

As  his  father  had  already  earned  some  European  com- 
modities to  the  court  of  the  great  Chan  of  the  Tartars, 
and  had  disposed  of  Uiem  to  advantage,  he  resorted  thi- 
thw.  Under  the  protection  of  Kublay  Chan,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  successors  of  Zengis,  he  continued 
Jiis  mereantiie  peregrinations  in  Asia  upwards  of  twenty- 
six  years ;  and  during  that  time  advanced  towards  the 
east,  far  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  to  whieh  any 
European  traveller  had  ever  ^H>ceeded.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  Carpini  and  Bubruquis,  along  the 
▼ast  unpeopled  plains  of  Tartary,  he  passed  through  the 
ehief  trading  cities  in  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Asia, 
and  penetrated  to  Cambalu,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  or  China,  sulgeet  at  that  time 
to  the  successors  of  Zengis.  He  made  more  than  one 
Toyage  on  the  Indian  ocean,  he  traded  in  many  of  the 
islands,  from  which  Europe  had  long  received  spiceries 
and  <^lier  comiaodities,  which  it  held  in  high  estimation, 
though  unacquainted  with  the  particular  countries  to 
whkh  it  was  io^bted  for  those  precious  productions ; 
and  he  obtained  information  concerning  several  countries, 
which  he  did  not  visit  in  person,  particularly  the  island 
Zipangri,  probably  the  same  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Japan.*  On  his  return^  he  astonished  his  contempora- 
ries with  his  descriptions  of  vast  regions,  whose  names 
had  never  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  with  sudh  pom- 
pous accounts  of  their  populousness,  their  opulence,  the 

•  Vigaggi  di  Marco  Polo.  Ramus,  ii.  2.  Bergeron,  torn.  ii. 
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Tarieiy  of  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  their  tfsdCf 
as  rose  far  above  the  conception  of  an  nninformed  age. 

About  half  a  century  after  ^areo  Polo,  (1522)  Sir  John 
Manderille,  an  Englishman,  eneouraged  by  his  example^ 
yisited  most  of  the  countries  in  the  east  which  he  had 
described,  and,  like  him,  published  an  account  of  them.")^ 
The  narrations  of  those  early  travellers  abound  with 
-many  wild  incoher^it  tales,  eonoeming  giants,  enohan- 
ters,  and  monsters*  But  they  were  not,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, less  acceptable  to  an  ignorant  age,  which 
delighted  in  what  was  marvellous.  The  wonders  which 
■they  told,  mostly  on  hearsay,  filled  the  multitude  with 
admiration.  The  facts  which  they  related  from  their 
own  observation,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  .more 
discerning.  The  former,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  popular  traditions  and  fables  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  had  passed,  were  gradually  disregarded  as 
Europe  advanced  in  knowledge.  The  latter,  however 
incredible  some  of  them  may  have  aj^ared  in  their  own 
time,  have  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  mod- 
ern travellers.  By  means  of  both,  however,  the  curi- 
osity of  mankind  was  excited  with  respect  to  the  remote 
parts  of  the  earth,  their  ideas  were  enlarged,  and  they 
were  not  only  insensibly  disposed  to  attempt  new  discov- 
eries, but  received  such  information  as  directed  to  that 
particular  course  in  which  these  were  itfterward^  carried 
on. 

$  XXm.  While  this  spirit  was  gradually  forming  in 
Europe,  a  fortunate  discovery  was  made,  which  contrib- 
uted more  than  all  the  efforts  and  ingenuity  of  preceding 
ages,  to  improve  and  to  extend  navigation.  That  won- 
derful property  of  the  magnet,  by  which  it  coromuii- 
eates  sudi  virtue  to  a  needle  or  slender  rod  of  iron,  as 
to  point  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth,  was  observed. 
The  use  which  might  be  made  of  tbh  in  directing  nav- 
igation was  immediately  perceived.~l  hat  most  valuable, 

*  Voyages  and  travels,  by  Sir  John  Mandevillc. 


^'Uiaed.  When»  %  meaa^  ^  it^  nijiY^gatars  found  tliat 
fit  all  ^e^ism^  a«4  iii  j^Tery  pT^e^  jl|ie^  co^Ml  di^(^ver  the 
^ortb  and  sQ.ujth  ^itb  90  sm^h  eas^  and  ^^curacy,  it  bc- 
eaa^c  1^  Avitger  iu;ce^ai7  jlo  depend  ni^r^ly  oa  the  light  of 
the  stars  and  the  ^eji^atjijop  of  the  s^a  cpa&t.  TTli^y  grad- 
a^ly  <AtaA49ned  itbelr  anjejyeJiM^  jLiniid  ^nd  JLingei^njg  coursp 
along  the  iihore^  yej^tMred  bomj  ¥>to  jlhc  pceany  and  re- 
lyhg  «n  ithip  Wdvr  gujide,  cojuld  a^ca*  i^  tiif^  darkest  nighty 
and , under  jtheuM^  ciou^y  pky,  with  a  secm^ty  aod  jffcci- 
aion  hjkhcgKo  unknown.  The  !cv9mpass  may  he  said  Jto  have 
opeueid  to  maa  the  dominioia  (^f  the  sea*  ^  .to  have  p^f, 
hvxk  in  Cull  posse^^on  of  the  earthy  hy  enahUng  hjun  to  viflr 
it  every  part  of  it.  Flavio  Gioia,  a.e^tij^eiri  ^f  ^imalfi,  9, 
Jtovvn  of  csoaaidcrahle  trade  in  tiUe  kiogdom  of  Naples,  ws^s 
the  author  o€  this  great  discovery,  about  (the  ye^r  ofj^ 
^Jhousand  three  Jhundred  smdtwo.  }X  hath  bec;i  ofte^  the 
fate  of  Ihose  itlu^niQiis  bQdc&ctors  of  m^Kiad,  wh9 
have  em^iolied  scienee  and  imf^oyod  the  artshy  their 
invenUon«9  to  derive  more  repuitatittn  ikm  henelk  (vom 
/the  h^py  efforts  of  tiieir  genius.  But  the  Jot  of  Gjoia 
Jias  been  BtBl  more  cruel ;  .throu^  the  inattention  or  ig- 
•noranee  of  oontemporary  historians,  he  has  been  ,defraud- 
-cd  even  of  the  fame  to  .whieii  Jie  had  sudi  a  just  title. 
-We  receive  fvom  them  no  information  .with  respeet  to 
Jus  {H^ession^  Jiis  cliaraoter,  the  precise  time  vdien  he 
made  this  important  discovery,  or  the  accidents  and  in- 
4}uiries  whieh  led  to  it.  The  know*Iedge  of  this  event, 
4hough  productive  of  greater  effisots  than  any  recorded 
in  .the  annals  of  tlie  human  j*aec,  is  .transmitted  to  us 
without  any  of  those  eiccumstances,  wfaioh  can  g)*atify 
the  curiosity  that  it  naturally  awakensJi'  fiut  though 
the  nse  of  the  compass  might  enable  :the  Italians  ,to  per- 
form the  short  voyages  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
.xritfi  gscater  seeui?ity  andexpeditiony  its  influence  was  not 
so  sadden  w  extensive,  as  immediately  to  render  naviga- 

*  CoUinasxt  Trorobeihis  de  Acus  nauticc  Inventore.  lostit/ 
Acad.  Bonon.  torn.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  373. 
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tion  adventurous,  and  to  exeite  a  spirit  of  discover^^ 
Many  causes  combined  in  preventing  this  beneficial  inven- 
tion from  producing  it9  full  effect  instantaneously.  Men 
relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly;  and  with  reluctance. 
They  are  averse  to  new  experiments,  and  venture  upon 
them  with  timidity.  The  commercial  jealousy  of  the 
Kalians,  it  is  probable,  labored  to  conceal  the  hap^y  dis- 
covery of  their  countrymen  from  other  nations.  The  ait 
of  steering  by  the  compass,  with  such  skill  and  accuracy 
as  to  inspire  a  full  confidence  in  its  direction,  was  acquii>« 
ed  gradually.  .  Sailors,  unaccustomed  to  quit  sight  of 
land,  durst  not  launch  out  at  once  and  commit  themselves 
to  unknown  seas.  Accordingly,  near  half  a  century  elaps- 
ed, from  the  time  of  Gioia's  discovery,  before  navigators 
ventured  into  any  seas  which  they  had  not  been  aecustont- 
ed  to  freqiient. 

§  XXIV.  The  first  appearance  of  a  bolder  spirit  may  be 
dated  from  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary  or 
Fortunate  Islands.  By  what  accident  they  were  led  to  the 
discovery  of  those  small  isles,  which  lie  near  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  contemporary  writers 
have  not  explained.    But  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,   the   people  of  all  the   different  king- 
doms into  wliieh  Spain  was  then  divided,  were    accus- 
tomed to  make  piratical  excursions  thither,   in  order  to 
plunder  the  inhabitants,    or  to  carry  them  off  as  slaves. 
Clement  VI.  in  virtue  of  the  right  claimed  by  the  holy 
see  to  dispose  of  all  countries  possessed  by  infidels,  erected 
those  isles  into  a  kingdom,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-four,  and  conferred  it  on  Lewis  de  la 
Cerda,  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Castile.    But 
that  unfortunate  prince,  destitute  of  power  to  assert  his 
nominal  title,  having  never  visited  the  Canaries,  John  de 
Bethencourt,  a  Norman  baron,  obtained  a  grant  of  them 
from  Henry  III.  of  Castile.*  Betliencourt,  with  the  valor 

*  Viera  y  Clavijo  Node,  de  la  Histor.  de  Caiiari%  I.  26$,  etc. 
Glas  Hist  c.  1. 
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amd  good  foriane  wbieh  dislinguished  the  adventurers  of 
his  country,  attempted  and  effected  the  oonquest,  and  the 
possession  of  the  Canaries  remained  for  some  time  in  his 
£imily,  as  a  fief  held  of  the  erown  of  Castile.  Previous  to 
this  expedition  of  Betheneourt,  his  countrymen  settled  in 
Normandy  are  said  to  have  visited  the  eoast  of  Africa^ 
(1565)  and  to  have  proceeded  far  to  the  south  of  tho 
Canary  islands.  But  their  voyages  thither  seem  not  to  have 
been  ondertaken  in  consequence  of  any  public  or  regular 
plan  for  extending  navigation  and  attempting  new  discov-^ 
eries«  They  were  either  excursions  suggested  by  that  rov- 
ing piratioal  spirit^  which  descended  to  the  Normans  from 
their  ancestors,  or  the  commercial  enterprises  of  private 
merchants,  which  attracted  so  little  notice^  that  hardly 
any  memorial  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary  au^ 
thor^*  In  a  general  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovei';}^  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  this  event;  and  leaving  it 
among  those  of  dubious  existence,  or  of  small  importance, 
we  may  conolude,  that  thoi^h  much  additional  inforn^a-  . 
tion  concerning  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  had  been 
received  by  travellers  who  visited  them  by  land,  naviga^ 
tion,  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  iifteentli  century,  had  not 
advanced  beyond  the  state  to  which  it  had  attained  be- 
fore the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

$  XXV.  At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  Providence 
decreed  that  men  were  i^  pass  the  limits  within  which  they- 
had .  been  so  long  confined,  and  open  to  themselves  a 
more  ara^e  field  wherein  to  display  their  talents,  their 
enterprise,  and  courage.  The  first  considerable  efibrts 
towards  this  were  not  made  by  any  of  the  more  powerful 
states  of  Europe,  or  by  those  who  had  applied  to  naviga- 
tion with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  The  glory  of 
leading  the  way  in  this  new  career  was  reserved  for  Por- 
tugal, one  of  the  smallest  and  least  powerful  of  tlie  Eu- 
ropean kingdoms.  As  tho  attempts  of  the  Portuguese  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  «f  those  parts  of  the  globe  with 
which  mankind  were  then  unacquainted,  not  only  iut- 
proved  and  extended  the  art  of  natigation^  but  roused 
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8u^b  a  spirit  of  ctiriosity  lifttd  entert)i4se^  As  led  io  the  dtfi- 
torery  of  the  Netr  Worlds  of  tirkiefa  I  propose  to  write  the 
history :  \t  is  hecessary  to  take  a  fall  view  of  the  rise,  the 
]^rogress4  atid  sile^css  of  th^ir  varions  naval  ojicratloas.  It 
ivas  in  this  school  that  the  diseirverel*  of  Ameriea  was 
trained ;  and  ntili^Bs  iVe  trace  the  steps  by  which  his  ia- 
dtruotors  and  gnide^  advanced^  it  trill  ht  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  eit*eiiitiManct^  whith  sii^^sted  the  idea^  or 
facilitated  the  execution  of  his  gre^t  design. 

$  XX*yi.  Various  cii^cnmstances  prompted  the  Portu- 
guese to  isxert  their  aetiyity  in  this  new  direction^  and  en- 
vied them  to  aeeompUsh  undertakings  apparently  supe- 
rior to  the  natural  fotHje  of  theit  monarchy.  The  kings  of 
iH^rtugal^  having  driven  the  Mooi^  out  of  their  domin-^ 
16ns,  had  acquired  pdwer,  *s  Well  as  glory,  by  the  success 
of  their  arms  against  the  inftdels.  By  their  victories  ovel» 
them,  they  had  extended  the  royal  authority  beyond  tl«j 
narrow  limits  within  which  it  was  originally  circttmserib- 
cd  in  PoHugal,  as  weH  a^  in  other  fbudal  kingdoms* 
TFhey  had  the  comnmnd  of  the  national  force,  could  rotise 
it  to  act  \nih  united  vigor,  and,  after  the  e^pnlsion  of 
the  Moors,  could  employ  it  ilv  ith6ut  <ilread  of  interr^i- 
tion  fi'om  any  domestic  ienemy*  By  the  perpetual  hos- 
tilities carried  on  for  several  centuries  against  the  Maho- 
inetans,  the  martial  and  adventurous  spint  which  distin- 
guished an  the  Eul*opean  nations  during  the  middle  ages, 
'was  improved  ahd  heightened  among  the  Portuguese.  A 
fierce  civil  wa3p  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteen^*  cen- 
tury, occasioned  by  a  disputed  succession,  augmented  the 
miUtary  ardor  of  the  nation,  and  formed  dr  called  A^rth 
men  of  such  active  and  dating  genius,  as  al^  fit  ftr  boM 
undertakings,  Tlie  situiitidn  of  the  kiiigdom^  bounded 
on  every  side  by  the  dominions  of  a  more  powerfnl  neigh- 
trour,  did  not  afibrd  free  scope  to  tlife  activity  of  the 
Portuguese  by  land,  as  the  strength  of  their  monarchy 
was  no  match  for  drnt  of  Castite.  But  Portugal  was  a 
IruarKirae  state,  iu  which  €liere  tiere  many  eommodimis 
Isarbors;  the  people  had  begtiii  tottake  sottiei^rogressinthe 


kttowli^^  and  praetke  of  natigatioii ;  and  tlie  tea  was 
opeii  to  ihem,  pteM^i^  the  •nly  ield  ef  eiilerpriw  in 
irrliieh  they  eoald  dktingUMh  themtelves* 

§  XSlYU.  Suck  was  the  state  of  Ptvtiigal,  aad  sneh 
the  dispositioii  of  tiie  people^  when  John  L  suroamed 
the  Bastltrd,  obtained  seetire  possession  of  the  erowa  by 
the  peaee  eoneluded  With  Castile,  in  the  your  one  thou- 
sand ftnr  hundred  and  eleven,  fite  was  a  prinee  of  prcat 
merit,  who,  by  superior  eourago  and  abilities,  had  open- 
ed  his  way  to  a  throne  whieh,  of  right*  did  not  belooi;  to 
him*  He  instantly  perceived  AaC  it  would  be  impossible 
to  preserve  publie  o<4er,  or  domestic  tranquHity,  with- 
out  finding  some  employment  t^t  the  restiess  spirit  of 
his  subjects.  With  this  view  he  assembled  a  numeroiift 
fleet  at  losbon,  composed  of  all  Ao  ships  whieh  he  eouM  fit 
out  in  his  own  kiBgdom>  anA  of  many  hired  from  foreigners. 
Tliis  great  armament  was  destined  to  vJiBtk  the  Moors 
settled  on  fte  eoast  of  Barbary.  While  it  was  equip- 
ping, a  few  vessels  wei»e  a^pqpoiated  to  sail  along  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Afriea  boaaded  by  the  Atiaatio  oceaa,  and 
to  discover  the  unknown  countries  sitaated  there.  From 
this  inconsiderable  attempt,  we  may  date  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  that  qiirit  of  discovery,  which  «iiea«d  the  barri- 
ers tha^  had  so  long  shut  out  mankind  from  the  know- 
ledge of  one  half  of  the  te^re^trldi  globe. 

At  the  time  when  John  seat  forth  these  ships  on  this 
new  voyage,  tiie  art  of  aavigation  was  stiU  very  impcr- 
feet.  Though  Africa  lay  so  neas*  to  Portagal,  and  the 
fifrtflity  of  the  countries  already  known  on  that  cotttinent 
invited  men  to  explore  it  more  M^  the  'Portaguese  had 
never  ventor^to  sail  beyond  Capef  JVItm.  That  promon- 
tory, as  its  name  imports,  was  hitherto  4MMffiidc9*cd  as  a 
boundary  which  codkl  not  be  passed.  But  4he  nations  of 
Eutopc  had  now  acquii^  as  much  knowledge,  as  emlNd- 
dened  dieto  to  disregard  the  prejudices  and  to  correct 
the  errors  of  their  anoetfton*  The  long  rotgn  of  igao- 
i*ance,  the  constant  enemy  of  every  cnrious  inquiry,  and 
of  every  new  undertakin{;>  was  approaching  to  its  period. 
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The  light  of  science  began  to  da^m.  The  works  of  the 
aneient  Greeks  and  Bomaas  began  to  be  read  with  ad- 
miration and  profit.  The  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Ara- 
bians were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  settled 
in  Spain  and  Portugal^  and  by  the  Jews^  who  were  very 
numerous  in  both  these  kingdoms.  Grcometry,  astrono- 
my,  and  geo^^phy,  the  sciences  on  which  the  art  of 
navigation  is  founded^  became  objects  of  studious  atten- 
tion. The  memory  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  an- 
cients was  revived,  and  the  progress  of  their  navigation 
and  commerce  began  to  be  traced.  Some  of  the  causes 
which  have  obstructed  the  cultivation  of  science  in  Por- 
tugal, during  this  century  and  the  last,  did  not  exist,  or 
did  not  operate  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;*  and  the  Portuguese,  at  that  period,  seem  to  have 
kept  pace  with  other  nations  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  in 
literary  pursuits. 

'  $  XXYIII.  As  the  genius  of  the  age  favored  the  exe- 
cution of  that  new  undertaking,  to  which  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  country  invited  the  Portuguese,  it  proved 
successful.  The  vessels  sent  on  the  discovery  doubled 
that  formidable  Cape,  which  had  terminated  the  pro* 
gress  of  former  navigators,  and  proceeded  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  beyond  it,  to  Cape  Bojador.  As  its  rocky 
clifiB,  which  stretched  a  considerable  way  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, a^ieared  more  dreadful  than  the  promontory  which 
they  had  passed,  the  Portuguese  commander  durst  not 
attempt  to  sail  round  ft,  but  returned  to  Lisbon,  more 
satisfied  with  having  advanced  so  far,  than  ashamed  of 
having  ventured  no  ftrther. 

$XXIX.  Inconsiderable  as  this  voyage  was,  it  in- 
creased the  passion  for  discovery,  which  began  to  arise  in 
Portugal.  The  fortunate  issue  of  the  king's  expedition 
against  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  (H77)  added  strength  to 
that  s^it  in  the  nation,  and  pushed  it  on  to  new  under* 
takings.    In  order  to  render  these  successful,  it  was  ne- 
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oessary  that  they  skould  be  eondueted  by  a  per^n  who 
possessed  abilities  capable  of  cliseerning  what  was  at- 
tainable, who  enjoyed  leisure  to  form  a  regular  system 
for  prosecuting  diseovery,  and  who  was  animated  with 
ardor  that  would  persevere  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  re- 
pulses. Hfqipily  for  Portugal,  she  found  all  those  quali- 
ties in  Henry  Duke  of  Yiseo,  the  foarth  son  of  king 
John  by  Philippa  of  Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry  lY.  king 
of  England.  That  prinoe,  in  his  early  youth,  having 
accompanied  his  father  in  his  expedition  to  Barbary,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  many  deeds  of  valor.  To  the  mar- 
tial spirit,  which  was  the  characteristic  (^  every  man  of 
noble  birth  at  that  time,  he  added  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  more  enlightened  and  polished  age.  He  cul- 
tivated the  arts  and  sciences,  which  were  then  unknown 
and  despised  by  persons  of  his  rank.  He  applied  with 
peculiar  fondness  to  the  study  of  geography ;  and  by  the 
instruction  of  able  masters*  as  well  as  by  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  he  early  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
habitable  globe,  as  discovered  the  great  probability  of 
finding  new  and  opulent  countries,  by  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Such  an  obrjeet  was  formed  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  a  youthful  mind,  and  he  es- 
poused with  the  utmost  zeal  the  patronage  of  a  design 
which  might  prove  as  beneficial,  as  it  appeared  to  be 
splendid  and  honorable.  In  order  that  he  might  pursue 
this  great  scheme  without  interruption,  he  retired  from 
court  immediately  after  his  return  from  Africa,  and  fix- 
ed his  residence  at  Sagrcs,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where 
the  prospect  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  invited  his  thoughts 
continually  towards  his  favorite  project,  and  eaoouraged 
him  to  execute  it.  In  this  retreat  he  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  bis  country,  who  aided 
him  in  his  researches.  He  applied  for  information  to 
the  Moors  of  Barbary,  who  were  .accustomed  to  travel 
by  land  into  the  interior  pruvinees  of  Africa,  in  quest  of 
ivory,  gold-dust  and  other  rich  commodities.  He  eon* 
suited  the  Jews  settled  in  PortugaL    By  promises,  re- 
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wards,  aod  marks  of  respect*  ke  allured  intt  bis  serriec 
scTeral  persons^  forteigiicrs  as  well  as  Portttguese,  wka 
fiiere  evamcnt  £br  iiieu*  sksU  in  oaTi^tioD.  In  loJdag 
llMse  preparatory  st^ps,  the  gmat  abilities  'of  ibe  prinoe 
were  seoMuled  hy  hh  private  viriiies*  His  intciprity,  bis 
ftffabilkf.  Ids  respect  lor  Tetigiaa,  his  zeal  <or  the  honor 
of  liis  eouBtry^  etigagod  persons  of  all  ranks  to  applaud 
his  des^n^  and  to  favor  the  execution  of  k.  His  sekemcji 
we«e  aUowed  by  the  greater  part  of  his  countryofeen^  to 
proceed  neiiber  feom  ambidun  noor  the  desire  4>f  wealth, 
Inft  to  flow  from  the  warm  beaevoknee  of  a  heart  eager 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  wbieb  justly 
ei¥titled  him  to  assume  .a  motto  for  his  device,  that  de- 
scribed the  quality  by  which  he  wished  to  he  distinguish- 
ed, the  talent  qf  doing  good* 

5  XXX.  His  first  eflTort,  as  is  usual  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  new  undertaking,  was  extremely  inconsider- 
able. He  fitted  out  a  single  ship,  (1M8)  and  giving  the 
command  of  it  to  John  tjfonzailez  Zaix^o  and  Tristan  Ta2, 
two  gentlemen  of  his  household,  who  voluntarily  offered 
to  conduct  the  enterprise,  he  instructed  them  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  double  f)ape  Bojadoc,  and  thence  to 
steer  towanls  the  south.  Tliey,  according  to  the  mode 
of  navigation  which  still  prevailed,  held  their  course 
along  the  shore  5  and  by  following  Ihat  direction,  they 
must  have  encountered  almost  insuperable  difiiculties  in 
attempting  to  pass  Cape  Bojador*  But  fortune  came  in 
aid  to  their  want  of  skill,  and  prevented  the  voyage  from 
being  altogether  fruitless.  A  sudden  squall  of  wind  arose, 
drove  them  out  to  sea,  and  when  they  expected  every 
moment  to  x>^rish,  landed  them  on  an  unknown  island, 
which  from  their  happy  escajie  they  named  Porto  Santo. 
In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  the  discovery  of  this  smaU 
island  appeared  a  matter  of  such  moment,  that  they  in- 
stantly returned  to  Portugal  with  tlie  good  tidings,  and 
were  received  by  Henry  with  the  ajqilause  and  honour 
due  to  fortunate  adventurers.  Thi^  fiiint  dawn  of  success 
filled  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pui*siiit  of  a  favx)rite  object 


with  vneh  sanguine  kapes  as  were  suffieient  ineitementa 
to  proeeeA.  Next  year^  Henry  gent  out  three  ships  under 
the  same  eommaaderst  to  whom  he  joined  Bartholomew 
PerestreUoy  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  island  whieh 
they  had  diseoTered*  When  they  began  to  settle  in  Por« 
to  Santo,  they  observed  towards  the  south  a  fixed  spot 
in  the  horizon  like  a  small  blaek  cloud.  By  degrees 
they  were  led  to  eoqjeeture  that  it  might  be  land*  and 
steering  towards  it,  they  arrived  at  a  eonsiderable  island, 
uninhabited  and  covered  with  wood,  whieh,  on  that  ae- 
eount,  they  called  Madeira*^  As  it  was  Henry's  ehief 
object  to  render  his  discoveries  usefbl  to  his  country,  he 
immediately  equipped  a  fleet  to  carry  a  colony  of  Por- 
tuguese to  these  island.  (1420)  By  his  provident  earCf 
they  were  furnished  not  only  with  the  seeds,  plants,  and  do- 
neslie  animals  common  in  Europe  }  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  the  soil 
would  prove  fkvorable  to  the  rearing  of  other  produe- 
tionsf  he  ppseured  slips  of  the  vine  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  the  rich  wines  of  whieh  were  then  in  great  re- 
quest, aaid  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily,  into 
which  it  had  been  lately  introduced*  These  throve  so 
prosperously  in  this  new  country,  that  the  benefit  of  cul- 
tivating them  was  immediately  perceived,  and  the  sugar 
and  wme  of  Madeira  quickly  became  articles  of  some 
consequence  in  the  commerce  of  Portugal*! 

§  XXXI.  As  soon  as  the  advantages  derived  from  this 
first  settlement  to  ibe  west  of  the  European  continent 
began  to  be  felt,  the  spirit  of  discovery  appeared  less 
chimerical,  and  became  more  adventurous*  By  their 
voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Portuguese  were  gradually  ac- 
customed to  a  bolder  navigation,  and  instead  of  creeping 
servilely  along  the  coast,  ventured  into  the  open  sea.  In 
oonsequenee  of  taking  this  course,  Gilianez,  who  com- 
manded one  of  Prince  Henry's  ships,  doubled  Cape  Bo- 

•  Historical  Relation  of  the  first  Discovery  of  Madeira,  trans- 
lated from  the  Portuguese  ot  Fran.  Alcafanma,  p.  15,  etc. 
tLud.  Guicciardioi  Descritt  de  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  180,  181. 
vox.  I.  6 
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jador,  tht  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  naTigaiion  up^ 
wards  of  twenty  jearB^  and  whieh  had  hitherto  bee« 
deemed  unpassable.  This  successful  Toyage^  which  the 
ignorance  of  the  age  plaeed  on  a  level  with  the  most 
famous  exph>its  recorded  in  history^  opened  a  new  ^here 
to  navigation^  as  it  discovered  the  vast  continent  of  AIri* 
ea^  still  washed  by  the  Atlatitic  ocean,  and  stretched  to- 
wards the  south.  Part  of  this  was  soon  explm^d ;  the 
Portuguese  advanced  within  the  tropics,  and  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  they  discovered  the  river  Senegal,'  and  all 
the  coast  extending  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Yerd* 
$  XXXH.  Hitherto  the  Portuguese  had  been  guided 
in  their  discoveries,  or  encouraged  to  attempt  them,  by 
the  light  and  information  which  they  received  from  tho 
works  of  the  ancient  mathematiciaas  and  geographers* 
But,  when  they  began  to  enter  the  tonrid  zone,  the  no- 
tion which  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  that  the  heat» 
which  reigned  perpetually  there,  was  so  excessive  as  to 
tender  it  uninhabitable,  deterred  them,  for  some  time^ 
from  proceeding.  Their  ovra  observations,  when  they 
first  ventured  into  this  unknown  and  formidable  regi<Hi» 
tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  antiquity  concerning  the 
violent  operation  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  As  Car 
as  the  river  Senegal,  the  Portuguese  had  found  the  coast 
of  Africa  inhabited  by  people  nearly  resembling  the 
Moors  of  Barbary*  When  they  advanced  to  the  south 
of  that  river,  the  human  form  seemed  to  put  on  a  new 
appearance.  They  beheld  men  with  skins  black  as  ebony, 
with  short  curled  hair,  flat  noses,  thick  lips,  and  all  the 
peculiar  features  which  are  now  known  to  distinguish  the 
race  of  negroes.  This  surprising  alteration  they  natur- 
ally attributed  to  the  infl.uence  of  heat,  and  if  they  should 
advance  nearer  to  the  line,  they  begui  to  dread  that  its 
cfiects  would  be  still  more  violent.  Those  dangers  were 
exaggerated^  and  man^'  other  objections  against  attempt- 
ing farther  discoveries  wei-e  proposed  by  some  of  the 
grandees,  who,  from  ignoranee,  from  envy,  or  from  that 
cold  timid  jwudeucc  which  rejects  whatever  has  the  ^ir 
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4r  fkfffdty  or  entei^se^  had  hitherto  eondemned  all 
"PriBee  Henry's  8eheiiie««  Tliey  represented,  that  it  Tras 
aHogether  ehimerical  to  expeet  any  ari vantage  from  coun* 
tries  situated  in  that  region  which  the  wisdom  and  expe- 
rienee  of  antiqaity  had  pronouneed  to  be  unfit  for  the 
habitation  of  men ;  that  their  forefathers,  s^isfied  with 
eultlvating  the  territory  whieh  Providence  had  allotted 
them^  did  not  waste  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  by  froit- 
Icss  projects,  in  quest  of  new  settlements ;  that  Portugal 
iras  already  exhausted  by  the  eiqiense  of  attempts  to  dts- 
eover  lands  whieh  either  did  not  exists  or  whit'h  nature 
destined  to  remain  unknown ;  and  was  drained  of  nien^ 
who  might  have  been  employed  in  undertakings  attended 
^th  more  certain  suceess,  and  productive  of  greater 
benefit.  But  neither  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  nor  their  reasonings  concerning  the  interests  of 
Portugal,  made  any  impression  upon  the  determined 
philosophic  mind  of  I¥inee  Henry.  The  discovci'ies 
i^'htch  he  had  already  made,  convinced  him  timt  the 
ancients  had  little  more  than  a  conjectural  knowledge 
of  the  torrid  ssone.  He  was  no  less  satisfied  that  the 
polKical  arguments  of  his  opponents,  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  Portugal,  were  malevolent  and  ill  founded. 
In  those  sentiments  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  his 
brother  Pedro,  who  governed  the  kiifgdom  as  guaiHllan 
of  their  nephew  AJphonso  V«  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  during  his  minority ;  and  instead  of  slackening 
his  efforts,  Henry  continued  to  pursue  his  discoveries  with 
&esh  ardor. 

$  XXXIII.  But,  in  or^r  to  silence  all  the  murmurs  of 
opposition,  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority  in  favor  of  his  operations.  AVith  tliis 
▼iew  he  applied  to  the  Pope,  and  represented,  in  pom- 
pous terms,  the  pious  and  unwearied  zeal  wkh  whieh 
he  had  exerted  himself  during  twenty  years,  m  discov- 
ering unknown  countries,  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
which  were  utter  strangers  to  true  reli;>ion,  wandering 
in  heathen  darkness,  or  led  astray  by  the  delusions  of 
Mahomet.    He  besought  the  holy  father,  to  whom,  as 
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the  Tioar  <^  Christ,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  weift 
sulgeet,  to  confer  on  the  erown  of  Portugal  a  right  to  aM 
the  countries  possessed  by  Infid^,  which  should  be  das* 
covered  by  the  industiy  of  its  sul^ts,  and  subdued  by 
the  force  of  its  arms.  He  entreated  him  to  enjoin  all 
Christian  powers^  under  the  highest  penalties,  not  to 
molest  Portugal  while  engaged  in  this  laudable  enteiv 
prise,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  settUag  in  any  of  the 
coiuitries  which  the  Portuguese  should  diseorer*  He 
promised  that,  in  all  their  expeditiwiB,  it  should  be  the 
chief  object  of  his  countrymen  to  spread  the  fcaowledgt 
of  the  Christian  religion,  to  ertablish  the  authority  of 
the  holy  see,  and  to  increase  the  flock  of  the  umy^rsal 
pastor.  As  it  was  by  improving  with  dexterity  every  te^ 
Torable  conjecture  for  acquiring  new  pbwers,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  had  gradually  extended  its  usurpations* 
Eugene  IT.  the  Pontiff  to  whom  this  af^dication  was 
made,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  whieh  now  present- 
ed itself.  He  instantly  perceived,  that  by  complying 
with  Prince  Henry's  request^  he  might  exercise  a  pre« 
Fogative  no  less  flattering  in  its  own  nature,  than  likely 
to  prove  beneficial  in  its  consequences*  A  bull  was  ac- 
eordingly  issued,  in  which,  after  a^lauding  in  the  strong** 
est  terms  the  past  efforts  of  the  Portuguese,  and  exhort- 
ing  them  to  proceed  in  that  laudable  career  on  whieh 
they  had  entered,  he  granted  them  an  exclusive  right  to 
all  the  countries  whieh  they  should  discover,  from  Cape 
If  on  to  the  continent  of  India. 

Extravagant  as  this  donation,  comprehending  juch  a 
large  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  would  now  aM>«ar, 
even  in  Catholic  countries,  no  person  in  the  flf teenth  cen« 
tuiy  doubted  that  the  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
^ostolic  power,  had  a  right  to  confer  it.  Prince  Henry 
was  soon  sensible  of  the  advantages  whi<di  he  derived 
from  this  transaction.  His  schemes  were  authmsed  and 
sanctified  by  the  bull  apjNroving  of  them.  The  spirit  of 
discovery  was  connected  with  zeal  for  religion,  whiefay 
in  that  age^  was  a  principle  of  such  activity  and  vigors 
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«s  to  influence  the  conduct  of  nations.  All  Christ 
tfftB  pinecs  were  detenred  from  intruding  into  tiioae 
€oiuitries  ^rhicli  the  Portuguese  had^diBoovercd,  or  from 
htemipting  the  progress  of  their  nayigation  and  con«^ 
quest.* 

$  XXXIV.  The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  soon 
spread  over  Europe.  Men,  long  aeenstomed  to  eircum^ 
oeribe  ti|e  activity  and  l&novledge  of  the  human  mini 
inthin  the  limits  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  eonfin* 
ei,  were  astonished  to  behold  the  sphere  of  navigation  so 
vttddenly  enlai^ed,  and  a  prospect  opened  of  visiting  re« 
l^ons  of  the  globe,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown 
in  former  times.  The  learned  and  speculative  reasoned 
smd  formed  theories  concerning  those  unexpected  discov- 
eries. The  vulgar  inquired  and  wondered ;  while  enter- 
prising adventurers  crowded  from  every  part  of  Europe, 
«ofieiting  n*ince  Henry  to  employ  them  in  this  honorable 
service.  Many  Yenctians  and  Genoese,  in  particular, 
who  were  at  that  time,  superior  to  all  other  nations  in 
Ae  science  of  naVal  affairs,  entered  'aboard  the  Portu* 
guese  sbips,  and  acquired  a  more  perfect  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  profession  in  that  new  school  of  na« 
^gation.  In  emulation  of  these  foreigners,  the  Portu^ 
^ese  exerted  their  own  talents.  Tlie  nation  seconde,d 
the  designs  of  the  prince.  Private  merchants  formed 
companies  (1446),  with  a  view  to  search  for  unlcnown 
countries.  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  which  lie  off  the 
promontory  of  that  name,  were  ^scovcred,  and  soon  af- 
ter (1449)  the  isles  called  Azores.  As  the  former  of 
these  are  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Af  ncatt 
coast,  and  the  latter  nine  hundred  miles  from  any  conti- 
nent,  it  is  evident,  by  their  venturing  so  boldly  into  tlio 
open  seas,  that  the  Portuguese  had,  by  this  time,  im- 
proved greatly  in  the  art  of  navigation. 

$  XXXV.  While  the  passion  for  engaging  in  new  un- 
dertakings was  thus  warm  and  active,  it  received  an  un* 
fortunate  check  by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  whose 

♦  Sec  Note  X. 
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miperior  knowledge  had  hitherto  directed  all  the  o^ersr- 
tions  of  the  discoverers,  and  whose  patrona^  had  en- 
eouraged  and  protected  them.  But  nfdtwithstanding  all 
the  adrantages  which  they  deriyed  from  these,  the  Por- 
tuguese, during  his  life^  did  not  advance,  in  their  utmost 
progress  towards  the  south,  within  five  degrees  of  the 
equinoctial  line ;  and,  after  their  continued  exertions  for 
half  a  century,  (from  1412  to  i46&)  hardly  fifteen  hun* 
dred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa  were  discovered.  To 
an  age  acquainted  with  the  eflbrts  of  navigation  in  its 
state  of  maturity  and  improvement,  those  essays  of  its 
etitly  years  must  necessarily  appear  feeble  and  unddlful. 
But,  inconsiderable  as  they  may  be  deemed,  they  were 
sufiicient  to  turn  the  curiosity  of  the  European  nations 
into  a  new  channel,  to  excite  an  enterprising  spirit,  and 
to  point  tiie  way  to  future  discoveries. 

§  XXXVI.  Alphonso,  who  possessed  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal at  the  time  of  Prince  Henry's  death,  was  so  much 
engaged  in  supporting  his  own  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  Castile,  or  in  carrying  on  his  expeditions  against  the 
Moors  in  Barbary,  that  the  force  of  his  kingdom  being 
exerted  in  other  operations,  he  could  not  prosecute  the 
discoveries  in  Africa  with  ardor.  He  committed  tiie 
conduct  of  them  to  Fernando  Gomez,  a  merchant  in  Lis- 
bon, to  whom  he  granted  an  exclusive  right  of  commerce 
with  all  tlie  Countries  of  which  Prince  Henry  had  taken 
possession.  Under  the  restraint  and  oppression  of  a 
monopoly,  the  spirit  of  discovery  languished.  It  ceased 
to  be  a  national  object,  and  became  the  concern  of  a  pri- 
vate man,  more  attentive  to  his  own  gain,  than  to  the 
glory  of  his  country.  Some  progress,  however,  was 
made.  The  Portuguese  ventured  atlength  to  cross  the  line, 
(1471)  and,  to  their  astonishment,  found  that  region  of 
the  torrid  zone,  which  was  supposed  to  be  scorched 
with  intolerable  heat,  to  be  not  only  habitable,  but 
populous  and  fertile. 

$  XXXVII.  John  II.  who  succeeded  his  father  Alphonso, 
(li<Sl)  possessed  talents  capable  both  of  forming  and  ex- 


^eat3B|^  gttzi  designs.  As partef  bis  rei^enttes^  idtiie 
j^rinee,  had  arisen  from  the  duties  en  the  trade  with  the 
Bewlj-diseovered  eonntries^  ^s  naturally  turned  his  atr 
teotion  towards  them^  uhI  satisfied  him  with  respeet  to 
their  utility  and  importanee.  In  proportion  as  his  knQM[^ 
kdge  of  these  countries  extended,  the  po»ession  of  thea 
appeared  to  be  of  greater  consequenee.  While  the  Portu* 
guese  proceeded  along  the  eoast  of  Afriea,  from  Ciq^ 
Hon  to  the  river  Senegal,  they  found  all  that  extensive, 
tract  to  be  sandy,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited  by  a; 
wretehed  peojde,  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  and 
Bubjeet  to  the  .vast  enqpire  of  Moroeeo.  Bui  to  the  south 
of  that  river,  the  power  and  religion  of  the  Mehometans 
were  unknown.  The  country  was  divided  into  small  and 
independent  principalities,  the  p^ulati<HL  was  consider^ 
able^  the  soU  fortUe,*  and  the  Portuguese  soon  discover-' 
ed  that  it  produced  ivoiy,  lieh  gums,  gold,  and  other 
valuable  eonunedities.  By  the  acquisition  of  these,  com-* 
meree  was  enlarged,  and  became  more  adventurous. 
Men,  animated  and  rendered  active  by  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  gain»  pursued  discovery  with  greater  eagerness^ 
than  when  they  were  excited  only  by  curiosity  and  hope. 
$  XXXYUL  This  spirit  derived  no  small  reinforcement 
of  vigor  from  the  countenanee  of  such  a  monarch  as 
John.  Declaring  himself  the  patron  of  every  attempt 
towards  discovery,  he  promoted  it  with  all  the  ard<»*  of 
his  grand  uncle  Prince  Henry,  and  with  superior  power. 
The  effects  of  this  were  immediately  felt.  (1484<)  A  pow- 
erful fleet  was  fitted  out,  which,  after  discovering  the  king* 
doms  of  Benin  and  Congo,  advanced  above  fifteen  bun* 
dred  miles  beyond  the  line,  and  the  Portuguese  for  the 
first  time,  beheld  a  new  heaven,  and  observed  the  stars 
of  another  hemisphere.  John  was  not  only  solicitous  to 
discover,  but  attentive  to  secure  the  possession  of  those 
countries.  He  built  forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  he  sent 

♦  NavigaUo  Aloysii  Cadamusli  apud  Novum  Orbem  Grynaei, 
p.  2.  18.  Navigat.  all  Isola  diSan  Tome  per  un  PilOtto  Portugh, 
Ramusio,  i.  115. 
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ottt  eolMles  t0  settle  th«re ;  he  estabtifihed  %  e^inmenfaj 
Ivtereourse  wkh  tke  more  powerflii  kingdoms  ;  he  endea- 
rweA  to  render  siiek  as  were  feeble  <or  divided  tributary 
to  the  erown  of  Portugal.  Some  of  the  petty  prineefi 
▼olniitarily  acdknowledged  themselves  his  vassals.  Others 
vrere  eomp^ed  to  do  so  hj  fi>ree  of  arms.  A  regular 
and  well-digested  system  was  fermed  with  re«peet  to  this 
new  object  of  poliey^  and  by  firmly  adhering  to  it»  the 
Portngnese  power  and  eommevee  in  Afriea  were  esti^« 
Ikhed  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

$  XXXES.  By  their  constant  intereourse  widi  the  peo« 
pie  of  Africa^  the  Portuguese  gradoally  ae^red  some 
knowledge  of  those  parts  of  that  coantry  whieh  they  had 
not  visited.  The  information  whkh  they  received  fipom 
the  natives,  added  to  what  they  had  observed  ia  their  own 
voyages,  began  to  open  prospects  more  extensive,  and  to 
suggest  tke  idea  of  schemes  more  important,  than  those 
which  had  hitherto  allured  and  occupied  them.  They 
had  detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  coneeming  the  na- 
ture of  the  torrid  zone.  They  found  as  they  proceeded 
southward^  that  the  continent  <^  Africa,  instead  of  ex- 
tending in  breadth  according  to  the  doctrme  of  Ptole-^ 
my,*  at  that  time  tbo  oracle  and  guide  of  the  learned  in 
the  science  of  geoghtphy,  a^ieared  sensiMy  to  contract 
itself,  and  to  bend  towards  the  east.  This  induced  them  to 
g^e  credtt  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  Phenieian  voy- 
ages round  Africa,  which  had  long  been  deemed  &bu- 
lous,  and  led  them  to  conceive  hopes  that  by  following 
die  same  route  they  might  arrive  at  the  East  Indies,  and 
engross  that  commerce  which  had  been  the  source  of 
wealth  and  power  to  every  nation  possessed  of  it.  The 
comprehensive  genius  of  Prince  Brary,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture from  the  words  of  the  pope's  bull,  had  early 
formed  some  idea  of  tiiis  navigation.  But  though  his 
countrymen,  at  that  period,  were  incapable  of  conceiving 
the  extent  of  his  views  and  schemes,  all  the  Portuguese 

•Vide  Nov.  Orbis  Tabul.  Geograph.  secund.  Ptoleto.  Amst. 
1730. 


aatheiBi^eiiiiis  and  pilots  now  eoneorred  io  representing 
ihem  as  veil  founded  and  jpraetioable.  The  king  entered 
iritfa  warmth  into  their  Bentiments^  and  began  to  eoneert 
measures  for  this  arduous  and  important  Toyage^ 

$  XLfo  Before  his  pr^arati<m'9  for  this  expedition  were 
fini^edy  aeeounts  were  transmitted  from  Af riea^  that 
Tarious  nations  along  the  eoast  had  mentioned  a  mighty 
luagdom  situated  on  their  continent^  at  a  great  distanee 
towards  the  east^  the  king  of  whiehy  according  to  their 
desenption^  professed  the  Christian  religion.  The  Por- 
tuguese monarch  immediately  concluded^  that  this  must  be 
the  emperor  of  Abyssinia^  to  whom  the  Europeans,  seduc- 
ed by  amistake  of  Bubruquis^  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travel- 
lers to  ike  eastf  absurdly  ga?e  the  name  of  Prester  or 
Presbyter  S^ihn ;  and  as  be  hoped  to  receiye  informa- 
tion and  ASMStanee  from  a  Christian  princCf  in  pros- 
eeaiing  a  scheme  that  tended  to  propagate  their  com- 
mon faith#  he  respJyed  to  open,  if  possible^  some  inter- 
course with  his  court  With  this  view  he  made  choice 
of  Pedro  de  CoviUam  and  AJphonso  de  Payra,  who  were 
perfect  masters  of  the  Arabiae  language,  and  sent  them 
into  the  east,  to  search  for  the  nesidence  of  this  unknown 
potmUate,  and  to  make  him  proffers  of  friendship.  They 
had  in  eharge  likawise  to  procure  whatever  intelligence 
the  nations  which  they  visited  could  supply,  with  re- 
spect to  the  trade  of  Indi%  and  the  course  of  navigation 
to  that  eontinent.'i^ 

$  'SJA.  While  John  made  this  new  attempt  by  land  to 
•bta|n  some  knowledge  of  the  counti*y,  which  he  wished 
so  ardentif  to  discover,  he  did  not  neglect  the  prosecution 
of  this  great  design  by  sea.  The  conduct  of  a  voyage 
for  this  purpose,  the  most  arduous  and  important  which 
the  Portugnese  had  ever  projected,  was  committed  to 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  officer  whose  sagacity,  experience, 
and  fortitude,  rendered  him  equal  to  the  undertaking. 
He  stretehed  boldly  toward  the  souths  and  proceedii^ 

^  Fans  J  Sousa  Port.  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  36;  Lafiuu  Decouv.  do 
Port.  1.  46. 
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beyond  the  utmost  limits  to  which  his  countrfmcn  had 
hitherto  advaiiced;  discovered  near  a  thousand  miles  of 
new  country.  Neither  the  danger  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posedy  by  a  Succession  of  violent  tempests  in  unknown 
seas,  and  by  the  frequent  mutinies  of  his  crew,  nor  the 
calamities  of  famine  which  he  suflTered  from  losing  his 
store-ship,  could  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his  enter- 
prise. In  recompense  of  his  labours  and  perseverance, 
he  at  last  descried  that  lofty  promontory  which  bounds 
Africa  to  the  south.  But  to  descry  it,  was  all  that  he 
had  in  his  power  to  accomplish.  The  violence  of  the 
winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  his  sailors,  compelled  him  to  return,  af- 
ter a  voyage  of  sixteen  months,  in  which  he  discovered 
a  far  greater  extent  of  country  than  any  former  naviga- 
tor. Diaz  had  called  the  promontory  which  terminated 
his  voyage  Caho  Tormenloso,  or  the  stormy  Cape  5  but 
the  king,  his  master,  as  he  now  entertained  no  doubt  of 
having  found  the  long  desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a 
name  more  inviting,  and  of  better  omen^  The  Cape  of 
Good  Tlope.* 

§  XLU.  Those  sanguine  expectations  of  success  were 
confirmed  by  the  intelligence  which  John  received  over  land, 
in  consequence  of  his  embassy  to  Abyssinia.  Corillam  and 
Payva,  in  obedience  to  their  master's  instructions,  had 
repaired  to  Grand  Cairo.  From  that  city,  they  travelled 
along  with  a  caravan  of  Egj'ptian  meiH^hants,  and  em- 
barking on  the  Red  Sea,  arrived  at  Aden  in  Arabia. 
There  they  separated ;  Payva  sailed  directly  towacds 
Abyssinia ;  Covillam  embarked  for  the  East  Indies,  and 
having  visited  Calecut,  Goa,  and  other  cities  on  the  Ma- 
labar coast,  returned  to  Sofalla,  on  the  east  side  of  Af- 
rica, and  thence  to  Grand  Cairo,  which  Payva  and  ho 
had  fixed  iqion  as  their  place  of  rendezvous.  Unfortu- 
nately the  former  was  cruelly  murdered  in  Abyssinia,  but 
Covillam  foimd  at  Cairo  two  Portuguese  Jews,  whom 
jfohn,  whose  provident  sagacity  attended  to  every  eir- 

*  Faria  y  Sousa  Port,  Asia,  voL  i.  p.  36. 
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eumstanee  that  oould  fkeilitate  the  execution  of  his 
schemes,  had  dispatched  after  tliein»  in  order  to  receive 
a  detail  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  communicate  to  them 
new  instruction.  By  one  of  these  Jews,  Covillam  trans- 
mitted to  Portugal  a  journal  of  his  travels  by  sea  and 
land>  his  remarJjLs  upon  the  trade  of  India,  together  with 
exaet  maps  of  the  coasts  on  which  he  had  touched  j  aud 
from  what  he  himself  had  observed,  as  well  as  from  the 
information  of  skilful  seamen  in  diOerent  counti*ies,  he 
coneluded,  that  by  sailing  round  Africa,  a  passage  might 
be  found  to  the  East  Indies.* 

$  XLin.  The  happy  coincidence  of  Covillam's  opinion 
and  report,  with  the  discoveries  which  Diaz  had  lately 
made,  left  hardly  any  shadow  of  doubt  with  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  sailing  from  Europe  to  India.  But  the 
vast  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  furious  storms  which 
Diaz  had  encountered  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
alarmed  and  intimidated  the  Portuguese  to  such  a  degree, 
although  by  long  experience  they  were  now  become  ad- 
venturous and  skilful  mariners,  that  some  time  was  re- 
quisite to  prepare  their  minds  for  this  dangerous  and 
extraordinary  voyage.  Tlie  courage,  however,  and  au- 
thority of  the  monarch,  gradually  dispelled  the  vain  fears 
of  his  subjects,  or  made  it  necessary  to  conceal  them. 
As  John  thought  himself  now  upon  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ing that  great  design,  which  had  been  the  principal  object 
of  his  reign,  his  earnestness  in  prosecuting  it  became  so 
vehement,  that  it  occupied  his  thoughts  by  day,  and  be- 
reaved him  of  sleep  tlirough  the  night«  AVhile  he  wiis 
taking  every  precaution  that  his  wisdom  and  experience 
could  suggest,  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  was  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of  his 
favorite  project,  the  tame  of  the  vast  discoveries  which 
the  Portuguese  had  already  made,  the  reports  concerning 
the  extraordinary  intelligence  which  they  had  received 
from  the  East,  and  the  prospect  of  th^  voyage  which  they 

*  Faria  y  Sousa,  Port  Asia,  vol.  L  p.  27.  Lafitau  Decouv. 
i.  48. 


BOW  meditated^  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  European 
nations^  and  held  them  ui  suspense  and  expectation.  By 
some^  the  maritime  skill  and  navigations  of  the  Portu- 
guese were  compared  with  those  of  the  Phenieians  and 
Carthaginians,  and  exalted  above  them.  Others  formed 
conjectures  concerning  the  revolutions  which  the  success  of 
the  Portuguese  schemes  might  occasion  in  the  course  of 
trade,  and  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The  Venetians  be- 
gan to  be  disquieted  with  the  apprehension  of  losing  their 
Indian  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  the  chief 
source  of  their  power  as  well  as  opulence,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese already  enjoyed  in  fancy  the  wealth  of  the  East. 
But,  during  this  interval,  which  gave  such  scope  to  the 
various  workings  of  curiosity,  of  hope  and  of  fear,  an 
account  was  brought  to  Europe  of  an  event  no  less  ex- 
traordinary than  unexpected,  the  discovery  of  a  New 
World  situated  in  the  west ;  and  the  eyes  and  admiration 
of  mankind  turned  immediately  towards  that  great  object. 
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$  I.  Birth  and  edueation  of  Cohmbus.  $  II.  He  enters 
into  the  Portuguese  serciee,  §  III.  The  effects  of  their 
discoveries  upon  him.  $  lY.  He  forms  the  idea  of  a  new 
course  to  India*  §  V.  The  principUs  on  which  his  theory 
was  founded.  §  VI.  His  sclttmes  for  carrning  it  into 
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Mng  of  Portugal.^ — By  whom  he  is  deceived.  $  YIU. 
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Sends  his  hither  into  England.  $  IX.  Obstacles  to 
his  success  in  Spain.  $  X«  His  scheme  exaaained  by 
unskilful  judges.  §  XI.  Who  made  an  unfavorable  re* 
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in  England.  ^  XIII.  Columbus  has  some  prospects  of 
encouragement  in  Spain.  §  XTY.  Is  again  disi^mnt- 
ed.  $  XV.  Proves  at  last  successful.  §  XVI.  The 
conditions  of  his  agreement  with  Spain.  §  XVII.  The 
preparations  for  his  voyage.  §  XVIII.  His  departure 
from  Spain.  $  XIX.  The  course  which  he  held — Vigils 
ance  and  attention  of  Columbus — Apprehensions  and 
alarms  of  his  ci*ew.  §  XX.  These  inct*ease.  §  XXI. 
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fears  return — Danga*  of  a  mutiny — Distress  of  Colum^ 
bus.  §  XXII.  Encouraging  appearances  of  success. 
XXin.  Land  discovered.  §  XXIV.  First  interview 
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iola.  •  §  XXXI^  One  of  bis  ships  lost.  XXXII.  Distress 
of  Columbus^Uesolves  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew  in 
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the  island*  XXXIII.  Obtains  the  consent  of  the  nathes* 
XXXIV.  Builds  a  fort.  XXXV.  His  instruclions  to 
tlwse  he  left  in  it.  XXXVI.  Resolves  to  return  to  Eu* 
rope — A  violent  storm  arises — The  conduct  of  Columbus. 
$  XXXVn.  Takes  sheUer  in  the  Aaores.  $  XXXVllI. 
Arrives  at  Lisbon.  §  XXXIX.  Betums  to  Spain.  §  XL. 
His  reception.  $  XLI.  Astonishment  of  mankind  at  his 
discoveries — Distinguislied  by  the  name  of  the  West  In- 
dies. §  XLU.  Preparations  for  a  second  voyage.  $XLIII. 
TJw  right  of  Spain  to  the  JVcw  World  confirmed  by  the 
Pope.  $XLIV.  Second  voyage  of  Columbus.  §XLV. 
Anrivfs  ai  Hispaniola,  J^ovember  22 — The  fate  of  the 
men  whom  he  Itft  there.  §  XLVI.  His  prudent  conduct. 
$XLVIl.  Discontent  of  hisfoUowers.  $XLVm.  Ex- 
amines into  tlie  state  of  the  country.  $  XLIX.  The  dis- 
tress and  disaffection  of  the  colony  increase.  $  L.  Co- 
lumbus  attempts  new  discoveries.  §  LI.  Sep.  27.  On  Jus  re- 
turn,  finds  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Isabella.  $  LII. 
Thelndianstake  arms  agamstthe  Spaniards.  $LIIL  War 
withthem^  $LIV.  A  tax  imposed  upon  them.  $LV. 
Faial  effects  of  tluU  measure.  $  LVI.  Intrigues  against 
Columbus  in  the  court  of  Spain*  $  LVIL  Returns  to 
Spain.  $LyiII.  His  reception  there.  $LIX.  Apian 
formed  for  tlie  more  regular  establishment  of  a  colony. 
§LX.  A  defect  in  it.  §LXI.  Executed  slowly.  $LXIL 
Third  voyage  of  Columbus.  §  LXIIL  Discovers  the 
continent  of  America.  §  LXTV.  State  of  Hispaniola 
on  his  arrival  there.  §  LXV.  Mutiny  of  Boldan.  §  LXVI. 
Composed  by  the  prudent  conduct  of  Columbus.  $LXVIL 
A  new  mode  of  settlement  established.  $  LXV  III.  The 
voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  LXIX*  Discoveries  carried  on  in  Spain 
by  private  adventurers. — Ojeda  the  first  of  these.  §LXX. 
Is  accompanied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci — From  whom  the 
name  of  America  is  given  to  the  JCaw  world.  §  LXXI- 
Voyage  of  Alonso  J^igno.  §  LXXII.  Of  Vincent  Fanex 
Pin%o}u  $  LXXIII.  The  Portuguese  discover  Brasil. 
$  LXXIV.  Machinaiions  against  Columbus.    $  LXXV* 
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Thdr  inJUienee  on  Ferdhuind  and  iMbeUa.  $  LXXvI. 
Fetal  effects  of  this.  $  LXXVII.  Columbus  sent 
in  chains  to  Spahu  ^LXXYUI.  November  23.  Set  at 
Kbertyy  hut  depfived  of  aU  authority.  §LXXIX.  Prc^ 
gresa  of  di»eo7>ery.  $  ISXK.  Ovando  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  HispanioUu  §  LXXXI.  JiTew  regulations  es- 
tablished. §  LXXXn.  The  disagreeable  situation  cf 
Columbus.  §  LXXXm.  He  forms  new  schemes  of  dis- 
emery.  $LXXXIV.  His  fourth  voyage.  §LXXXV. 
July  14,  Searches  in  vain  for  a  passage  to  the  Indian 
oceetn.  $LXXXyi.  Shipwreoked  on  the  coasts  of  Ja- 
maica. $  LXXXyn.  His  distress  and  sufferings  theri. 
^LXXXVUL  A  cruel  addiHon  to  them.  $LXXXIX. 
His  deliverance  and  arrival  at  Hispaniola.  §  XC.  DeaUh 
ef  IsaheUoy  M'ovember  9. — Death  of  Colundms. 


$  I.  AMONG  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  dis- 
coveries  made  by  the  Portuguese  had  allured  into  their  ser- 
Tlce,  was  Christopher  Colon  or  Columbus,  a  subject  of 
the  republic  of  Genoa.  Neither  the  time  nor  place  of 
his  birth  are  known  with  certainty  ;*  but  he  was  descend- 
ed of  an  honorable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence 
by  various  misfortunes.  His  ancestors  having  betaken 
themselves  for  subsistence  to  a  seafaring  life,  Columbus 
discovered,  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar  character  and 
talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profession.  His 
parents,  instead  of  thwarting  this  original  propensity  of 
his  mind,  seem  to  have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by 
the  education  which  they  gave  him.  After  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  language 
in  which  science  was  taught  at  that  time,  he  was  instruct- 
ed in  geometry,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  the  art  of 
drawing.  To  these  he  applied  with  such  ardor  and 
predilection,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  naviga- 
tion, hfs  favorite  object,  that  he  advanced  with  rapid 

•  See  Note  Xi; 
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profioif  ney^  (1461)  in  the  study  of  them.  Thtfl  quklttedt 
he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen^  and  began  hit 
career  on  that  element  whieh  conducted  him  to  so  much 
glory.  His  early  voyages  were  to  those  gorts  in  the  Medi- 
terranean which  his  eountiTmen)  the  Genoese^  firequentod. 
This  being  a  sphere  too  narrow  for  his  actire  mind^  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  northern  seas^  and  visited  the 
coasts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  English  and  other  nations 
had  begun  to  resort  on  account  of  its  fishery.  As  navi* 
gation,  in  every  direction^  was  now  become  enterprisiiig^ 
he  proeeeded  beyond  that  island,  the  Thule  of  the  an- 
eients,  and  advanced  several  degrees  within  the  polar  cir- 
cle. Having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  by  a  voyage  which 
tended  more  to  enlarj^  his  knowledge  of  naval  afiairs, 
than  to  imj^ve  his  fortune,  he  entered  into  the  scFvice^ 
of  a  famous  sea-captain,  of  his  own  name  and  fkmily. 
This  man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at  his 
own  expense,  and  by  cruising  sometimes  against  the  Ma- 
hometans, sometimes  against  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of 
his  country  in  trade,  had  acquired  both  wealth  and  repu- 
tation. With  him  Columbus  continued  fo»  several  years, 
no  less  distinguished  for  his  courage,  than  for  his  expe- 
rience as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  with  some  Yenetian  ca- 
ravans, returning  richly  laden  from  the  Low  Countries, 
the  vessel  on  board  which  he  served  took  fire,  together 
with  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  to  which  it  was  fast  grap- 
pled. In  tliis  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  sea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  smmming,  he  reached 
the  shore,  though  above  two  leagues  distant,  and  saved  a 
life  reserved  for  great  undertakings** 

$  II.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  strength  {6r  the  journey, 
he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where  many  of  his  countr^^men 
were  settled.    They  soon  conceived  such  a  favorable 

*  Life  of  Columbus^  c.  v. 


%pihiofl  6t)di  inerit)  as  vreH  as  talentft^  that  ih^y  vrarm* 
\y  soHefted  Uin  to  remain  in  that  king(lom5  where  Ida 
karai  skill  and  experience  conid  not  fall  of  rendering  hirii 
eonspicaonsfc  To  etery  adventurer^  animated  eitiie^  with 
l>t[riodtjr  to  vi^  new  countries^  or  with  ambition  to  dis* 
tinguish  himsetf^  tile  ^rtuguese  sei*vice  was  at  that  lima 
extremely  invitingi  Colambus  listened  with  a  favorable 
ear  to  (he  advi<ie  of  his  fHends^  antt  having  gtdned  ihb 
esteem  (tf  a  I^ortngaese  lady^  Whom  he  mai^ried^  fix^d  hifi 
residence  in  lisbofi^  TMs  alliance^  instead  of  detadiin^ 
him  ttoni  a  seafaring  life^  contributed  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  haval  luiowledge)  and  t6  excite  a  desire  of 
thxtending  it  still  ikrther.  His  iHfe  was  a  daughter  of 
Bartholomew  Per^strelTo^  one  of  the  captains  employed 
fty  Prince  Henry  in  his  early  navigations^  and  who,  under 
Ids  protection^  had  discovered  and  planted  the  islands  6t 
fmio  Stoto  and  Madeira*  Columbus  got  possession  of 
the  jouniall  and  charts  of  this  experienced  navigator^  and 
ttom  them  he  learned  the  course  Which  the  Portuguese 
had  held  in  making  their  discoveries,  as  Well  as  the  va« 
riotist  circumstances  ^hich  guided  or  encouraged  them  in 
their  attetiipts.  'the  study  of  these  soothed  and  Inftam* 
ed  his  favorite  ji^ssion ;  and  whil^  he  contemplated  th6 
maps,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  new  countries 
which  Perestretto  had  seen,  his  impatience  to  visit  theiA 
became  irresistible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  il 
Voyage  to  Madeira^  and  continued  during  several  ye^rs 
ta  trade  with  that  island,  vrith  the  Canaries,  the  Azores^ 
the  settlements  in  Guinea,  add  all  the  othieir  places  whielk 
the  Portaguese  had  discovered  oli  the  continent  of  Afri* 
ca.* 

$  Uf*  By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquirec^ 
daring  such  a  variety  of  voyages  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  gl6be  with  whichi  at  that  time,  any  intercoul*se  was* 
Carried  oh  by  sea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the  most 
BkilAil  navigators  in  Burope.    But  not  satisfied  with  that 
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praise^  his  ambition  aimed  at  Bomethiiig  nmr&i  Tht  iftiw 
eessful  progress  of  the  Portuguese  nayijgators  had  awak* 
•oed  a  spirit  of  euriosity  tad  emulatioiif  -which  set  every 
man  of  soienee  upon  examining  all  the  eireomstances  thM 
led  to  the  discoyeries  mrhich  they  had  made^  or  that  aflbrd- 
^d  a  prospeet  of  succeeding  in  any  new  and  l^older  underr 
taking*  The  mind  of  ColunuHis^naj^ally  inquisitive,  capa- 
ble of  deep  reflection,  and  turned  to  .speculations  of  this 
l^ind,  was  so  often  employed  in  reyolving  the  priiieiplet 
upon  which  the  Poptugiuese  had  leunded  their  schemes 
of  diseorery^  and  the  mode  on  which  they  had  carried 
them  on,  that  he  gradually  began  to  Ibrpi  an  idea  of  im- 
.  proving  upon  their  plan»  and  of  accomplishing  discoveries 
which  hitherto  they  h^  attempted  in  vain* 

$  IT.  To  find  out  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  IndieSf 
..was  the  great  object  in  view  at  that  period.  From  the 
time  that  the  Portuguese  doubled  Cape  de  Verd,  this  waS' 
pie  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  theip  navigations^ 
and,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  theiv  discoveries  in  Africa 
fq)peared  inconsiderable.  The  fertility  and  riches  of  In^ 
diahad  been  known  for  many  ages;  its  spices  and  other 
valuable  commodities  were  in  high  request  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Yenetians  arising 
from  their  having  engrossed  this  trade,  had  raised  the 
envy  of  all  nations.  But  how  intent  soever  the  Portu- 
guese were  upon  discovering  a  new  route  to  those  desir- 
able regions,  they  searcthed  for  it  only  by  steering  towards 
the  south,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turniifgto  the 
east,,  after  they  had  sailed  round  the  farther  extremity 
of  Africa.  This  course  was  stUl  unknown,  and^  even  if 
discovered,^  was  of  such  immense  length,  that  a  voyage 
from  Europie  to  India  must  have  appeared,  at  that  peri- 
od, an  undertaking  extremely  ai^duous,  and  of  vei^  un* 
^  certain  issue.  More  than  half  a  century  had  been  em- 
ployed in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to  the  equator ;  a 
much  longer  space  of  time  might  elapse  before  the  more 
extensive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accom- 
plished.   These  reflections  upon  the  UAcert«)nty^  the  dm* 


get  and  t^diousness  of  the  course  which  the  PoKiigaese 
vrere  pursuing,  naturallj  led  Columbus  to  consider  whe» 
thera  shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  the  East  In* 
dies  might  not  be  found  out*  After  rcTolving  long  and 
seriously  every  circumstance  suggested  by  his  superiop 
knowledge  in  the  tlieory  as  well  as  practice  of  nayiga- 
tion ;  after  comparing  attentively  the  observations  of  mod* 
em  pilots  with  the  hints  and  conjectures  of  ancient  au- 
thors^ he  at  last  concluded,  that  by  sailing  directly  to- 
wards the  west,  Across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new  countries^ 
which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
India,  must  infallibly  be  discovered. 

$  y.  Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and 
derived  from  difiercnt  sources,  induced  him  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  seemingly  as  chimerical  as  it  was  new  and  extra* 
ordinary.  The  spherical  ligxire  of  the  earth  was  knowut 
and  its  magnitude  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  aecu- 
racy.  From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at 
that  time,  formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  It  was  suitable  to  our  ideas  concerning  tlie  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe 
that  the  vast  space  still  unexplored  was  not  covered  en- 
tirely by  a  waste  unprofitable  ocean,  but  occupied  by  coun- 
tries fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It  appeared  likewiso 
extremely  probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  sido  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  proportional  quantity  of 
land  in  the  other  hemisphere.  These  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  another  continent,  drawn  from 
the  figure  and  structure  of  the  globe,  were  confirmed  by 
the  observations  and  conjectures  of  modern  navigators. 
A  Portuguese  pilot,  having  stretched  farther  to  the  w^st 
than  was  usual  at  that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber 
artificifdly  carved,  floating  upon  the  sea ;  and  as  it  was 
driven  towards  him  by  a  westerly  wind,  he  concluded  that 
it  came  from  some  unknown  land^  situated  in  that  quar- 
ter. ColumbuH*s  brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  west 
of  the  Miuleira  isles^  a  pieoe  of  timber  fiishianed  in  tho 


panie  mi^iuier^  and  brought  by  the  same  wiad ;  and  hvA 
Been  likewise  eanes  of  an  enonnous  size  floating  upon  the 
waves,  whieh  resembled  thp^e  described  by  Ptolemy  as 
productions  peculiar  to  the  East  Indies.*  After  a  course 
of  westerly  n^ds^  trees,  torn  i^p  by  the  roots,  were  of- 
ten driven  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Azores*  and  at  one  tinm 
the  dead  bodies  of  two  men  with  singular  features,  re«* 
isembUng  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  i|or  of  Afri- 
ca, were  cast  ashore  there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arising  from  theo- 
retical principles  and  practical  observiitions,  led  Colum- 
bus to  expect  the  discovery  pf  new  countries  in  the  wesi- 
tern  ocean,  other  reasons  induced  him  to.  believe  that 
these  must  be  connected  with  the  continent  of  Xadia, 
Though  the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  In-» 
dia  farther  than  the  banks  of  tho  Ganges,  yet  some  Greek 
authors  had  ventured  to  describe  the  provinces  beyond 
that  river.  A9  n^en  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  magni*. 
fy  what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  represented  them  as 
jregions  of  fin  immense  extent,  Cteslas  affirmed  tliat  In« 
dia  was  ^s  large  as  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  Onesicritus, 
whom  Pliny  the  naturalist  follows^f  contended  that  i^ 
was  equal  to  ^  third  part  of  the  habitable  earth.  Near-* 
chus  asserted,  that  it  WQuld  take  four  months  to  march 
Sn  a  straight  line  from  one  extremity  of  India  to  the 
other.:};  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who  had  proceeded 
towards  the  East  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Eu-* 
ropean  had  ever  advanced,  seemed  to  confirm  these  ex^ 
aggerated  accounts  of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent 
descriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of  Calhay  and  CipangOtan^ 
of  many  otlier  countries,  the  names  of  which  were  un« 
luiown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vast 
extent.  From  these  accounts,  ]^hich,  however  defective, 
were  the  most  accurate  that  the  people  of  Europe  had 
l^eeived  at  that  periqd,  ^vith  respect  to  the  remote  parts 
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of  the  East,  Columbus  drei^  a  just  jepneluMOB.  He  eon« 
tended,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  coniineiit  of  India 
stretched  out  towards  the  East,  it  must,  in  conseqaenee 
of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  s^proaeh  nearer  to 
the  idands  whieh  had  lately  been  diseovercd  to  the  west 
of  Africa  *,  that  the  distance  from  the  one  to  the  other 
was  probably  not  very  considerable  |  and  that  the  most 
direct,  as  well  as  shortest  course  to  the  remote  regions 
of  the  east,  was  to  be  found  by  sailing  due  west**  This 
notion  eoneeraing  the  yieinity  of  India  to  the  western 
partfl  of  our  continent,  was  countenanced  by  some  emi- 
nent writers  among  the  ancients,  the  sanction  of  whoso 
authority  was  necessary,  in  that  age,  to  proeure  a  favor- 
able reception  to  any  tenet,  Aristotle  thought  it  pro^ 
bable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, were  not  fiu*  removed  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
that  there  might  be  a  eommunieation  by  sea  between 
them*f  Seneca,  in  terms  still  more  c^Iicit,  affirms,  that, 
with  a  fair  wind,  one  m%ht  sail  from  Spain  to  In4ia  in  a 
few  day84  The  famous  Atlantic  island  described  by 
Plato,  and  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  real  oountry,  be- 
yond which  an  unknowii  C4^ntinent  was  situated,  is  repre- 
sented by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  distance  f  irom  Spain. 
After  weigUing  all  these  particulars,  Columbus,  in  whose 
character  the  modesty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was 
united  with  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  a  projector,  did  not 
rest  with  such  absolute  assurance  eitlier  upon  his  own  ar-^. 
gumcnts,  OP  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as  not  ^ 
consult  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable  of 
comprehending  the  nature  of  the  e?idence  which  he  pro- 
duced in  support  of  his  opinion.  A^  early  as  the  yeav 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy.-four,  he  commu- 
nicated bis  ideas  concerning  the  probability  of  discover- 
ing new  countries,  by  sailing  westwards,  to  Paul,  a  phy* 
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^ian  of  Florence,  eminent  fop  his  knovriedge  of  cos]hl«- 
gra^y,  and  ^yho,  from  the  learning  as  well  as  candor 
which  he  diseovers  in  his  reply,  appears  to  have  been  well 
entitled  to  the  confidence  which  Columbus  placed  in  him. 
He  warmly  approved  vf  the  plan,  suggested  several  fact» 
in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  per* 
severe  in  an  undertaking  so  laudable,  and  which  must 
redound  so  much  to  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  Europe.* 

$  VL  To  a  mind  less  capable  of  fbrming  and  of  exe* 
,  GUting  great  designs  than  that  of  Columbus,  all  thes* 
reasonings,  and  observations,  and  authorities,  would  hav9 
served  only  as  the  foundation  of  some  plausible  and  fruit- 
less theory,  which  might  have  furnished  matter  for  in- 
genious discourse,  or  fanciful  conjecture.    But  with  his 
sanguine  and  enterprising  temper,  speculation  led  direct- 
ly to  action.    Fully  satisfied  himself  with  respect  to  th« 
truth  of  his  system,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  and  to  set  out  upon  a  Voyage  of  dis- 
teovery.    The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  secure  ihm 
pati'onage  of  some  of  the  considerable  powers  in  Europe, 
capable  of  undertaking  such  an  enterprise.    As  long  ab- 
sence had  not  extinguished  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  his  native  country,  he  wished  that  it  should  reap  tbo 
fruits  of  his  labors  and  invention.     With  thi«  view,  he 
laid  his  scheme  before  the  Senate  of  Genoa,  and  making 
his  country  the  first  tender  of  hi«  service,  offered  to  sail 
under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  quest  of  the  new 
regions  which  he  expected  to  discover.    But  Columbus 
had  resided  fbr  so  many  years  in  foreign  parts,  that  his- 
countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abilities  and  cha- 
racter ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  so  little  ae- 
oustomed  to  distant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  just 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of 
success.    They  inconsiderately  rejected  Ids  proposal,  as 
the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projector^  and  lost  for  ever 
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4ie  opportnaitj^  of  restoring  their  commoBwealtli  to  its 
ancient  splendor.*  . 

$  ?II..  Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  eountrjf 
Columbus  was  so  little  discouraged  by  the  repulse  y^hitk 
he  had  reeeiTed^  that  instead  of  re|inqiii9hing  his  und^r* 
taking,  he  pursued  it  with  fresh  ardof*.  He.  made  hi9 
ne^t  overture  to  John  IX,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do* 
minions  he  had  beeo:  long  established,  and  whom  he  con- 
sidered,, on  that  account,^  as  having  the  second  claim  to 
his  service.  .  Here  every  circumstance  seemed  to  pro- 
mise him  a  more  fiivoi*^le  reception*  He  applipt  to  a 
monarch  of  an  enterprising  genius,  no  incompetent  judge 
in  naval  affairs,  and  proud  of  patronising  every  attempt 
to  discover  new  countries^  His  sulgects  were  the  most 
e:Kpencnced  navigators  in  Europe,  afi^  the  least  apt  to 
be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty  or  boldness  of  any 
maritime  expedition* .  In  Portugal^  the  profesrional  skill 
•f  Columbus,  as  weU  aA  his  personal  good  qualities,  ,were 
thoroughly  known  :  and  aa  the  former  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  his  scheme  was  not  altogether  vistooaryf  the 
hitter  exempted  him  A^m  the  suspicion  of  any  sinistei? 
intention  in  proposing  it*  Accordingly,  the  king  listen- 
ed to  him  in  the  most  graeious  manner,  and  referred  the 
consideration  of  his  j^an  to  Diego  OHiz,  bishop  of  Ceutfi 
and  two  Jewish  physicians,  eminent  cosmographers,  whom 
he  was  aeoustpmed  to.o^^sult  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Ap 
in  Grenoa,  ignorance  had.  opposed  and  disappointed  Cp. 
faunbus,  in  Lisbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prc^i^die?,  an  ' 
enemy  no  less  formidable.  The  persons,  according  to 
whose  decision  his  scheme  was  to  be  adopted  or  r^ected^^ 
had  been  the  chief  directors  of  the  Portuguese  naviga- 
tions,  and  had  advised  to  search  for  a  passage  to  .India,  h^ 
steering  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Columbus 
recommended  as  shorter  and  ^ore  certain.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  approve  of  his  proposal,  without  submit- 
ting to  the  double  mortification  of  condemning  their  awn 
theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his.  superior  sagacity.   Af^ 
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ter  tea2iflg  fiim  with  captioin  questions,  and  startittg  lit' 
numerable  objections,  witli  a  view  of  betraying  him  into 
such  a  particular  explanation  of  his  system,  as  might 
flra^Hr  from  him  a  full  discovery  of  its  hatut*e,  they  defer- 
red passings  a  final  judgment  with  respect  to  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  ihey  conspired  to  rob  him  of  the  honor  and 
advantages  which  he  expected  from  the  success  of  hi* 
scheme,  advising  the  king  to  dispatch  a  vessel  secretly, 
in  order  to  attempt  the  proposed  discovery,  by  following 
exactly  the  course  which  Columbus  seemed  to  point  ont« 
John,  fbrgettihg  on  this  occasion  the  sentiments  becom- 
ing a  <nonarch,  meanly  ad(qyted  this  perfldlotis  counseL 
But  the  jriOLot  chosen  to  execute  Columbus^s  plan  had  nei- 
ther the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  of  its  author.  Contrary 
winds  arose,  no  sight  of  approaching  land  appeared,  hl^ 
courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  execrating  the 
project  as  equally  extravagant  and  dangerous.* 

§  Vni.  Upon  discovering  this  dishonorable  transaction, 
Columbus  felt  the  indignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous 
inind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  resentment  determined  to 
brehk  off  all  intercourse  with  a  nation  capable  of  such 
flagrant  treachery.  He  instantly  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  landed  in  Spain  towards  the  close  of  the  year  on© 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eifchty-four.  As  he  was  nowr 
at  liberty  to  court  the  protection  of  any  patron,  whom  he 
eould  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan  and  to  earry  it  Inta 
execution,  he  resolved  to  propose  it  In  person  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  But  as  he  had  alre^^* 
dy  experienced  the  uncertain  issue  of  applications  i^ 
kings  and  ministers,  he  took  the  precaution  of  sending 
into  England  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had 
fuUy  communicated  his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  ne- 
godate,  at  the  same  time,  with  Henry  VU.  who  was  re- 
puted one  of  the  most  sagacious  as  Well  as  opulent  princOff 
in  Europe. 

$  IX.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Columbus  cnter^ 
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tsdned  itoabts  and  fears  -with  respect  to  the  l^ec^ption  f^ 
Ids  proposals  in  the  Spanish  Court  Spain  was,  at  that 
Juncture,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada,  tha 
last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  warjr 
tad  suspicious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to 
relish  bold  or  uncommon  designs*  Isabella,  though  more 
generous  and  enterprising,  was  under  the  influence  of  hei^ 
liasband  in  all  her  actions*  The  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
made  no  efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient 
limits,  and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progress  of  discovery 
among  their  neighbours,  the  Portuguese,  without  one  at^ 
tempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them.  The  war  with  the  In* 
fidels  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  activity  and 
love  of  glory.  Under  circumstances  so  unfavorable,  it 
was  impossible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progress  with 
a  nation,  natul^y  slow  and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its 
resolutions.  His  character,  however,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  people>  whose  confidence  and  pro- 
tection he  solicited*  He  was  grave,  though  coui*teous  in 
his  deportment ;  circumspect  in  his  words  and  actions  ( 
irreproachable  in  his  morals  ^  and  exemplary  in  his  at*^ 
tention  to  all  the  duties  and  functions  of  religion*  By 
qualities  so  respectable,  he  not  only  gained  many  private 
friends,  but  acquired  such  general  esteem,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  plainness  of  his  appearance,  suitable  to  the 
mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  was  not  considered  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  suggested  a  vi- 
sionary project,  but  was  received  as  a  person  to  whose 
propositions  serious  attention  was  due. 

$  X.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  fully  occupied  by 
their  operations  against  the  Moors,  paid  so  much  regard 
to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the  consideration  of  his  plan  to 
the  queen's  confessor,  Ferdinand  de  Talavera.  He  cou- 
nted such  of  his  countrymen  as  were  supposed  best  qua- 
lified to  decide  with  respect  to  a  subject  of  this  kind. 
But  true  science  had  hitherto  made  so  little  progress  in 
Spain,  that  the  pretended  philosophers,  selected  to  judge 
vox.  L.  9 
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in  a  matter  of  Buch  moment^  did  not  compreliend  the  first 
principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  his  conjectures 
and  hopes.    Some  of  them^  iVom  mistaken  notions  eon- 
(iei*ning  the   dimensions  of  tlie  globe^  contended  that  a 
Yoyage  to  these  remote  parts  of  the  east^  which  Columbus 
expected  to  discoTcr,  could  not  he  performed  in  less  than 
three  years.    Others  concluded^  that  either  he  would 
find  the  ocean  to  he  of  infinite  extent,  according  to    the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  philosc^hers ;  or,  if  he  should 
persist  in  steering  towards  the  west  hejond  a  certain  pointy 
that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would  prcYcnt  his 
return,  and  that  he  must  inevitably  perish,  in  the  valo 
attempt  to  open  a  communication  between  the  two  oppo- 
site hemispheres,  which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined. 
Even  without  deigning  to  enter  into  any  particular  dis- 
cussion, many  rejected  the  scheme  in  general,  upon  the 
credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and. uuen- 
tcrprising  shelter  themselves  in  evei'y  age,  '<  That  it  is 
presumptuous  in  any  person,  to  suppose  that  he  alone 
possesses  knowledge  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
united."    They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really 
any  such  countries  as  Columbus  prctcnded,^  they  could 
not  have  remained  so  long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wis- 
dom and  sagacity  of  former  ages  have  left  the  glory  of 
this  invention  to  an  obscure  Genoese  Pilot. 
.     §  XL  It  required  all  Columbus^s  patience  and  address 
to  negotiate  with  men  capable  of  advancing  such  strange 
propositions.    He  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  still  more  intrac- 
table, tlie  pride  of  false  knowledge.     After  innumerable 
conferences,  and  wasting  five  years  in  fruitless  endeavors 
to  inform  and  to  satisfy  judges  so  little  capable  of  decide 
ing  with  propriety,  Talavera  at  last  made  such  an  unfa- 
voi'able  report  (o  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,    as  induced 
them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the 
Moors  should  be  brought  to  a  period,  it  Mould  be  impru- 
dent to  engage  in  any  new  and  extensive  enterprise 
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Uniatcvcp  care  was  taken  to  soften  the  harshness  of  this 
deelarationy  Columbus  considered  it  as  a  final  rejection  of 
his  proposals..  But  happily  for  mankind^  that  superiority 
of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming  great  and  uncom- 
mon designs^  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  en- 
thusiasm, which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays,  nor 
damped  by  disappointment.  Columbus  was  of  this  san- 
guine temper.  Though  he  felt  deeply  the  cruel  blow 
given  to  his  hopes  and  retired  immediately  from  a  court, 
where  he  had  been  amused  so  long  with  vain  expectations, 
his  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  own  system  did  not 
diminish,  and  his  impatience  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
it  by  an  actual  experiment,  became  greater  than  ever. 
Having  courted  the  protection  of  sovereign  states  with- 
out success,  he  applied  next  to  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
and  addressed  successively  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
and  Medina  Celi,  who,  though  subjects,  were  possessed 
of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal  to  the  enterprise 
which  he  projected.  His  negotiations  with  them  proved 
as  fruitless  as  those  in  which  he  had  been  hithei*to  engag- 
ed ;  for  these  noblemen  were  either  as  little  eonvinced 
by  Columbus's  arguments  as  their  superiors,  or  they  were 
afraid  of  alarming  the  jealousy,  and  offending  the  pride 
of  Ferdinand,  hj  countenancing  a  scheme  which  he  had 
rejected.* 

*  §  Xn.  Amid  the  painful  sensations  occasioned  by  such 
a  succession  of  disappointments,  Columbus  had  to  sus- 
tain the  additional  distress  of  having  received  no  accounts 
of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land. In  his  voyage  to  that  country-,  Bartholomew  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates^ 
who  having  stripped  him  of  every  thing,  detained  him 
a' prisoner  for  several  years.  At  length  he  made  his  es- 
cape, and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  such  extreme  indi- 
gence, that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himself,  during  a 

•  Life  of  Columb.  c.  13.    Herrerai  dec.  I.  lib.  l.  c.  7. 


MDsideraUe  thne,  in  drawing  and  selling  maps,  in  order 
to^ck  np  as  much  money  as  woiiM  pnreliase  a  decent 
dress,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  a^iear  at  court  He 
then  laid  before  the  king  the  proposals  witii  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  by  his  brother^  and,  notwithstanding 
Benry's  excessive  caution  and  parsimony,  which  render- 
ed him  averse  to  new  or  expensive  undertakings,  he  re^ 
eeived  CoIumbus^s  overtures  with  more  approbation  than 
any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  presented* 
§  Xnit  Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with 
)ii8  brother's  fate,  and  having  now  no  prospect  of  encou- 
ragement in  Spain,  resolved  to  visit  the  court  of  Eng^ 
land  in  pe^en,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  favora* 
ble  reception  there.    He  had  already  made  preparations 
for  this  purpose,  and  taken  measures  for  the  disposal  of 
his  children  during  his  absence,  when  Juan  Perez,  the 
guardian^  of  the  monastery  of  Rabida,  near  Palos,  m 
which  they  had  been  educated,  earnestly  solicited  him  to 
^efer  his  journey  for  a  short  time.    Perez  was  a  man  of 
eottsiderable  learning,  and  of  some  credit  with  <;^een 
IsabeUa,  to  whom  he  was  known  personally.     He  was 
warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whose  abilities  as 
well  as  integrity'  he  had  many  c^portunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted.   Pron^ted  by  curiosity  or  by  friendship,  he 
entered  upon  an  accurate  examination  of  his  system,  in 
eoidunetion  with  a  physician  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  mathematieal  know* 
]edge*    This  investigation  satisfied  them  so  thoroughly, 
vrith  respect  to  the  solidity  of  the  principles  on  which 
Columbus  founded  his  oionion,  and  the  probability  of 
success  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  proposed,  that 
Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being  de- 
wived  of  the  gloiy  and  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the 
yetrons  of  such  a  grand  eiiterprise,  ventured  to  write  to 
Isabella,  conjuring  her  to  consider  the  matter  anew  with 
the  attention  which  it  merited. 


MoTed  by  the  representailoBs  of  a  persoa  whom  shf 
Tespeeted,  Isabella  desired  Perez  to  repair  immediately 
to  tlae  Tillage  of  Santa  Fe,  in  whicb^  on  account  of  the 
siege  of  Granada*  the  court  resided  at  that  time^  that  sho 
mi^t  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  subject.  The 
first  effect  of  their  ioternew  was  a  gracious  invitation  of 
Colnmbtos  back  to  courts  accompanied  with  the  present  of 
a  small  sum  to  equip  him  fbr  the  journey.  As  there  was 
now  a  eertain  prospect  that  the  war  with  the  Moors  would 
speedily  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue  by  the  i-eduction  of 
Granada^  which. would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  en^ 
gage  in  new  undertakings ;  iMs,  as  well  as  the  mark  of 
royal  favor  with  which  Columbus  had  been  lately  honor- 
edy  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with  greater  confii* 
dence  than  formerly  in  support  of  his  scheme*  The  chief 
of  these,  Alonso  de  (^uintanilla>  comptroller  of  the 
finances  in  Castile,  and  Louis  de  Santangel,  r^^iver  of 
the  ecelesiastieal  revenues  in  Aragon,  whose  meritorious 
2eal  in  promoting  this  great  design  entitles  their  names 
to  an  honorable  place  in  histcHy,  introduced  Columbus  to 
many  persons  of  high  rank,  and  interested  them  warm- 
^  in  bis  behalf, 

$  XIV.  But  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  inspire  Ferdi- 
naod  with  favorable  sentiments.  He  still  regarded  Co- 
lumbus^s  project  as  extravagant  and  chimerical ;  and  in 
order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partizans  ineffectual,  be 
had  the  address  to  employ  in  this  new  n^otiation  with 
him,  some  of  the  persons  who  had  formerly  pronounced 
hb  seheme  to  be  impracticable.  To  their  astonishment, 
Colombus  appeared  before  them  with  the  same  confident 
hopes  of  success  as  formerly,  and  insisted  upon  the  same 
high  recompense.  He  proposed  that  a  small  fleet  should 
be  fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to  attempt  the  disco- 
very, and  demanded  to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral 
mid  viceroy  of  all  the  seas  and  lands  which  he  should  dis- 
eover,  and  to  have  the  tenths  of  the  profits  ariaittg  from 
them  settled  irrevoeably  upon  himself  and  his  desemd- 
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ants.  At  the  same  time,  he  oflfercd  to  advance  the  eighth 
part  of  the  sum  neeessary  for  aeeomplishing  his  desi^a; 
oa  condition  that  he  should  bo  entitled  to  a  proportional 
share  of  the  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enter- 
prise should  totally  miscarry,  he  made  no  stipulation  for 
any  reward  or  emolument  whatever.  Instead  of  view* 
ing  this  conduct  us  the  clearest  evidence  of  his  ftiU  per- 
suasion with  respect  to  the  truth  of  his  own  system,  or 
being  struck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  after  so  ma- 
ny delays  and  repulses,  would  stoop  to  nothing  inferior 
to  its  original  claims,  the  persons  with  whom  Columbus 
treated  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  demand- 
ed. The  expense,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  represented 
to  be  too  great  for  Spain,  in  the  present  exhausted  state 
of  its  finances.  They  contended  that  the  honors  and 
emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus  were  exorbitant,  even 
if  he  should  perform  the  utmost  of  what  he  had  promis- 
ed ;  and  if  all  his  sanguine  hopes  should  prove  illusive, 
such  vast  concessions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed 
not  only  inconsiderate,  but  ridiculous.  In  this  imposing 
garb  of  caution  aud  prudence,  their  opinion  appeared  so 
plausible,  and  'was  so  warmly  supported  by  Fei'dinand, 
that  Isabella  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Colum- 
bus, and  abruptly  broke  oft*  the  negotiation  with  him 
which  she  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the 
disappointments  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The 
invitation  to  court  from  Isabella,  like  an  unexpected  ray 
of  light,  had  opened  such  prospects  of  success,  as  en- 
couraged him  to  hope  that  his  labors  were  at  an  end : 
but  now  darkness  and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind, 
firm  as  it  was,  could  hardly  support  the  shock  of  such 
an  unforeseen  reverse.  He  withdrew  in  deep  anguish 
from  court,  with  an  intention  of  prosecuting  his  voyage 
to  England,  as  his  last  resource. 
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^  XT.  About  that  time  Granada  surrendered,  and  Fcr- 
diBasd  and  Isabella,  in  triumphal  pomp,  took  possession 
of  a  eity,  the  reduction  of  which  extirpated  a  foreign 
power  from  tlie  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  rendered 
them  masters  of  all  the  provinces  to  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal.     4s  the  flow  of  spirits  which  accompanies  success 
elevates  the  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprising.  Quintan- 
ilia  and  Santangel,  the  vigilant  and  discerning  patrons  of 
Columbus,  took  advantage  of  this  favorable  situation,  in 
order  to  make  one  effort  more  in  behalf  of  their  friend* 
They  addressed  themsch'es  to  Isabella,  and  after  express- 
ing some  surprise,   that  she,  who  had  always   been   tJie 
munificent  patroness  of  generous  undertakings,  should 
hesitate  so  long  to  countenance  the  most  splendid  scheme 
that  had  ever  been  proposed  to  any  monarch  ;   they  re- 
presented to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a  sound 
understanding  and  virtuous  character,  well  qualliled,  by 
his  experience  in  navigation  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of 
geometry,  to  form  just  ideas  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  the  globe  and  the  situation  of  its   voi  ious  regions  ; 
tliat,  by  offering  to  risk  his  own  life  and  fortune  in  the 
execution  of  his  scheme,  he  gave  the  most  satisfying 
evidence  both  of  his  integrity  and  hope  of  success  ;  that 
the  sum  rexjuisitc  for  equipping  such  an  armament  as  he 
demanded  was  inconsiderable,  and  the  advantages  which 
might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  immense ;  that 
he  demanded  no  recompense  for  his  invention  and  labor, 
but  what  was  to  arise  from  the  countries  which  he  should 
discover ;  that,  as  it  was  worthy  of  her  magnanimity  to 
make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  open  an  intercourse  with  regions  hith- 
erto unknown,  so  it  would  afford  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion to  her  piety  and  zeal,  after  re-establishing  tlie  Chris- 
tian faith  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  from  which  it  had 
been  long  banished,  to  discover  a  new  world,  to  which 
she  might  communicate  the  light  and  blessings  of  Divine 
truth  ;  that  if  now  she  did  not  decide  instantly,  the  op- 
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portunity  would  be  irretrievably  lost;  that  Columbuft 
was  on  Ms  way  to  foreign  countries  where  some  prinee^ 
more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  elose  with  his  pro- 
posals, and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidi* 
ty  which  had  excluded  her  from  tlie  glory  and  advantages 
that  she  had  once  in  her  power  to  have  enjoyed. 

These  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  persons  of  such 
authority,  and  at  a  juncture  so  well  chosen,  produced  th^ 
desired  effect.  They  dispelled  all  Isabella's  doubts  and 
fears ;  she  ordered  Columbus  to  be  instantly  recalled, 
declared  her  resolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own 
terms,  and  regretting  the  low  estate  of  her  finances,  gen- 
erously offered  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to 
raise  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  transport  of 
gratitude,  kissed  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order  to  save 
her  from  having  recourse  to  such  a  mortifying  expedi^ 
cut  for  procuring  money^  engaged  to  Columbus  their 
viceroy  in  all  the  islands  and  advance  immediately  the 
sum  that  was  requisite.* 

$  XVI.  Columbus  had  proceeded  some  leagues  on  his 
journey,  when  the  messenger  from  Isabella  overtook  him. 
Upon  reeeiving  an  account  of  the  unexpected  i*evolutioii 
in  his  favor,  he  returned  directly  to  Santo  Fe,  though 
some  remainder  of  diffidence  still  mingled  itself  with  his 
joy.  But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
Isabella,  together  with  the  near  prospect  of  setting  out 
upon  that  voyage  which  had  so  long  been  the  object  of 
his  thoughts  and  wishes,  soon  effaced  the  remembrance 
of  all  that  he  had  suffered  in  Spain,  during  eight  tedi*. 
ous  years  of  solicitation  and  suspense.  The  negotiation 
now  went  forward  with  facility  and  dispatch,  and  a  treaty 
or  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  signed  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  April,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.     The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  1.  Ferdinand  and 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  L  c  8. 
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iBabdla*  as  saTeceigna  of  tlie  oeean,  eontttinted  CoIqhi- 
bas  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  seas^  idandsy  and  con- 
tineats  which  should  be  discovered  by  his  industry ;  an^ 
stipulated  that  he  and  his  heirs  forever  should  eigoy 
tliis  office,  with  the*  same  powers  and  prerogatives  which 
belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of  Castile^  witliin  the  li- 
mits of  his  jurisdiction.  2.  They  {^pointed  continents 
whioh  he  should  discover  :  but  if,  for  the  better  admin- 
istration of  apurs,  it  should  hereafter  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  separate  governor  in  any  of  those  eountriesy 
they  authorized  Columbus  to  name  three  persons,  of 
whom  they  would  choose  one  for  that  office;  and  the  dig;- 
Bity  of  viceroy,  with  ail  its  immunities,  was  likewise  t^ 
be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus.  3.  They  grant- 
ed to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  forever,  the  tenth  of  the 
firec  profits  accruing  from  the  productions  and  commerce 
of  the  countries  which  he  should  discover.  4.  They  de^ 
elared,  that  if  any  controversy  or  lawsuit  shall  adse  with 
respect  to  any  mercantile  transaction  in  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  determined  by 
the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  9f^ 
pointed  by  him.  5.  They  permitted  Columbi^s  to  advancp 
one-eighth  part  of  what  should  be  expended  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  expedition,  and  in  cari^ng  <m  commerce  wit^ 
the  countries  which  he  should  discover,  and  entitled  him* 
in  i*etum,  to  an  eighth  part  of  the  profit.* 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with 
that  of  Isabella  in  this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Co- 
lumbus was  still  so  violent  that  he  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Ara^gon.  As  the  wholo 
expense  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
erown  of  Castile,  Isabella  reserved  for  her  sulgccts  of 
that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits  which 
might  redound  from  its  success. 

$  XYII.  As  soOA  as  the  treaty  was  signed,  IsabeUa,  b^ 
her  attention  and  activity  in  forwarding  the  preparations 

*  l4fe  id  Cohimbus,  p/ 15,    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  9. 
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Ar  tbe  Toyagi^^  endeaToured  to  make  some  reparatkMi  to 
Columbas  for  the  .time  wloeh  he  had  lost  in  fruitless  so- 
licitation.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  up* 
on  her  vnu  adjusted ;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king 
and  quMUf  in  order  to  reeeire  their  final  imftraotioBs. 
£vei7  thing  respeeting  the  destination  and  eonduct  of  the 
'vojage5  they  eommittied  im^leitly  to  the  disposal  of  hfe 
J^rudenoe.  But  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  just 
eause  of  oflfence  to  the  king  of  Portugal^  they  strieUy 
enjoined  him  not  to  approach  near  to  the  Portnguese  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  Chiineay  or  in  any  of  the  other 
countries  to  which  tlie  Portnguese  claimed  right  as  dis- 
•orerersw  IsabeHa  had  ordei^  the  ships,  of  which  Co- 
lumbus-was  to  take  the  eommaadi  to  be  fitted  out  in  the 
port  of  Palosy  a  small  maritime  town  in  the  proTinee  of 
Andalusia.  As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Co- 
lumbus had  already  been  so  much  indebted,  resided  in  ttie 
Bcif^borhood  of  this  place,  ke,  by  the  influence  of  that 
good  ecclesiastic,  as  well  as  by  his  own  connection  with 
the  inhabitantsy  not  only  raised  among  them  what  he 
irantDd  of  the  sum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  ad- 
tance^  but  engaged  several  of  them  to  accompany  him 
in  die  Toyage«  The  chief  of  these  associates  were  three 
brothers  id  the  name  of  Pinzon,  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  of  great  experience  in  navid  affairs,  who  were  will- 
fa^  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But  alter  all  the  efibrts  of  IsabeHa  and  Columbus,  the 
armament  was  not  suitable  either  to  the  dignity  of  the . 
nation  by  which  it  was  equipped,  or  to  the  importanee  of 
the  iervleefbr 'which  it  was  destined.    It  consisted  of 
jdiree  vassels.  The  largest,  a  ship  of  no  considerable  bur- 
den, was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave 
It  the  name  of  Santa  JUaria,  out  of  reqieet  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  honored  vrith  singular  devotion. 
Of  the  second,  called  the  PhUa^  Martin  Pinzon  was  cap- 
tain, and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.    The  third,  named 
a^Jf^na,  irasmider  the  eonanand  of  TiBcent  Taaez 
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Ptnscn.  3%e8e  two  wereUgbtf^sselsyliai^sqi^l^iii 
bturdeo  «r  feree  ta  large  beats.  ^Thto  sqaadton,  if  it  me- 
TUsUmt  naiiie»  was  yictaalled  for  twelve  mosduii  and 
bad  on  board  ainety  men^  mostly  lailorsy  togetkerwith  a 
ibw  adventurers  who  fbliowed  the  fortune  of  Columbusy 
aad  some  gentlemen  of  IsabeUa's  eottrt,  wbom  she  ap- 
pointed to  aeeonipmy  hiau  Though  the  expense  of  the 
nadertakfatg  was  one  of  the  cireaaiotanees  whieh  eluef^- 
ly  alarmed  the  eoart  of  SpaiOf  and  retarded  so  long  the 
negotiation  with  Colambas^  the.  sam  em^oyed  in  fitting 
o«t  this  squadron  did  not  ejseeed  four  Uiousand  pounds* 

As  iheart  of  sUp-building  in  the  ftfleenth  eentusy 
was  extremely  mdet  a^d  the  bulk  of  vessels  was  aeeom^ 
modated  to  the  short  and  easy  T0]?9Ages  afong  the  emst 
whieh  they  were  aecustomed  to  perform^  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  eourage  as  well  as  enterprUIng  genius  of  Columbus^ 
that  he  voataredf  with  a  fleet  so  unit  for  a  ittstaat  nayi- 
gatio%  to  exi^re  unknown  oeas^  wb^re  he  had  no  ehwt^ 
to  guide  him^  no  kiiowledge  of  the  tides  aad  onrrents* 
and  no  eKpeiienee  of  the  dangers  to  which  be  might  be 
exposed*  His  eagerness  to  aeeoQiplish  the  great  design 
whieh  had  so  long  engrossed  his  dioughts^  made  him  oveiv 
look  or  disregard  every  eireasMtanee  that  would  have  in* 
timidated  a  mind  less  adveirtnrotts*  He  pushed  forward 
tte  prqiarations  with  snob  ardorf  and  was  seepndedso 
effeetoally  by  the  persons  to  whom  Isabella  eommitted 
fte  superiaAen^iaee  of  this  business,  that  every  thing 
was  MOD  in  readiness  fbr  the  voyage*  But  at  Cplumbua 
was  deeply  impressed  with  sentiments  of  reUgfanif  ha 
would  not  set  out  upon  an  expedition  so  arduous^  and  of 
wM^h  onov^reat  oljeet  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
Iho  Christian  faith,  without  impluriag  publiely  the  guid'» 
aiiee  and  proteetion  of  Heaven-  With  this  view^  he,  to^ 
gether  with  all  the  pers^s  under  his  eommand^  mareh-* 
ed  in  scdema  proeession  to  the  monastery  of  Babida.  Af« 
tot  eonfessing  their  iiil$  and  obtaining  absidution,  thi^ 
n^dfed  the  holy  saeramentfrom  tha  hands  of  the  guar* 
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diatiy  who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs  for  the  snecess 
of  an  enterprise  iirhich  he  had  so  zealously  patronized. 

$  XVIII.  Next  morning,  heing  Friday  the  third  day 
of  Aagttst,  in  the  year  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before  sun-rise,  in 
presence  of  a  Tast  erowd  of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their 
supplications  to  Heayen  for  the  prosperous  issue  oF  the 
Toyage,  whieh  they  wished  rather  than  expeeted.  Co* 
lumbus  steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  ar- 
rived there  without  any  oeeuvrenee  that  would  have  de- 
served notice  on  any  other  occasion.  But,  in  a  voyage 
of  such  expectation  and  importance,  every  ciroumstanee 
was  the  object  of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta 
broke  loose,  the  day  after  she  left  the  harbor,  and  that 
accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  snperstit^us  than  un- 
skilful, as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of 
the  expedition.  Even  in  the  short  run  to  the  Canaries, 
the  ships  were  found  to  be  so  er^zy  and  ill  aiq)ointed,  as 
to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation  which  was  expected 
to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbns  refitted  them, 
however,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  and  having  supplied- 
himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  departure 
from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 

§  XDL  Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be 
skid  to  begin  ;  for  Columbns  holding  liis  course  due  west, 
left  imme^ately  the  usual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  seas.  The 
first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but  little  way ; 
but  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries ;  and 
many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already  and  dismayied,  when 
they  contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  be* 
gan  to  bekt  iOieir  breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  they 
were  nevei"  more  to  behold  Tand.  Columbus  comforted 
thein  with  assurances  of  success,  and  the  profl^p^et  of  vast 
wtldih.  In  those  dpUent  regions  whidi^r  he  was  conduct- 
inglUm.  iliisearlydtseoveryof  the  spirit  of  his f4lIow- 
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ers  taught.  Gofombms  that  lie  mast  prepare  to  ftraggley 
not. only  with  the  unaToidable  diffieulties  which  might  be 
esqieeted  from  the  nature  of  his  undertakings  but  with 
nieh  as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignoranc«  and 
timidity  of  the  pe^Ie  under  his  command  ;  and  he  per- 
•eiYed  tiutt  tiie  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would 
he  no  less  requisite  for  aeeomplishing  the  discoTeries 
wUdi  he  had  in  view^  than  nayal  skill  and  undaunted 
eourage.  Jtfa]q^y  fer  himself^  and  for  the  countigr  by 
whieh  he  was  employed^  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper 
and  inventive  genius  of  a  projeetor,  virtues  of  another 
^[leeies^  which  a3Pe  rarely  united  with  them*  He  possess^ 
ed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind^  an  insinuating  ad- 
dressy  a  patient  perseverance  in  executing  any  ]^an^  the 
perfect  governme^it  of  his  own  passions^  and  the  ttdent 
of  aequiring  an  ascendant  over  -those  of  other  men.  All 
theee  quali^s^  which  formed  him  for  command^  were  ae- 
eompanted  with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profes* 
sion,  which  begets  oMfidenee  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  To  unskilful  Spanbh  sailors^  accustomed  only 
to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Mediterr^ieant  the  maritime 
soieace  of  Columbus^  the  fruit  of  tiiirty  years  experi- 
^ence,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inven- 
tions of  the  Portuguese^  appeared  immense.  As  soon  as 
they  put  to  sea^  he  regulated  every  thing  by  his  sole  au- 
thority ;  he  superintended  the  execution  of  everjr  order ; 
Knd  allowing  himself  only  a  few  hours  Ibr  rieep^  he  was 
at  all  other  times  upon  deck.  As  his  course  lay  through 
seas  which  had  not  formerly  been  visited,  the  sound- 
ing-line or  instruments  fbr  observation  were  continually 
m  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers, he  attend^  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents^ 
watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes,  of 
sea-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that  floated  on  the  waves^ 
and  entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  exactness^ 
hi  the  journal  which  he  kept  As  die  length  of^the  voy- 
age isoidd  not  flul  of  alarming  saitmrs  htiUtuated  only  to 
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AoiH  excurrionsy  Columbus  ehdeaTomred  to  conceal  ttam 
them  the  real  progresg  which  tiiey  made.  With  this 
fleWf  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the  second 
day  after  they  left  Gomeraf  lu^  gave  out  that  diey.  had 
advanced  only  fifteen^  and  he  unifi(>rmly  employed  tli^ 
same  artifice  of  reckoning  short  during  the  whole  roy- 
age«  By  the  fourteenth  of  September^  the  fleet  wt^s 
above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canary 
Islesy  at  a  greater  distance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard 
had  been  before  that  tim^.  There  they  were  struck 
with  an  aj^aranee  no  less  astonishing  tlian  new.  They 
observed  that  the  magnetic  needle  ia  their  eoufpassea 
did  not  point  exactly  to  tlie  pi^ar  st^ur^  but  varied  to-, 
wards  the  west ;  and  as  they  pfroceeded,  this  varaalion^ 
increased.  This  appearance  which  is  now  fa.miliar» 
though  it. still  remains  one  of  the  mysteri^  of  nature^ 
into  the  cause  of  which  the  sagacity  of  man  hath  not. 
been  able  to  penetratcy  filled  the  companions  oi  Colum- 
bus with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  un- 
known oecan^  far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation ; 
nature  itself  seemed  to  be  altered^  and  the  only  guide 
which  they  had  left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Cc^umbus^ 
with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuityy  invented  a  reason 
for  this  appearancCf  which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy 
himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them»  that .  it  dispelled 
their  fears,  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due  westy  nearly  in*  <]ie 
s&me  latitude  with  the  Canary  Islands.  In  this  course 
he  came  within  the  sphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
blows  invariidUy  from  east  to  west  between  the  tropica 
and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  Ho  advanced  before 
this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform  rapidity,  tjiat  it  waa 
seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  ^1.  When  about  four  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the 
sea  so  covered  with  weeds,  that  it  resembled  a  meadow 
of  vast  extent,  and  in  some  places  they  were  so  thick> 
as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  yessels.     This  strenge 
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appearance  oeeasioned  new  alarm  and  disquiet.  The 
sailors  imagined  that  they  were  new  arrived  at  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  the  nayigable  oeean ;  that  these  float- 
ing weeds  would  obstruet  their  fkrther  progress^  and 
eoneealed  dangerous  reclLs  or  some  large  tract  of  land^ 
wMeh  had  sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place. — 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  that  what  had 
alanoed,  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged  them,  and 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  same  time,  a  brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them  for- 
ward. Several  birds  were  seen  hovering  about  the  Mp,^ 
and  directed  their  flight  towards  the  west.  The  des- 
ponding erew  resumed  some  degree  of  s^it,  and  began 
to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 

$XK.  Upon  the  flrst  of  October  they  were,  according 
to  the  admiral^s  reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries ;  but  lest  his  men 
should  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length  of  the 
navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
Ave  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues ;  and,  fortunately 
fbr  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot,  nor  those  of  the 
otber  ships,  had  skill  suflleient  to  correct  this  error,  and 
discover  the  deceit.  They  kad  now  been  above  three 
weeks  at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  for- 
mer navigators  had  attempted  or  deemed  possible ;  all 
their  progaosties  of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  flight  of 
Mrds  and  other  eireumstances,  had  proved  fallacious ; 
the  appearauees  of  land,  with  which  their  own  credulity 
or  the  artifice  of  their  commander  had  frdm  time  to 
time  flattered  and  amused  them,  had  been  altogether  il- 
lusive, and  their  prospect  of  success  seemed  now  to  be 
as  Astant  as  ever.  These  reflections  occurred  often  to 
]iien,  who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation  than  to  rea- 
son and  discourse  concerning  the  intention  and  circum- 
sttaces  of  their  expedition.    They  nuade  impression,  at 
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first,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and,  extending,  )sj 
degrees,  to  such  as  were  better  informed  or  more  reso^ 
lute,  the  contagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship. 
From  secret  whispers  or  murmurings,  they  proceeded  to 
open  cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  ta:sed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsid^lrate  credulity,  in  paying  such 
regard  to  the  vain  promises  and  rash  conjectures  of  an 
indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
her  own  subjects,  in  prosecuting  a  chimerical  scheme; 
They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty> 
by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course, 
and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing  to  follow,  any  lon- 
iger,  a  desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  They 
contended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  retuning 
to  Spain,  while  their  crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condi- 
tion  to  keep  the  sea,  but  expressed  their  fears  that  the 
attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  so  favourable  to  their  course,  must  render  it 
impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  agreed 
that  Columbu^  should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  tL 
measure  on  which  their  common  safety  depended.  Some 
of  the  more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious 
and  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  re- 
monstrances, to  tlirow  him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spai^?,  the  death  of  an  nnsne^ 
eessful  projector  would  excite  little  concept  and  be  in- 
quired into  with  no  curiosity. 

$  XXI.  Columbus  was  fiiil;^  sensible  of  his  periloas  si^^ 
tuation.  He  had  observed,  with  great  uneasiness,  ihm 
fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear,  in  preduciti|; 
disaffection  among  his  crew,  and  saw  that  it  was  now 
ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retained^  how- 
ever, perfect  presence  of  mind.  Be  affected  to  seem  ig- 
norant of  their  machinations.  Notwithstanding  the  agi- 
tation and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with 
a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the 
progress  he  had  made^  and  eonfident  of  success.    Borne- 


tiBias  kremplpyeil  aUtbe  acts  of  iasmnflftlMf  to  socvdiQ 
ta^^jnett,  SomeiMnes  hk  eDdeavoured  to  work  upon  their 
imkJUiioa  or  avarir^  by-  iQfigiii^eflt  descriptiona  of  th4 
£Miie.  and  weak^  wbieh  thoj  were  s^iiout  to  acquire.  Qm- 
^Qijor  oofasioiis,  ho  assumed  a  toae  of  autliority,  and 
<fare«teued  tli«m  with>.TeDgoau<c^  tppm  their  sovereigiif 
ify  bgr  their  dastardly  behayto^i^^they  should  defeat  t^s 
HoUe  ^or.t  toc  p^tnote  th^  glory  of  God^  a&d  to  exalt 
the  SpiMUsh  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation. 
]:iYjen.witb  sieAtioiis.sailors^  the  words  of  a  man  whoni 
they  had  beep  aeou^toqiQ^  to  reYerenee>  were  weighs 
aad  persuasiYei^  aiid.not  onljt  restrained  them  from  those 
Yi#l Wt  ei(ccgas^  which,  they  meditated,  but  preyailed  with 
them  to  aeeonqpany  their  ad^liral  for  some  time  longerw 
Ab  th^y  proQcedody  th^  incUoations  of  tqqproaehing 
land  seen%ed  to  he,  more  eertain»  and  exeited  hope  in 
pvvffMPtiw^  The  h£rds  began  to  afipci^ar  in  floeks^  mak* 
|ng  iowaisds  the  south-west*  Columbas^  in  imitation  of 
the  B»rtdgQese  Dayigatorsk,  who  had  been  guide4#  4n  le^* 
veral  of  their  discoveries*  by  the  motion  of  birds,  alter- 
.^d  hits  eourse  from  due  west  tpward^  that  quarter  whith* 
CFth^y.]^inlied  their  4ight«  But,  after  holding  on  for 
aeveral^  days»  in  this  new  dircetion,  without  any  better 
fiueeess  than  for^ieitlj,  having  seen  no,  objei^t,  during 
^fairly  days,  but  the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  lus 
eemimnions  subsided  faster  than  they  had  risen ;  their 
fears  revived  with  additional  foree;  impatience,  rage^ 
imd  despair  apBeared  in  every  eountenanee.  4il  sense  of 
subordination  was  lost:  the  ojSeers^  who  had  hitherto 
«one«irred  with  Qolumhus  in  opinion,  and  Supported  his 
ikuthority^  now  took  part  with  the  private  men  5  they  as- 
sen^U^  tnn^ultuooqly  qu  the  deck,  expostulated  with 
their  eMPtmandar,  mingled  threats  with  expostulations, 
and  iieqaired  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to  return 
to  Ei^vpe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which 
having  been  isML  so  eflen  had  lost  their  effect ;  and  that 
vo£.  1.  ii 


it  was  impoedtdct  to  i^kiodl^  Any  zeal  fbr  Uie  8teee9a  ot 
tlie  expe^iton  among  men,  in  whose  breasts  fear  ba4 
eietinguished  eveiy  generous  sentiment:  He  saw  that*  k 
*1vas  no  less  yam  to  t^nk  of  emplojang  either  gentle  or 
severe  measures  to  Qnell  a  mutiny  so  general  ^uid  so  vio*' 
lent*  It  was  necessary  on  all  these -accounts,  to  sooth# 
passions  whif^h  he  eouU  no  longer  command^  and  to  give 
way  to' a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  ohecked*  He  i^<- 
xnised  solemnly,  to  his  men»  that  kf  would  comply  w4th 
fheir  request,  provided  they  would  accompany. hinv  and 
iibey  his  commands  for  three  days  longer,  and  iG  during 
that  t&nei  land  were  iiot*  discovered,  he  would  thea 
abandon  th^  ^terptise  mU  direct  his  ceuHe  towsMi^is 
Spain,* 

$  SXa.  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient 
to  turn  their  faces  again  towards  their  native  country^ 
this  proposition  did  not  appear  to  them  unreasonable* 
Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himself  to 
ii  tettn  so  short*  The  presages  of  diseovering  land  were 
now  so  numerous  and  promising^  that  he  deemed  them 
thfidlible.  For  some  days  the  sounding  line  reached  the. 
bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  brought  up  Indicated  land 
to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  inereas- 
^>  and  were  composed  not  only  of  sea  fowl^  but  of  such 
land  Ixirds  as  could  not  be  supposed  tD  fly  far  from  the 
shore.  The  crew  Of  the  Pinta  observed  a  came  floating, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  Ukewise  a 
piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  sailors  aboard 
the  Nigtia  took  np  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries, 
^rfectly  ffesh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting  sun  as- 
sumed a  new  aj^aranee ;  the  air  was  more  miM  and 
Ivarm,  and,  during  the  night,  the  wind  became  unequal 
und  variable*  From  all  these  symptoms,  Columbus  vras 
so  confident  of  being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of 
Ihe  eleventh  of  Oetobei*>  after  public  pfoyers  for  sue- 

♦  Oviedo,  Hist  ap,  Raittus,  vol.  Ui.  p.  81.  E. 


eess,  h^  wiertd  the  sails  tabe  fivled,  «)d  tte  diips  te 
lie  to^  keeping  strict  wvUh,  lest  tbey  should  be  driven 
mkore  is  the  tti|^t.  Buriog  this  intervid  of  suspense 
and  expeetationy  no  liiaji  shot  his  e^yop,  all  kept  upeii 
deck,  gBziiig  iateatly  towa«U  that  quarter  vrhere  thejr 
expeetad  to-  diseorer  laod»  jrhich  had  heeu  so  lougth^ 
objeet  of  Ih^  wishes* 

$101111.  About  two  hours  befime  micfhight.  Column 
bus,  staadiagoii  tteforeoastle^  obserred  a  jU|;ht  ata  dis^ 
laaee^  a&d  pri^te^  pointed  it  out  to  Pedro  Guttieres^ 
a  page  of  the  qoeen's  wardre.be.  Gotti^rez  pei^ived 
itf  imd  ealUng^  to  Salredfl^  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  a)! 
three  saw  it  in  motioo^  as  if  it  were  carried  from  pla«ie 
to  plaoe.  A  little  after  midnight  the  Jo^ul  sound  of 
ioiid,  hmdv  was  heard  from  the  PiBta^  which  kept  at- 
irajs  ahead  of  the  other  ships,  ^ut^  having  been  so  of- 
ten deoeived  hj  ihlJaeious  appearaneesy  ever/  man  nvas 
Aow^  beeome  slow  of  bel^f,  and  waited^  in  a}l  the  an^ 
guish  of  uncertain^  and  impatience^  for  the  return  Qf 
day«  As  soon  as  morning  da wned,*  all  doubts  and  fears 
Vfere  dtepelled*  Prom  everj  ship  an  island  was  sees 
about  two  leagues  to  the  iHirth,  whoae  flat  and  verdant 
Itelds^  well  stored  with  wood^  and  watered  with  many  r|« 
Tttlets,  presented  the  aspeot  of  a  delightful  country.  The 
erew  of  the  Pinta  instantly. began  t^e  Te  JUeunh  asm 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  those 
of  the  other  ships,  with  tears  of  joy  mid  tran^p^rts  ^f 
eoagratnhitioB,  This  oflice  of  gratitude  to  Heaven^  was 
fotfowed  by  an  aet  of  jastlee  to  thdhr  coinniaader.  They 
threw  themsdves  at  the  ttelL  of  CohimbuSf  with  feelings 
if  selftfond^miflitfon  miiigled .  with  reverence.  Th^ 
implored  him  to  pardon  tiiefr  ignoranee,  ineredulityy 
and  insolence,  which  had  eirei^ed  him  so  much  unneees* 
tary  disquiet,  aad  had  so  often  obstructed  the  proseeu« 
^  of  U§  well-eoneev^d  pliiB;   w4  pa^ing^  in  di% 
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warmth  tl  their  udmlrailoii)  from  one  extreme  to  aao- 
ther,  thej  now  pronouneed  the  man»  whom  tbej  had  »o 
lately  reviled  and  Uireatened^  to  be  a  person  inspired  tgr 
Hearen  with  sajgadty  and  fbrdtude  more  thatt  hnmaiif 
in  order  to  abeomplish  a  design  so  fitr  beyond  the  ideas 
-nd  conception  of  all  former  ages.  «      . 

§  XXIY.    As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats 
were  manned  and  armed.    They  rowed  towards  the  isl- 
and with  their  colours  dis[dayed,  'with  warlike  musio» 
and  other  martial  pomp.    As  they  approach^  the  coasts 
they  saw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people^   whom 
tiie  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together,  whose 
attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonish^ 
ment  at  the  strange  ohjeeU  which  presented  the^l8elves 
to  tiieir  view.    Columbus  was  the  first  European  who 
aet  foot  in  the  New  World  whieh  he  had  discovered,  lie 
landed  in  a  rich  dress,  and  Witb  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand.    His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down,  they  aU 
Idssed  the  ground  whieh  they  had  so  long  desired  to  seoi. 
They  next  erected  a  crucHlx,  and  prostrating  themselves 
liefere  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  eondu^ng  dieir 
voyage  to  such  a  hsq)py  issue.     'S%ey  then  took  solemn 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  whieh  the  JPvNrtuguese 
were  accustomed  to  obseirve  in  acts  of  this  kind,  in  theiB 
new  discoveries.* 

$XXy;  l%e  Spaniards,  while  thus  ensployed,  were 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed  in  sifent 
admiration  upon  actions  which  Chey  eould  not  eonorpre- 
liend,  and  of  whieh  they  did  not  foresee  the  eonsequenees. 
The  dress  of  the  Spanhirds,  the  whiteness  of  their  sldns^ 
their  beards,  their  arnss,  appeared  strange  and  sarpris- 
Ing.  The  vast  niaehines  u  whieh  they  had  tiavcv^sed 
Ac  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  tho  waters  with 
wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadfal  sound  resemhliag  thaader# 
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fteeompanied  ^^Hh  fi^tniitg  mi  tmokef  Btntdk  tima 
iritli  siich  lerror^  tkat  th^  began  to  respect  ihsir  ne^w 
^lests  ss  a  su|>erior  order  0f  behigs,  and  eoii«l|ide4  thai 
tire  J  vere  cMMren  of  the  Smh  ^bo  had  d^<»Mided  to 
Tisit-  the  eai^h.  .  . 

The  Buropeans  w€^e  hardfy  }os9  atnazod  at  the  scene 
BOW  hefore  them.  Eveiy  herb;  and  shrubs  and  tiree^  was 
dtfff^rent  from  those  ^hieh  ftourished  in  Jblurope*  The 
soil  Seemed  to  be  ilch,  but  bore  &w  marks  of  caltitar 
tlofi.  The  elimate,  erenta  the 'Spaniards,  felt  irariQ» 
ihmigh  extremely  delightful.  'l\e  inhabttanU  app^are^ 
in  the  simple  innoeeaee  of  il^ture,  entirely  naked.  Thehr 
Uaek  hair^  long  and  uneuried»  doated  upon  theii*  ofaool*. 
llers,  or  was  bound  in  tresses  around  their  headi*  Thegr 
liad  no  beards,  and  every  i^art  of  tbetr  bodies  waa  per«> 
fkctly  smooth.  Their  eompleidoa  was  of  a  dusky  eoppef 
f^olour,  their  features  singular^  rather  than  disagreeabley 
their  aspect  gentle  and  timid.  Though  not  taU>  the^ 
were  v^eW  shaped  and  aetire.  Thek*  foces^  and  sefei^al 
parts  of  their  body»  were  fantaatieally  jiaiated  with  glar^ 
ing  eolours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear^  but 
soon  became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards/  and  with 
transports  of  joy  reeeiyed  from  them  hawks-belisy  glass 
beads,  or  other  bauhlciy  in  returu  for  whieh  they  gare 
sueh  provisions  as  they  had,  and  some  oettoa  yarn,  tiio 
only  eommodity  of  value  that  they  eould  jn^duee.  To« 
wards  evening,  Columbus  returned  to  his  ship,  aceom- 
panieid  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats^  whieh 
they  ealled  tanoes^  and  though  rudefy  formed  out  of  the 
trunk  <k.  a  single  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  surprisng 
^xterity.  Thus,  in  the  first  interview  between  the  hi* 
habitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every  thing  wai 
eottdueted  amicably,  and  to  th^  mutual  satisfkotiom 
The  fbrmerr  enlighteaed-and  amfaiti<ws,  formed  already 
vast  Ideas  with  respoet  to  the  advantages  whieh  tiMgr 
might  derive  from  the  regiona  that  began  to  open  te 
their  view.    The  laUer^  simple  fpid  nndiseeniingi  had 


no  foreai^  of  jthe  ii^aJUunities'  aAd  desolation  whieli  vere 
a^proaohing  their  <^antry. 

,  $  XXYJ.  Colttmbus,  ¥^  now  assumed  the  title  and 
Wthoritjr /of  admiral  and  vioeroj»  ealled thei^and whieh 
he  had  diseoYered,  San  Sdboador.  It  is  better  known  bj 
the  name  of  Qmnaham^  whieh  the  natives  i^ave  to  it« 
and  is  one  of  diat  larg^  cluster , of  islands^  called  the  La* 
oaya  or  Bahama  isles^  It  is  situated  above  thi^ee  thou- 
sand miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera*  from  which  tiie 
squadhron  took  its  djepaVt|ire»  and  only  four  degrees  to 
the  i^ottth  of  it ;  so.  little  Jhad  Columbus  deviated  frotp 
the  westerly  eoiirse)  which  he  had  chosen  as  the  mo«i^ 
proper, 

$  XXYII«  Columbus  emj^oyed  the  next  day  in  visitiiy^ 
the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and  from  the  universal  povcr^ 
ty  of  the  iuhabitantSi  he  perc^ved  that  this  was  not  the 
|4ch  country  for  whieh  he  sought*  But^  eonformal^y  to 
his  theory  coneeiviing  the  discovery  of  those  regions .  tf  * 
Asiut  which  stretched  towards  the  east^  he  concluded 
that  San  Salvador  was  pne  of  the  isles  which  geograph^s 
described  as  situated  in  the  great  ocean  adjacent  to  In? 
dia«^  Having  observed  that  most  of  the  people .  whom 
he  had  seen  wore  small  plates  ^f  gold,  by  way  of  orn^« 
ment^  in  their  tto«^85  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they 
got  that  precious  metaL  They  pointed  towswds  th^ 
southland  made  him  con^Hrehend  by  signs*  that  geld 
abounded  in  countr^^s  situated  in  that  quarter.  TUthor 
he  imniediately  determined  to  direct  bis  course^  \u  ful| 
confidenee  of  fiad)ng  there  those  <^ulent  regions  which 
had  been  the  idi^etof  his  voyag?>  and  would  be  a  re- 
compense for  all  Ins  toils, and  datigers.  He  took  along 
mi&i  hmt  se^repi  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador^  that^  by 
mquifing  the  Spanish  language^,  they  might  serve  as 
giMe»  and  interpreters ;  and  those  innocent,  people  con«« 
giderod  it  as  a  maik  of  disthietira^  whop  tiiey  i^r^ce  se- 
lected to  aceon^any  him. 

♦  Pet  Mart,  epiati.  I3jf. 


f4M  »i¥€Mr  o»  AMsmc^  if 

^TSVm^  B^  saw  ^«ei«l  laaadd^  Mitotehid  «i^ 
tteree  of  tbe  largcdi,^  on  whioh  b6  beat#ii^'tbe  nmtaies 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Coiioe|ftioii^  Foraandina^  and  Isabel* 
bu  But  1^  iSkeit  soil,  productions,  and  inbabitants,  near- 
fy  r^emUed  those  of  Saa  Salvador,  he  made  nff  stay  lii 
ft&y  of  tiiem.  He  Inquh^  eyery  wher^  for  pMf^  and 
the  signs  ihaA  were  nniformly  made  6y  Way  of  a^sw«r, 
emifirmcid  him  in  the  opinhm  thai  it  was  taron^t  from 
the  sonft^  He  (bUowed  that  eblirse^  and  sara  diseoter^ 
Dd  a  conntry  whkh  appeared  very  extensirey  not  perfeet^ 
ly  level,  Hke  those  wbi«^h  he  had  dtready  ^Mted,  b^  so 
dtrersified  with  rising  gro^ds^  hills,  rivelrs,  woods,  and 
plains,  that  he  was  ua<^rtain  whether  it  might  proire  aa 
island,  or^part  of  the  tontiiijettt*  The  native  of  Ban  €Ud« 
vador,  whom  he  had  on  hoards  eaUed  it  Cvha  ;  Cohim* 
bus  gave  it  tk^  name  of  Jaamta.  ^He  entered  the  month 
or  ft  large  river  with  his  squadron,  and  all  the  tafaaU^ 
tismta  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  a[q)l»oaehed  the  shore* 
But  as  he  resolved  to  eareen  his  ship^  in  that  plaee,  he 
seitt  9ome  Spaniards,  together  with  o»ie  of  the  peiopte  of 
%9Xk  Salvador,  to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  eouvtiT; 
1%^,  having  advaneed  abovie  six^  mile^  from  tito  shores 
reported,  upon  their  return,  that  the  soil  was  richer 
and  more  eullivated  thaa  any  they  had  hitherto  discover^ 
ed ;  that,  besides  mauy  scattered  cottages,  they  had  found 
one  Tillage,  eontainihg  Mlov^  a  thouMmd  ibhatdtants } 
that  the  people,  though  nsiked,  seemed  to  be  more  iis* 
telligent  than^  those^  of  Sun  Salvadoiv  but  had  treiited 
them  with  the  same  respectful  attention^  kissing  theit 
feet,  and  honouring  them  as  saered  beings  allied  to  Hea* 
ven ;  that  they  had  given  them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the 
taste  of  whieh  resemble&  roasted  ehesnuts,  and  fifce^ 
vrise  a  singular  species  of  eom  called  nmtef,  whieby  either 
wbea  roasted  wh<de  or  ground  into  meal,  was  abundairt^ 
ly  palatable;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-footed 
aninuds  in  the  country,  bat  a  spieeies  of  dogs,  which 
oould  aot  barky  ajid  a  creature  resemMiag  a  raMMt,  but 


m  QsmnMTtOT  JMtuBticA^  Has 

^li' M»ui^  smMet  iM«e;  thm  tdex  hAd  ohw^^i^d  Mae 
ornaments  of  9014  amoBg  the  pefqde,  but  <)^  no  gjea«t 
value.* 

4  XXI^  TbMe  n^eseeiigers  bod  preTailed  wkb  some 
ef  the  BatiLves- te  aeeompan;  thd«9,  wha^iii£brQied  €o« 
Imnbii«)  that  the  ^^M  af ,  vhieh  thej  mside  thoir  onuu 
mmU  jf as  f«ii&4  in  C|ikinM<m.  By  th|s  word  ^hisy  meaat 
ithe  inldcHe  Of  iahind  |iart  ef  Cub^j  hut  Ck»lumhi^ 
being  jfapiorttBt  of  th»ip  l^guagei  a^  well  (^s ..uoaceiuiT 
IdiMd  to  their  premuMiiatio&r  and  his  th^gli^is  i*uiiQUig 
eontinunlly  Bpoft  his  own  theory  ef»neeriiiog  the  dis^o^er* 
ly  of  the^Eost  Indias^  he.  was  Jed  hy  the rt^^jaqihlRfiee  of 
WmAi  to  suppose  tbat.thegr  spoke  of  the  threat  Khaiis  and ' 
ItMgined  that  the  opoleut  kiogdom  of  Cathay,  desci^b' 
'od  1^  Mareo  Polo,  was  net  very  i^n^^te.  Tliis  indoiiied  ' 
Jite  to  employ  soioe  time  in  vising'  the  eountry.  He 
Yfafled  almost  every  haerbobPt  from  Porto  del  Prine^ie^ 
Ml  til*  Morth  eoRstof  Ctibfif  to  the  eastera  exlremify  of 
the  idand:  but,.  tboii|^  de%fated  with  the  beauty  of 
tbe  seeues  whtob  ev^ry  where  {ifresented^thenpselvesy  luid 
amaased  at  the  luttciiu^  feHjlity  of  the  miy  both  whieh# 
fpom  theto  norelQr,  laade  a  mwe  Itv^y  impression  upoft 
l^9iniaj^atio%f  I16  did  not  And  gold  in  sueh  quantity  as 
«M6  svffiewit  to  satisfy  either  the  avariee  of  liis  fo}low^ 
ersy  or  the  e:q>eetatiOBs  of  the  eourt  to  wMchhe  was  to 
iretunr.  Tlie  people  of  the  eoi|otry»  as  mueh  astonisbed 
at  his  eagene«i  {o  que«t  of  gold  as  the  Bnropeas^  v^ef« 
at  ihfit  igaoriftnee  aftd  sin^city^  pointed  towards  the 
eastf  wbefe  an  ishuid  whieh  tb^  <»dled  Hayti  Wfu  sltn^ 
atedy  in  whfeb  that  metal  was  Biore  flduindant  titan  among 
them.  Criiiiiibnsonlei^liitsqttadiNmtabeiulit^ 
thither;  bot  Martin  Afonso  VtaZDn^in^iatientlb  be  the 
lint  who  should  take  possesslM  of  the ,  ti^ures  wliieh 
this  eomitfy  was  suppooedtOiewtain^qnittsdliis  compao* 

*  Life  of  ColttoabuS)  c.  24^  2d.  Herrera^dec  I,  lib.  i  c  14.. 
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ions,  re||«i41«fl8  of  all  the  Admiral's  signab  to  ttaelmi 
sail  until  they  should  come  up  with  them* 

$XXX.    Colombiis,  retarded  by  eontrary  wiodt,   did 
»et  reaeh  Haytt  till  the  sixth  of  De^mber*    He  edled 
the  port  where  he  first  touched  St.  Niehokts^  and  the 
island  itself  JBspagnola,   in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by 
whieh  he  was  employed,   and  it  is  the  only  eountry,  of 
those  he  had  yet  diseovered,  whieh  has  retained  the 
name  that  he  gave  it.    As  he  eould  neither  meet  with 
the  Pinta,  nor  haye  any  intereourse  with  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  fled  in  great  eonateraation  towards  the  woods> 
he  soon  quitted  St.  Nieholas,  and  sailing  along  the  nor* 
them  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour^ 
which  he  called  Conception*    Here  he  was  more  fortu* 
nate  ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentleness,  dis-» 
mis^d  her  with  a  present  of  sueh  toys  as  they  knew 
were  most  valued  in  those  regions.     The  description 
which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers ;  their  admiratioii 
of  the  trinkets,  which  she  shewed  with  exultation  5  and 
their  eagerness  to  participate  of  the  same  favours ;  re^ 
moved  their  fears,^  and  induced  many  of  them  to  repair 
to  the  harbour.    The  strange  ol\}ee^s  which  they  beheld^ 
and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  bestowed  upon  th«m» 
amply  gratified  their  curiosity  and  their  wishes.    They 
nearly  resemUed  the  people  of  GuMiahani  and  Cuba. 
Tliey  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant,  and  simple ;   and 
seemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts 
which  appear  most  neeessary  in  polished  societies ;   but 
the^  were  gentle,  credulous,  and  timid,   to  a  degree 
which  rendered  it  ea«y  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over 
them,  especially  as  their  excessive  admiration  led  them 
into  the  same  Wror  with  the  people  of  the  other  islands, 
in  believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and 
descended  immediately  from  Heaven.    They  possessed 
gold  in  greater  abundaneci  than  their  neighbours^  which 
vox.  I,  iZ 
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fli€rf  P0affl/  exohaiq^  for  bellt^  beads,  or  pui3 ;  and  la 
this  unequal  trafllo  both  parties  vere  highly  pleased^ 
«»«h  oonsldering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the  transac- 
tion. Here  Columbus  was  visited  by  a  ^inee  or  ea* 
%iqut  of  the  eeuntry.  He  speared  with  all  the  pomp 
kncrvnt  among  a  simple  people,  being  carried  in  a  sort  of 
palanquin  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  men»  and  attended 
by  many  of  hl»  subjects,  who  served  him  with  great  res* 
peet.  His  deportment  was  grave  a&d  stotely,  very  re* 
served  towards  hrs  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and 
the  Spaniards  extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admi* 
ral  some  thin^  plates  of  goM,  and  a  girdle  of  curious 
tforkmonshfp,  receiving  in  return  presents  of  small  val- 
ue^ but  highly  aee^table  to  him.* 

Columbus,  still  intent  on  discovering  the  mines  whitDh 
jaelded  gold,   continued  to  interrogato   all  the  natives 
with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse  concerning  their  sit* 
nation.    They  eoncun*ed  in  pointing  out  a  mountainous 
country,  which  they  called  CibaOf  at  some  distanee  from 
the  sea,  and  farther  towards  the  east*    Struck  with  this 
sound,  which  appeared  to  hitn  the  same  with  Cipango^ 
the  name  by  which  Marco  Polo,  and  other  travellers  to 
the  east  distinguished  the  island  of  Japan,  he  no  longer 
doubted  with  respect  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eountriea 
which  he  had  discovered  to  the   remote  parts  of  Asia  ; 
and  in  fhll  expectation  of  reaching  soon  those  regions 
which  had  been  the  object  of  his  voyage,   he  directed 
liis  course  tovrards  the  east.    He  put  into  a  commodious 
llarbour,   which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that 
^strict  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  powerful  ea* 
2ique,  named  Onaeanahari,  who,  as  he  afterwards  learn- 
ed,  was  on6  of  the  five  sovereigns  among  whom  the 
whole  island  was  divided.    He  immediately  sent  mes- 
angers  to  Columbus,  who,  in  his  name,   delivered  to^ 
him  tbe  present  of  a  mask  curiously  fkshioned,  with  the 
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ears^  mse,  aCAd  noauth  of  b«tttmi  gold^  Bod  Uiritefl  hte  to 
the  }rfaee  of  his  refidenee,  liear  tke  k»lMMir  4ioir  eaUed 
Cape  Francois,  some  leagued  towards  the  tmaU  Coltaa* 
bus  dispatched  some  of  his  oflSoers  to  ^8«t  this  priiiM^^ 
^ho^  as  he  behaved  himself  wkh  greater  d%aity»  seenir 
ed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned  with  Mek 
faYovnrabte  aeooiMts  both  of  tl^  eoukitry  and  -of  the  peo- 
ple, as  made  Columbus  impatient  for  ibat  Interview  witb 
Guacanahari  to  whieh  he  bad  been  invUied* 

$  XXXI.  He  sailed  for  this  pui^se  from  St.  Thomas 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Deeember,  with  a  fair  wind^ 
and  the  sea  perfectly  ealm ;  and  as,  amidst  the  multk- 
plteity  of  his  oeeupations^  he  had  not  dntt  bis  eyes  for 
two  days  he  retired  at  midnight  in  ord^  to  take  some 
repose,  having  eommkted  the  iielm  to  the  pilot>  with 
strict  iff^junetions  not  to  qmt  it  for  a  moment.    The  ^ot^ 
dreading  no  danger^  carelessly  left  the  helm  to  an  imex- 
peri^ced  cabin  boy,   and  the  ship^  carried  away  by  a 
cnrrent,  was  dashed  against  a  roe]i.    The  yioleooe  of 
the  shock  awakened  Columbus.    He  ran  up  to  the  dedc« 
There  all  was  confusion  and  despiur.    He  alone  retain* 
ed  presence  of  mind.      He  ordered  some  tf  the  sailors 
to  tuke  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  astern  ;  but^  in* 
stead  of  obeying,   they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna» 
which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.    He  tiien  com* 
manded  the  masts  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  lijghtea 
the  ship ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late ;  Ae  vessel 
opened  near  the  keeU  and  filled  so  fJEist  with  water  that 
ks  loss  was  inevitable.    The  smoodiness  of  the  sea^  and 
the  timely  assistance  of  boats  from  the  Nigna^  enabled 
the  crew  to  save  their  lives.,    As  soon  as  t^e  islanders 
heard  of  this  disaster,  they  crowded  to  the  shore>   with 
their  prince,  Gnacanahari,  at  their  bead*  Instead  of  tiA. 
ing  advantage  of  the  distress  in  whidi  they  beheld  Iho 
Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  their  detriment,  they 
lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  i^  sinecoDe  eondo* 
Icnce.    Not  satisfied  with  ihis  ttnaTiuC«g  es^iestioii  of 
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their  sympathy^  they  pat  to  sea  a  number  of  canoes^ 
and,  under  the  direetion  of  the  Spaniards,  assisted  in 
saying  whatever  eould  be  got  out  of  the  wreek ;  and  by 
the  united  labour  of  so  many  hands,  almost  erery  thing 
of  Talue  was  carried  ashore.  As  fast  as  the  goods  were 
landed,  Guaeanahari  in  person  took  charge  of  diem. — 
By  h|s  orders  they  were  all  dq;>osited  in  one  place^  and 
armed  sentinels  were  posted^  who  kept  the  multitude  at^ 
a  distance,  in  order  to  prevent  them,  not  only  from  em- 
bezzling, but  from  inspecting  too  curiously  what  belong- 
ed to  their  guests.*  Next  morning  this  prince  visited 
Colunibiis,  who  was  now  on  board  the  Nigna,  and  en- 
deavoured to  console  him  for  his  loss,  by  offbi*ing  all 
that  he  possessed  to  repair  it.f 

$XXXIL  The  condition  of  Columbus  was  such,  tliat 
he  stood  in  need  of  consolation.  He  had  hitlierto  pro- 
eured  no  iptelligence  of  the  Plata,  and  no  longer  doubt- 
ed but  that  his  treacherous  associate  had  set  sail  for  Eu- 
rope, in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  earryiag  the  first 
tidings  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  which  had  beeji 
made,  and  to  pre^oceupy  so  far  the  ear  of  their  sove- 
reign, as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which 
he  was  justiy  entitied.  There  remained  but  one  vessel, 
and  that  the  smaUest  ami  most  crazy  of  the  squadron,  to 
traverse  suoh  a  vast  ocean,  and  carry  so  many  men 
back  to  Europe.  .  Each  of  those  circumstances  was 
alannlng,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude.  The  desire  of  overtaking  Pinzon^  and 
of  effacing  the  unfavouraMe  impressions  which  his  misre- 
presentations might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  necessary  to 
return  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty  of  taking 
such  a  number  of  persons  aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed 
him  in  an  opinion^  which  the  fertility  of  the  country^ 
and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people^   had  already  in- 

•  See  Note  XV. 
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duoed^him  to  form.  He  resolved  to  leare  a  part  of  his 
crew  in  the  island,  that,  by  residing  there,  thej  might 
learn  the  language  of  the  natiyes,  study  their  disposi- 
tion, exaniine  the  nature  of  the  eonntry,  search  for 
mine^,  prepare  for  the  eommodious  settlement  of  the 
colony,  with  which  he  purposed  to  return,  and  thus  se- 
cure and  faeiHCate  the  acquisition  of  those  advantages 
which  he  expected  from  his  diBcoyeries*  When  he  men- 
tioned this  to  his  men,  all  ^^roved  of  the  design ;  and 
from  impatience  nfider  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage, 
from  the  levity  natural  to  sailors^  or  from  the  hopes  of 
amassing  wealth  in  a  country,  which  afforded  such  pro- 
mising specimens  of  its  riches,  many  ^fered  voluntarily 
to  1>e  among  the  nnmher  of  those  who  should  remain. 

§  XXXIII.  Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  this  scheme^  but  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Gu- 
acanahari ;  and  his  unsuspicious  simplicity  soon  present- 
ed to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proposing 
it.  Columbur  having,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  by 
broken  words  and  signs^  expressed  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  cause  which  had 'moved  the  islanders  to  fly 
with  such  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  ships, 
the  cazique  informed  him,  that  the  country  was  much 
infested  by  the  incursions  of  certain  people,  whom  he 
called  Camhtana,  who  inhabited  several  islands  to  the 
south-east.  These  he  described  as^a  fierce  and  warlike 
race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the 
flesh  of  the  prisoners  who  were  'so  unhappy  as  to  foil 
into  their  hands ;  and  as  the  Spaniards,  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance, were  su^osed  to  be  Carribeans,  whom  the 
natives,  however  numerous,  durst  not  face  in  battle,  they 
had  recourse  to  their  usual  method  of  securing  their 
safety,  by  flying  into  the  thickest  and  most  impenetrable 
woods.  Guacanahari>  while  speaking  of  those  dreadful 
invaders,  discovered  such  symptoms  of  terror,  as  well 
88  such  consciousness  of  the  inability  of  ^is  own  people 
to  resist  thom^  as  led  Columbud  to  conclude  that  he 
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would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  proposition  of  any  schemo 
whieh  afforded  him  the  prospeot  of  an  addiidonid  seenri- 
ty  against  their  attaeks.  He  instantly  offered  him  the 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards  to  repel  his  enemies ;  he  en- 
g^ged  to  take  him  and  his  pe^^le  nnder  the  proteetion 
of  the  powerful  monareh  whom  he  venred^  and  offered 
to  leave  in  the  island  sneh  a  number  of  his  men  as  should 
be  suffieient^  not  only  to  defend  the  inhaUtants  from  fu« 
ture  incursions,  but  to  avenge  their  past  wrongs. 

$  XXXIY^  The  credulous  prince  closed  eagerly  with 
the  proposals  and  thought  himself  already  safe  under 
the  patronage  of  beings  sprung  from  Heaven,  and  su« 
perior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The  ground  was  mark- 
ed out  for  a  small  fort,  which  Columbus  caUed  JV^artdad^ 
because  he  had  landed  there  on  Christmas  day.  A  deep 
ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The  ramparts  were  fortifi- 
ed with  paliisadcs,  and  the  great  guns,  saved  out  of  the 
admiraPs  ship,  were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days 
the  work  was  finished ;  that  simple  race  of  men  labour* 
ing  with  inconsiderate  assiduity  in  erecting  this  first 
monument  of  their  own  servitude.  During  this  timci 
Columbus,  by  his  caresses  and  liberality,  laboured  to  in- 
crease the  high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of 
the  Spaniards.  But  while  he  endeavoured  to  inspire 
them  with  confidence  in  their  disposition  to  do  good,  he 
wished  likewise  to  give  them  some  strilung  idea  of  their 
power  to  punish  and  destroy  such  as  were  the  objects  of 
their  indignation.  With  this  view,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
assemUy,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and 
made  an  ostentatious  but  innocent  display  of  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  Spanish  swords,  of  the  force  of  their  spears, 
and  the  operation  of  their  cross-bows.  These  rude  peo- 
ple, strangers  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  unacquainted  with 
any  hostile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with 
the  bones  of  fishes,  wooden  swords,  and  javelins  hard- 
ened in  the  fire,  wondered  uid  trembled.  Before  thio 
sur^se  or  fear  had  time  to  abate^  he  ordered  the  ^3eat 
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gnnat»be  imL  The  sudden  explosion  ttroek  them 
with  saeh  terror,  that  they  fidi  flat  to  the  ground,  eo* 
vering  their  faces  with  their  hands  ;  and  when  they  be- 
lield  the  astonishing  effect  of  the  bullets  among  the 
trec^  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed,  they 
oondnded  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  men^  who  had 
the  command  of  such  destructive  instruments,  and  who 
came  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning  against  their 
enemies. 

$  XXXY.  After  giring  such  impressions  both  of  the 
beneflcenee  and  power  of  the  Spaniards,  as  might  have 
rendered  it  easy  to  preserre  an  ascendant  oyer  the  minds 
of  the  natires,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his 
people  to  remain  in  the  island.  He  entrusted  the  com* 
nand  of  these  to  Biego  de  Arado^  a  gentleman  of  Cor*^ 
dova,  inTcstiug  htm  with  the  same  powers  which  ha 
himself  had  receired  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and 
furnished  him  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  subsis- 
tence or  defence  of  this  in&nt  colony.  He  strictly  en- 
joined them  to  maintain  concord  among  themselves,  to 
yield  an  unreserved  obedience  to  thdbr  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or 
exaction,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Ouacanahari,  but 
not  to  put  themselves  in  his  power,  by  straggling  in 
small  parties,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort.  He 
promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  retnforee- 
ment  of  strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their 
discoveries.  In  the  meantime,  he  engaged  to  mention 
their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their 
merit  and  services  in  the  me st  advantageous  light.'* 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security 
of  the  coionyy  be  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  steer- 

*  Oviedo  Ap.  Ramusio,  iii.  p.  63,  E.  Herreta,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  p, 
20.    Life  of  Cohunbns,  c  34 
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ing  towards  the  east>  dbeovered^  and  gave  names  to 
most  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  co^st  of  the  is* 
land.  On  the  sixth,  he  descried  the  Pinta,  and  soon 
came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation  of  more  than  six 
weeks.  Pin zon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct,  by 
pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  course  by 
stress  of  weather  and  prevented  from  returning  by  con- 
trary winds.  The  admiral,  though  he  still  suqiected  his 
perfidious  intentions,,  and  knew  weU  what  he  urged  in 
his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  false,  was 
so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing 
upon  apy  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satis- 
faction in  this  junction  wit^  his  consort,  which  deliver- 
ed him  from  many  disquieting  apprehensions»  that  lame 
as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  dif- 
:^culty,  and  restored  him  to  favour.  During  his  absence 
from  the  admiral,  Pinzon  had  visited  several  harbours 
in  the  island,  had  acquired  some  gold  by  trafficing  w  ith 
the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of  any  impor- 
tance. 

^  XXXVI.  From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  his  men,  Columbus  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hasten  his  return  to  Europe.  The  former,  hav- 
ing sufibred  much  during  a  voyage  of  such  an  unusual 
length,  were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expi-essed  the 
utmost  impatience  to  revisit  their  native  country,  from 
which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  where  they  had 
things  so  wonderful  and  unheard  of  to  relate.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  the  north-east,  and  soon  lost  sight  of 
land.  He  had  on  board  som|i  of  the  natives,  whom  he 
had  taken  from  the  different  islands  which  he  discovered 
— and  besides  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
res^ch,  he  had  collected  specimens  of  ail  the  produc- 
tions which  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce 
in  the  several  counUies,  as  well  as  many  unknown  birds, 
and  other  natural  curiosities^  whicb  might  attract  the 
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oiteatiQii  of  the  leanied^  ot  exeite  the  wonder  of  ihe 
people.    The  Toyage  was  prosperous  to  the  fourteenth 
of  February^  and  he  had  advanced  near  five  hundred 
leagues  across  the  Athinttc  Oeean»  when  the  wind  began 
to  rise  and  continued  to  blow  with  increased  rage,  which 
terminated  in  a  furious  hurrieane^   Every  tiling  that  the 
naral  skill  and  expei^ienee  of  Columbus  could  devise  was 
l^m^oyed^  in  order  to  save  the  ships«     But  it  was  im- 
possible to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  storm^  and5  as 
they  were  still  ff^  from  any  land>   destruction  seemed 
inevitidble.    The  sailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Al- 
iaighty  God^  to  tlie  invocation  of   saints,  to  vows  and 
charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  dictates,  or  snper^ 
Biition  suggests,  to  the  affrighted  mind  of  man.     No 
)irospcct  of  deliveranee  appearing,  they  abandoned  them- 
selves to  despair,    and  expected  every  moment  to   be 
swallowed  up  in  the  waves«.    Besides  the  passions  which 
Naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  such  aw« 
ful  situations,  when  certain  deaths  in  one  of  his  most 
terrible  forms,  is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  endure 
feelings  of  distress   peculiar  to  himself.    He  dreaded 
that  all  knowledge  of  the  atiiazing  discoveries  which  he 
had  made  was  now  to  perish ;  mankind  were  to  be  de* 
prtved  of  every  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived 
from  the  happy  success  of  his   schemes,   and  his  own 
name  would  descend  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash  delud-* 
ed  adventurer,   instead  of  being  transmitted  with  the 
honour  due  to  the  author  and  conductor  of  the  most  no* 
ble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  undertaken.     These 
reflections  extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own  personal 
danger.    Less  affected  with  the  loss  of  life,  than  solicit- 
ous to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted 
and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  upon 
parchment,  a  short  account  of  the  voyage  which  he  had 
made,  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  situa- 
tion and  riches  of  tlie  countries  which  he  had  discover- 
ed, and  «f  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.    Having 
VOX4  I.  .  i3 
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vrrai^ped  ttp  this  in  an  oiled  cloth^  which  he  enclosed  in  ft 
cake  of  wax,  he  pttt  it  into  a  cask  carefVilIy  stopped  np^ 
and  threw  it  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate 
aeeident  might  preserve  a  deposit  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  world.* 

$  XXXVIL  At  length  Providence  Interposed,  to  save 
a  life  resented  for  other  services.  The  windabated,  the 
sea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  flfteenth^ 
Colutnbas  and  his  companions  discovered  land;  and 
though  uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it» 
Tlicy  soon  knew  it  to  be  St.  Mar}^  one  of  the  Azores 
or  western  isles,  subject  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. — 
There,  after  a  violent  contest  with  the  governor,  in 
which  Columbus  displayed  no  less  spirit  than  prudence, 
he  obtained  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  and  whatever 
else  he  needed.  One  eircumstance,  however,  greatly 
disquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  lost  sight 
on  the  first  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear ;  he 
dreaded  for  some  time  that  she  had  foundered  at  sea, 
and  that  all  her  crew  had  perished  :  afterwards,  his  for- 
mer suspicions  recurred^  and  he  became  apj^ehcnsive 
that  Pinzon  had  borne  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might 
reach  it  before  him,  and  by  giving  the  first  account  of 
his  discoveries,  might  obtain  some  share  of  his  fame. 

§XXXVm.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the 
Azores  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.f  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  coast  of  Spain,  when  near  the 
end  of  his  voyage,  and  seemingly  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  disaster,  another  storm  arose^  little  inferior  to  the 
former  in  violence ;  and  after  driving  before  it  during 
two  days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  shelter 
in  the  river  Tagus.^:  Upon  application  to  tlie  king  of 
Portugal,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up  to  Lisbon ;   and, 

♦  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  37,  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Wx  ii.  c.  1,  2. 
Sec  Note  XVI. 
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Botwitllstandiiig  tbe  envy  which  it  was  nataral  for  thn 
Portuguese  to  feel^  when  the^y  beheld  another  nation  en-- 
tering  upon  that  provifiee  of  diseoyery  which  they  ha4 
hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their  own^  and  in  iu  first 
essay  not  i^nly  rivalling,  but  eelipsing  their  famc»  Co- 
Iambus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction 
due  to  a  man  wh^  had  performed  tilings  so  extraordio- 
ary  and  unexpected.  The  king  admitted  him  into  his 
presence,  treated  him  with  the  highest  respect,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  account  which  he  garve  of  his  voyage  with 
admiration  mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on 
his  part,  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  describing  tbe  im- 
portance of  his  discoveries,  and  of  being  now  able  to 
prove  the  solidity  of  his  schemes  to  those  very  persons, 
who,  with  an  ignorance  disgraceful  to  themselves,  and 
fatal  to  tlieir  country,  had  lately  rejected  them  as  the 
projects  of  a  visionary  or  designing  adventurer."*^ 

$  XXXIX.  Columbus  was  so  impatient  to  retui*n  to 
Spain,  that  he  remained  only  five  days  in  Lisbon.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  Palos, 
seven  months  and  eleven  days  from  tie  time  wlien  he  set 
out  thence  upon  his  voyage.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was 
iliscovered  approaching  the  port,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  wcleome  theiF 
relations  and  fellow-eitizenj,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their 
voyage.  When  tbe  prosperous  issue  of  it  was  known, 
when  dicy  beheld  the  strange  people,  the  unknown  ani- 
mals and  singular  productions  brought  from  the  countries 
which  had  been  discovered,  the  efiTusion  of  joy  was  gene- 
ral and  unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon  fired 
-*^Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours, 
and  all  the  people,  in  solemn  proeession,  accompanied 
him  and  his  crew  to  the  church,  where  they  returned 
thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  so  wonderfully  conducted 
and  crowned  with  success,  a  voyage  of  greater  length 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  40, 41.  Herrera,  dec.  1>  lib.  iL  c.  3. 
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and  of  more  importance  than  had  been  attempted  in  aa^ 
former  age*  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day^  he  had 
the  satisfaetion  of  seeing  the  Pinta»  which  the  Yidenee 
or  the  tempest  had  driyen  fkv  to  the  northf  enter  the 
harbour. 

$XL«  The  first  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  €he 
king  and  queen^  who  were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  ar^ 
rival  and  success.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  no  less  as^ 
tonished  than  delighted  with  this  unexpected  event,  de- 
sired Columbus,  in'terms  the  most  respectful  and  flatr 
te??ing,  to  repair  imm^atelj  to  court,  that  from  hi« 
own  mouth  they  might  receive  a  full  detail  of  his  ox*- 
traordinary  services  and  discoveries.    During  his  jour* 
ney  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crf>wded  from  the  adjacent 
country,    following  him  every  where  with    admiration 
and  applause.    His  entrance  into  the  city  was  conducted) 
by  order  of  Ferflinaad  and  Isabella,  with  pomp  suitable 
io  the  great  event,  which  added  such  distinguishing  lus- 
tre to  their  reign.     The  people  whom  he  brought  along 
with  him  from  the  countiies  which  he  had  discovered, 
marched  £rst,  and  by   their  singular  complexion^  the 
wild  peculiarity  of  their  features,  and  uncouth  fincry^i 
appeared  like  men  of  another  species.     Next  to  them 
were  carried  the  ornaments  of  gold,    fkshioned  by  the 
rude  art  of  the  natives,  the  grains  of  gold  found  in  tho 
mountains,  and  dust  of  the  ssAne  metal  gathered  in  the 
rivers.    After  these,  appeare<l  the  various  commodities 
of  the  new  discovered  countries,  together  with  tlieir  cur 
nous  productions.    Columbus  himself,  closed  the  pro* 
cession,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators, 
who  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man» 
whose  superior    sagacity  and  fortitude  had  conducted 
their  countrymen,  by  a  route  ooncealed  from  past  agest 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.     Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella received  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes^   and  seated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.     When  ho 
apptoaehed^  they  stood  up,  and  raising  him  as  he  kneel- 
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ed  to  kiss  their  hands^  eommanded  h!m  to  take  his  seat 
upon  a  efaatr  prepared  for  him»  and  to  give  a  eircum- 
stantial  account  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a 
gravity  and  composure  no  less  suitable  to  the  disposition 
of  the  Spanish  nation^  than  to  the  dignity  of  the  audi- 
enee  in  which  he  spoke,  and  with  that  modest  simplici- 
ty  which  characterises  men  of  superiour  minds,  who, 
satisfied  with  having  performed  great  actions,  court  not 
vain  i^iplause  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  their  exploits. 
When  he  had  finished  his  narration,  tlie  lung  and  queen. 
Kneeling  down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  discovery  of  those  new  regions,  from  which 
they  expected  so  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the 
kingdoms  sulyect  to  their  government,*  Every  mark  of 
honour  that  gratitude  or  admiration  eould  suggest,  was 
conferred  upon  Columbus,  lietters  patent  were  issued, 
eonfirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  all  the  privileges 
contained  in  the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fc ;  his 
fhmily  was  ennobled ;  the  king  and  queen,  and,  after 
their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on  ervery  OC'* 
casion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  respect  paid  to  pereons 
of  the  highest  rank^  But  what  pleased  him  most,  as  it 
gratified  his  active  mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  ob* 
Jects,  was  an  order  to  equip,  without  delay,  an  arma* 
ment  of  such  force,  as  might  eniable  him  not  only  to 
take  possession  of  the  countries  which  he  had  already 
discovered,  but  to  go  in  search  of  those  more  opulent 
regions,  which  he  still  confidently  expected  to  find.f 

§  XII*  While  preparations  were  making  for  this  ex* 
pedition,  the  fkme  of  Columbus's  successful  voyage 
spread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  attention^  The 
mukitttde,  struck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that 
a  hew  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  aft 
^vent  so  much  above  ^ir  concq[ition.     Men  of  scieneet 

•  See  Note  XVII. 

t  Life  of  Columbus,  c  42, 43,    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  c.  3. 
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capable  of  comprehending  the  nature,    and  of  discern- 
ing the  effect  of  this  great  discovery,  received  the  ac- 
count of  it  with  admiration  and  joy„     They  spoke  of 
his  voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one  another 
upon  their  felicity,  in  having  lived  in  the  period  when^ 
by  this  extraordinary  event,-  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  were  so  much  extended,  and  such  a  new  field 
of  inquiry  and  observation  opened,  as  would  lead  man- 
kind to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and 
productions  of  the  habitable  globe.^     Various  opinions 
and  conjectures  were  formed  conoeming  the  new  found 
counti'ies,  and  what  division  of  tlie  earth  they  belonged 
to.    Columbus  adhei*ed  tenaciously  to  his  original  opin- 
ion^ that  they  should  be  reckoned  a  pai*t  of  those  vast 
regions  in  Asia,  compi*ehended  under  the  general  name 
of  India*    This  sentiment  was  confirmed  by  the  obser* 
valions  which  he  made  concerning  the  productions  of  tlto 
countries  he  had  diseovered.    Gold  was  known  to  abound 
in  India,  and  he  had  met  with   such  promisiug  samples 
of  it  in  the  islands  which  he  visited,  as  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.    Cotton,  ano« 
ther  production  of  the  East  Indies,  was  common  there. 
The  pimento  of  the  islands  he  imagined  to  be  a  species 
of  the  East  Indian  pepper.    He  mistook  a  root,  some- 
what resembling  rhubarb,  for  that  valuable  drug,  which 
was  then  supposed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  East  In* 
dies.t    The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned 
with  the  same  rich  plumage  which  distinguishes  those 
of  India.    The  aligator  of  the  one  country  appeared  to 
he  the  same  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other.     After 
weighing  all  these  circumstances,  not  only  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Columbus.    The  countries  which  he  had 
diseovered  were  considered  as  a  part  of  India.    In  con* 

•  P.  Mart,  epist  1 33,  1 34, 1 35.    See  Note  XVIIL 
t  Herrcra>  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c,  20.    Gomara  Hist.  c.  17. 
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sequence  of  tliia  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to 
them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their 
former  agreement,  wbieb  was  granted  to  Columbus  up- 
00  his  return.*  Even  after  the  error  which  gave  rise 
to  this  opinion  was  detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the 
New  World  was  ascertained,  the  name  has  remained, 
and  the  sq^Uation  of  West  Indies  is  given  by  all  the 
people  of  Europe,  to  the  country,  and  that  of  Indians 
to  its  inhabitants* 

$  XLII.  The  name  by  which  Columbus  distinguish^ 
fte  countries  which  he  had  discovered  was  so  inviting, 
the  specimens  of  their  riches  and  fertility  which  he 
produced  were  so  considerable,  and  the  reports  of  his 
companions,  delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeratioii 
natural  to  trayeUers,  so  favourable  as  to  excite  a  won* 
derful  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards.  Though 
little  aeeustomed  to  naval  expeditions,  they  were  impa- 
tient to  set  out  upon  the  voyage.  Volunteers  of  every 
rank  solicited  to  be  employed.  Allured  by  the  inviting 
prospects  which  opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice^ 
neither  the  length  nor  danger  of  the  navigation  intimi- 
dated them.  Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and  averse  to 
every  thing  new  or  adventurous,  he  seems  to  have  catch- 
ed  the  same  spirit  with  his  subjects.  Under  its  influence, 
preparations  for  a  second  expedition  were  carried  on 
with  a  rapidity  unusual  in  Spain,  and  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  deemed  not  inconsiderable  in  the  present  age. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships,  some  of  which 
were  of  good  burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  many  of  noble  families,  who 
had  served  in  honourable  stations.  The  greater  part  of 
these  being  destined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 
nished with  every  thing  requisite  for  conquest  or  settle- 
ment, with  all  kinds  of  European  domestic  animals, 
with  sudi  seeds  and  plants  as  were  most  likely  to  thrive 

*  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  44. 
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in  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  with  utensils  and  in- 
strmnents  of  every  sort^  and  with  sueh  artifieers  as 
might  be  most  useful  in  an  infant  colony.* 

§  XLIIL  But,  fbra^idable  and  well  provided  as  this 
fleet  was,  Ferdinatid  and  Isabella  did  not  rest  their  title 
to  the  possession  of  the  new  discovered  countries  upon 
its  operations  alone,  llie  example  of  the  Portuguese, 
as  well  as  the  superstition  of  the  age,  made  it  necessary 
to  obtain  from  the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  those  ter-» 
ritories  which  they  wished  to^oceupy.  llie  Pope,  as  the 
iFicar  and  ipepresentative  oi  Jesns  Christ,  was  supposed 
to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  aU  the  kingdoms  of 
the  eurth.  Alexander  YI.  a  pontiff,  infamous  for  every 
crime  whiefa  disgraces  humanity,  filled  the  papal  throne 
at  that  time.  As  he  was  bom  Ferdinand'^  subject,  and 
very  solicitous  to  secure  the  protection  of  Spain,  in  or* 
der  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes 
in  favour  of  his  own  &mily,  he  was  extremely  willing 
to  gratify  the  Spanish  monarch.  By  an  act  of  liberality 
which  cost  him  nothings  and  that  served  to  establish  the 
jurisdiction  and  pretensions  of  the  fwpsi  see,  he  granted, 
in  fuU  right,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the  countries 
inhabited  by  Infidels,  which  they  had  discovered,  or 
diould  discover ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  power  which  he 
derived  firom  Jesus  Christ,  he  conferred  on  the  erown 
of  Castile  vast  regions,  to  the  possession  of  which,  he 
himself,  was  so  &r  from  having  any  title,  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  their  situation,  and  ignorant  even  of 
their  existenee.  As  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  this 
grant  from  interfering  with  that  formerly  made  io  the 
erown  of  Portugal,  he  appointed  that  a  line,  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the 
westward  of  the  Azores^  should  serve  as  a  limit  between 
tliero  ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bestowed  all 
to  the  east  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguese^ 

•  Herrera9  dec.  1 .  Ub.'  ii.  c.  5.     Life  of  Columiius,  c.  45. 
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and  all  to  tbe  west  of  it  opon  the  Spaniavda.*  2eal  for 
propagating  the  Christian  fiuth  was  the  consideratioQ 
employed  by  Ferdinand  in  solieiting  this  buU^  and  is 
mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  ehief  motiye  for  issuing 
it  In  order  to  manifest  some  concern  for  this  laudable 
object^  several  firiars>  under  the  direction  of  Father 
Boyl)  aCatalonian  monk  of  great  repatation^  as  i^sto-^ 
lieal  yieary  were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbus^  and 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the  natives. 
The  Indians^  whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with 
him,  having  received  some  tincture  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, were  baptised  with  much  solemnity^  the  king  liim- 
self,  the  prince  his  son,  and  the  chief  persons  of  his 
court,  standing  as  their  godfathers.  Those  first  f ruKs 
of  the  New  World  have  not  been  followed  by  such  an 
increase  as  pious  men  wished,  and  had  reason  to  expect. 
§  XLIY.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  thus  acquir- 
ed a  title,  which  was  then  deemed  completely  valid,  to 
extend  their  discoveries  and  to  establish  their  dominion 
over  such  a  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing  now  retarded 
the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely 
impatient  to  revisit  the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and 
to  pursue  that  career  of  glory  upon  which  he  had  enter- 
ed. He  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September  and  touching  Again  at  the  island  of 
Gomera,  lie  steered  farther  towai  ds  the  south  than  in 
his  former  voyage.  IBf  holding  this  course,  he  enjoyed 
more  steadily  the  benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which 
reign  within  the  tropics,  and  was  carried  towards  a 
large  cluster  of  islands,  situated  considerably  to  tho 
east  of  those  which  he  had  already  discovered.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  afler  his  departure  from  Gomera,t  he 
made  land4    I^  ^^^  oiie  of  the  Caribbee  or  Ijeeward 

^Herrera^dec.  l.lib.  iL  c.  4.    Tarquemeda  Moo,  Ind.  Vbt 
xviii.  c.  3. 
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hlantb^  to  WMeh  he  gave  the  name  of  Deseada,  on  ae- 
connt  of  the  inipatienee  of  his  crew  to^diseover  some 
part  of  the  New  World.  After  this  he  visited  sucees- 
siyely  Dominica^  Marigalant^,  Guadalupe,  Antigua^ 
San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  several  other  islands^ 
scattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north* 
West«  AU  these  he  fbund  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce 
t*aee  of  people  whom  Guacanahari  had  painted  in  such 
frightful  colours.  His  descriptions  appeared  not  to  have 
Jreen  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  attempted  to 
land  without  meeting  with  such  a  reception,  as  discover^ 
ed  the  martial  and  daring  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in 
their  habitations  were  found  relics  of  those  horrid  feasts 
Which  they  had  made  upon  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
iaken  in  war. 

'$XLT.  But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the 
state  of  the  colony  which  he  had  planted,  and  to  sup- 
ply it  with  the  necessaries  of  which  he  supposed  it  to  be 
in  want,  he  made  no  stay  in  any  of  those  islands,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  Hispaniola.*"  When  he  arrived  off 
Navidad,  the  station  in  which  he  had  left  the  thirty- 
eight  men  under  the  command  of  Arada,  he  was  aston- 
ished that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expected  at  every 
inoment  to  see  them  running  with  transports  of  joy  to 
Velcome  their  countrymen.  Full  of  solicitude  about 
their  safety,  and  foreboding  in  his  mind  what  had  befal- 
len them,  he  rowed  instantly  to  land.  All  the  natives 
ifrom  whom  he  miglit  have  received  information  had 
fled.  But  the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  de- 
Polished,  and  the  tattered  garments,  the  broken  arms 
ftnd-  utensils  scattered  about  it,  left  no  room  to  doubt 
Concerning  the  tknhappy  fate  of  the  garrison.f  While 
the  Spaniards  were  shedding  tears  over  those  sad  memo* 

^P.Matyr,dec.p.  15,  18.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.ii.c.7.    Life 
of  Columbus,  c.  46,  etc. 

t  Hist,  de  Cura  de  los  pakcios. .  MS. 
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rials  of  tbeir  felh>w-eitizensi  a  brother  of  the  cl^ltique 
GuafftDahari  arrivecL  From  him  Columbus  receireil  )t 
partieulttr  detail  of  what  had  hafipened  after  his  depar* 
tBre  from  the  island.  The  fkBiiiiar  intercourse  of  tht 
Indians  with  the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to  dimini  A 
the  superstitious  veneration  with  whieh  their  first  ap» 
pearanee  had  inspired  that  simple  people.  By  their  own 
indiseretion  and  ill  conduct,  the  Spaniards  speedily  ef- 
faced those  favourable  impressionst  and  soon  eonvineei 
the  natives  that  they  had  all  the  wants  and  weakaesse^ 
and  passions  of  men.  As  soon  as  the  powerftil  restraint 
whieh  the  presence  and  authority  of  Columbus  imposed 
was  withdrawn,  the  garrison  threw  off  all  regard  Sw 
the  officer  whom  he  had  invested  with  command.  B&- 
f^ardless  of  the  prudent  instructions  which  he  had  given 
them,  every  man  became  independent,  and  gratified  hit 
desires  without  controui.  The  gold,  the  women,  th0 
provisions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  those  li- 
centious oppressors.  They  roamed  in  small  parties  over 
the  island,  extending  their  rapacity  and  insolence  to 
every  comer  of  it.  Gende  and  timid  as  the  people 
^ere,  those  unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhausted 
their  patience,  and  roused  their  courage.  The  cazique 
of  Cibao,  whose  country  the  Spaniards  chiefly  infested 
on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained,  surprised 
and  cut  off  several  of  them,  while  they  straggled  in  a« 
perfect  security  as  if  their  conduct  had  been  altogether 
inoffensive.  He  then  assembled  his  subjects,  and  sur- 
rounding the  fort,  set  it  on  fire.  Some  of  the  Span- 
iards were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  rest  perished  in 
attempting  to  make  their  escape  by  crossing  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  Guacanahari,  whom  sdl  their  exactions  had 
not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took  arms  in  thehr  be- 
half,  and  in  endeavourii^  to  protect  them,  had  received 
a  wound,  by  which  he  was  still  eonfined.'i^ 

•  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  22,  etc    Hcnwa,  dec  1.  lib.  iL  c,  i  9. 
life  of  Columbos,  c  4$f  50. 
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§XLyi.  Though  this  aeeount  was  far  from  remoT* 
iBg  the  Buspicioiis  which  the  Spaniards  entertained  with 
respect  to  the  fidelity  of  Guaoanahari^  Columbus  per- 
eeived  so  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  juncture  for 
inquiring  into  his  conduct  with  scrupulous  accuracy, 
ihat  he  rejected  the  adrice  of  several  of  bis  oflksers, 
who  urged  him  to  seize  the  person  of  that  prinecy  and 
to  rerenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attacking 
his  subjects.  He  represented  to  them  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  friendship  of  some  potentate  of  the  conn- 
try^  in  order  to  fiiu^ilitate  the  settlement  which  thev  in- 
tendedy  and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives  to  unite  in 
some  desperate  attempt  against  them^  by  such  an  illi* 
timed  and  unavailiiig  exercise  of  rigour.  Instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  punishing  past  wrongs,  he  took  pre- 
•cautions  for  preventing  any  future  inj  ury.  With  this  view 
he  made  choice  of  a  situation  more  healthy  and  commo- 
^ous  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  <tf 
a  town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  spacious  bay^  and  oblig- 
ing every  person  to  put  his  band  to  a  work  on  which 
their  common  safety  depended*  the  houses  and  ramparts 
were  soon  so  far  advanced  by  their  united  lalfiouTt  as  to 
•afford  them  shelter  and  security.  This  rising  city^  the 
:first  that  the  Europeans  founded  in  the  New  Worid^  he 
learned  Isabella,  in  honour  of  his  patroness,  the  queen  of 
Castile.* 

^XLVIL  In  carrying  on  this  necessary  work,  Co- 
Jumbus  had  not  only  to  sustain  all  the  hardships  and  to 
encounter  all  the  difficulties  to  which  infant  colonies  are 
exposed  when  they  settle  m  an  uncultivated  country,  but 
be  had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  insuperable,  the 
laziness,  the  impatience,  and  mutinous  disposition  of  bis 
ibllowers.  By  the  enervating  influence  of  a  hot  climate, 
the  natural  inact^rity  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  in- 
crease.    Many  of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccustomed 

• 

*  life  of  Cdumbus,  c.  51.    Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib«  iL  c  la 
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to  the  ftdgoe  of  bodily  l«J>our^  and  all  had  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  -sdth  the  sanguine  hopes,  excited  bj  the 
splendid  and  exag^dHited  description  of  their  eountry- 
nen  who  r^tumed-f  rom  the  first  voyage,  or  by  the  mis- 
taken opinion  of  Columbusy  that  the  country  whieh  he 
had  diseorered  was  either  the  Qpango  of  Mareo  Polo, 
or  the  Ophirf*  from  whieh  Solomon  imported  those 
precious  commodities  which  suddenly  diffused  sueh  extra* 
ordinary  riehes  through  liis  kingdom.  But  when>  in- 
stead of  that  golden  harvest  which  they  had  expected 
to  reap,  without  toil  or  pains,  the  Spaniards  saw  that 
their  prospect  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well  as  uncer- 
tain, and  that  it  could  not  bo  attained  but  by  the  slow 
and  persevering  efibrts  of  industry,  the  disappointmei^ 
of  those  chimerical  hopes  occasioned  such  dejection  of 
mind  as  bordered  on  despair,  and  led  to  general  discon- 
tents* In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive  their 
spirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  soU,  and  exhi- 
biting the  specimens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  dif-> 
ferent  parts  of  tho  island.  They  had  not  patience  to 
wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former  might 
yield,  and  the  latter  they  despised  as  scanty  and  incon- 
siderable. The  spirit  of  disaffbetion  spread,  and  a  eon* 
spiracy  was  formed,  whidh  might  have  been  fatal  to  Co- 
lumbus and  the  colony.-  ^appily  he  discovered  it,  and 
seizing  the  rin^eaders,  punish#d  some  6f  them,  sent 
oithers  prisoners  into  Spain,  whither  he  despatched 
twelye  of  the  ribips  which  had  served  as  tr^n^rts,  with 
an  eanDest  request  for  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  a 
large  supply  of  provisions.! 

$XLYIII.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banish  that  idleness 
whieh^  by  allowing  his  people  leisure  to  brood  over  their 
disappointment,  nourished  the  spirit  of  discontent,  Co- 
hunbus  planned  several  expeditions  mto  ike  interiour 

*  P.  Matyr,  dec.  p.  29. 
tHerrera^  dec.  1.  lib.  ii  c.  10,  IK 
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part  of  the  oountiy*  He  sent  a  detachment,  nnder  the 
command  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilfuit  and  enterpris* 
ing  officer,  to  vkit  the  district  of  diao,  which  wag  said 
to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold,  luid  fdlowed  him 
in  person  with  the  main  I^ody  of  his  trocqis.  In  this  ex* 
pedition,"**"  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnir 
ficence  that  he  could  exhibit,  in  order  to  strike  the  ima.- 
gination  of  the  natives.  He  marched  with  colours  fly- 
ing, with  martial  music,  and  with  a  small  body  of  ca« 
siralry  that  paraded  sometimes  in  the  front  and  some- 
times  in  the  rear.  As  those  were  the  first  horses  which 
appeared  in  the  New  World,  they  were  objects  of  terror 
fto  less  than  of  admiration  to  the  lndian9>  who,  having 
no  tame  animals  themselves,  were  unacquainted  with 
that  vast  accession  of  power,  wHich  man  hath  acquired 
by  subjecting  them  to  his  dominion.  They  supposed 
them  to  be  rational  creatures.  They  ims^ned  that  the 
horse  and  the  rider  formed  one  animal,  vnth  whose  speed 
they  were  astonished,  and  whose  impetuosity  and  strength 
they  considered  as  irresistible.  But  while  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his  pow- 
er, he  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love  and 
•eonfidenese.  He  adhered  scrupulously  to  the  principles 
of  integrity  and  justice  in  all  his  transactions  vrith  tlien^ 
and  treated  them,  on  every  occasion*  not  only  vrith  hu- 
manity, but  with  indulgence.  The  district  of  Cibao  an- 
swa-ed  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  vras 
mountainous  and  uncultivatedr  but  in  every  river  and 
brook,  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dust  or  In  grains, 
some  of  which  were  of  considerable  size.  The  Indians 
had  ncTcr  opened  an^  mines  in  search  of  gold.  To  pen- 
etrate into  die  bowels  of  tiM^  earth,  and  to  refine  the 
rude  ore,  were  operations  too  complicated  and  laborious 
for  their  talents  and  industry,  and^hey  had  no  such  hl^ 
▼alue  for  gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention 

♦  March  la. 
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i^on  die  streteh,  in  •rd^  to  abtain  it.*  The  eniall 
qvantitj  of  that  precious  metal  vhieh  they  possessed^ 
was  either  pieked  up  in  thi^  beds  of  the  rii^rs^  or  ,wash* 
ed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heaiy  rains  that  fkli  with- 
in the  tropies.  But,  from  those  indieationSf  ihb  Spa- 
niards oould  no  longer  donbt  that  the  country  contained 
rich  treaaures  in  its  bowels^  of  which  they  hoped  soon  to 
be  ma9ters«f  hi  order  to  secure  the  command'  of  this 
Y^Tiable  prorinee,  Columbus  erected  a  small  fbrt^  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridi- 
cule upon  some  of  h^s  incredulous  followers,  who  would 
not  believe  that  the  country  produced  gold,  until  they 
saw  it  witii  their  own  eyes^  and  touched  with  their 
hands.^ 

^XLIX.  The  account  of  those  promising  appearances 
of  wealth  in  the  country  of  Cibao,  came  very  seasonably 
to  comfort  the  desponding  colony^  which  was  affected 
with  digresses  of  rarious  kinds.  The  stock  of  provi- 
sions which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  mostly 
consumed ;  what  remained  was  so  much  corrupted  by  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit 
for  use;  the  natiTcs  cultiTated  so  small  a  portion  of 
ground,  and  with  so  little  skill,  that  it  hardly  yielded 
what  was  sufficient  for  their  own  subsistence ;  the  Span- 
Mutls  at  Isabella  had  hitherto  neither  time*  nor  leisure  to 
clear  the  soil,'  so  as  to  reap  any  conndcrable  fruits  of 
Aeir  own  industry.  On  all  these  accounts,  they  became 
afraid  of  perishing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  al- 
rea^  to  a  scanty  allowance.  At  the  same  time,  the  dis- 
eases predominant  in  the  tomid  zone,  and  which  rage 
chiefly  in  those  uncultiyated  countries,  where  the  hand 
«f  industry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the 
marshes,  imd  confined  the  rivers  within  a  certain  chan- 

♦  Oiocdo,  lib.  ii.  p.  90.    A. 

i  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  32. 

|:  Herrers,  dec.  l.  lib.  iL  q.  13.    Life  of  Columbus^  c,  52, 
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Bel^  began  to  spread  among  ihem*  Alarmed  at  the  vio- 
lenee  and  unusual  symptoms  of  those  maladies^  theyej:* 
claimcid  against  Columbus  and  his  eompanions  in  the 
former  voyage,  who,  by  their  splendid  but  deoeitful  de- 
scriptions of  Uispaniolat  had  allured  them  to  quit  Spain 
for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land,  where  they^  must  ei- 
ther be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  <^  unlLnown  distempers. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  persons  of  note»  instead  of 
checking,  joined  in  those  seditious  complaints.  Father 
Boylji  the  apostolical  vicar,  was  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
address  of  Columbus  to  re-establish  subordination  and 
tranquility  in  the  colony.  Threats  and  promises  were 
alternately  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  soothe  the  nuilcontents,  tlian  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  such  a  rich  store 
of  treasure  as  would  be  a  recompense  for  all  their  suf- 
ferings, and  efface  the  memory  of  former  disappoint- 
ments. 

§  L.  \f^en,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours^  concord  and 
order  were  so  far  restored,  that  he  could  venture  to 
leave  the  island,. Columbus  resolved  to  pursue  his  dis- 
coveries, that  he  might  be  able  to  ascertain  whether 
those  new  countries  with  which  he  had  opened  a  com- 
munication w^re  connected  with  any  region  of  the  earth 
already  known,  or  whether  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvisited* 
He  appointed  his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  council  of  officers,  to  govern  the  island  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  'and  gave  the  command  pf  a  body  of  soldiers 
to  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he  was  to  visit  the 
^Bfferent  parts  of  the  island,  and  endeavour  to  establish 
the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants. 
Having  left  them  very  particular  instructions  with  re- 
spect to  their  conduct,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  April,  with  one  ship  and  two  small  barks 
under  his  oommand.    During  a  tedious  voyage  of  foil 
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fiyeindodo^  ll€  hod  a  trial  of  almost  all  the  nvmeroM 
hanbhips  to  vbicli  persons  of  his  prolSessl<m  are  expos.^ 
^,  wfthoat  making  toy  diseoverf  of  importanoe^  except 
ifae  island  of  Jamaica*  As  lie  ranged  along  the  southern 
eoasts  of  Cnba,*  he  ivas  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  fbrm-^ 
ed  by  an  inecedlble  number  of  small  islands^  to  whieh 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Garden.  In  this  na* 
known  course^  among  roeks  and  shelTes,  he  was  retard-^ 
ed  by  eontrtiry  winds,  assaulted  with  furious  storms^  and 
alarmed  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  whioh 
is  often  almost  inocssant  between  the  tropics.  At  length 
his  pnnlsions  fell  short }  his  erew^  exhausted  with  fa« 
tigue  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threatened^ 
and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most  desperate  extre- 
mities against  him.  Beset  with  danger  in  saeh  TarloM, 
ibrms^  he  was  obliged  to  keep  eontinual  wateh^  to  ob- 
serve ereiy  oecnrrenoe  with  his  own  eyes,  to  issue  eveiy 
order,  and  to  soperfntend  the  exeeution  of  it.  On  no 
oeeasion^  was  the  extent  of  his  skill  ai^d  experience  ai 
a  navigator  so  maeh  tried.  To  these  the  squadron  owed 
its  safety;  But  this  unremitted  fatigne  of  body^  and  in^ 
tense  application  of  mind^  overpowering  his  eonstitution^ 
though  natunily  vigorous  and  robust^  brought  on  a  ffe^ 
verish  disorder,  which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that 
deprived  him  of  sense  and  memory^  and  had  almost 
proved  fata!  to  his  life4 

$LI.  But^  on  his  return  to  Hispamola4  tiie  sudden 
Amotion  of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  ifUh  his  bro- 
ther Bartholomew  at  Isabella,  oeoasioaed  such  a  flow  of 
spirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his  recovery.  It  was 
now  ihirteeh  years  since  the  tiifo  brothers,  whom  simi- 
larity of  talents  united  in  close  friendship,  had  separat- 

*  See  Note  XIX, 

t  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  54*  etc.     Heitera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ii.  c.  IS) 
14.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  34y  etc.     , 

t  Sept  27'  •         ,'.-,.    ^  . 
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ed  from  each  other,  and  daring  that  long  period  there 
had  been  no  intercourse  betw^een  them,  BarUiolomew^ 
after  finishing  his  negotiation  in  the  court  of  England, 
had  set  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of  Franee.  At  Paris 
he  reeeiyed  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  diseeverie^ 
which,  his  brother  had  made  in  his  first  Toyage,  aad  that 
he  was  then  preparing  to  embark  on  a  second  #xpeditioih 
Thou^  this  naturally  indnced  him  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney with  the  utmost  despatch,  the  admiral  had  sisuled 
to^  Hispaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  rceeiyed  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  near- 
i^st  kinsman  of  a  person  whose  merit  and  serrices  ren- 
dered him  so  conspicuous  ^  and  as  they  knew  what  con- 
eolation  his  presence  would  affprd  to  his  brother,  they 
persuaded  him  to  ta^e  the  command  of  three  ships, 
which  they  had  appointed  to  carry  provisions  to  the  col- 
ony at  Isahella.* 

$LII.  He  could  net  hare  arrived  at  any  juncture 
wl^n  Columbus  stood  in  more  need  of  a  friend  capalile 
of  assisting  him  with  his  counsels,  or  of  dividing  with 
him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  although 
the  pravisiojis  now  brought  from  Europe  afforded  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities 
of  fiunine,  the  supply  was  not  in  such  quantity  as  to 
support  them  long,  and  the  island  did  not  hitherto  yield 
w|iat  was  sufiicient  for  their  sustenance.  They  were 
threatened  with  another  danger,  still  more  formidable 
than  the  return  of  scarcity,  and  which  demanded  more 
immediate  attention.  No  sooner  did  Columbus  leave  the 
island  on  his  voyage  of  discove|*y,  than  the  soldiers  un- 
der Magarita,  as  if  they  had  been  set  free  from  disci- 
pline and  subordination,  scorned  all  restraint.  Instead 
of  conforming  to  the  prudent  instructions  of  Columbus, 
they  dispersed  in  straggling  parties  over  tlie  island,  lived 
at  discretion  upon  the  natives,  vft^t^d  their  provisionsf 

*  Herrerai  d^i.  U  lib.  il  c.  15. 
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«6lz^  ibeir  womeily   and  treated  that  inoffensive  nke 
inritb  all  the  insolepee  of  mllitai^y  oppression.'^ 

As  long  a9  the  Indians  had  any  prospect  that  their 
sufferings  might  eome  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  de^^ 
^rture  of  Xfac  invaders,  they  submitted  in  silence,  and 
dissembled  their  sorrow ;  but  they  now  perceived  that 
the  yoke  would  be  as  permaneut  as  it  was  intcderable* 
The  Spaniards  had  built  a  town  and  surrounded  {t  with 
rftioparts.  They  had  ereeted  forts  in  different  places. 
They  had  enclosed  and  sown  several  fields.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  they  came  not  to  visit  tlie  country,  but  tb 
settle  in  it.  Though  the  number  of  those  strangers  was 
incon^idei^ble,  the  state  of  cultivation  among  this  rude 
X>cople  was  so  imperlect,  and  in  such  exact  proportion  to 
tlieir  own  consumption,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
eouid  affiird  subsistence  to  their  new  guests.  Their  own 
mode  of  life  was  so  indolent  and  inactive,  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  so  enervating,  the  constitution  of  their 
hodies  naturally  so  feeble,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  the 
laborious  exertiotts  of  industry,  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  smalL  A  handful 
of  maize,  or  a  little  of  the  insipid  bread  made  of  the 
eassada-root,  was  sufficient  to  support  men,  whoso 
8treng;jth  and  spirits  were  not  exhausted  by  any  vigorous 
efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards,  though 
the  most  abstemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  a|^ 
peared  to  them  excessively  voracious.  One  Spaniard  e^U'- 
ftumed  as  much  as  several  Iildians.  This  keenness  of 
i^petite  surprised  them  so  much,  and  seemed  to  be  so 
insadable,  that  they  supposed  the  Spaniards  had  left 
their  own  country,  because  it  did  not  produce  as  much 
as  was  requisite  to  gratify  their  immoderate  desire  of 
food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  quest  of  nourish^ 
mentf    Self-preservation  prompted   them  to  irish  fok' 

•  P.  Martjnry  dec.  p.  47. 

t  Ifctrw^  doc  I.  a>.  iL  e,^r. 
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the  departure  of  guests  who  wasted  so  fkst  iheir  slender 
stock  of  proTisidns.  llie  injuries  which  they  suffered 
added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event.  They  had 
long  expected  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their 
own  accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to 
avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were  threatened^ 
either  by  the  slow  consumption  of  &mine,  or  by  the  vio- 
lence of  their  oppressors,  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
((courage,  to  attack  those  formidable  invaders  with  unit-* 
|m!  force,  and  drive  tli«»ui  from  the  settlements  of  which 
thej/  had  violently  taken  possession. 

^Lin.  Such  were  the  sentiments  which  universally 
prevaOed  among  the  Indians,  when  (Tolumbus  returned 
to  Isabella.      Inflamed  by  the  unprovoked  outrages  of 
^e  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle   natures,    formed  to  sufler  and  submit,  seemed 
hardly  susceptible,  they  waited  only  for  a  signal  from 
their  leaders  to  foil  upon  the  colony.     Some  of  the  ca- 
ziques  had  already  surprised  and  cut  off  several  fiti*ag- 
Idlers.    The  dre^  of  this  impending  danger  united  <he 
Spaniards,  and  re-established  the  authority  of  Columbus, 
as  they  saw  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  committing 
themselves  to  his  prudent  guidance.    It  was  now  neees- 
nary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  the  employing  of  which 
against  the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto  avoided  with 
the  greatest  solicitude.     Unequal  as  the  conflict  may 
seem,  between  the  naked  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
armed  with  clubs,  sticks  hardened  in  the  fire,  wooden 
twords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints ;   and 
troops  accustomed  to  thf  discipline,  and  ^ovided  with 
the  instruments  of  destruction  known  in  the  European 
art  of  war,  the  situation  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  from 
being  exempt  from  danger.    The  vast  superiority  of  the 
natives  in  number,  eompensf^ed  many  defects.    A  hand* 
ful  of  men  was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.    One 
adveiTse  event,   or  even  any  unforesoj^n  delay  in  deter* 
mining  ^e  fate  of  the  war^  might  pro?e  fintal  to  the 
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Spaniftrds.  Conscious  that  sueeess  depend  vpon  the 
vigour  and  rapidity  of  his  operat^ns,  Columbus  instant- 
ly assembled  his  forces.  They  were  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number.  Biseases,  engendered  by  the  varmtb 
and  humidity  of  the  country^,  or  occasioned  by  their  ow^ 
licentiousness,  had  raged  among  them,  with  much  rio- 
lence ;  experience  had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art 
either  of  curing  these>  or  the  precautions  requisite  fop 
guarding  against  them ;  tvo-diirds  of  the  original  ad- 
venturers trere  dead,  and  many  of  those  who  surviyed 
were  incapable  of  serriceJ*  The  body  which  took  the 
field,!  eonsisted  only  of  two  btmdred  foot,  twenty  horse, 
and  twenty  large  dogs ;  and  how  strange  socTer  it  may 
seem,  to  mention  the  last  as  composing  part  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  least  formid- 
able and  destmetiTe  of  the  whole,  when  employed 
against  naked  and  timid  Indians.  All  the  eaziques  of 
the  island,  Guacanahart  excepted,  who  retained  an  in- 
violable attaehment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  aVms  to 
oppose  Columbus,  with  fbrces  amounting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Spanish  historians,  to  a  hundred  thousand  men* 
Tq  stead  of  attempting  to  draw  the  Spaniards  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  so 
Imprudent  as  to  take  their  station  in  the  Vega  Real,  the 
most  open  plain  in  the  coontry.  Columbus  'did  not  allow 
them  time  to  perceive  their  error  or  to  alter  their  posi- 
tion. He  attacked  them  during  the  night,. when  undis* 
eiplined  troops  are  least  eapable  of  acting  widi  union 
and  concert,  and  obtained  an  easy  and  bloodless  victory. 
The  consternation  with  which  ni^  Indians  were  filled  by 
the  noise  and  havoe  made  by  the  fire-arms,  by  the  im- 
petuous force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fierce  onset  of  the 
dogs,  was  so  great  that  they  threw  down  their  weaiions 
and  fied  without  attempting  resistance^     Many  were 

*  Life  of  ColusibutS  c  6k 
t  March  34. 
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filain ;  mojre  -were  taken  prisoners^  and  reduced  to  servi* 
tude  ;^  and  so  thproudiy  were  the  rest  intimidated^  tliat 
from  that  moment  tbey  abandoned  th^mselve^  to  des* 
pair*  relinquishing  all  thoughts,  of  contending  with  ag^ 
grcssors  whom  they  deemed  invincible. 

^  LtY.  Columbus  employed  several  months  in  march, 
ing  through  the  island,  and  in  subjecting  it  to  the  Spaur 
ish  gbvemraent,  without  meeting  with  any  exposition. 
He  imposed  a  tribute  iqion  all  the  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Eacl|  person  who  lived  in  those  di^ 
trtets  wliere  gold  was  found,  vtras  obliged  to  pay  quar- 
terly as  muoh  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  hell ;  from 
those  in  other  jmrts  of  the  country,  twenty*five  pounds 
of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was  the  first  regular 
taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  precedent  for 
exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Suclji  an  imposition 
was  e;Ktremely  contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Coluiur 
bus  had  hitherto  inculcated,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of 
treating  them.  But  intrigues  were  carrying  on  in  the 
oourt  of  Spain  at  this  juncture^  in  order  to  undermine 
his  power,  and  discredit  his  operations,  which  constrain- 
^  him  to  depart  from  his  own  system  of  administration* 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  a^ 
of  the  countries  discovered  by  lum»  had  been  transmit- 
ted to  Spain.  Margarita  and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at 
court;  and  in  order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  or  t^ 
gratify  their  resentment,  M^atched  with  malevolent  at- 
tention for  every  oj^rtunity  of  spreading  insinuations 
to  his  detriment.  Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his 
growing  reputation  and  poiiver  with  envious  eyes.  Fon- 
seca^  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  such  au 
mi&vourable  opinion  of  Columbus,  for  some  reason 
which  the  contemporary  writers  have  not  mentioned^ 
that  be  listened  with  partiality  to  every  invective  against 

•  See  Note  XX. 
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him.  It  vr^H  net  easy  for  an  unfriended  btranger»  un- 
pt-aetised  in  courtly  arts/  to  counteraet  the  machinations 
of  «o  many  enemies*  Columbtis  saw  that  there  \yas  but 
iOie  method  of  supporting  his  own  credit,  and  of  silenc* 
ing  all  his  adversaries.  He  must  produce  such  a  quan* 
tfty  of  gold  as  would  not  only  justify  what  he  had  report- 
ed with  respieet  to  the  richness  of  the  country,  but  en* 
courage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  prose- 
cuting his  plans.*  ITie  necessity  of  obtaining  it,  forced 
him  not  only  to  impose  tliis  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians, 
butto  exact  payment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and 
BMiy  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  deviating  on  this  oeca- 
sion  from  the  mildness  and  humanity  witli  which  he  uni^ 
lV>rmly  treated  that  unhappy  pei^Ie.* 

$  LV,  The  labour,  attention,  and  foresight,  which  tho 
Indians  were  obliged  to  employ  in  ]Hn)Curing  the  tribute 
demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
evils  to  men  accustomed  to  pass  their  days  in  a  careless, 
improvident  indolence.  They  were  incapable  of  sueh  a 
regular  and  persevering  exertion  of  industry,  and  felt  it 
such  a  grievous  restraint  uixm  their  liberty,  that  they 
had  recourse  to  aii  expedient  for  obtaining  deliverance? 
from  this  yoke,  which  demonstrates  the  excess  of  theii? 
impatience  and  de^air.  They  formed  a  scheme  of 
starving  those  oppressors  whom  they  durst  not  attempt 
to  expel ;  and  from  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  voracious  appetites  of  the  Spjiniards, 
they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  practica- 
ble. With  this  view  they  suspended  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture ;  they  sowed  no  mai^e,  they  pulled  up 
the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  cassada  which  were  planted, 
and  retiring  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.  This 
desperate  resolution  produced,  in  some  degree,  the  efiects 
«rhieh  they  expeeted.    The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to 

•  Herrent,  dec.  1.  lib.  il  c,  17. 
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extrenie  want ;  bat  they  reeebed  such  seasonable  sup- 
plies of  provi^ns  from  Europe^  and  found  so  many 
resources  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry,  that  they 
suffered  no  great  loss  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians 
were  the  victims  of  their  own  ill-concerted  policy.  A 
great  multitude  of  people^  shut  up  in  the  mountainous^ 
or  wooded  part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  soon  felt  the  ut- 
most distresses  of  famine.  This  brought  on  contagious 
diseases ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  perished> 
after  experiencing  misery  in  all  its  various  forms."^ 

§  LVI.  But  while  Columbus  was  establishing  the 
foundations  of  the  Spanish  grandeur  in  the  New  World, 
his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  he  was  entitled  to  enjoys  The  hard- 
sliips  unavoidable  in  a  new  settlement^  the  calamities 
occasioned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the  disasters  at- 
tending a  voy^e  in  unknown  seas,  were  all  representeil 
as  the  effects  of  his  restless  and  inconsiderate  ambitioD. 
His  prudent  attention  to  preserve  discipline  and  subor- 
dination was  denominated  excess  of  rigour ;  the  punish- 
ments which  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  disor- 
derly were  imputed  to  cruelty.  These  accusations  gain- 
ed such  credit  in  a  jealous  courts  that  a  eommisMoii€»r 
was  a]ipointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect  iiK 
to  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recommendatioa 
of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamberv 
was  the  person  to  whom  this  important  trust  was  com- 
mitted. But  in  this  choice  they  seem  to  liave  been  more 
influenced  bj'  the  obsequious  attachment  of  the  man  to 
their  interest,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  station.  Pu£^ 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  xL  c  19.  Life  of  Columbus,  c  5-1. 
Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  p.  93.  D.  Benzon  Hist  Novi*  Orbis,  lib.  i.  c.  9- 
P.  Martjrr,  dec.  p.  48. 
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ed  up  witli  sueh  suddeq  elevatioib  Agitado  dis^jed,  ia 
the  exereise  of  this  office^  all  the  frivolous  self-iinp^Hr- 
tanee^  and  acted  with  all  the  disgusting  iusoleuee^  which 
are  aatural  to  little  minds^  when  raised  ta  unexpected 
dignity^  or  emplojfed  in  functions  to  which  they  are  not 
equal.  By  listening  with  eagerness  to  every  accusation 
against  Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  mal- 
content Spaniards^  but  even  the  Indians^  to  produce  their 
grievances)  real  or  imaginary^  he  fomented  the  spirit  of 
dissentioh  in  the  island,  without  establishing  any  regu- 
lation of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  rechress  the  ma* 
ny  wrongs,  with  the  odium  of  which  he  wished  to  load 
the  admiral's  administration.  As  Columbus  felt  sensibly 
how  humiliating  his  situation  must  be,  if  he  should  re- 
main in  the  country  while  such  a  partial  inspeetor  ob- 
served his  motions^  and  controlled  his  jurisdiction,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  returning  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  transactions,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and 
)iis  adversaries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  from 
whose  justice  and  discernment  he  expected  an  equal  and 
a  favourable  decisioi^  He  committed  the  administratioa 
of  affairs,  during  his  .absence,  to  Don  Bartholomew,  his 
brother,  with  the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant  Go- 
xemor.  By  a  choice  less  ftutunate,  and  which  proved 
the  source  of  numy  calamities  to  the  colony,  he  ap- 
pointed Francis  RoWan  chief  justice,  with  very  exten- 
sive powers.* 

$LV1I.  In  returning  to  Europe^  Columbus  held  a 
course  dificrent  from  that  which  he  had  taken  in  his  for- 
mer voyage.  He  steered  almost  due  east  from  Rispani- 
ola,  in  the  pni*allel  of  twenty-two  degrees  of  latitude  f 
as  experience  had  not  yet  discovered  the  more  eertaia 
and  expeditious  method  of  stretching  to  the  north,  in 
erder  to  fall  in  with  the  south-west  mi^ds.      By  this  ill- 

♦Herrcra,  dec  1*  lib.  ii.  c.  Ifi.  Eb.  iii.  c»  1. 

voi.  I.  .  la      * 
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ndvised  elioieey  irMeh^  in  the  infancy  of  nayigation  be* 
tween  the  New  and  Old  Woridtf  can  hardly  be  imputed) 
to  the  admind  as  a  defeet  in  naval  skilly  he  was  exposed 
to  infinite  fati^e  and  danger^  in  a  perpctaal  struggle 
with  the  trade  winds^  which  blow  without  variation 
from  the  east  between  the  tropes.  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  faisuperable  difficulties  of  such  a  navigation,  he 
persisted  in  liis  course  with  his  usual  patience  and  firm- 
nessi  but  made  so  little  way*  that  he  was  three  months 
without  seeing  latid.  At  length  his  provisions  began  to 
fafli  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  scanty  allowance  of  six 
ounces  of  bread  a  d^,  for  each  person.  The  admiral  fared 
no  better  than  the  meanest  sailor*  But,  even  in  this  ex- 
treme distress,  he  retained  the  humanity  which  distin* 
guidies  his  character,  and  refused  to  comply  with  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  crew,  some  of  whom  propos- 
ed to  feed  upon  the  Indian  prisoners  whom  they  were 
carrying  ovcr^  and  others  insisted  to  throw  them  over^^ 
board,  in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  their  small 
0took.  He  represented  that  they  were  human  beings^ 
reduced  by  a  common  calamity  to  the  same  condition 
with  themselves,  and  entitled  to  share  an  equal  fate. 
His  authority  and  remonstrances  dissipated  those  wild 
ideas  suggested  by  despair.  Nor  had  they  time  to  recur, 
as  he  /same  soon  within  sight  of  the  coast  of  Spain, 
when  all  their  fears  and  sufferings  ended.* 

§  LTIIL  Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  mo<* 
dest  but  determined  confidence  of  a  man  consciou3  not 
only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed  great  services. 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ashamed  of  their  own  facility 
in  lending  too  favouraUe  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-found- 
ed accusations,  received  him  with  such  distinguished 
marks  of  respect  as  covered  his  enemies  with  shame. 
Their  censures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard  of  at 
thttt  juBcture.    The  gold,  the  pearis,  the  cotton,  and 

*  Horrent  dec:  1*  lib  iij,  c.  I.    Life  of  Columbud,  c.  64. 


other  eMimodities  of  Talue  irliich  ColomlhiB  {krodoeed^ 
seemed  fully  to  refute  what  the  malcoBtenti  had  propa^ 
gated  with  respect  to  the  poverty  of  the  eouiitiy.  Bjy 
reducing  the  Indian^  to  obedience,  and  imposing  a  regn- 
lar  tax  upon  tbem,  he  had  secured  to  Spain  a  large  ao- 
cession  of  new  subjects,  and  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
yenue  that  promised  to  be  considerable.  By  the  mines 
which  he  had  found  out  and  examined,  a  source  of  wealth 
still  more  copious  was  opened.  Grreat  and  unexpected 
as  those  advantages  were,  Columbus  r^resented  them 
only  as  preludes  to  future  acquisitions,  and  as  the  ear- 
nest of  more  important  discoveries,  which  he  still  me- 
ditated, and  to  which,  those  he  had  already  made  wonld 
conduct  him  with  ease  and  certainty.* 

^  LIX.  The  attentive  consideration  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances made  such  impressions,  not  only  upon  Isa- 
bella, who  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  being  the  pat* 
roness  of  all  Columbus's  enterprises,  but  even  upon 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  originally  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  his  schemes,  was  still  ^t  to  doubt  of  their 
success,  that  they  resolved  to  supply  the  colony  in  His- 
paniola  with  every  thing  that  could  render  it  a  perma- 
nent establishment,  and  to  furnish  Columbus  with  such 
a  fleet,  that  he  might  proceed  to  search  for  those  new 
countries,  of  whose  existence  he  seemed  to  be  confident. 
The  measures  most  proper  for  accomplishing  both  these 
designs  were  concerted  with  Columbus*  Discovery  ha4 
been  the  sole  olgect  of  the  first  voyage  to  the  New 
Worid;  and  though.  In  the  second,  settlement  had  bee« 
proposed,  the  precautions  taken  for  that  purpose  had 
either  been  insufficient,  or  were  rendered  ineffectual  bj^ 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unfi>re* 
seen  calamities  arising  from  various  causes.  Now  a 
plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular  colony,  that  mi|^ 
serve  as  a  model  In^all  fntore  cstablisluiieBte.     Ettif ' 

*  life  of  Cohiavbusy  c*  65.   flcxrsiardcc.  l.  lli.liL  cL 
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particular  was  considered  with  attention,  and  the  whoW 
arranged  with  a  8cruI)ulous  accuracy.  The  precise 
number  of  adventurers  who  should  be  permitted  to  cm- 
bark  was  fixed.  They  were*  to  be  of  diflTcrent  ranks  and 
professions  ;  and  the  proportion  of  eaeh  was  established^ 
according  to  their  usefulness  and  the  wants  of  the  cole* 
tiy.  A  suitable  number  of  women  was  to  be  eho*. 
sen  ti^  accompany  these  new  settlers.  As  it  was 
the  first  object  to  raise  provisions  in  a  country  where 
6cai*city  of  food  had  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  dis- 
tress, a  considerable  body  of  husbandmen  was  to  be 
carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  conception 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  those  productions  of  the 
New  World  which  have  since  yielded  such  large  returns 
of  wealth  to  Europe,  but  had  formed  magnificent  idcAs^ 
tod  entertained  sanguine  hopes  with  respect  to  the 
l4ohes  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  discover- 
ed, a  band  of  workmen,  skilled  in  the  various  arts  eui- 
ployed  in  digging  and  refining  the  precious  metals,  was 
provided.  All  these  emigrants  wci^e  to  I'eceivc  pay  and 
subsistence  for  some  years,  at  the  public  expense.* 

§LX.    Thus  far  the  r'e^ulatiohs  were  prudent,  and 
Well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.    But  as  it  was  foreseen 
that  few  would  engage  voluntarily  to  settle  in  a  countrjr, 
whose  noxious  climate  had  been  fatal  to  so  many  of 
their  countrymen,   Columbus  proposed  to  transport  to 
Hispaniola  such  malefactors  as  had  been  convicted  of 
crimes,  which,  though  capital,  were  of  a  less  atrocious 
nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  propoi-tion  of 
«ie  ofienders  usually  sent  to  the  gallies,  should  be  con- 
demned to  labour  in  the  mines  wliieh  were  to  be  opened. 
This  advice,  given  without  due  reflection,  was  as  iucon- 
siderately  adopted.    The  prisons  of  Spain  were  drahicd. 
In  order  to  collect  members  for  the  intended  colony  j 
ttid  the  judges  empowered  to  try  criminals  were  in- 

?  HcBrew,  die.  I.  fiby  i&  c.  2. 
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Htrueled  to  recruit  it  by  tlieir  future  sentences.  It  ii 
jioif  however,  with  sueh  materials  that  the  foundations 
of  a  society,  destined  to  be  permanent,  should  be  laid. 
Industry,  sobriety,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence  are 
indispensably  requisite  in  an  infant  settlement,  \vhere 
purity  of  morals  must  contribute  more  towards  estab- 
lishing order,  than  the  operation  or  authority  of  laws. 
But  when  such  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt  is  admitted 
into  the  original  constitution  of  the  political  body,  the 
vices  of  those  unsound  and  incurable  members  will  pro* 
bably  infect  the  whole,  and  must  certainly  be  productive 
cff  violent  and  unhappy  effects.  This  the  Spaniards  far 
tally  experienced ;  and  the  other  European  nations  hav- 
ing successively  imitated  the  practice  of  Spain  ia  thig 
particular,  pernicious  eonscquenees  have  followed  iu 
their  settlements,  which  can  be  imputed  to  no  other 
cause.* 

5-1X1.  Thougli  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  faci- 
lity and  despatch,  the  royal  approbation  of  every  meu« 
sure  and  regulation  that  he  proposed,  his  endeavours  to 
carry  them  into  execution  were  so  long  retarded,  as  muM: 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  less  accustomed 
to  encounter  and  surmount  difficulties.  Those  delays 
"were  occasioned  partly  by  that  tedious  formality  and 
spirit  of  procrastination,  with  which  the  Spaniards 
conduct  business;  and  partly  by  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  treasury-,  which  was  drained  by  the  expense  of  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  only 
son  with  Margaret  of  Austria,  and  that  of  Joanna,  their 
second  daughter,  with  Philip  archduke  of  Austria  ;f  but 
must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of  Colum- 
bus's enemies.  Astonished  at  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  upon  his  return  and  overawed  by  his  presence;^ 

♦Herrera,   dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  %,     Tqiuon.  Hist  Gencn  de 
VAmeriquc,  i.  p.  51. 
t  P.  Martyr,  epit.  168. 
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they  gave  way,  for  some  time,  to  a  tide  of  favour  too 
strong  for  theirf  to  oppose*  Their  enmity,  however,  waa 
too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inactive.  They  resumed 
ilu  ir  operations,  and  by  the  assistance  of  Fonsecu,  the 
:::i}jii* 'cv  for  Indian  afiairs^  who  was  now  promoted  to 
tJic  L':shopric  of  Badajos,  they  threw  in  so  many  obsta* 

{ s  to  protract  the  preparations  for  Columbus's  expedi* 
tion,  that  a  year  elapsed*  before  he  eould  procure  two 
ships  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the  supplies  destined  for 
the  colony,  and  almost  two  years  were  spent  before  th© 
small  squadron  was  equipped  of  which  he  liimself  was 
to  take  the  comma nd,f 

§  LXIL  This  squadron  consisted  of  six  ships  only,  of 
no  great  burden,  and  but  indifferently  provided  for  a 
long  or  dangerous  navigation.  The  voyage  which  he 
now  meditated  was  in  a  course  different  from  any  he 
had  undertaken.  As  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
fertile  regions  of  India  lay  to  the  south-west  of  those 
countries  which  he  had  discovered,  he  proposed  as  the 
most  certain  method  of  finding  out  these,  to  stand  di« 
reetly  south  from  the  Canary  or  Copt  de  Terd  islands^ 
until  he  came  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  then  to 
stretch  to  the  west  before  the  favourable  wind  for  such  a 
course,  which  blows  invariably  between  the  tropies. 
VTiih  this  idea  he  set  sail,i  and  touched  first  at  the  Can- 
ary,  and  then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.^  From  tho 
former  he  despatched  three  of  his  ships  with  a  supply  of 
p)i*ovisions  for  the  colony  in  Hispaniola :  with  the  other 
three,  he  continued  his  yoyage  towards  the  south.  No 
remarkable  occurrence  happened  until  they  arrived 
within  five  degrees  of  the  line.^I  There  they  were  be- 
ealmed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  heat  became  so  exce»- 
sive,  that  many  of  their  wine  casks  burst,  the  liquor  in 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  65. 
t  Herrera,  deo.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
t  May  30  $  July  A.  1  July  19. 
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Others  soured,  and  their  provisions  cormpted.^  The 
Spaoiardsy  \¥ho  had  never  rentured  so  fj^r  to  tlie  souths 
yrere  afraid  that  the  ships  irould  take  fire,  and  l>egaD  to 
apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  aneients  had  taught 
eoneerning  the  destructive  qualities  ot  that  torrid  re- 
gion of  the  globe.  They  were  relieved,  in  some  measure, 
from  their  fears  by  a  seasonable  fidl  of  rain.  This, 
however,  though  so  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the 
mea  eoiild  haridly  keep  the  deek,  did  not  greatly  mi* 
tigate  the  inten^eness  of  the  heat.  The  admiral,  who^ 
with  his  usual  vigilance  had  in  person  directed  every 
operation  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  so 
much  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  that  it 
brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  accompanied  with 
a  fever.  All  these  eircumstanees  constrained  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
course  to  the  north-west,  in  order  to  reach  some  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  where  he  might  refit*  and  be  suppUe4 
.with  provisions. 

$  LXUI.  On  the  first  of  August^  the  man  stationed 
in  the  round  top  surprised  them  with  the  jojful  crj-  of 
land.  They  stood  towards  it,  and  discovered  a  consid- 
erable island,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name 
it  stUl  retains.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  This,  though  a  river  only  of 
the  third  or  fourth  magnitude  hi  the  New  World,  far 
surpasses  any  of  the  streams  in  our  hemisphere*  It 
rolls  towio^ds  the  ocean  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  and 
rushes  into  it  with  such  impetuous  force,  that  when  U 
meets  the  tide,  winch  on  that  coast  rises  to  an  nneom- 
mon  height,  tlieir  collision  occasions  a  swell  and  agita^ 
tion  of  the  waves  no  less  surprising  than  fermidaMe. 
In  this  conflict,  the  irresistible  torrent  of  the  river  so 
fiur  prevails,  thsU  it  freshens  the  ocean  many  leagues 
with  its  flood*f    Columbus,  before  he  could  pcni^h'o  tbr 

•  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  TO.  / 

t  GumiUa  Hist  de  I'Orenoque,  torn.  I  p.  H. 
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danger^  was  entangled  ampqg  those  adverse  eurpents  and 
tempestuous  waves^  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficul- 
ty that  he  escaped  through  a  Harrow  strait,  which  ap- 
peared  so  tremendous^  that  he  called  it. La  Boca  del 
Drago.  As  soon  as  the  consternation  which  this  ocea« 
sioued  pcrniitted  him  to  I'cfiect  upon  the  nature  of  an 
appe.aranee  so  extraordinary,  he  discerned  in  it  a  source 
of  comfort  and  hope.  He  justly  concluded,  that  such  a 
Yast  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could  not  be 
supplied  by  any  island,  but  must  flow  through  a  country 
of  immense  extent,  and  of  consequence  that  he  was  now 
arrived  at  that  continent  which  it  had  long  beep  the  ob- 
ject of  his  wishes  to  discover.  ,  Full  of  this  idea,  he. 
stood  to  the  west  along  the  coast  of  those  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cuma* 
na*  He  landed  in  several  places,  and  had  some  inter-* 
course  with  the  people,  who  resembled  tliose  of  Hispan- 
ic^ in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life.  They  wore^ 
as  ornaments,  small  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  cor- 
aideraUe  value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  Eu- 
ropean toys.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  better  under- 
standings and  gi*catcr  courage  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands*  The  country  produced  four-footed  animals 
of  several  kinds,  as  m'cU  as  a  groat  variety  of  fowk  and 
fruits.*  The  admiral  was  so  much  delighted  with  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  tliat  with  the  warm  enthusiasm  of 
a  discoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradise  described 
in  Scripture,  which  the  Almighty  chose  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  render- 
ed him  worthy  of  such  a  habitation*!  Thus  Columbus 
liad  the  glory  not  only  of  discovering  to  mankind  the 
existence  of  a  New  World,  but  made  considerable  pro- 

*Herrera,   dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  9,  10,  11.    Life  of  Colmnbu^ 
c  66,  73. 

t  Herreif^  dec.  .1.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.    Gomara,  c.  84.    See  Note 
XXL 
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gress  toimnls  a  purfeet  knowledge  <kf  it ;  HHd  yas  the 
first  man  who  condueted  the  Spamards  to  that  va^  coa- 
tiaeat  which  has  been  the  ehief  jeat  of  their  emfdlre^ 
and  the  source  of  their  treasures  iu  tliis  qualrter  of  the 
globe.  The  shattered  eonditioa  of  his  ships^  sc^i^ty  of 
^visionsy  his  owa  infirmities^  together  with  the  in^ar 
tieiwe  of  his  ereir>  prevented  him  from  pursukig  hit 
discoYeries  any  fiarther^  and  made  it  neeessary  to  bear 
away  for  Hispanioku  In  his  way  thither  he  disooTered 
the  islands  of  Cuhagua  and  Margarita^  which  after^ 
wards  became  i!emarkable  for  their  peari-fishery*  When 
he  arri^^ed  at  Hbpamol%^  he  was  wasted  to  an  extreoM 
degree  with  fatigue  and  siolmess ;  but  found  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  such  a  situation^  as  afibrded  hun  no 
prospect  of  enjoying  that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so 
much  in  need. 

$  LXIV.  Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  coun*^ 
try  during  his  absence^  His  brother^  the  adelaatado^  Uk 
eensequenee  c^f  an  advice  which  the  admiral  gave  before 
his  departure,  had  removed  the  eolony  from  Isabelbt  i» 
a  more  commodious  station^  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ae 
island,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  8t.  DomingOf f  which 
was  long  the  most  conriderable  European  tol¥n  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  courts  in  tha 
Spanish  dominions  there.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
were  established  in  this  new  settlement,  the  adelaatad^^ 
that  they  might  neither  languish  in  inactivity^  nor  have 
leisure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched  into  those  parts  of 
the  island  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  visited  or  re« 
duced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were  unable  to  resist^ 
^y  submitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  im* 
pesedr  But  they  soon  found  the  burden  to  be  so  intO'i^ 
lerable,  that>  overawed  as  they  were  by  the  superi<»' 
power  of  Aeir  oppressors,  they  tooh  anus  against  them* 
Those  insurrections,  however,  were  not  formidable.     A 

•  August  30.  t  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  5«. 
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conflict,  with  timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neidier  dan^ 
gerous  nor  of  doubtful  issue. 

$  LXV •  Put  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  against 
them  in  the  fields  a  mutiny^  of  an  aspeet  icir  more  alarm-^ 
ing»  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards.  The  ringleader  of 
it  was  Franeis  Roldan^  whom  Columbus  had  plaeed  in  a 
station  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order 
and  tranquility  in  the  colony*  A  turbulent  and  ineon* 
siderate  ambition  preeipitated  him  into  this  desperate 
measure^  so  unbecoming  his  rank.  The  argnmei^ 
which  he  employed  to  seduce  his  countrymen  w^re  fri« 
▼olous  and  ill-founded.  He  accused  Columbus  and  his 
two  brothers  of  arrc^anee  and  sererity  ^  he  pretended 
that  they  aimed  at  establishing  an  independent  dominion 
in  the  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  intention  of  cut- 
ting off  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue^ 
that  they  might  more  easily  reduce  the  remainder  to 
subjection ;  he  represented  it  as  unworthy  of  Castilians^ 
to  remain  the  tame  and  passive  slaves  of  three  (Genoese 
adventurers.  As  men  have  always  a  propensity  to  im^ 
pnte  the  hardships»  of  which  they  fe^l  the  pressure^  to 
the  misconduct  of  their  rulers  $  as  every  nation  views 
wkh  a  jealous  eye  the  power  and  exaltation  of  foreign- 
erSf  Roldan's  insinuations  made  a  deep  impression  on 
kis  eountrymen.  His  character  and  rank  added  weight 
to  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made 
choice  of  him  as  their  leadert  and  taking  arms  against 
the  adelantado  and  his  brother^  seized  the  king's  maga- 
zine c^  provisions,  and  endeavoured  to  surprise  the  fort 
at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preserved  by  the  vigilance 
and  courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineem 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  wh^re ' 
^ey  continued  not  only  to  disclaim  the  adelantado's  au- 
thority themselves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.* 

•  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  iii  c.  5,  8.  Life  of  Columbus,  c  74, 7T. 
Gomara,  c.  23.    P.  Martyr,  p.  78. 
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Sueh  was  tlie  distraeted  state  of  the.eolony  ivkeii  Co* 
Imnbild  landed  at  St«  Bomingo.  He  was  astenished  to 
find  dial  the  three  ships  whkh  he  had  dispatched  from 
the  Caoaries  were  not  yet  arrived.  By  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  pilots,  and  the  Tiolenee  of  cnrrents,  they 
had  been  carried  a  hundred  and  sixty  milea  to  the  wesgt 
of  St.  BomingOy  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in  a  harbour 
of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Boldan  and  his  sedi* 
tious  followers  were  cantoned.  Roldan  carefully  con# 
eealed  from  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  his  fadsurree* 
tion  against  the  adelantado,  and  employing-  his  utmo^ 
address  to  gain  their  eonlidenee,  persuaded  them  to  set 
on  shore  a  eonsiderable  part  of  the  new  Settlers  whom 
they  brought  over,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land  to 
Bt.  Domingo.  It  required  but  fow  arguments  to  prevail 
with  those  men  to  espouse  his  cause.  Tii^  were  the  re* 
fuse  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idleness,  licentiousr 
nes.s,  and  deeds  of  violence  were  fhmiliar ;  and  they  re* 
turned  eagerly  to  a  course  of  life  nearly  resembling  that 
to  which  they  had  been  aeoustomed.  The  commanders 
of  the  ships  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late^  their  im« 
prudence  in  disembarking  so  many  of  their  men,  stood 
away  for  St.  Domingo,  and  got  safe  into  the  port  a  few 
days  after  the  admiral ;  but  tlieir  stock  of  provisions 
was  so  wasted  during  a  voyage  of  snehlongeontinuance, 
that  they  brought  little  relief  to  the  eolony.* 

§LXVL  By  this  junction,  with  a  band  of  sueh  bold 
and  desperate  associates,  Bdldan  became  extremely  ihr<- 
midable,  and  no  less  extravagant  in  his  demands*  Co« 
lumbus,^  though  Uled  with  resentment  at  his  ingratitude^ 
and  highly  exasperated  by  the  inseknee  of  his  IbUowerSy 
made  no  haste  to  take  the  fields  He  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  kindting  the  flames  of  aeivil  war,  in  whiohf 
whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and  strength  of 
l^th  must  be  so  much  wasted,  as  might  eneourage  the 

^  Heireras  dec  1.  lib.  iiL  c.  12.    Lifie  of  Columbjis,  c.  7B>  79. 
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eommon  eflemy  to  unite  and  coBi^ele  their  destntetioD* 
At  the  same  time  he  observed^  that  the  prejudlees  and 
possioBA  whieh  inehed  the  rebels  to  take  arais»  had  so 
Ikr  iflfeeted  those  who  still  adhered  to  him,  that  many 
of  them  were  adverse,  and  all  eold  to  the  service.  From 
such  sentiments*  with  respeet  to  the  pubUe  interest,  as 
well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own  situation,  he  chose  to 
negotiate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  seasonable  proela* 
matjooy  oiTering  free  pardon  to  saeh  as  should  merit  H 
by  returning  to  their  duty,  he  made  impression  upon 
some  of  the  maleontents.  ^y  engaging  to  grant  sueh 
as  should  dtsire  it,  the  libei^ty  of  returning  to  Spain,  he 
ollured  all  those  unfortunate  adventurers,  who,  from 
sickness  and  disappointment,  were  disgusted  with  the 
country.  By  promising  to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his 
former  office,  he  soothed  his  pride ;  and,  by  complying 
with  most  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  bo 
satisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and  without 
bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dis- 
solved this  dangerous  combination  which  threatened  th^ 
colony  with  ruin ;  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order> 
regular  government,  and  tranquility."*^ 

$LXyiL  In  covsequenee  of  this  agreement  with  the 
mutineers,  lands  were  allotted  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  and  the  Indians,  settled  in  each  district,  wero 
appiointod  to  cultivate  a  cei-tain  portion  of  ground^  for 
tiie  use  of  those  new  masters.|     The  performance  of 
this  woiic  was  sidb^tuted  in  place  of  the  tribute  former- 
ly imposed ;  and  how  neeossary  soever  such  a  regulation 
might  be  in  a  sickly  and  feel^Ie  colony,   it  introduced 
among  the  Spaniards  the  Itepartbnientos,  or  dittributions 
tf  Indians  established  by  them  in  idl  their  settlements^ 
which  brought  numberless  calamities  upon  that  unhajq^y 
people,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  grievous  oppres- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  Ui.  c.  13)  14.    Life  of  Columbus,  c*  80, 
etc 
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«on.*  This  iKua  not  tke  cmly  bad  effeet  of  the  insarree* 
tion  in  Hispaniola;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  prose^ 
cntiog  hi«  ^HscflfVeries  on  tiie  continent^  as  self-presenra- 
tion  dUtged  Mm  to  keep  near  his  person,  his  brother^ 
^e  adelantado,  and  the  sailors  'whom  he  intended  to 
have  employed  intlmt  serviee*  As  soon  as  his  afiofi 
^onld  permitt  he  sent  some  of  his  ships  to  Spain,  wkh 
a  joomal  of  the  YOys^  which  he  had  made,  a  deserip^ 
tion  of  ihe  nev  eountries  whiefa  he  had  discovered,  a 
ehart  of  the  coast  along  which  he  had  sailed,  and  spe^ 
eimens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  odier  curions  or  va- 
luable productions  which  he  had  acquired  bj  trafficing 
with  the  natives.  At  the  same  tiin^  he  transmitted  an 
account  of  the  insurrection  in  Bispanioia ;  he  accused 
the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  in* 
to  such  violent  convulsions  as  threatened  its^  dissolution^ 
but  of  having  obstructed  every  attempt  towards  disco- 
very and  improvement,  by  their  unproivoked  rebelUoa 
against  their  sdperiors,  and  proposed  several  regulations 
for  the  better  government  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the 
extinction  of  that  mutinous  spirit,  whieh^  though  sup* 
pressed  at  present,  might  soon  burst  out  with  additioa-r 
al  rage.  Roldan  and  his  associates  did  not  neglect  to 
convey  to  Spain,  by  the  same  ships,  an  apology  for  thekr 
own  conduct,  together  with  their  recriminatiens  upon 
the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Unfortunately  for  the 
honour  of  Spain,  and  the  hf4>piness  of  Columbus,  the 
latter  gained  most  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  produced  unexpected  eflects*f 

$  LXYin.  But,  previoHs  to  ih^  itlating^of  the^e,  it  is 
proper  to  Uke  a  view  of  some  events^  which  merit  at- 
tention, both  o;i  account  of  their  own  importance,  and 
their  connection  with  the  history  of  the  New  World* 
While  CdLumbtts  was  engaged  in  his  successive  voyages 

*  Herrera,  dec  1.  lib.  iii.c.  U,  etc, 

t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  U.  Qenzon^  Hist  Nov.  Oitr.  ^. 
i.  c.  2. 
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to  the  west,  the  spirit  of  discOYery  did  not  lan^sh  itt 
Portugal,  the  IciDgdom  where  it  first  acquired  vigour, 
and  became  enterprising.  Self-condemnation  and  regret 
vere  not  the  only  sentiments  to  which  the  guecess  of  Co- 
htmbui,  and  reflection  upon  their  own  imprudence  in  re« 
jeeting  his  proposals,  gave  rise  among  the  Portugnese^ 
They  excited  a  general  emulation  to  surpass  his  per*- 
fbrmanee^,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  make  some  repara* 
Mon  to  their  country  for  their  own  errour.  With  this 
view,  Emanuel,  who  inherited  the  enterprising  genius 
of  bis  predeeessors,  persisted  in  their  grand  scheme  of 
opening  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  oC 
Good  Hope,  and  sootf  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
equji^ied  a  squadron  for  diat  important  voyage.  He 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Vasco  de  CSama,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  possessed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and  courage, 
equal  to  the  station.  The  squadron,  like  all  those  fitted 
out  for  disoovcry  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  -  ex- 
ti^mcly  feeble,  consisting  onjy  of  three  vessels,  of  nei« 
tfaer  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the  serviee.  As  the 
Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  the  trade- winds  and  periodical  monsoons,  which 
render  navigation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  the 
ica  that  separates  Africa  from  India,  at  some  seasons 
easy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous,  but  almost  im- 
practicable, the  time  chosen  ibr  Grama's  departure  was 
the  most  improper  during  the  whole  year.  He  set  sail 
from  Lisbon  on  the  ninth  of  July,^  and  standing  towards 
the  south,  had  to  struggle  for  four  months  with  contra- 
ry winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Here  their  violence  began  to  abate  ;f  and  during  an  in- 
terval of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formidable 
promontory,  which  had  so  long  been  the  boundary  of 
navigation,  and  directed  his  course  towards  the  north*- 
eastt  along  the  African  coast.    He  touched  at  several 

•AD.  1497.  t  Nov.  20. 


ports ;  and  after  Tarioas  adreutqie^y  i^Iiifili  ihe  Portu- 
guese liistorians  relate  with  high^  but  just  eneoaniums  up- 
on his  eoaduet  and  intrepidity^  he  came  to  anchor  before 
ib^  eitj  of  Melinda*  Throughout  all  the  vast  e<|«uitri6s 
whieh  extend  along  the  eoast  of  Af riea^  from  the  river 
Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zaaguebar^  the  Portop* 
guese  had  found  a  race  of  men  rude  and  uacultivated> 
strangers  to  letters^  to  arts,  and  eoinmei^et  and  diffeiing 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  less  in  their  features 
and  complexion^  than  in  their,  manners  and  institutional 
As  they  advanoed  from  this,  they  observed^  to  ik^  in- 
expressible joy,  that  the  human  form  gradually  aHered 
ufiA  improved;  the  Asiatic  featibres  began. to  {ffiedoini- 
nate,  marks  of  eiyilization  appeared,  lelt^s  wore  known^ 
the  Mahometan  religion  was  established,  and  a  *com- 
meree  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  was  carried  on. 
At  that  time  several  vessels  from  India  were  in  the  port 
of  Melinda.  Gama  now  pursued  his  voyage  with  al- 
most absolute  eertain.<y  of  success,  and»  Hinder  the  eon- 
ihict  of  a  Mahometan  pilots  arrived  at  Caleent,  upon,  the 
eoast  of  Malabar^  on  the  twenty-i»econd  oi  May,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  What  he  be- 
held of  the  wealthy  the  populousness,  the  cultivation^ 
the  industry,  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilised  country^ 
&r  surpassed  any  idea  that  he  had  fonned,  from  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  the  Eun^eans  had  hitherto 
received  of  it.  But  as  he  possessed  neither  sufficient 
force  to  attempt  a  settlement,  nor  pn^r  commodides 
vrith  which  he  could  carry  on  commerce  of  any  conse- 
quence, he  hastened  back  to  Portugal,  with  an  ace<mn€ 
of  his  success  in  performing  a  voyage,  the  longest,  as 
irdl  as  most  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made,  since  the 
first  invention  of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lisbon  on 
the  fourteenth  of  September^  one  thoutM^nd  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  two  years,  two  months,  and  five  days 
from  the  tine  he  left  that  port^ 

«  Ramusoi  vol.  L  1  )9,  D. 
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Thus,  daring  the  course  of  the    flfteeAtfa    centaryi 
mankind  made  greater  progress  in  eiq>lonng  the  state 
of  the  habitable  globe^  than  in  all  the  ages  A  hich  had 
elapsed  previous  to  that  period.    The  spirit  of  discove-* 
1^9  feeble  at  first  and  cautious^    moved  ivithin  a  verj 
narrow  sphere^   and  made  its  efforts  with  hesitation  aad 
timidity.    Eaeooraged  hj  success^  it  became  adventur- 
ous»    and    boldjy   extended   its    operations.       In    the 
course  of  its  progfctsion^   it  aentinued  to  acquire  vi<r 
gour,  aiid  advanced  at  length  with  a  rapidity  and  force 
which  burst  through  all  the  limitA  within  which  ignor- 
ance Kud  fear  had  hitherto  circumscribed  the  activity  of 
the  human  race.    Almoit  fifty  years  we^  employed  by 
the  Portuguese  in  creeping  along  the  coast  of  Africa 
f  rom*"  Cape  Non  to  Cape  do  Verd,  the  latter  of  which 
Mes  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  soudi  of  the  former.    In 
less  than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equi- 
noctial line  into  another  hemisphere^  and  penetrated  to 
the  southeru  extremity  of  Africa^  at  the  difttance  of  for>* 
ty^aine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Terd.     During  the  laiit 
seven  years  of  the  century^  a  New  World  was  discover- 
ed in  the  west,  not  inferior  in  ext^t  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  earth  with  which  mankind  were  at  that  time  ae* 
quaiated.    In  the  ea8t>.u;)known  seas  and  countries  were 
bund  ottt»  and  a  communication  long  desired^  but  hith- 
erto concealed^   was  opened  between  Europe  and  the 
opulent  regions  of  India.    In  comparison  with  events  so 
wonderful  and  unexpected,  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  great  or  splendid,  faded  away  and  disappeared. 
Tast  objects  now  presented  themselves.     The  human 
mind,  roused  and  interested  by  the  prospect,  engaged 
with  ardour  ^i  pursuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  active 
powers  in  a  new  direction. 

$LXIX«  This  spirit  of  enterprise,  though  but  newly 
awakened  in  SpaiUf  began  soon  to  operate  extensively. 
All  die  attempts  towards  discovery  made  in  that  king- 
dom had  hitherto  been  eanied  on  by  Columbus  alone. 
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and  ftt  the  expense  of  the  sovereign.  But  now  private 
adventurers^  allured  by  the  magnificent  descriptions  he 
gave  of  the  regions  \rhich  he  had  visited^  as  weU  as  by  the 
specimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced^  offered  to 
fit  out  squadrons  at  their  o^n  risk^  and  to  go  in  quest  of 
new  countries.  The  Spanish  court,  whose  s^eanty  re- 
venues were  exhaustd  by  the  charge  of  its  expeditions 
to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they  opened  allur* 
ing  prospects  of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  sparing 
return  of  present  profit,  vms  extremely  willing  to  de- 
volve the  burden  of  discovery  upon  its  subjects.  It 
seized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  rendering  the  avar- 
ice, the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projectors,  instrument 
tal  in  promoting  designs  of  certain  advantage  to  the 
public,  though  of  doubtful  success  with  respect  to  them- 
selves. One  of  the  first  propositions  of  this  kind  was 
made  by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  active  officer^ 
who  had  accoinpanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage. 
His  rank  and  character  procured  him  such  credit  with 
the  merchants^of  Seville/  that  they  undertook  to  equip 
four  ships,  provided  he  could  obtain  the  royal  license^ 
authorizing  the  voyage.  The  powerfiil  patronage  of 
the  bishop  of  Badajos  easily  secured  success  in  a  suit  so 
agreeable  to  the  court.  Without  consulting  Cohimbus^ 
or  regarding  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  one  thousand  four  hun^ 
dred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  pernutted  to  set  out  fbr 
the  New  World.  In  order  to  direct  his  course,  the 
bishop  communicated  to  him  the  admiral^s  journal  of 
his  last  "voyage,  and  his  charts  of  tlie  countries  which 
he  had  discovered.  Ojeda  struck  out  into  no  new  path  of 
navigation,*  but  adhering  servilely  to  the  route  whieh 
Columbus  had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Paria.  He 
traded  with  the  natives,  and  standing  to  the  west,  pro* 
eecded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Tela,  and  ranged  along  a  oonsid- 

*  May. 
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erable  exictAji^  coast  beyond  tbat  on  wMeh  Columlraa 
had  touched.  Hayuig  thus  ascertained  the  opinion  of 
Columbus^  that  this  county  iras  a  part  of  the  cooti- 
Dent,  Ojeda  returned  bj  way  of  Hispaniola  to  Spain,* 
trith  some,  reputation  as  a  discoverer,  but  with  little 
(lenefit  to  those  who  had  raised  the  funds  for  the  expe* 
dition.f 

$  LXX«  Amerigo  Yespuecl,  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage.  In  what  station  he 
served,  is  uncertain  ^  but  as  he  was  an  experienced  sail- 
*  or^  and  eminently  skilful  in  all  the  sciences  subservient 
to  navigation,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  such  authority 
fMnong  his  companions,  that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to 
liave  a  chief  share  in  directing  their  operations  during 
Ike  voyage*  Soon  after  his  return,  he  transmitted  an 
lU^coupl  of  his  adventures  and  discoveries  to  one  of  his 
countrymen  ^  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  travels 
|er  to  magnify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  address  and 
confidence  to  frame  his  narrative,  so  as  to  make  it  ap«- 
fear  that  he  had  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered  the 
continent  in  tlie  New  WorkL  Amer^o's  account  vras 
drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  some  elegaikce. 
Xt  contained  an  amusing  history  of  his  voyage^  and  ju- 
dicious observations  upon  the  natural  productions,  the 
inhabitants^  and  the  customs  of  the  countries  which  he 
Imd  visited*  As  it  was  the  first  dejeription  of  any  part 
of  the  New  World  that  was  published,  a  performance  so 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  passion  of  mankind  for 
what  is  new  and  marvellous^  circulated  rapidly,  and  was 
read  with  admiration.  The  country  of  which,  Amerigo 
was  supposed  to  be  the  discoverer,  came  gradually  to  be 
called  by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as 
unaccountable  as  unjust,  has  perpetuated  this  error. 
By  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  Jtmerka  is  the 

•  October. 

t  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  fib.  iv.  c.  1.  3,  a. 
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name  bestowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the  globe*  The 
bold  pretentions  of  a  fortunate  impostor  hare  robbed  tho 
diseoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  distinetion  which  be* 
longed  to  him^  The  name  of  Amerigo  has  supplanted 
that  of  Coluq^us,  and  mankind  may  regret  an  aet  *of 
injustieet  whicb^  having  received  the  sanetion  of  timet 
it  is  now  too  late  to  redress** 

§  LXXf .  During  the  same  year,  another  v6yage  of 
diseoyery  was  undertaken.  Columbus  not  only  intro« 
dueed  the  spirit  of  naval  enterprise  into  Spain,  but  aU 
the  first  adventurers  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  new  eareer,  werefbrmed  by  his  instruetions,  arid 
acquired  in  his  voya^  the  skill  and  informatibn  which 
qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example.  Alonso  Nigno^ 
who  had  served  under  the  admiral  in  his  last  expedition, 
fitted  out  a  single  ship,  in  eoi^netion  with  Christopher 
Guerra,  a  merchant  of  Seville,  and  sailed  to  the  eoast 
of  Paria.  This  voyage  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
with  greater  attention  to  pdvate  emolument,  than  to 
any  general  or  national  object^  Nigno  and  Guem  mado 
no  discovei7  of  any  importance ;  but  they  brou^t  home 
such  a  return  of  gold  and  pearh,  as  inflamed  their  eoun** 
trymen  with  tiie  desire  of  enga^ng  in  similar  advenr 
tnres.^ 

$  LXXn.  Soon  after,  Vincent  Tanez  Pinzon,  one  of 
the  admiral's  cpmpanion^s  in  his  first  voyage,  sailed 
from  P^los  with  four  ships.:}:  He  stood  boldly  towards 
the  south,  and  was  the  first  Spaniard  who  ventured  to 
6ross  the  equinoctial  line ;  but  he  seems  to  have  landed 
on  no  part  of  the  coast  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Marag- 
npUt  9r  river  of  the  Amazons.  All  these  navigators 
adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus  and  believed 

*  See  Note  XXII. 

t  Pi  Mfutyi;,  p.  ^7.    Heirera,  4ec,  1.  li|))  iv,  c.  a, 
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that  the  oonntries  vhioh  thej  had  diseovered  were  pari 
of  the  Tast  eonttnent  of  Indi^* 

$  LXXni.  During  the  last  year  of  the  fifteenth  een- 
tur^f  that  fertile  distriet  of  Amerieaf  on  the  eonfines 
of  whieh  Pinson  had  stopped  shorty  was  more  full j  dis;- 
eoTered.    The  sueeessful  voyage  of  Grama  to  the  East 
Indies  haring  eneouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out 
afleetsopowerfuly  as  not  only  to  earry  on  trade^  but  to 
attempt  conquest^  he  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral.    In  order  to  avoid  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes^ 
or  frequent  calms,  which  mi§^t  retard  his  voyage,  Ca- 
bral stood  out  to  sea,  and  kept  so  far  to  the  west,  that, 
to  his  surprise,  he  found  himself  upon  the  shore  of .  an 
luiknown  country,  in  the  tenth  Megree  beyond  the  line. 
He  imagined,  at  first,  that  it  was  some  island  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  hitherto  unobserved ;  but  proceeding  along 
Hft  c^oast  for  several  days,  he  was  led  graduaUy  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  country  so  extensive  formed  a  part  of  some 
great  continent.    This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded. 
The  country  with  which  h^  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province 
in  South  America,  now  known  by  tiie  name  of  Brasil.  He 
landed ;  and  having  formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  he 
took  possession  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  an4 
despatched  a  ship  to  Usbon  with  an  account  of  this 
event,  which  appeared  to  be  no  less  important  than  it 
was  unexpeoted.f      Columbus's  discovery  in  the  New 
World  was  the  efibrt  of  an  active  genius,  enlightened  by 
Bcienccy  guided  by  experience,  and  acting  upon  a  regu* 
lar  plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage  than  perseve- 
rance.   But  from  this  adventuM  of  the  Portuguese,   it 
appears  that  chance  might  have  accomplished  that  great 
design  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reason  to 
«^ 
•  Herrera,  dec  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.    P.  Martyr,  dec  p.  95. 
t  Herrera^  dec  1.  Hb«  iv.  c  T. 
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have  formed  and  l^erfeeted.  K  the  sagacity  of  Colum- 
bus had  not  conducted  mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  I^ 
a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few  years 
later,  4o  the  knowledge  of  that  extensive  continent,* 

§  LiXXiy.  While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  bjr 
those  succcsiive  voy^es,  were  daily  acquiring  more  en- 
larged ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that  quartet 
•f  the  gk>be  which  Columbus  h^id  made  known  to  them^ 
he  himself,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquility  and  honours 
with  which  his  services  should  have  been  recompensed, 
was  struggling  with  every  distress  in  which  the  envy 
and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  command,  or 
the  ingratitude  of  the  court  whioh  he  served,  could  in* 
▼olve  him.  Though  the  pacification  with  RoMan  broke 
the  union  and  weakened  the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it 
did  not  extirpate  the  seeds  of  discord  out  of  the  is- 
land. Several  of  tlie  malcontents  continued  in  arms, 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  his  brothers 
were  oUiged  to  take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to 
eheek  their  incursions,  or  to  pnnish  their  crimes.  The 
perpetual  occupation  and  disquiet  which  this  created, 
prevented  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  danger- 
ous machinations  of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain. 
A  good  nnmber  of  such  as  were  most  dissatisfied  wiA 
Us  adndiiistration,  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  re-* 
turning  to  Eun^  with  the  ^hips  which  he  dispatched 
from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  disappointment  of  all 
their  hopes  inflamed  the  rage  of  these  unfortunate  ad- 
ventorers  i^^idnst  Columbus,  to  the  utmost  pitch.  Their 
poverty  and  distress,  by  exciting  compassion,  rendered 
their  accusations  credible,  and  their  complaints  interest* 
ing.  They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  incessantly 
with  memorials,  containing  the  detail  of  their  own 
grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their  cbarge  i^ainst  Co* 
Iambus.    Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  ajn>eared 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vU.  c.  5. 
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in  public^  they  surrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manneTf 
insisting  with  importunate  elamours  for  the  payment  of 
the  arrears  due  to  them^  and  demanding  vengeance  up- 
on  the  authour  of  their  sufferings.  They  insulted  the 
admiral's  «ons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproadiing . 
ihem  as  the  offq)ring  of  the  projeetory  whose  fatal  cu- 
riosity had  discovered  those  pernicious  regions  which 
drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and  would  prove  the  grave 
of  its  people.  These  avowed  endeavours  of  the  malcon- 
tents from  America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  seconded 
by  the  secret,  but  more  dangerous  insinuations  of  that 
party  among  the  courtiers,  which  had  always  thwarted 
his  sch^mes^  and  envied  his  success  and  credit.* 

$  LXXT.  Ferdinand  was  disposed  to  listen,  not  only 
with  a  willing,  but  with  a  partial  ear  to  those  aceusa* 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  flattering  accounts  which 
Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  of  America,  the  re- 
mittances from  it  had  hitherto  b^n  so  scanty,  that  they 
fell  tar  short  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  armaments 
fitted  out.  The  glory  of  the  discovery,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all 
tiiat  Spain  had  yet  seeeived  in  return  for  the  ^ffbrt^ 
which  she  had  mad^.  But  time  had  already  diminbhed 
the  first  sensations  of  joy  which  the  discovery  of  a  New 
Worid  occasioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object  to 
satisfy  the  cold  interested  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  na- 
ture of  commerce  was  then  ^o  little  understood,  that, 
where  immediate  gain  was  not  acquired,  the  hope  of 
distant  benefit,  or  of  slow  and  moderate  retumsi  was  to- 
tally disregarded,  Ferdinand  considered  Spain,  on  this 
account,  as  having  lost  by  the  enterprise  of  CoIumbus> 
and  imputed  it  to  his  misconduct  and  incapacky  fbr  go* 
vemment,  fliat  a  country  alKAmding  in  gold  had  yielded 
nothing  of  value  to  its  conquerors.  Even  Isabella,  who 
from  the  fkvourable  opimon  which  she  entertained  of 

*  lifis  of  Cplumbus,  ^.  ^5. 
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ColumbttSy  had  muformly  protected  hiiD»  inras  shaken  at 
length  by  the  number  and  boldness  of  his  accusers,  and 
began  to  suspeet  that  a  disafiettion  so  general  must  have 
been  occasioned  by  real  grievances^  which  called  for  re- 
dress. The  bishop  of  Badajos,  ivith  his  usual  animosi- 
ty against  Columbus,  encouraged  these  suspicions^  and 
confirmed  them. 

$  liXXVL  As  soon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to 
the  torrent  of  calumny,  a  rescdution  fatal  to  Columbus 
was  iakeow  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatra- 
Ta,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  with  fullpow* 
ers  to  inquire  into  the  conduet  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he 
should  find  the  chai^  of  mal-administration  proved^  to 
supercede  him,  and  assume  the  gorernment  of  the  is- 
land. It  was  impossible  to  escape  condemnation,  when 
this  preposterous  commission  made  it  the  interest  of  tho 
judge  to  pronounce  the  person  whom  he  was  sent  to  try, 
guUty.  Though  Columbus  had  now  composed  all  the 
dissentions  in  the  island ;  though  hg  had  brought  both 
Spaniards  and  Indians  to  submit  peaceably  to  Iiis  govern- 
ment ;  thougli  he  had  made  such  effectual  provision  for 
working  the  mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as 
would  have  seoured  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  king, 
as  well  as  large.profits  to  individuals,  Bovadilla,  with- 
out deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  those 
services,  discovered,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed 
in  Hiqpamola,  a  determined  purpose  of  treating  him  as 
a  crkninal.  He  took  possession  of  the  admiral's  house 
tn  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  master  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  absent,  and  seized  his  effects,  as  if  his  guilt 
had  been  already  fully  proved ;  he  rendered  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  fort  and  of  the  kings  stores  by  violence  j  he 
required  all  persons  to  acknowledge  him  as  supreme  go- 
vernor ;  he  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  confined  by  the 
admiral,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribu- 
nal, in  order  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  transmitting  to 
him,  together  with  the  summons,  a  copy  of  the  royal 
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mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined  to  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  his  commands. 

LXXYII.  Columbus,  though  deeply  affected  with  the 
ingratitude  and  injustice  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  about  his  own  conduct.     He  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  his  sovereigns  with  a  respectful  si- 
lence,  and  repaired  directly  to  the  court  of  that  violent 
and  partial  judge  whom  they  had  authorized  to  try  him. 
Bovadilla,  without  admitting  him  into  his  presence,  or- 
dered him  instantly  to  be  arrested,    to  be  loaded  with 
ohains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  ship.     Even  under  this 
humiliating  reverse  of  fortune,   the  firmness  of  mind 
which  distinguishes  the  character  of  Columbus,  did  not 
forsake  him.    Conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  so- 
lacing himself  with    reflecting  upon  the  great  things 
which  he  had  achieved,  he    endured  this  insult  offered 
to  his  character,  not  only  with  composure,  but  with  dig- 
nity.   Nor  had  he  the  consolation  of  sympathy  to  miti- 
gate his  sufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  rendered  him- 
self so  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immuni- 
ties to  the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all 
i>ho  applied  for  them,  and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  dis- 
cipline  and  government,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
mostly  adventurers,  whom  tlieir  indigence  or  crimes  had 
impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  expressed  the 
most  indecent  satisfaction  with  the  disgrace  and  impri- 
sonment of  Columbus.    They  flattered  themselves,  that 
now  they  should  enjoy  an  uncontrolled  liberty,    more 
suitable  to  their  disposition  and  former  habits  of  life. 
Among  persons  thus  prepared  to  censure  the  proceedings, 
uud  to  asperse  the  character  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla 
collected  materials  for  a  charge  against  him.     All  ac- 
cusations, the  most  improbable,  as  well  as  inconsistent, 
were  received.     No  informer,   however  infamous,  was 
rejected.    The  result  of  this  inquest,   no  less  indecent 
than  partial,   he  transmitted  to  Spain.     At  the  same 
ti-*T'>.  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  brothers,  to  be 


eiMrriedihiaeriBfettefd;  aiid>  ad4bif  er«dty  to  iiisidt^ 
he  eotifned  Diem  in  dHfecent  sh^s,  md  es^cluded  them 
from  the  ^omfoirt  of  that  friendly  intercourse  whieli 
might  have  soiled  their  cosiimon  distress*  But  white 
the  SpaniaMs  in  Bispaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary  and  ia- 
Bolent  proeeisAngft  of  BoVadiUa  with  a  geiieraFapprofoa^ 
1SoB»  which  reflects  dishonour  iipon  their  niame  and 
country^  one  man  stiU  retained  a  proper  sense  of  the 
great  actions  whieli  Columbus  had  performed^  and  wai 
touched  with  the  sentiments  of  reneration  and  pity  dno 
to  his  rank»  his  age^  and  his  merit  iJonao  del  TalleJA^ 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  on  board  which  the  ibdiulrtd 
iras  c^nfined^  as  toon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  island^  i^ 
preached  his  prisoner  with  great  respect,  and  •oil&red  to 
Release  him  from  the  fetters  widi  which  he  was  u^}ust^ 
ly  loaded,  <<Nof"  replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous 
indignation^  ^^I  wear  these  irons  in  consequence  of  aa 
order  from  iny  sovereigns.  Tl^ey  shall  find  me  as  obo^ 
ifient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injunctions.  By  thetreonoh 
mand  I  have  been  confined,  and  their  command  alont 
shall  $et  me  at  liberty.*'^ 

§  tXXvm.  Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  dpainf  was 
e3ctremely  shorts  As  soon  as  Ferdinand  and  Is^ella 
were  informed  that  Columbus  was  brought  home  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  chains,  they  pereelved  at  onee  what  uirf- 
versal  astonishment  thi^  event  must  occasion,  and  what 
an  impression  to  their  disadvantage  it  most  make.  All 
Europe,  they  foresaw,  would  be  filled  with  indignatiom 
at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  perform* 
ed  aetions  worthy  of  the  highest  recompense*  and  wonld 
exclaim  against  the  Injustice  of  the  nation,  to  wl^ch  ho 
had  been  such  an  eminent  benefactor,  as  well  as  agfdntt 
Ihe  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whose  reign  he  had  ren« 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  86.    Herrera,  dec.  1,  Ub.  iv.  c.  S,  IL 
Gomara,  Hisi  c.  23.    Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
t  November  33, 

TOX.  I.  iO 


1^  xi^rro^Y  ov  Ai^km^A:  iUd; 

ddred  iHuertrions.    AsIiavLed  of  thietr  own  eoniiiet^  mi 

eager  not  only  to  make  some  reparation  for  this  injary^ 

l^ut  to  efface  tlie,  stain, whieh  it  might  fix  upon  their  cha- 

vacter*  thiey  instantly  issu^ed  orders  to  set  Columbus  at 

liberty^'N'  invited  him  to  eourt^  and  remitted  n^oney  to 

endde  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 

rank.    When  he  entered  the  royal  presence^  Columbus 

threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  soTereigns.     He  re- 

xnained  for  some  time  silent ;  the  Tarious  passions  which 

agitated  his  mind  suppressing  his  power  of  utterance. 

At  length  he  reeorered  himsellji  and  vindicated  his  cour 

duet  in  a  long  disreourse,  producing  the  most  satisfying 

proo^  of  his  own  integrity  as  well  as  good  intention^ 

and  evidence^  no  less  elearj^  of  the  malevolence  of  his  ene« 

jniesy  who/  not  satisfied  with  having  ruined  his  fortune^ 

lalboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his 

honoui"  W^  his  fame^    Ferdinand  received  him  with  de- 

eent  civility,  and  Isabella  with  tenderness  and  respect. 

They  both  expressed  their  sorrow  for  what  had  happen- 

icd,  dit^vowed  their  knowledge  of  it, .  and  joined  in  pro; 

mising  him  protection  and  future   &vour.     But  though 

they  instantly  degraded  Bovadilla^  in  order  to  remove 

from  themselves  any  suspicion  of  having  authorized  his 

.violent  prOMedings,  they  did  not  restore  to  Columbus 

his  jurisdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  those  coun* 

tries  which  he  had  discovered.    Though  willing  to  ap* 

pear  the  avengers  of  Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal 

j#Qlousy  which  prompted  them  to  invest  Bovadilla  with 

sueh  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the  admi- 

rsd  with  indignity,  still  subsisted.     Thejr  were  afraid  to 

trust  a  man  to  whom  they  had  bej&n  so  highly  indebted^ 

ai|d  retaining  him  at  court  udder  various  pretexts,  they* 

i^^nted  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  of  the  military 

order  of  Alcan^aray  Governor  of  Hispaniola.! 

•  December  17. 

t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  c.  lO,  13.    Lift  of  Columbus,  c  af. 


Goltinibiift  ims  deeply  all^^cted  with  this  neif  J^jw7» 
irhieli  eame  from  hands  that  seem^  to  be  eHip](i|yed  ia 
making  reparation  for  his  past  soflbrings.  The  seasibili« 
ty  with  which  gpeat  minds  feel  erery  thitfg  that  wear^ 
the  aspeet  of  an  affront,  is  exqoisiter  Colombus  had 
experienced  both  from  the  Spaniards  ^  and  their  unge- 
nerons  eonduct  exasperated  hitn  to  sneh  a  degreey  that 
he  eould  no  longer  eonceal  the  sentiments  whieh  it  ex- 
eited.  Wbererer  he  went,  he  carried  abont  with  him^ 
as  a  memorial  of  their  ingratitude,  those  ftftf rs  with 
whieh  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  constantly  hung 
up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he 
died  th^  should  be  buried  in  his  grave.* 

^LXXIX.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit  of  discoTcry,  not* 
^withstanding  the  severe  check  i^hich  it  had  received  by 
Ae  nngenerons  treatment  of  the  maa  who  first  e^te^ 
it  in  Spain,  continued  active  and  vigorous*  Rodefigo  do 
Bastidas,  a  person  of  distinction  fitted  out  t^o  sbipibf  u) 
copartnery  with  John  de  }a  posa,  whp  having  served  un? 
der  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  vpyages,  was  dee^^the 
most  skilful  pilot  in  ^lain.  They  steered  directly  to« 
wards  the  continent,  arrfved  on  the  coasf;  of  Pari^  an4 
proceeding  to  the  west,  discovered  all  the  coast  of  tho 
province  noir  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra  Firmei^ 
from  Cape  de  Tela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long 
after,  Ojeda,  with  his  former  associate  An^erigo  Yes- 
paeci,  set  ont  upon  a  second  voyage,  and  lN9iag  unac« 
quiunted  with  the  dstioa^on  of  Bastidas^^  held  the  same 
course,  and  touched  at  the  same  plaees.  The  yoyage 
of  Bastidas  was  prosperous  and  luprative,  that  of  Ojeda 
mifortunate.  But  both  tended  to  ipenease  the  ardour  ^ 
discovery  y  Csr  in  proportion  ap  ^e  Spaniards  acquiig^ 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  American  continent, 
thrir  idea  of  it»  iqpulenee  and  fer^^ity  increased4 

*  Life  of  Columbusy  c.  85,  p»  577. 

5  January. 
Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iv.  q;  1^.  . 


^LXSL    Be(b»e  these  adTcntsrers  returned  from 
their  Toyagei^  a  fleet  was  eqni|ped|  at  the  ]mblie  ex* 
pense^  fer  eariTing  over  OTando,  the  oew  goTernor^  i» 
Hispaniola.    His  presence  there  was  extremely  teqni* 
site,  in  order  to  stop  the  ineonsiderate  career  of  Bora*' 
dUla^   whose  imprudent  administration  threatened  the 
setdement  widk  rain.    Onseious  of  the  violenee  and  ia* 
hp6ty  of  his  proceedings  against  Cohimbiis^  he  eontfatu* 
ed  to  make  it  his  sole  object  to  gain  the  favonr  and  sup* 
port  of  his  conntrymenf  bj  accommodating  hunself  tm 
their  passions  and  prejndiees.    With  this  Yiew^   he  es* 
toblished  regulations^  in  every  point  the  reverse  of  thoae 
which  Columbus  deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony.    Instead  of  the  severe  discipline,  necessary 
hi  order  to  habituate  the  dissolute  and  corrupted  mem* 
hers  of  which  the  society  was  composed,   iA>  the  te^ 
stralnts  of  law  and  subordination,   he  suffered  them  t^ 
ingoy  such    uncontrolled   license,   as    encouraged  the 
wildest  excesses.    Instead  of  protectiog  the  ladiansy  he 
gave  ajegal  sanction  to  'the  oppression  of  that  unhappy 
people.    He  took  the  exact  number  of  such  as  $urvive4 
their  past  calamities,  divided  them  into  distinct  classes, 
distributed  them  in  property  among  his  adhcrents>  aii4 
reduced  all  the  people  of  the  island  to  a  state  of  com- 
^te  sertitude.     As  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was 
too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  ac^. 
quifing  wealth  but  that  of  searehing  for  gold,  this  ser- 
fitude  became  as  grievous  as  it  was  anjpist.     The  In- 
dies were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountiuns,  and  com- 
peiled  to  work  in  the  mines  by  masters  who  imposed 
Aeir  tasks  without  mercy  or  disoretion.    Labour,  so 
disproportioned  to  their  strength  and  former  habits  of 
]{!%  wasted  that  feeble  race  of  men  with  such  x^M  ecu* 
sitfnption,  as  must  have  soon  terminated  in  the  utter  ex* 
tinetioii  of  the  ancient  inha|)itant»  of  the  country.* 

•  Hc^^e^^  dep.  1.  IH).  iv.  c.  11,  etc     Ovicdo  Hist  Kb.  iii.  c 
6.  p.  97.    Benzcm.  Hist  lib.  L  c.  12.  p.  51. 


4y  to  those  disordersy  hastofiecT  Oyando's  dr partare^  fib 
liaii  the  eommand  «f  tho  most  respeotaUe  armaiMlit 
^dierto  fitted  oaf  ibr  the  New  World.  It  eon^isted  of 
thirtj-two  ships,  on  byavd.of  whieh  twothoHsaadfi^e 
handred  persoos  embarked^  wHh  an  iateotion  of  set* 
ttieg.  in  the  eoai^.  Upon  the  arrival  of  ^e  aew  gov^ 
emor^  with  thi^  jMMnrerful  reiufbreeiuent  to  the  eol#B]>| 
Bovadilla  resigBed  his  chai^^  and  ^as  eonuaaiided  to 
retnra  tostaiitfy  tfi  Spain^  in  prdw  to  answer  fbr  big 
jBondttct  ReJ^i  and  the  other  riiigle%decs  of  ,the  mar 
tineers,  who  had  heea  most  active  ibi  opposing  Colam* 
Iras,  were  required  to  leave  t)ie  island  at  the  same  tipi^* 
A  ippoelamatioii  was  Msned^  deelaring  tiie  natiyes  to  ha 
free  sul^ets  of  9pain,  of  whom  no  servii^e  wa^  to  be 
exheted  eontrary  to  their  own  iadUnation,  and  without 
faying  them  an  adequfite  price  for  their  laboar*  With 
respeet  to  die  Spaniard;  themselves,  various  r^^olatioas 
were  made,  tending  to  sup^Ms  the  lieeatloia  spiril 
which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  c<^ny^  and  to  e^tabUsh 
that  reverenee  fer  law  and  order  on  whfeh  society^  U 
founded,  and  to  whlcih  it  is  indebted  for  its  ia^ease  and 
stability.  In  order  to  limit  tike  e^^faorbitaot  gain  whiek 
private  persons  were  sujtposed  to  make  by  workfaig  the 
mines,  an  ot?dinance^  was  pabtished^  direeting  all  the 
gold  to  be  brought  to  a  puUie  smelting  honse»  and  de^ 
daring  one  half  of  it  to  be  ttie  property  rf  die  erown^t 
$  IiXXXn.  Whi)e  these  steps  where  taking  for  seem^ 
ing  the  tranquflity  and  welfare  of  the  edony  whleh  Co* 
himbus  had  phn^,  he  himself  was  engnged  in  the  mi«> 
jileasant  employment  of  soUoiClng^tfae  favour  of  an  an* 
gratefid  court,  and,  notwithstanding  ail  bis  merit  and 
services,  he  solicited  in  vain.  He  demanded,  in  terma 
of  the  original  eapitulation  ijl  om  theasmid  four  haa* 

*  Solorzano  PoHtica  In&nm  fib.  i.  c.  12.    Herrent»  dec  U 
Bhi  iv.  t,  12.    "  ,  , 
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iMt^Kd  iibety4ir5^  to  be  reiiistoted  in  iv»  4^fiee  of  T|e«* 
«^  0mt  the  coHiitne»  whioh  he  h^A  ^iseoTered.     By  « 
itmnge^  fktdli^f  the  eironnistwee  whioh  he  ui^^d  io  sup* 
port  of  hift  claim,  determined  a  jealous  monarch  to  re- 
ject it.    The  greatness  of  his  dl^coreries,  and  the  pros^ 
peet  of  their  increasing  ^ralttey  made  Ferdinanid  eonsider 
the  concessions  in  the  capitulation  as  exIraTagant  and 
impolttie.    He  was  afraid  of  entrusting  a  suhject  villi 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  that  now  o|qieared  to  be  so 
(Extremely  extensive,  and  might  grow  io  be  no  less  fbrr 
ttidaMe.     He  inspired  Isabella  with  the  same  sitspi* 
dons;  and  under  rarious  iH'etexts^   equally  friyolous 
and  unjust,  they  ^uded  all  Ck^lumbos's  requisitions  to 
per^m  that  which  a  solemn  eompaet  bound  them  to 
aecompiisfa.    Afler  attendiiig  the  eourt   of  Spain  fiwr 
near  two  years,  as  a  htaiMe  suitor,  be  fimnd  it ,  impos^* 
jnble  to  remore  Ferdinand^s  pr^rfudioes  and  f^ireheo* 
#!oti8;  and  perceived,  at  length,   tiiat  he  laboured  iq 
Yain,  when:  he  urged  a  tsilaim  of  justiee  or  merit  yfiih  an 
interested  and  unlbeUng  prince* 

^LXXXni.  But  even  tiiis  ungenerous  return  did  not 
discourage  him  from  pursuing  tke  great  ol^ject  whioi( 
trst  eall^  fordi  his  inventivo  genius,  and  excited  him 
to  attempt  disoovety.     To  open  anew  passage  to  th« 
Ifiast  Indies  vras  his  original  and  favourite  scheme.  This 
itfll  engrossed  his  thoughts ;  and  either  from  h^  own 
observations  in  Us  voy^e  to  IHuria,  or  from  some  ob* 
ieure  hint  of  tihe  natives^  or  from  the  accounts  given 
hyBastidas  and  De  la  Cosa  of  their  ocpedittons,  he 
conceived  an  opinion  Ha^f  beyond  the  eontinent  of  Amer- 
Sea,  there  was  a  sea  which  extended  to  the  East  Indies^ 
and  hoped  to  find  some  strait  or  narrow  neck  of  land, 
by  which  a  cmnmunieathm  might  be  opened  with  it  and 
ikt  part  of  the  'Oeean  alrea4y  known.    By  a  vmsy  fortu- 
nate conjecture,  he  suf^osed  this  etndt  or  isthmus  to  be 
4teated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien.     F9U  of  this  idea» 
thaqi^  he  wav  aow  of  an  adranced  a|;e,  worn  out  with 
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fttigoe,  ^M  htbktn  vritk  tefomities^  he  ^wl,  irHli  Omi 
•lacriO^  ^f  ^  youAfbl  adTentuier,  to  imcleitoke  a  Tojag* 
vUeh  would  aseer^dn  this  k»{iortiiiit  point,  and  perlfeet 
tiie  grand  scheflie  whieh  from  the  beginiiiiig  he  pro|p09* 
td  to  aecom|»Iidu  Several  einooiiMiteiees  eoaeiunred  ia 
tiq^ni^  Ferdkiaad  ana  IsaheUa  to  lend  a  fairourahle 
ear  to^s  propoBaL  The;  Ivere  ^ad  to  haite  the  pre* 
text  of  any  honoitehle  ettpto j^meat  fep  miaoTing  frosi 
e^art  a  man  witfa  whose  denuurfs  tfa^  deemed  it  iii^li# 
tie  to  eoniply»  aai  whose  sarrioes  it  was  indeoeiit  to  ai^ 
gleet.  ThoQ^  uawOIiog  to  reward  Cohuribus,  thcjr 
Were  net  in^eaeiUe  to  his  merit,  and  from  their  exyerl^ 
Mee  of  his  skill  aad  eondaet,  had  reason  to  f^bfe  oredl| 
to  his  eoDijeetores,  aad^to  eooMe  in  his  saeeess.  Ta 
these  eonsi^rotions,  a  third  nutst  ho  added  of  still 
more  powerful  iafluenee.  About  this  thye  the  PortU'> 
gaese  Beetf  under  Cabnd^  tarbred  from  the  ladies ;  aiA 
^  the  riehness  of  its  eargo,  gave  the  people  of  JSurepa 
«  more  perfeotidea  tihtaa  they  had  hitherto  been  able  t% 
fe^m,  of  the  opuleaee  aad  fbrtilily  of  tfao  east  The 
Portuguese  had  been  mwe  fiwtaaat(e.i&  their  dii»eove* 
ties  than  the  l^paBiar4s«  Thej  had  opsned  a  oommani^ 
eatioa  with  eauatnes  where  m^mntayf  arts,  aad  eleganee 
flouridied ;  and  where  eommeree  had  been  longer  eg* 
ttbilshed,  aad  earned  to  greater  earteaif  than  in  any  re^ 
gioii  of  the  earth.  Their  firvt  royages  thither  yielded 
hameftate  a$  well  as  vast  returns  of  profll#  in  oommodi- 
ties  extremely  preeious  and  in  great  reguest.  lisboii 
beoame  immedialely  the  seat  of  eommeree  and  wealth  ; 
while  ^pain  hud  oidy  the  expeetatioa  of  remote  ben^l^ 
mi  of  future  gain,  from  the  w^teni  world.  Kotfaiag, 
tiiea,  eouI4  be  meve  pteeeptaMe  to  the  SpanhuEils  thaa 
Colambos's  oi^  to  eondaetthem  to  the  oist,  by  a  roata 
whiehhe  axpe^^  to  h^  shorter,  as  well  as  lets  dang^v 
•us,  thsm  that  whieh^  the  Portugaeee  hpd  takem  Ei^oa 
Ferdiaand  was  routed  by  suefa  a  prospeet,  and  warmly 
SRHheTed  <tf  the  undertaking* 
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.  ^liXXXlV.  Bot  ifttacesOog  as  Urn    ol^eet  of   ^ 
▼fler<^  was  to  tb^  Baitioii»  GolajKbHs  eould  procuFe  on^ 
Ibor  small  bavks^  the  largest  of  whieh  Uid  not  exojE^ed 
swenty  tons  in  burckii^  for  perfonmag  it.  ^Aceustomed 
to  brave  daiigeiv  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings 
with  kttdeqnate  fbree^  .he  did  not  hesitate  to  aceej^  tbji 
oommand  of  this  pitifu]:  sqiSsdron*     His  brother  Bar^ 
ttoliHnevt  and  Us  seeond  son  FerdiMUid>  the  historiati 
of  his  aetions^  aeeompanied  him.    He  sailied  from  Ca* 
Mz  on  the  ninth  cf  Muy,  and  touehedt  as  usual  at  the 
Canary  idands  $  from  thenee  he  proposed  to  have  stood 
dkeetfy  for  the  oontinent;  hut  his  largest  vessel  was  m 
dnms}uind  wRt  Ibr  sendee^  as  eonstrained  him  to  bw^ 
away  At*  BIspaaiolaf  in  hi^s  of  exdianging  her  t^ 
soAe  Ai^  fftih0  fleet  that  had  oarried  out  Ovando* 
li^n  h»  arrived  at  St  DonlogOyt  he  found  eighteen  of 
fiiese  Alps  ready  loaded^  and  on.  the  p«nt  of  departing 
for  Spain.    €olambas  immediately  aequainted  the  goy- 
enor  with  the  desiinatiea  ^  his  voyage^  and  the  neei- 
4fent  i?hieh  had  oUiged  him  to  alter  his  roi^*     He  re- . 
^nested  permis^^fon  to  enter  the  haiftour,  not  only  tl^ 
he  ndght  negotiate  the  exohange  of  \bm  diip»  hot  Uiat  h# 
night  ti^e  shelter  during  a  violent  luuneiean^  of  whieh 
he  dinemed  ^e  approad^  from  various  progMsti^^t 
whieh  his  expertteee  and  iragaeity  had  taught  hip  to 
observe.    On  that  aecouat,  he  advised  hm  likewise  to 
put  off  some  days  the  departure  of  the  fleet  hound  £»r 
l^ain»    But  Ovando  refiisdl  his  refuest,  and  demised 
Ufr  eounsel*     Under  eireumstanees  in  which  humanllgr 
would  have  aftrded  refuge  to  a  stranger^  Columbus  was 
denied  admittanee  into  a  eoonttgr  tf  ^hieh  he  had  dis« 
covered  the  e^slence  and  required  the  possession.    His 
salutary  warning  whieh  merited  the  greirtest  atteatiom 
was  regarded  as  the  ^remn  of  a  virionany  pviophet»  who 
ittogantiy  pretended  to  predlet  an  6vent  beyond  the 
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reaeli  «f  bamaQ  fbc^sigU.    1%e  &ei  «et  i^t!  fiHr  Q^uu 
Kelt  night  tbe  hurrieaae  eaine  on  witfi  4r«tdft>}  iv^tt^ 
tuosky*    Columboty  aware  of  the  danger^  to«k  pye^MM 
tlaos  agamst  it^  and  sayed  his  little  squedvon*    Tti# 
feet  des^iittd  In  Spain  met  with  the  &te  wlpjl^  tbt 
fashnefis  and  dlMtiaaer  af  its  oommaAders  deieiired*   Qf 
eighteen  ships  two  edr  thred  only  eseaped*     In  tJhis  gei^r 
eral  wreek  perished  Bo?adilla»  Boldan>  and  thp  gr^n^ 
part  ef  those  who  had  been  the  most  aetive  iii.p^^iylff 
Ing  Colnmbns  and  o^ressing  the  Indians.     X^tf^^ 
with  themselves^  all  the  wealth  whieli  they  ^^d  anf;^ 
ad  by  their  injnstiee  and  ernelty  was  sw^l^we^  fjff     J^ 
axeeedod  in  valne  two  hundred  thousand  peso^i  ^  jj|tt 
mense  sum  at  that  period*   and  snffi^ieat  n^  onj^  4f 
haye  sereened  them  from  any  severe  ^etutiay  in^  ^^ 
conduct^  but  to  ha^e  seeured  them  a  graoipus  foe^ptif^ 
it»  tite  evanish  eonrf.     Among  the  ships  thai  fsfi^piM|^ 
one  had  on  board  all  the  effee^  of.  Colnml^  which  iiL%| 
becai  reeo^eved  f^rom  the  mins  af  hip  f^irtune*     Qi^ti^  ' 
rianiy    struck  with  the  exact  diser^pninatio^  9f  e|ia|rK^ 
tors*  as  well  as  the  just  distHbution  pf  rf  ward^  ai)4 
pnniskmentsi  eon^eupu^  in  thps^  eyentts*  ^niy^jK^]lgr  a^ 
tribute  them  to  an  immediate  interposition  <^  Bi^fw 
ProyjuJenoOf  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  inj^D^t 
fd  man,  and  to  punish  the  oppressors  of  an  innpcf^ 
people.     Upmi  Ae' ignorant  and  snpersliti^aA  ff^cp  af 
inen*  who  were  witueases  of  tUa  oceurreno^*  it  wt^  # 
different  impressieii.    f>em  an    ^nion  whifQb  ^n|lg^ 
admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  reepeiBt  tP  pf^s^nt 
who  have  distinguished  Ihemsdvos  by  their  sagacity  m4 
inventions*  they  believed  Golandbus  to  ho  poaiiesp^  ^ 
supernatural  powess»  and  imagined  that  he  had  epiijarv^ 
«p  tlus  dreadful  storm  1^  magieal  art  and  ineai|t»|ipii« 
i9  mrder  to  be  avenged  o(  his  enemi^i.^ 

*  Oviedoy  lib.  ill  c.  7,  9.    Herrera^  dec.   1.  lib.  v.  c.  1)  2* 
Lift  of  Columbus^  c.  89' 
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.  *$IiXXXT«  Cohimlms  soon  left Hispantola^  where  lie 
-Duet  with  8ueh  a&  inhospitable  ree^tion^  and  stood  to- 
wards the  eontineiit,*     After  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
Toyage  he  diseovered  Guanmif  an  island  not  far  distant 
from  the  eoast  of  Honduras*  There  he  had  an  interriew 
with  some  inhabitants  of  the  eontinent^  who  arriYed  in  a 
large  eanoe.    They  appeared  to  be  a  pec^le  more  eivil- 
Szed,  and  who  had  made  greater  progress  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  useful  arts^  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto  dis- 
eovered.    In  return  to  the  inquiries  whieh  the  Spaniards 
madoy  with  tiieir  usual  eagerness  eoneeming  the  plates 
where  the  Indians  got  the  gold  whieh  they  wore  by  way 
of  ornament,  they  directed  them  to  eountries  situated 
to  the  west,  in  whieh  gold  was  found  in  sueh  profusion, 
that  it  was  applied  to  the  most  common  uses.     Instead 
of  steering  in  quest  of  a  country  so  inyiting,  whicli 
would  have  conducted  him  along  the  eoast  of  Yoeatan 
to  the  rich  empire  of  MexicOf  Columbus  was  so  bent 
upon  his  favourite  scheme  of  finding  out   the  strait 
which  he  supposed  to  communicate  with  the   Indian 
ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to  the  east  towards  the  gulf 
of  Parien.     In  this  navigation  he  discovered  all  the' 
eoast  of  the  continent  from  Cape  Graeias  a  Dies,  to  a 
harbour  which,. on  account  of  its  beauty  and  seeurily,  he* 
eaUed  Porto  Bello.    He  searched^  in  vain,  for  the  im- 
aginary strait,  through  whieh  he  expeeted  to  make  his 
way  into  an  unknown  sea ;  and  though  he  w^it  on  shore 
several  tiroes,  and  advanced  into  the  country,'  he  did 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  to  cross   the  narrow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  great 
southern  ocean.    He  was  so  much  delighled,  however, 
whh  the  fiDrtiUty  of  the  country,  and  conceived  sueh  an 
idea  of  its  wealth,  from  the  specimen3  of  geld  produced 
by  die  natives,  that  he  resolved  to  leave.a  small  eolmiy 
upon  the  river  Belcm,  in  the  province  of  Yeragua,  ua- 
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derthe«(nniiuiiid  of  bisbfoltter^  aiicItorei«nilklBiBelf  to 
SpaiB^  in  order  to  proewe  what  mm  reqoirite  fbr  rou^ 
derJBg.tlie  eslabUshmoitt  perjaanofit  But  the  tOigoV* 
emable  spirit:  of  the  pe^e  .under  his  eottiwuMt,  deprit«' 
ed  C^dumhtta  of  the  ^iMpy  of  pfatttia^  the  first  toloiKy  on 
theeoBtinent  of  Ameriea.  Their  iasoleiiee  and  tfapa* 
^busikess  protdied  the  natives  to  take  armst  and  at 
these  were  a  nore  hi^rdy  a&d  warUke  i«ee  of  men  Ifuik 
the  inhabitants  of  tite  islands^  thej  eat  off  part  of  dio 
S^ianiardsy  and  obliged  the.  rest  to  abtutdon  a  station 
whieh  was  fbiuid  to  be  untenable.^ 

^LXXXTL  This  repulse*  the  first  thi^  the  Spaniards 
met  with  from  any  of  the  Ameriean  natioBs*  was  not 
the  only  misfortune  that  befel  Columbus ;  it  was  foUow-« 
ed  by  a  sueeession  of  all  the  disa^ers  to  whieh  naviga^ 
tlon  is  exposed;  -  Furfous  hurrieanes^  with  violeot  storms 
«f  timnder  and  Ugfataiag*  threatened  his  leaky  yessds 
with  destmeticm ;  while  his  diseontented  <mwW|  exhan^ 
ed  wKh  fa%ue^  and  destitute  of  pt*OYision8»  was  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  exeeute  his  commands.  One  of  his 
ships  perished ;  he  was  oUiged  to  abandon  another*  as 
unfit  fbr  serrioe ;  and  with  the  two  whieh  remained*  ho 
quitted  that  part  of  the  oontineat*  whieh  in  his  adguidi 
he.  named  the  Coast  ^fVesatiott*!  and  bore  away  for 
Hispaniola.  New  distresses  awaited  him  in  this  Yoyage* 
He  was  driven  baek  by  a  yioknt  tempest  from  the  eoast 
of  Cuba*  his  ships  foU  foul  of  one  another*  and  were 
so  mueh  shattered  by.  the  shock*  that  with  the  utnmt 
diffienlty  they  reaehed  Jamoioa*  where  he  was  obliged 
to  run  them  aground*  to  prevent  them  from  sinking*t 
The  measure, of  his  .calamities  seemed  now  to  be  full. 
He  was  east  ashore  upon  an  idand  at  a  considerable 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  v.  c.  5,  etc.     liTe  of  Columbus  c  fii9* 
etc.    OviedO}  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
t  La  Costa  de  los  Contrastes. 
I  June  24. 


ibtiBWtt'Mi  Hit^  Ktaily  Bcntflcnnrtttt  <^  the  ^^NniarCb  ill 
J^^»fcfi%k.  &Bi  Mfm  v^re  ruined  bq^nd  the  poBsibilit^ 
^  beiftg  ^i^a&ed.  Te  eetttey  ea  aeeomit  of  Mb  idtim^ 
tlM  t&  W^MMt^f  appeared  impraetieable ;  ud  witk* 
Mt  thib  it  wai  tain  to  eitpeot  relief.  Hta  |;eidas>  fer^ 
tfe  ib  l*eiottreei»  and  most  vigermB  in  those  perilous 
Mt^tnities  wh^  feeble  mindi  nbandoin  themsekes  to 
de^ai!^»  diiDOtei^  the  only  expedient  whfofa  affinrded 
ftat  ptH)4p«!«t  4rf  deliyeranee.  He  had  reeoairBe  to  the 
kespilaNe  fcindn6ss  of  the  natives,  who  eoniideriBg  did 
Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  were  eager, 
•a  every  ooeasion  to  minister,  to  their  wantd.  From 
them  he  obtained  two  of  thefa*  eanoes,  eaeh  fbrmed  oat 
of  the  ts*iink  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  with  fire,  aiM  so 
liisBbapen  and  awhwMrd  as  hardfy  to  merit  the  name  of 
bMl8»  In  the^f  whieh  were  St  oafy  fm  creeling  alon^ 
the  eeast^  or  erosslng  from  one  side  of  a  hay  to  mie^ 
titer,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiesehi,  a  Ghmoese,  two 
gentlemen  partieulwly  aUaehed  to  Ckritambus,  gallantly 
iltesred  to  set  oat  for  ffispaaiola»  vnpasn  a  voyage  of  abovie 
ttdrty  leagues.'*'  This  they  aeeomplished  in  tea  day^ 
gfter  surttiounting  inerediUe  dangers,  and  enduring 
iueh  fhlSguesv  that  several  of  the  Indians,  who  accompa- 
tied  1he«i,  snik  under  it  and  died.  The  attentim  paid 
td  thMH  by  the  governor  of  Hispaniola,  was  neither  suc^ 
is  Hkek  ^oara^e  mevited,  aer  the  distress  of  the  per* 
Mif#  trwk  whom  they  eame  required.  Ovando,  from 
ft  aieto  Jtalomy  of  Columbus,  was  afraid  of  allowing 
h&a  lo  set  foot  ia  the  islaiMl  ander  his  government, 
fhis  aageaerous  passion  hardelied  his  heart  against  eve* 
ly  tender  €fentiment>  whieh  reflection  upon  the  services 
and  Aiisfe^Kanes  of  that  gtesLi  man,  or  eompassioa  for 
his  own  fbllow-citizens  involved  in  the  same  calamities, 
mast  Mivt  ei^eited^     Mendea  and  flesehS  ^Mt  eight 

•  OviedO)  lib.  iii.  c.  9. 
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ftMHiteSy  iritbimt  any  pnispeet  of  obtainin^f  it. 

^UCKXYIf.  ItariBg  ibiM  period,  Tarioai  paal^iit 
fiftaited  tlte  ntind  of  GotirmbQs  and  his  eonqMABioBt  it 
adversity.  At  first  tke  expe«tation  of  speedy  deliver* 
toee,  from  Ike  success  of  Mendez  and  flesehi's  yuft 
a^9  ebeei^  the  s^riis  of  the  most  desponding*  ASUt 
seme  time  the  more  timorons  began  to  suspect  that  ikitf 
had  misoarried'iniiieir  daring  attempt.  At  leng^,  erea 
^  most  saiq^aine  eonelnded  that  they  hadperished« 
l%e  ray  of  hope  irUeh  had  broke  in  upon  them»  made 
their  condition  appear  now  more  dismal.  Despaii^^ 
heightened  by  disuppointment,  settled  in  eyery  breast 
Their  last  resonroe  had  ikiled,  and  nothing  remained 
hut  the  proi^eot  of  ending  their  miserable  days  among 
Baked  savages^  jRur  tv^m  their  conntry  and  their  f  riends, 
T%e  seamen^  in  a  tran^Hirt  of  ragSt  rose  in  cfpen  mn^ 
thiy^  direatened  the  1Mb  of  Columbust  whom  they  re«- 
preached  as  the  author  of  all  their  edamitiest  smed  ten 
eanoes,  which  he  had  pnrchased  from  the  Indians^  and 
desj^sing  his  remonstrances  and  entreatieSy  made  of* 
with  them  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island.  At  the  same 
time  the  natives  mnrmured  ai  the  long  residence  of  the 
Spaniards  in  their  coimtvy.  As  their  industry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  nelf^ours  in  Hi^anida^ 
Hfce  them  they  fonnd  the  bmden  of  suj^rting  so  many 
strangers  to  be  altogether  intolerable.  They  begta  to 
bring  in  previsions  with  relnetanee,  they  famished  them 
with  a  sparing  hand^  and  threaienei  to  withdraw  those 
tapplles  altogether.  Sneh  a  reiolntfon  must  have  been 
qniekly  ihtal  to  the  Spaniards.  Their  safety  depended 
upon  the  good- will  of  ihe  Indiane ;  and  unless  they  could 
revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with  which  that 
simple  people  had  at  first  beheld  them^  destruction  was 
unavoidable.  Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the 
]AntiDeers  had,  in  a  grei^t  measure,  eftieed  those  im* 
pressions  whieh  had  been  so  favoUraUe  to  the   £^^an* 
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iards^  the  iii((enidty  of  Columbus  sugg^st^  «  b^^y  ^- 
tifice^  "that  not  mlj  reBtot^  but  heightened  the  hi§^ 
opinion  which  the  Indians  had  originally  ratertained  of 
them.  By  his  skill  in  astimiosiy  he  knew  that  there 
was  shortly  to  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon*  He  as- 
sembled all  the  prineipal  persons  of  the  district  around 
him  on  the  day  before  it  hi^pened,  and,  i^r  reproaeh- 
ing  them  for  their  flekleness  in  withdrawing  their  affec- 
tion and  assistance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  rcTer- 
ed,  he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  serraats  of  the 
Great  Sjnrit  who  dwells  in  heaven^  who  made  and  governs 
the  world  j  that  he,  oibnded  at  tlieir  refusing  to  support 
men,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favottr^ 
was  pr^iaring  to  punish  this  crime  with  exemidary  se- 
verity, and  that  very  night  the  moon  should  witlihold 
her  lights  and  appear  of  a  bloody  hue,  as  a  sign  of  the 
Divide  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  vengeance  ready 
to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous  prediction  some 
of  them  listened  with  the  careless  indifference  peculiar 
totbepeoide  of  America^  others,  with  the  credulous 
astonishment  natural  to  barbarians.  But  wlien  the  moon 
bcigan  gradually  to  be  darkened^  and  at  l^igth  appeared 
of  a  red  colour  all  were  struck  with  terror.  Tliey  ran 
with  consternation  to  their  houses,  and  returning  in- 
stantly to  Columbus  loaded  with  provisions,  threw  them 
at  his  feety  conjuring  him  to  intercede  with  the  Great 
Spirit  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  they  were 
threatened,  Columbus,  seeming  to  be  moved  by  their 
intreaties,  promised  to  comply  with  thetr  desire.  The 
eclipse  went  ofl^  the  moon  recovered  its  splendour,  and 
from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only  furnished 
profusely  with  provisions,  but  the  natives  with  supersti- 
tions attention^  avoided  every  thing  that  could  give 
them  ofience.* 

•  Life  of  Columbus,  c,  103.  *  Hcrrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi.  c  5,  6, 
Benzon.  Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  U;     > 
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^Xjj^vlll.  BnrtDg  those  transactions,  the  mutin- 
eers I^  made  r^eated  attempts  to  pass  over  to  His- 
panjola  in  the.  eanoes  wMeh  they  had  seized.  But, 
from  their  own  miseonduct,  or  the  Yioleaee  of  the  winds 
and  enrrents,.  their  efforts  were  all  unanceessfu].  En-^ 
raged  at  this  disai^intment^  they  marehed  towards 
that  part  of  the  island  where  Columbus  remained, 
threatening  him  with  new  insnits  and  danger.  While 
they  were  advancing,  an  event  happened,  more  emel 
and  affieting  than  any  oalamity  which  he  dreaded  from 
them.  The  governor  of  Hispaniola,  whose  mind  was 
•till  filled  with  some  dark  suspicions  of  Columbus,  sent 
a  small  haric  to  Jamaici^  not  to  deliver  his  distressed 
countrymen,  but  to  spy  out  their  oonditioB.  Lest  the 
sympathy  of  those  whom  he  employed  should  aflbrd 
them  relief  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  this  vessel  to  JSseobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of 
Cohimbtts,  who  adhering  to  his  instructions  with  ma- 
lignant accuracy^  cast  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the 
island,  approached  the  shore  in  a  small  boat,  observed 
the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter 
of  empty  comfdiments  to  the  admiral,  received  his  an- 
swer, and  departed.  Whqn  the  Spaniards  first  descried 
the  vessel  standing  towards  the  idand,  every  heart  ex- 
tdted^  as  if  the  long  expected  hour  of  their  deliverance 
had  at  lengtli  arrived ;  but  when  it  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly, they  sunk  into  the  deepest  dejection,  and  all 
thdir  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though  he 
felt  most,  scnsihly  this  vranton  insult  which  Ovando 
added  to  his  past,  neglect,  retained  such  composure  of 
mind,  as  to.be  able  to  cheer  his  followers.  He  assured 
them,  that  Mendcz  and  Fieschi  had  reached  Hispaniola 
in  safety ;  that  they  would  speedily  procure  ships  to 
carry  them  off;  bi^t  as.EsiMob^r's  vessel  could  not  take 
them  all  on  board,  that  he  had  refused  to  go  with  her, 
because  he  was  determined  never  to  abandon  the  faithful 
companions  of  his  distress. '  Soothed  with  the  expetrta- 
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tiott  ef  speedy  deliveraBce,  and  delighted  whh  Us  tp- 
parent  generosity  in  attending  more  to  tlioir  preserva* 
tion  than  to  his  own  safety^  their  spirits  rerlved^  aod  h^ 
regained  their  eonfidenee.* 

"Witiiontthis  eonfidenee,  he  eonld  not  have  resisted 
the  mntineersy  who  were  now  at  hand.  All  hu  endea* 
Tours  to  reclaim  those  desperate  men  had  no  offeot  b«t 
to  increase  their  frenzy.  Their  demands  became  eY^ry 
day  more  extravagant^  and  their  intentiotts  more  yiolent 
and  bloody.  The  common  safety  rendered  it  necessary 
to  oppose  them  with  open  force.  Colnmbus^  who  had 
been  long  afflicted  with  the  gout»  eonld  not  take  the 
fleld.  His  brother,  the  adelantad%  marched  against 
them.f  They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  r^je^tod 
with  scorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  oaee 
niore  offered  ^em,  and  rushed  on  boldly  to  the  atta^ 
They  fell  not  upon  an  enemy  unprepared  to  reeeive 
them.  In  the  first  shock,  several  of  their  most  daring 
'leaders  were  slain.  The  adelantado,  whose  strength 
was  equal  to  liis  courage,  elosed  with  their  eaptaiut 
wounds,  disarmed,  and  took  him  prisoner.^  At  sigkt  of 
this,  the  rest  fled  widi  a  dastardly  {bar,  suitable  to  their 
former  insolence.  Soon  after,  they  submitted  la  a  bo^ 
to  Columbus,  and  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquil* 
Utj  re-established,  when  the  ships  appeM*ed,  whose  ar- 
rival Columbus  had  promised  with  great  address,  though 
he  could  foresee  it  wiA  little  certainty.  With  trans* 
ports  of  joy,  the  Spimiards  quitted  an  island  in  which 
the  unfeeling  jealousy  of  Ovando  had  suffi^fed  ibem  to 
langttirii  above  a  year,  exposed  to  misery  in  all  its  vari- 
ous forms. 

*  life  of  Coki2i^>tis,  c.  104.    Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vL  c  17. 

t  May  20. 

4Liie  of  ColumbusiC  IQ7.    Herrprs^  dec.  4.  JOJ).  yi  9.  M. 


*  ^^iXSXUL  AVhcn  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,*  the 
governor^  with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that 
-labours  to  atone  for  insolence  by  servility,  faii^ned  on 
the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had  attempted  to  ruin. 
■He  received  Cohimbiis  with  the  most  studied  respect, 
lodged  him  in  his  own  house,  and  distinguished  him 
with  every  maxlk  of  honour.  But  amidst  those  over- 
meted  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  could  not  conceal  Uie 
hatred  and  malignity  latent  In  his  heart.  He  set  at  li* 
berty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers,  whom  Columbus 
liftd  brought  over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimen, 
^and  threatened  such  as  had  adhered  to  the  admiral  with 
proceeding  to  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  conduct.  Co- 
lumbus submitted  in  silence  to  what  he  could  not  re- 
dress ;  but  discovered  an  extreme  inqpatience  to  quit  a 
country  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  man  who 
had  treated  him,'  on  every  occasion,  with  inhumanity  and 
injustice.  His  preparations  were  soon  finished^  and  he  set 
siiil  for  Spain  with  two  ships4  j  Disasters  similar  to  those 
which  had  accompanied  him  through  life,  eontinued  to 
pursue  him  to  the  end  of  Ins  career.  One  of  his  vessels 
being  disabled  was  soon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the 
other  shattered  by  violent  storms,  sailed  seven  hundrecl 
leagues  with  jury-mastsy  and  reached  with  difficulty  th6 
port  of  St  Lucar4  § 

$  XC.  There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the 
most  fatal  that  could  have  befallen  himy  and  which  eonoH 
plet^  his  ndsibrtunes.  This  was  the  death  of  his  pat- 
roness queen  Isabella,  in  whose  justice,  humanity,  and 
favour,  he  confided  as  his  last  resource.  None  now  re- 
mained to  f^ress  hh  Wrongs,  6r  to  Reward  him  for  hia 
services  and  sufferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  so  long 
opposed  and  so  often  injured  hiifa.  To  solicit  a  prince 
thus  prejudiced  against  him,  was  an  occupation  no  less 

•  August  18.  t  September  IX  i  December. 

$  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  108.    Herrera,  dec-  I.  lib.  vL  c.  12. 
VOX.  I.  iH 
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irksome  than  hopeless.  In  thiSf  howevery  was  Colim* 
bus  doomed  to  employ  the  elose  of  his  days*  As  sooa 
as  Ms  health  was  in  some  degree  re-established,  he  re* 
paired  to  court ;  and  though  he  was  reeeited  there  with 
civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Ferdinand  with  petitioB 
after  pethioUf  demanding  the  punishment  of  his  opprea* 
sorsy  and  the  restitution  of  all  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  capitulation  of  one  thousand  fbur 
hundred  and  ninety-two.  Ferdinand  amused,  him  wlUp 
fair  words  and  unmeaning  promises.  Instead  of  grant- 
ing his  claims^  he  proposed  expedients  in  order  to  efaidkr 
ihem,  and  spun  out  the  affair  with  such  apparent  ar^ 
as  plainly  discovered  his  intention  that  it  should  never 
be  terminated.  The  declining  health  of  Columbus  flat- 
tf^red  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  soon  delivered 
from  an  importunate  suitor,  and  encouraged  him  to  pei^ 
severe  in  this  illiberal  plan.  Nor  was  he  deoeivcd  in 
his  expectations.  Disgusted  with  the  ingratitude  of  a 
monarch  whom  he  had  served  with  such  fidelity  and  sao« 
cessy  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  he 
had  endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which 
these  had  brought  upon  him,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at 
TaUadolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  uix,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  with  a  composure  of  mind  suitable  to  the  magnanl- 
taiij  which  distinguished  his  character,  and  with  senti- 
«ients  of  piety  becoming  that  supreme  respect  ibr  reli* 
gion,  which  he  manifested  in  every  occurrence  of  hia 
life.* 

*  life  of  Columbus,  c  108.    Herrora,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c  13, 
14»  15. 
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^V  HMe  of  the  colony  tit  MspatdokL  $  U,  H^or  u>ith 
tie  Iniians.  $]II«  TAe  erudani  treachetous comhiot 
4{f  Ovoiiilo.  $  lY.  RedtiCtion  of  the  IwlianSf  and  its 
effeetB.  $  V*  Progress  of  the  colony.  §  VI*  PoUtieal 
regutatUm  of  FerOnaiid.  $  TIL  The  ntmber  of  the 
Indians  dimkiislhesfast.  $  YIII.  ^ew  discooerits  and 
aetllements.  ^IX*  Diego  ColunUmSf  appointed  GorDem* 
or  qf  Hispaniola.  $X.  He  repairs  to  Hiepaniola^ 
(XI.  Pearl  Jishery  of  CtAagua.  $XIL  AVw  voy^ 
ages.  $  Xm*  Jl  settlement  on  the  continent  atten^ted. 
$  XI Y«  The  disasters  attending  it,  $Xy.  Conquest  of 
Cuba.  JXVL  Discovery  of  Florida.  §XVn.  Pro^ 
gress  of  JBalfroa,  in  Darien.  $  XVIIL  The  scheme 
vMeh  he  forms.  $XIX.  Difficulty  of  executing  it. 
$XX*  Discovers  the  south  Sea.  $XXL  Hereceroesin' 
formation  concerning  a  more  optitent  comUry.  $XXII« 
Obliged  to  retunu  $  XXIII.  PedrariaSf  appointed  Oov^ 
emorof  Darien.  $XXiy.  DissenHon  bitween  him 
and  Balboa.,  $XXy.  Violent  proceedings  agafnet  BaU 
boa,  ^XXYL  JWxc  Discoveries,  $ XXTII.  BtaU  of 
the  colony  in  tlispaniohu  ^XXYHI.  Controversy 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  fXXIX. 
Contrary  decisions  caneeming  this  point  $XXX  £f- 
feets  of  these.  $XXXI«  Bairtholomew  delas  Casas,  e^ 
pears  in  defence  of  the  Indians.  $XXXIL  SoUoOs  their 
coMse  in  the  court  of  Spain,  $  XXXIIL  The  regmkb^ 
tions  of  cardinal  Xvowms.  $XXXIY«  The  meamer 
inwhich  tkeywere  exeented.  $XXXV.  Lae  Comb, 
Ossatisfljei  noith  them.     (XXXTI.  Mb  wgottaltlMs 
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wth  the  ministers  of  Charles  V.  ^  XSXVU.  Scheme 
of  supplying  the  eolonies  with  negroes.  $  XXXYHL 
Las  Casas*  proposes  sending  labotarers  to  HispafnoUu 
$XXXIX.  Forms  the  idea  of  a  new  cotony.  $XL* 
Tavourdbly  recevoed.  $  XlX  A  solemn  ddiberation 
concerning  the  mode  of  ti^eating  the  Indians.  $  XLIL 
UTu  scheme  of  Las  Casas,  approved  of.  $  XLIII.  His 
preparations  for  executing  it.  $  XUV.  Departs  for 
America  and  meets  with  fomddahle  obstacles.  ^XLY. 
Labours  to  surmount  them.  $  XLYL  Final  ndsearri- 
age  of  his  scheme.  $  XLYII.  J^ew  discffoeries  towards 
the  west-^Fudatan — Campeaehg.  XLYUL  Vpyage  of 
Grjjatca — Discovers  JVVio  Spainr^Tabaseo — Gu^UKaca. 
St.  Juan  de  Ulna.  ^XLIX.  Beasons  for  not  kavi^g 
a  colony  then.  L.  Freparations  for  another  expeii^ 
tion. 


§  L  WHILE  Columbus  was  employed  in  his  last  voy- 
age^  several  events  worthy  of  notice  happened  in  Uis- 
paniola.  The  colony  there^  the  parent  and  nurse  of  all 
the  subsequent  establishments  of  Spain^  in  the  New 
World,  gradually  acquired  the  form  of  a  regular  and 
prosperous  society*  The  humane  solieitude  of  Isabella 
to  protect  the  Indians  from  oppression,  and  particularly 
the  proelamation,  by  which  the  Spaniards  were  prohi- 
bited to  compel  them  to  work,  retarded,  it  is  true,  for 
some  time,  the  progress  of  improvement*  The  natives, 
who  considered  exemption  from  toil  as  supreme  felicity, 
scorned  every  aUurement  and  reward  by  which  they  were 
invited  to  niboar.  The  Spaniards  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  hands  either  to  work  the  mines  or  to  enlti- 
Tate  the  soil*  Several  of  the  first  colonists,  who  had 
been  aeeustomedto  the  service  of  the  Indians,  quitted 
the  island,  when  deprived  of  those  instruments,  without 
which  they  knew  not  bow  to  carry  on  any  operation^ 
Alany  of  tJie  new  settlers  who  came  over  with  Oyando, 
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iper?  seized  wifli  the  distempers  peenliar  to  tke  eUmate^ 
aad  iE  a  short  spaee  above  a  thousand  of  them  died.  At 
Ae  save  time,  the  exaeting  oae  hajif  of  the  jirodiiet  of 
Hie  mines  as  the  royal  share^  was  found  to  be  a  demand 
so  exorbitant,  that  no  adventnrers  would  engage  to  work 
them  upon  sueh  terms.  In  order  to  save  the  eolony 
from  ruin,  Oyando  Tentured  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the 
royal  edict?^  He  made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Indi- 
ans, among  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  thorn  to  labour^ 
for  a  stated  time,  in  digging  the  mines,  or  in  eultiYat- 
ing  the  ground ;  but,  in  aeier  to  screen  liimself  from 
the  impatation  of  having  subjected  them  again  to  servi* 
tttde,  he  e^}mned  their  masters  to  pay  them  a  certain 
sum,  as  the  price  of  their  work.  He  reduced  the  royal 
share  of  tlie  gold  found  in  the  mines,  from  one  half  to 
the  third  part,  and  soon  after  lowered  it  to  a  fifth,  at 
wiiieh  it  long  remained.  Notwithstanding  Isabella's  tea- 
der  concern  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indians,  and 
Ferdinand's  eagerness  to  improve  the  royal  revenue, 
Ovando  persuaded  th^  court  to  approve  of  both  these  re- 
gulations.^ 

$  n.  But  the  Indians,  after  enjoying  respite  from  op- 
pression,  though  during  a  short  interval,  now  felt  the 
yoke  of  bonAige  to  be  so  galling,  that  they  made  scve- 
ral  attempts  to  vindicate  their  own  liberty.  This  the 
Spaniards  eonridered  as  rebellion,  and  took  arms  in  or« 
der  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  When  war  is  carried 
on  between  natkms  whose  state  of  improvement  is  in 
any  degree  similar>  the  means  of  defence  bear  some 
proportion  to  those  employed  in  the  attack ;  and  in  this 
equal  eontest  sueh  efforts  must  be  made,  such  talents 
me  displayed,  and  such  passions  roused,  as  exhibit  man^p 
kind  to  view  in  a  situation  no  less  striking  than  into-est- 
ing.  It  is  <me  of  the  noblest  f  unetions  of  history,  to  oIk 
serve  and  tQ  delineate  mm,  at  a  junctnre  when  their 

t  Hcitcrft,  dec.  1,  fib.  V.  c,  3, 


miaii»  afe  ^st  vMw^  agiteM,  and  all  their  |oirMi 
tnd  paisioBs  are  ealkd  forth*  Hence  the  operations  of 
war^  and  the  struf^es  between  eoateodiag  statai,  hare 
hem  deened  by  historiaiK^  aneient  as  well  as  madom»  a 
capital  ud  important  article  in  the  annals  of  hnmaa  as^r 
lions.  But  in  a  eontest  iK^ireen  naked  saTi^fes  and  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  European  nationsy  whore 
soienoey  oouv^^je^  and  diseiplfne  on  pno  Me,  were  op- 
posed hy  %Borsincef  timidity,  and  disorder  on  the  other^ 
a  partienlar  detail  of  events  would  be  as  unpleasant  af 
UBlnstmetiTe.  If  the  simplicity  and  inn6eenee  of  the 
Indians  had  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  hnmuiity,  had 
softened  the  prtde  of  superiority  into  eompassiony  and 
had  induced  them  to  improve  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  instead  of  oppressing  themt  some  sudden  acts  of 
irioleaccy  lUie  the  too  rigorous  chastisements  af  unpa« 
UmL  instruetors,  mig^t  have  been  related  without  h^r- 
four*  Butt  unfortiinatelyt  this  consciousness  of  superi- 
ority i^rated  in  a  different  manner,  The  Spaniards 
were  advanced  so  fsr  beyond  the  natives  of  America^  in 
improvement  of  erery  kind,  that  they  viewed  them  wi& 
iBontempt  They  eimeeived  the  American^  to  be  animajs 
of  an  inferiour  nature^  who  were  nqt  entitled  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  men,  In  peace,  they  subjeeteil 
them  to  servitude*  In  war,  they  paid  nq  regard  to 
tliose  laws,  whidw  by  ft  ^a<^>^  convention  betwee»  eon* 
tending  nations,  regulate  hostility,  and  set  some  bounds 
ta  its  rage.  They  considered  them  not  as  men  fighting 
in  defence  of  their  liberty,  but  as  slaves,  who  had  re- 
volted against  their  nsasters.  Their  Gaziqnes,  when  ta« 
jtiokf  were  oondenuied,  like  the  leaders  of  banditti,  tq 
the  most  eruel  and  ignmninious  pnnidiments,  and  all 
their  snlgeets,  widiont  r^pirdmg  the  distinction  4^ranks 
ostaMished  among  them,  were  reduecd  to  the  same  state 
«f  abjoet  slavety^  With  sudi  a  i^ril  siad  sentiments 
were  hostilities  carried  on  against  the  eaaique  of  Higucyt 
a  province  at  ^ea8tmiexti%nity4r<he  Mend.    TMa 


irm  im  tMtsioncMl  by  Um  f&tMf  oi  the  flptttfafA,  .i« 
TiofaUiflg  a  treatj  whiclttkey  kad  made  widilheMtiTety 
mad  it  ^was  tenidtaated  by  haaging  op  die  eaaiqae*  who 
dafended  hb  people  iirhli  teavery  eo  fiir  soperioar  to 
Aat  of  his  eouatTymea^  as  entitled hfan  to  abetter  fiitei^ 
^m.  The  eeaduet  of  OTaado,  ia  aaother  part  of  the 
islandji  ifas  ttill  more  treaeherous  and  erael.  The 
proviaee  aneieatly  aamed  Xaragua,  whiri^  extends  from 
the  fertile  plain  where  Leogaae  is  now  ritaated^  to  the 
weston  extremity  of  the  islaad»  was  salgeet  to  a  fe* 
male  eaaiqae^  named  Anaeoana^  highly  respected  by  the 
aaliYes.  8lie»  from  that  partial  fondness  with  whieh  the 
women  of  America  were  attaehed  to  the  EaropeaaSf  (the 
cause  of  which  shall  be  afkerwards  ex^ained,)  had  al- 
ways courted  the  friendship  of  the  fi^paniards,  aad  load^ 
ed  them  with  benefits.  But  some  of  the  adhereats  of 
jRoIdaa  haring  settled  in  her  coantryy  were  so  much  ex- 
asperated at  her  endeaTonring  to  restraia  their  exeessesy 
that  they  accused  her  of  having  formed  a  phm  to  thMW 
off  the  yoke  and  to  extennlaate  the  l^wnfards.  OraadOy 
though  he  knew  well  what  little  eredit  was  due  to  saeh 
prolUgate  men,  marched,  without  further  inquiry,  to- 
wards Xaragua,  with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy 
horsemen.  To  prevent  the  Indians  from  taking  alarm 
at  this  hostile  a^iearance,  he  gave  out  that  his  sole  ia< 
tention  liras  to  visit  Anaeoana,  to  whom  hir  eoaatrymen 
had  been  so  much  indebted,  in  the  most  re^ectfU  man- 
ner, aad  to  regulate,  with  her,  the  mode  of  levying  the 
tribute  payable  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Aaaeoana,  in 
order  to  receive  this  illustrious  guest  with  4lue  hoaoat, 
assemble  the  principal  men  in  her  dominiens^  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of 
these,  accompanied  by  a  great  crowd  of  persons  of  ia- 
feriour  rank,  she  welcomed  Ovaado  with  songs  and  dan- 
ces, aecor^ng  to  the  mode  of  the  country,  and  conduct-^ 

*  Herrera,  dec*  1,  lib.  vi.  c.  9,  10.       ' 
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ed  him  to  ihe  place  of  her  residence.  There  he  irm 
feasted  for  some  days»  vrUh  all  the  kiodoess  of  simple 
hoqpitalityf  ami  amuied  with  the  games  aod  speetaeles 
usual  among  tiie  Amerieans  upon  oeoasions  of  mirth 
and  festivity.  Bttt»  amidst  tlie  seeurity  whieh  this  inspir- 
ed,  Orando  was  meditating  the  destruction  of  his  un<^ 
suspicious  entertainer  and  her  suljeots ;  and  the  mean 
perfidy  with  wbif^  he  executed  this  scheme^  equalled 
his  barbarity  in  forming  it.  Und^  colour  of  exhibiting 
to  the  Indians  the  parade  of  an  European  toumament, 
he  advanoed  with  his  troops^  in  battle  arrays  towards 
the  house  in  which  Anacoana  and  the  chiefs  who  at- 
tended her  were  assembled.  The  infantry  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  aycnues  which  led  to  the  Tillage.  The 
h<Mrsemen  encompassed  the  house.  These  movemente 
were  the  object  of  admiration  without  any  mixture  of 
fear^  untile  upon  a  signal  which  had  been  concerted,  the 
Spaniards  suddenly  drew  their  swords,  and  rushed  upon 
the ,  Imfians,  defenceless^  and  astonished  at  an  act  of 
treachery  which  exceeded  the  conception  of  undesigning 
.men.  Inamom^it  Anacoana  was  secured.  All  her 
attendants  were  seized  and  bound.  Fire  was  set  to  the 
house ;  and,  without  examination  or  conviction,  all  these 
unhs^y  persons,  the  most  illustrious  in  their  own 
country,  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Anacoana  was 
reserved  for  a  more^gnominious  fate.  She  was  carried 
in  chains  to  St.  Domingo,  and,  after  the  formality  of  a 
trial  before  Spanish  judges,  she  was  condemned,  upon 
the  evidenee  of  those  very  men  who  had  betrayed  her,  ta 
be  puUidy  hanged.* 

$  IV.  Overawed  and  humbled  by  this  atrocious  treat- 
ment of  their  priacipfd  nobles,  who  were  objects  at 
their  hi^ert  reverence^  the  people  in  all  the  province!^ 

*  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vL  c^  4.  Ovie- 
do,  lib.  liL  c  19.  Relackm  de  destruyc  de  las  Indias,  por  Bart, 
de  las  Casas,  p.  S. 


ti  ffi^aoiok  subiiRtted^  wiAout  fiarther  regt8taii^e»  to 
tiie  'Spanish  yoke.  Upoa  liie  death  of  Isabeliaf  aQ  the 
regviations  teading  to  mitigale  the  rigoar  of  their  ser^- 
tJtide  were  foi^tten.  The  buduA  gratuity  paid  to  them 
as  the  priee  of  their  labour  wae  withdrawn  $  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  were  increased. 
Ovandof  without  any  restraint^  distributed  Indians 
among  his  friends  inn  the  island*  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  queen  had  left  by  wit!  <me  half  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  the  settlements  in  the  New  W<»ld»  eonfS^rred  grants 
of  a  similar  nature  upon  his  eourtiersy  as  the  least  ex« 
pensite  mode  of  rewarding  their  services*  They  formed 
out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they  were  rendered  proprie- 
tors, to  their  countrymen  setded  in  Hispaniola;  and 
that  wretched  people  being  compelled  to  labour  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  both,  the  etaetloBs  oT  their 
<^pressors  no  longer  knew  any  bounds*  B«it,  barbar* 
ous  as  their  poHcy  was,  and  fktal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
IdSspaniola,  it  produced,  for  some  time,  very  considera- 
ble effects*  By  calling  forth  the  ftrce  of  a  whole  na* 
tion,  and  exerting  it  in  one  direction,  the  woriung  of  the 
mines  was  carried  on  with  amaatng  rapidity  and  success* 
During  several  years,  the  gold  brought  into  the  royal 
smelting-houses  in  Hispaniola  amounted  annually  to  four 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pesos,  above  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  which,  if  we  attend  to  the 
great  change  in  the  value  of  money  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  times,  must  ap- 
pear a  considerable  sum*  Vast  fortunes  i^ere  created, 
of  a  sudden,  by  some.  Others  dissipated  in  ostentatious 
profusion  what  they  acquired  vrith  facility*  Dazzled 
by  both,  new  adventurers  crowded  to  America,  vriUi 
the  most  eager  impatience,  to  share  in  -those  treasures 
which  had  enriched  their  countrymen;  and  notwith- 
standing the  mortality  occasioned  by  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  the  colony  continued  to  increase.* 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  18,  etc. 
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$T«  Otasdo  gOYerned  this  Sj^Biards  vltk.  wisdom 4uii4 
justiee,  not  iB&riour  to  the  rigour  with  whieh  lie  tr^t- 
ed  the  Indians.  He  established  eqnal  iaws^  and^  hj 
executing^  them  with  impartiality,  aeeustomed  tl|e  poo^ 
pie  of  the  colony  to  rererenoe  thenu  He  founded  several 
new  towtts  indifl^rent  parts  of  the  island^  and  alluced 
inhabitants  to  ibua,  by  the  eoneessipn  of  varipus  im^ 
mnnlties*  He  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
Spaniards  to  some  braneh  of  industry  moic^  useif^l 
than  that  of  searehiiqf  for  gold  in  the  mines.  Some 
slips  of  the  sugar-eane  haying  been  brought  from .  the 
Canary  islands  t^  way  of  ezperimeiity  they  were  found 
to  thriye  with  sueh  increase  in  the  rich  soil  and  wanu 
elHnate  tp  whieh  they^  were  tran^hated,  that  the  culti- 
ration  of  them  soon  beeanpe  an  olyeet  of  commerce. 
Extensite  plaatadom  were  begun;  sugar-works,  whieh 
the  Spaniards  cidled  mgenios^  from  the  rariouis  machine- 
ry employed  in  them»  were  erected,  and  in  a  few  yeai^ 
the  mam^acture  of  this  commodity  was  the  great  oecu- 
pation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hiq^aniola,  and  the  most 
eonsiderahte  source  of  thejr  wealth.*" 

$TI.  The  prudent  endeayours  of  Ovaudo  to  pronioto 
the  welfiure  of  the  colony,  were  powerfully  seoonded  by 

Ferdmatid.  The  large  remittances  which  he  received 
frcmi  the  New  World  opened  his  eyes,  at  length,  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  those  discoveries^  which  he 
had  hitherto  affected  to  undervalue.  Fortune,  and  his 
own  address^  having  now  extricated  him  out  of  those 
difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involved  by  the  death 
of  his  queen,  and  by  his  disputes  with  his  son-in-law 
about  the  government  of  her  dominions^  he  had  full 
leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  America. 
To  his  provident  sagacity^  Spain  is  indebted  for  many 
of  those  regulations  which  gradually  formed  that  sys- 
tem of  profound,  but  jealous  policy,  I^  which  she  gov* 

•  OviedO)  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

t  Hist  of  the  reigaof  Charles  V.  rol.  iL  p.  6^  etc. 


efB9  ber  ilotminiMs  in  Ae  Hew  WorUL  Se  erected  a 
cirart,  digtingtmhed  bjr  tke  title  of  the  Com  4e  Confnu 
f  aemi«  or  Board  of  Trade^  eompoted  of  peraona  emi- 
nent ftrr  ratfkafid  abilities^  i-^  whom  be  eommitted  tke 
sdmioistratioii  of  Amerieaa  afBdrft.  Thi«  board  assem- 
bled regularly  iff  Seville^  and  was  invested  with  a  dis- 
tfnet  and*  extensive  jurisdietion.  He  gave  a  regular  form 
to  eeelesiastical  government  in  Ameriea  by  noniinatbg 
archbishops^  bishops^  deans^  together  with  elergymen 
of  subordinate  ranks»  to  take  oharge  of  the  Spaniards 
established  there»  as  well  as  of  the  natives  who  should 
embrace  the  ehristian  fiuth*  But,  notwithstanding  tha 
obsequious  devotion  of  the  Spanish  eourt  to  the  Papal 
See,  sueh  vras  Ferdinand's  solieitude  to  preveiit  any 
foreign  power  from  elaiming  jurisdietion,  or  acquiring 
lafluenee,  in  his  new  dominions,  that  he  reserved  to  the 
erewn  of  Spain  the  sole  right  of  patronage  to  the  bene- 
fl^es  in  Ameriea^  and  stipulated  that  no  pf^al  bull  or 
mandate  should  be  proipvlgated  there,  until  it  was  pre- 
viously examined  and  approved  of  by  his  couaciL  With 
the  same  spirit  of  jealousy,  he  prohibited  any  goods  to 
be  exported  to  Ameriea,  or  any  person  to  settle  there^ 
without  a  sp^ial  lieense  from  that  eouneiL* 

$^yn.  But,  notwithstiEUiding  this  attention  of  the  police 
and  wel&re  of  the  colony,  a  calamity  impended  vdiich 
threatened  its  dissolution*  Tbd  original  inhabitants,  on 
whose  labour  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola  depended  for 
their  prosperity,  and  even  their  existence,  w^isted  so&st, 
that  the  extinction  of  the  whole  race  seemed  to  be  ine- 
vitable* When  Columbuo  discovered  Hispaniola,  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed  to  be  at  least 
a  mtlliomf  They  were  now  redu^  to  sixty  thousand, 
in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  lliis  consumption  of  the 
human  i^eeies,  no  less  amazing  than  n^d,  was  the  ef- . 
foet  of  several  ooneurring  causes.     The  natives  of  the 

*  Herrcfa,  dec.  1.  lib.  vL  <v  19,  30.  * 
t  Hcrreni}  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c  1^. 


AsierieMi  idmdd  vfsre  of  ajnore&eUeemMtitiitiimUuui 
the  inhabitaiyto  of  the  othei:  hcBUi^Iiere*     Tbey  e#«M 
peithep  perform  the  same  wotk^  aot  endure  the  sann 
fatiguOf  with  sieD  wbosci  orgajiB  were  of  a  more  rigor^ 
0U8  oonformatioD,     The  UstleBs  mdotonee  in  wldeh  they 
delighted  to  pass  their  days,  as  it  was  the  effeet  of  thehp 
debiliij,  eontributed  likewise  to  in^erease  it,  aad  render^ 
ed  them  from  habits  as  well .  as  eonstitiitioii,  iiie^HAlo 
of  hard  labour*    The  food  on  which  they  subsisted  af- 
forded little  nourishment,  and  they  were  aeeustomed  to 
take  it  in  small  quantities,  not  sufficient  to  invigorate  a 
languid  frame,  and  render  it  equal  to  the  efforts  of  ae-* 
tiTe  hidustry.      The  Spaniards,   without  attending  to 
those  peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  the  Americansi 
imposed  tasks  upon  them,   which,   though  not  greater 
than  Europeans  might  ha^ye  performed  with  ease,  were 
so  diproportioned  to  their  strength,  that  many  sunk  un* 
der  the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched  days.  Others^ 
pyomfted  by  impatience  and  despair,  out  short  their  own 
Utcs  with  a  violent  hand.    Famine,  brought  on  by  com-* 
polling  such  numbers  to  abandon  the  culture  of  their 
lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines,   proved  fatal  to 
many.    Diseases  of  various  kinds,  some  occasioned  by 
the  hardships  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  others, 
by  their  intercourse  vrith  the  Europeans,  who  communii* 
eated  to  them  some  of  their  peculiar  maladies,  complet- 
ed the  desidaticm  of  the  island.      The  Spa'hiards  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  instruments  which  they  were  ae- 
eustomed to  emjdoy,  found  it  impossible  to  extend  their 
improvements,  or  even  to  carry  on  the  works  which  they 
had  already  b^un.     In  order  to  provide  an  immediate 
reme^  fbr  an  evil  so  alarming,   Ovando  proposed  to 
transport  the  inhaUtants  of  the  Lueayo  islands  to  His* 
paniola,  under  pretence  that  they  m|ghtbe  eivilisied  with 
more  facility,  and  instructed  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
Christian  religion,  if  they  were  united  to  the  Spanish 
colony,  and  placed  under  flie  inmiediate  iospe^ti^B  af  the 


miftsiiiftries  iettled  ^lere.  Fei*4inflnd»  a«eenred  l^  tkis 
artiil^^  •r  tdlling  to  eonnire  at  an  aet  of  violejiee  wU^h 
{Mlicpf  irepredented  as  neeessaryy  gaTe  his  assent  to  tke 
fitiqiosa].  Sereral  tesseh  irere  fitted  out  for  the  Lueay- 
es^  the  edntmaiiders  of  which  informed  the  natives^  with 
whi^se  language  they  were  now  well  aequaiated,   that 

.  they  t^ame  from  a  delieioira  country,  in  which  th^  de^ 
parted  aneestofs  ctf  the  Indians  resided,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  incite  their  descendants  to  resort  thither^ 
to  partake  of  the  bliss  enjc^ed  there  by  happg^  spirits. 
That  ^mple  people  listened  with  wonder  and  eredidtty  $ 
and,  fond  of  yisiting  their  relations  and  friends  in  that 
happy  region^  followed  the   Spaniards  with  eagerness^ 

.By  thid  artifice,  aboTe  forty  thousand  were  deeoyed  iato 
Hispamola,  to  share  in  the  sufiH^itlgs  which  were  the  lot 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  to  mingle  their 
groans  and  tears  with  those  of  that  wretched  race  of 
men.* 

-*  $  YUI.  The  Spaniards  had,  for  some  time,  ciirried«n 
their  operations  in  the  mines  of  Hispaniola  with  sueh 
ardour  as  well  as  success,  that  these  seemed  to  liave  en- 
grossed their  whole  attention.  The  spirit  of  discovery 
languished ;  and  sinee  the  last  Toyage  of  Columbus,  no 
enterprise  of  any  moment  had  been  undertaken.  But  as 
the  decrease  of  the  Indians  rendered  it  impossible  to  ae* 
quire  wealth  in  that  island  with  the  same  rapidity  as 

Tormerly,  this  nrged  some  of  the  more  ildventnrous 
Spaniards  to  search  for  new  countries,  \there  their  ava* 
rice  might  be  gratified  with  more  facility.  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  commanded  under  Ovando  In  the'  eastertt 
district  of  Hispaniola,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  8t* 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  which  Columbus  had  discovered 
in.his  second  voyage,  and  penetrated  into  the  iilterionr 
part  of  the  country.  As  he  found  the  soil  to  be  fertile, 
atid  exiiieeted,  from  some  symptoms^  as  well  as  from 

*  Hcrrera^  dec.  X.  lib.  vii.  c  3.    Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.    GomiPa 
Hist  c.,41. 
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the  informatioH  of  the  inhabit^^nts,  to  discover  mlneB  of 
goM  in  the  mountains^  Orando  i>eriiiitted  him  to  attempt' 
making  a  settlement  in  the  island.  This  ^was  easily  ef- 
feeted  by  an  officer  eimihent  for  eonduet  lio  less  than  for 
eoura^.  In  a  few  years  Puerto  Rieo  was  subjected  to 
the  Spanish  goremment,  the  natives  were  reduced  to 
servitude  |  and^  being  treated  with  the  same  incon- 
siderate rigour,  as  their  neighbours  in  Hispaniola;  the 
race  of  original  inhabitants,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
fufierings,  was  soon  exterminated.* 

About  the  same  time,  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis,  itf  con* 
junction  with  YincentYanez  Pinzon,  one  of  Columbus's 
Cfriginal  companions,  made  a  voyage  to  the  continent* 
Tliey  held  the  same  course  which  Columbus  had  taken, 
as  &r  as  to  the  island  of  Guanaios  ;  but,  standing  from 
thence  to  the  west,  they  discovered  a  new  and  exten-* 
Bive  province  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Yuca- 
tan, and  proceeded  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast 
«f  that  country.!  Though  nothing  memorable  occurreil 
in  this  voyage,  it  deserves  notice,  because  it  led  to  dis- 
ooveries  of  greater  importance.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  de  Ocampo  must  be  mentioned. 
By  the  command  of  Ovando  he  sailed  round  Cuba,  aftd 
flrst  disoovered  with  certainty,  that  this  country,  which 
Columbus  once  supposed  to  be  a  pai*t  of  the  continent^ 
was  a  large  island.^ 

§IX.  This  voyage  round  Cuba  was  one  of  the  last 
oecun*ences  under  the  administration  of  Ovando.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Columbus,  his  son  Don  Diego  had 
been  eihployed  in  soliciting  Fer^and  to  grant  him  the 
offices  of  viceroy  and  admiral  in  the  New  World,  to- 
gether  with  all  the  other  immunities  and  profits  which 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance^  in  consequence  of  the 

*  Herrert,  dec.  1.  lib  vii.  c.  1, 4.    Gomara  Hist.  ,c.  44.    Re- 
lacion  de  B.  de  las  Casas,  p.  10. 
tHetrert,  dec*  1.  lib.  vi  c.  17. 
t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Ub.  vii  c.  l. 


^riginml^oapitnlatiQn  yriih  bis  &ther.  But  if  these  di|^ 
Bkies  mid  reyenttes  (appeared  so  considerable  to  Ferdi- 
iiandr  thaty  at  the  expense  of  being  deemed  unjust  as 
wM  as  ungrateful^  he  bad  wrested  them  from  Golom-' 
btts^  it  is  not  suii>rising  that  he  sheuld  be  uAivilling  to 
c^ufer  them  on  his  son*  Accordingly  Don  Diego  wast* 
ed  two  years  in  incessant  but  fruitless  importunitjr. 
Weary  of  this,  he  endeavoured  at  length  to  obtain*  by 
a  legal  sentence^  what  he  could  not  procure  from  the 
&T^ur  of  an  interested  monarch*  He  commeneed  a  suit 
against  Ferdinand  before  the  council  which  managed 
(Indian  affairs,  and  that  court,  with  integrity  which  re* 
fleets  honour  upon  its  proceedings,  decided  against  the 
king,  and  sustained  Dun  Diego's  claim  of  the  viceroyal- 
ty,  together  with  all  the  other  privileges  stipulated  |n 
the  capitulation.  Even  after  this  decree,  Ferdinand's  re* 
pugiiance  to  put  a  subject  in  possession  of  such  exten*^ 
^ve  rights,  might  have  thrown  in  new;  obstacles,  if  Don 
Bi^go  hud  not  taken  a  step  which  interested  vci^  power- 
ful persons  in  the  success  of  his  claims.  The  sentence 
of  the  eouncil  of  the  Indies  gave  him  a  title  to  a^rank  so 
elevated,  and  a  fortune  so  opulent,  that  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  concluding  a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria^ 
daughter  of  Don  Ferdinand  de  Toledo,  great  commen- 
dator  of  Leon,  and  brother  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  no- 
bleman of  the  first  rank,  and  nearly  related  to  the  king* 
The  duke  and  his  family  espoused  so  warmly  the  cause 
of  their  new  ally,  that  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  their 
solicitations.  He  recalled  Ovando,  and  appointed  Don 
Diego  his  successor,  though,  even  in  conferring  this 
favour,  he  could  not  conceal  his  jealousy ;  for  he  allow- 
ed him  to  assume  only  the  title  of  governor,  not  that  of 
Ticeroy,  which  had  been  adjudged  to  belong  to  him.'* 

§  X*  Don  Diego  quickly  repaired  to  Hispaniola,  jait- 
teuded  by  his  brother,  his  uncles,  his  wife,  Whom  the 
courtesy  of  the  Spaniards  honoured  with  the  title  of 

*  Hcrrcra,  dec.  I.  lib,  vii.  c.  4,  etc.  <  , 
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ifiee-qiaecnt  ftad  a  numerous  retinue  of  pH*80iiB  \of  baft 
sexesy  born  of  good  families.  He  lived  ivith  a  splendour 
and  magnifieenee  hitiierto  mdmovn  in  the  New  Worid } 
and  the  family  of  Columbus  seemed  now  to  enjoy  the 
honours  and  rewards  due  to  his.  iuTentiTe  genius^  of 
whieh  he  himself  had  been  cruelly  defrauded.  The  eol- 
ony  itself  acquired  new  lustre  by  the  accession  of  so 
many  inhabitants  of  a  different  rank  and  character  from 
most  of  those  who  had  hitherto  migrated  to  Americat 
and  many  of  the  most  iBustrious  families  in  the  Spanish 
setdements  are  descended  from  the  persons  who  at  that 
time  accompanied  Don  Diego  Coliunbus.^ 

No  benefit  accrued  to  the  unhappy  natires  from  this 
cht^ge  of  goyemors.  Don  Diego  was  not  only  author-» 
isBcd  hy  a  royal  edict  to  continue  the  repenrthnitntoSf  or 
distribution  of  Indians^  but  the  particular  number  which 
he  might  grant  to  cYcry  person^  according  to  his  rank 
in  the  colony,  was  specified.  He  availed  Mmsc^lf  of  that 
permission,  and  soon  after  he  arrived  at  St.  DomiagOy 
he  divided  such  Indians  as  were  still  unappropriated, 
among  his  relations  and  attendants*! 

$  XI.  The  next  care  of  the  new  governor  was  to  com^ 
ply  with  an  instruction  which  he  received  from  tibe 
Idng^  about  settling  a  colony  in  Cubagua,  a  small  isl- 
and which  Columbus  had  discovered  in  his  third  voyage. 
Though  this  barren  spot  hardly  yielded  subsistence  to 
its  wretched  inhabitants,  such  quantities  of  those  oys*- 
ters  which  produced  pearls  were  found  on  its  coast,  that 
it  did  not  long  esciqie  the  inquisitive  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  became  a  place  of  considerable  resort. 
Large  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  fishery  of  pearls, 
which  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ardour;  The 
Indians,  especially  those  from  the  Lucayo  islands,  were 
compelled  to  dive  for  them  ;  and  this  dangerous. and  un- 

•  Oviedo,  lib.  iil  c.  I. 

t  Recopilacion  de  Lcfes/  lib*  vi.  tit  «.  I.  I,  2.     Hcrrcra,  dec. 
I.  lib«  yii.  c.  10. 


healthy  employment  was  an  ad^tional  cs^mityi  vrkdek 
eontributed  toot  a  little  to  the  extidctioii  of  tlurt  devoted 
ttice.* ' 

$  Xn.  Aboirt  this  period^  J'oan  Diaz  de  golis  and  Pia^ 
zon  set  out,  in  conjunetion,  tqion  a  second  voyage^  Th^ 
stood  directly  souths  towards  the  equinoctiaHine^  whidb 
Pinzon  had  fbrknerly  crossed,  and  advanced  as  fiir  as 
the  fortieth  degree  of  southern  latitude.  They  were  as- 
tonished to  find  that  the  continent  of  America  stretched 
on  their  right  hand,  through  aU  this  vast  extent  of 
ocean.  They  landed  in  difierent  places,  to  take  possession 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign^  but  though  the  eoun* 
try  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile  and  inviting,  their 
force  was  so  small,  having  been  iitted  out  rathel^  for 
discovery  than  maldng  settlements,  that  they  left  no  col- 
ony behind  them«  Their  voyage  served,  however,  to 
give  the  Spaniards  more  exalted  and  adequate  ideas 
with  rilspect  to  the  dimensions  of  this  new  quarter  ot 
the  globe.f 

$  Xlll.  Though  It  was  about  ten  years  since  Column 
biis  had  discovered  the  main  land  of  America,  the  Span- 
iards had  hitherto  made  no  settlement  in  any  part  of  It* 
What  had  been  so  long  neglected  was  now  seriously  at- 
tempted^  and  with  considerable  vigour,  though  the  plan 
for  this  purpose  was  neither  formed  by  the  crown,  nor 
executed  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  but  carried  on  by 
flie  enterprising  spirit  of  private  adventurers*  This 
scheme  took  its  rise  from  Alonso  de  Ojed^j  who  had 
already  made  two  voyages  as  a  discoverer,  by  which  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  but  no  wealth.  But 
his  character  for  intrepidity  and  conduct  easily  procur- 
ed him  associates,  who  advanced  the  money  requisite  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  expedition.  About  the  same 
time,  Biego  de  Nicuessa,  who  had  acquired  a  large,  for- 
tune in  Hispaniola,  formed  a  similar  design.   Ferdinand 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vU.  c.  9.    Gomara  Hist  c.  7p. 
t  Herrera,  dec.  I*  lib.  vii  c-  9. 
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Aeouragdd  both ;  aad  thougli  he  refused  to  advanee  the 
tmaHest  sum^  was  extremely  liberal  of  tkles  and  patents* 
He  erected  two  gbYemments  on  the  eontinent,   one  ex* 
tending  from  the  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  ])arieii» 
and  the  other  from  that  to  Cape  Graeias  a  Dies.      The 
former  was  giren  to  Ojedat  the  latter  to  Nieuessa.   Oje- 
da  fitted  out  a  ship  and  two  brigantines,  with  three  hun- 
dred men  5  Nienessa^   six  ressels,   with  seTen  hundred 
and  eighty  men*    They  sailed  about  the  same  time  f  ron 
St.  Bomingo  for  theii*  respeetive  governments.     In  or- 
der to  give  their  title  to  those  eountries  some  i^peiMT- 
anee  of  validity,   several  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
and  lawyers  in  Spain  were  employed  to  prescribe  the 
mode  in  which  they  should  take  possession  of  them.* 
Thene  is  not  in  the  history  of  mankind  any  thing  mope 
singular  or  extravagant  than  the  form  whieh  they  de- 
vised fbr  this  purpose.    They  instructed  those  invsudeps^ 
as  soon  as  they  landed  on  Ac  continent,  to  declare  to  the 
mtives  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ;  to 
acquaint  them^  in  particular,   witJi  the  supreme  juris- 
diction of  the  Pope  ov^  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ; 
to  inform  them  of  the  gnrnt  which  this  holy  pfHitiff  had 
made  of  their  country  to  the  king  of  Spain ;  to  require 
them  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  that  religion  which 
the  Spaniards  made  known  to  them ;  and  to  submit  to 
the  sovereign  whose  authority  they  proclaimed^     I£  the 
natives  reftised  to  comply   with  this    requisition,   the 
terms  of  whieh  must  have  been  utterly  incomprehensi- 
ble to  tminstructed  Indians,   then  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa 
were  authorized  to  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword  ;  to 
reduce  them,  their  wives  and  children,  to  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude ;  and  to  compel  them  by  foree  to  recognise  th^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  and  the  authorily  of  a  mon- 
arch to  whom  they  would  not  voluntarily  subject  them- 
selve9.t 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  viL  c,  15. 
t  Sec  Note  XXIII. 


§10^.  As  the  iiAabitestrof  the  edn^neiit  coold  Mt 
at  onee  yield  asseiK  to  doctmea  too  reined  fbr  their  im- 
eoltiy^ed  understandings*  and  explained  to  them  by  in- 
terpreters imperfectly^  aeqnaiiited  with  their  language; 
as  they  did  not  eeaeeiye  how  a  foreign  priest*  of  whom 
ikej  bad  never  heard*  eould  have  an^  right  to  dispose  of 
their  eountry*  or  how  an  ttnluiown  prinee  should  elam 
jnrtsdietion  over  them  as  hiasQ)||eets }  they  fiercely  op- 
posed the  new  inY^ders  of  their,  territories*  Ojeda  and 
NionesiMi  endeaTonred  to  effeet  by  f(M*oe  what  they  oouU 
not  aceomplisfa  by  persaasion.  The  eontemporary  wri- 
ters enter  into  a  very  minute  detail  in  relating  their 
traasaetions ;-  but  as  they  made  no  diseorcay  of  any  im- 
portanee,  nor  established  any  permanent  settlement* 
'Aeir  adTentaiees  are  not  entitled  to  any  considerable 
place  in  the  general  history  of  a  period*  where  romaatie 
Talonr  straggling  with  incrediUe  hardships*  distinguish 
erery  eflbrt  of  the  Spanish  arrns^  They  found  the  ttai> 
tiTes  in  those  countries  of  which  they  went  to  assumo 
the  govemmenty  to  be  of  a  ehoraeter  very  di&rent 
from  that  of  their  eountrymen  in  the  islands.  They 
were  fiene  and  warlike*  Their  arrows  were  dipped  in 
a  poison  so  noxious*  that  CTery  wound  was  followed  with 
certain  death*  In  one  encounter  they  slew  aboTc  ser 
▼enty  of  Ojeda^s  followers*  and  the  Spaniards  for  the 
first  time*  were  taught  to  dread  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  WorM*  Nieues^  was  oj^sed  by  peq>le  equally 
resolute  in  defence  of  their  possessions.  Nothing  could 
soften  their  ferocity*  Thou^  the  Spaniards  employed 
«Tery  art  to  soothe  them*  and  to  gain  their  confideneay 
they  refused  to  hold  any  intercourse*  or  to  exchange 
any  friendly  o^e*  with  men*  whose  residence  among 
them  they  considered  as  fatal  to  their  liberty  and  indepen* 
dence*  This  implacable  enTi&ity  of  the  natives*  thou|^ 
it  rendered  an  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in  their 
country  extremdy  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous*  might 
hare  been  surmounted  at  length  by  the  persereranee  of 
the  Spaaiardst  }fy  the  superiority  of  their  arms*  and 


Ibeir  4dU  in  tbe  art  of  nar.    B«t  eveijr  disastor  wUek 
MO  be  neenmulated  upon  the  unfortona^f  eoskbintHl  ta 

'  complete  their  rain.    The  loss  of  their  s^ipa  by  yariona 
flioeidettts  upon  an  unknown  eoast,  the  diseases  peeuliar 
to  a  elimate  the  most -noxious  in  all  Amerieay  the  ymui 
of  proTisi(HiB,  unavoidable  in  a  eountry  inperfeetly  enl- 
tivated^  dissention  among  themselves,  and  the  ineessani 
bostiBties  of  the  nadves^  involv^  them  in  a  sueeeseioa 
of  calamities^   the  hare  reeital  of  whieb  strikes  odq 
with  horrour.    Though  they  received  two  eonsiderable 
reinforcements  from  Hispaaiola^   the  greater  part  of 
t^se  who  had  ^gaged  in  this  unhiq^  es^pedition  peiv 
kbed  in  less  than  a  year,  in  the  most  extreme  miseiy, 
A  few  who  survi  ;ed,  settled  as  a  feeble  eolony  at  Santa 
Maria  el  Antiguaf  on  the  gialf  of  Darien,   under  the 
command  of  Yaseo  Nugnez  de  Balboa,   who,   in  the 
mo9t  desperate  exigencves,   displayed  such  courage  and 
ciDnduct,  as  first  gained  the  confidence  of  his  country^ 
men  and  marked  him  out  as  their  leader  in  more  splen- 
did and  successful  undertakings.    Nor  was  he  the  only 
adventurer  in  this  cxj^itlon  who  will  appear  with  his- 
ire  in  more  important  scenes.  Francisco  PizarM  was  one^ 
of  Ojeda^s  companions,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity 
«c^[ttircd  or  improved  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for 
Hht  extraordinary  actions  which  he  afterwards  perform* 
ed.    Hernan  Cortes,  whose  name  became  still  more  fa- 
mous, had  likewise  engaged  early  in  this  enterprise^ 
which  roused  all  the  active  youth  .  of   Hispaniola  to 
4rms ;  bat  the  good  fortune  that  accompanied  him  in 
bis  subsequent  adventures,  interposed  to  save  him  from 
^e  disasters  to  which  bis  companions  were  exposeJ. 
He  was  taken  ill  at  St  Domingo  before  the  departure  of 
the  fleet,  and  detained  there  by  a  tedious  indisposition*'* 
4  XV^  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  thi« 

esqpodition  the  Spaniards  wcye  not  deterred  from  engag- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vii,  c  11,  etc.  Gomara  Hist.  c.  57, 
$9^  59.  Benzon.  Hist  lib..Lc.  19,  23.  P.  Martyr  decad.  p. 
l«a 


iiig  mjghf  seliemet  ^  %  similar  natim.  Vflum  'wetiA 
is  ae^pA^d'gradittUjbythepertef^i^  haii44>f  iodits^ 
tgj^  0f  aeettmidated  li^  ike  slow  operatioiu  of .  regBlar 
<eMnnteroe#  tbe.jDCftDs  ensfi^eA  are  so  proportioned  to 
the  ead  att^inedf  that  tkere  it  aodiiiig  to  4itjriko  the  ima^ 
gfaatkMiA'  and  litUe  to  urge  on  the  aethe  powcars  of  tbo 
iKind  to  unooimnMi  voffortA.  But  ^wheo  targpo  fortuBei 
woire  ereiUed  alsEKMt  imtantaBeoudy;  when  goU  and 
pearia  urere  proeared  in  exehaoge  for  babbles ;  "vrfaea  tiio 
ooontrieg  which  prodnoed  thoftO  rich  «omiaodilieg^  de* 
fielded  only  by  naked  savages^  might  bo  seised  by  the 
first  bold  in^der;  objeets  to  singular  and  aUuriog^ 
routed  a  wonderf al  qnrit  of  enteinP'^  among  the  Span* 
iardS)  who  rushed  with  ardour  into  this  new  path  that 
^as  opened  to^  wealth  and  distinotion*  WliUe  this  tpkit 
oontinued  warm  and  Tigorous»  erery  attempt  either  to* 
#aAls  diseorery  or  eonquost  was  t^^baided^  and  adven* 
ttirers  engaged  in  it  with  emulalion.  The  passion  for 
new  undertakings,  whieh  oliaraeteri&es  the  age  of  ^s- 
eo^rery  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteonfli  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  would  alone  hayo  been  snffi* 
oient  to  mrevent  the  Spaniards  from  stopping  short  in 
their  eareer.  But  eirciunstaaees  peeuUar  to  Hispaniola 
at  thb  jnneture  ooneurred  with  it  in  extending  their  na* 
vigation  and  eonquests;  The  rigorous  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  having  almost  extirpated  the 
raee,  many  of  the  Spanish  planters,  as  I  have  already 
observed)  finding  it  impossible  to  earry  on  their  wort^ 
with  the  same  vigour  and  profit,  were  obliged  to  look 
out  for  settlements  in  some  country  where  peo^e  were 
not  yet  wasted  by  oppression.  Others,  with  the  in- 
considerate levity  natural  to  men  upon  whom  wealth 
pours  in  with  a  sudden  flow,  had  squandered  in  thought* 
less  prodigality  What  they  acquired  with  ease,  and  w^w 
driven  by  necessity  to  cmkirk  in  the  most  desperate 
schemes,,  in  order  to  retriete  their  affairs.  From  all 
these  causes,  when  ]>on  Oiego  Columbus  proposed  to 
Qonquerthe  island  of  Cuba,  and  to  establish  a  ookuqf 
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there^  many  pertoni  of  ehief  distineCiM  in  HispanMa 

engaged  with  alaetity  in  the  measure.     He  gaire  the 

eonmand  of  the  tvoops  destined  for  th^  senriee  to  IMe« 

go  YeksqueZf  one  of  his  father^s  eompuuons  in  his  «e* 

eond  voyage^  and  who,  having  been  long  settled  hi  BEia« 

paniola,  had  acqnii^  an  fun|Ae  fbrtune,  with  sneh  re^ 

pntation  for  probity  and  prudenee^  that  he  seemed  to  be 

well  qualified  for  cendueting  an  e:ti^editioB  of  irapof^ 

tanee.    Three  hundred  men  were  deemed  snffleient  for 

the  eonquest  of  an  island  of  above  seven  hundred  miles 

in  length,  and  filled  with  inhabitants.     Bnt  they  were 

of  tibe  same  unwariike  eharaeterwith  the  people  of  Ifis- 

paniola*    Thqr  were  not  only  intimidated  by  the  ajqiear- 

anee  of  their  new  pernios,  but  unprepared  to  rf^sist 

them.  For  though,  from  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  took 

possession  of  the  adjaeent  island,   there  was  reason  to 

expeet  a  deseent  on  their  territories,  none  of  the  small 

eommunities  into  whJeh  Cuba  was  divided,  had  eidier 

made  any  provision  for  its  own  defenee,  or  had  formed 

any  eoneerl  f<Hr  their  eommon  safety.   The  only  obstrae. 

tion  the  Spaniards  met  with  was  from  Hatuey#  a  eazique 

who  fled  from  Hispaniola,  and  had  taken  possession  of 

the  eastern  extremity  of  Cnba.    He  stood  upon  the  de* , 

fensive  at  their  first  landing,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 

them  baek  to  their  ships.    His  feeble  troops,  however^- 

were  so<m  broken  and  dispersed  ;  and  he  himself  beLig 

taken  ^soner,   Velasquez,  aeeording  to  the  barbarous 

maxim  of  the  Spamards,  eonsidered  him  as  a  slave  who 

had  taken  arms  against  his  master,  and  eondemned  him 

to  the  flames.    When  Hatney  was  fostened  to  the  st^e, 

a  Franeisean  friar  labouring  to  eonvcrt  him,  promised 

him  immediate  admittance  into  the  Joys  <^  Heaven,  if 

he  would  embraee  the  Christian  faith.     <<Are  there  any 

*«  ^niards,"  says  he,  after  some  pause,  "in  that  re^n 

«<  of  bliss  whieh  you  deseribe  V*  <*Ye8,*'  replied  the  monk, 

«'but  only  such  as  are  worthy  and  good.** '  <'The  l^est  of 

^<them,'*  returned  the  indignant  eazique,  <<havendther 

••worth  nor  goodness ;  I  will  mi  go  to  a  {dace  where  1 


i^nmgr  neet  irttli  we  ^ibftt  aoeursed  mee/'*  This 
di^eadfiil  eumple  of  Tengeanee  struck  the  peqile  of  Cuba 
irkh  saeli  terroWfL  that  they  koareely  gave  any  oj^si- 
tioB  to  tiie  progress  of  their  invaders ;  and  Yelasquezy 
without  the  loss,  of  a  many  annexed  this  exteilsive  and 
ftrtUe  island  to  the  Spanish  monarehy.f 

^XYI.  The  faeilky  with  whieh  this  important  eon^ 
^est  was  eoflipleted>  served  as  an  ineitement  to  other 
im^ertahipgs.  Juan  Foaoe  de  I^eon»  having  acquired 
hath  faope  and  wealth  hy  the  reduetios  of  Puerto  BieOf 
was  impatient  to  engage  in  some  new  enterprise.  He 
fitted  oat  three  ships  at  his  own  e2;pense»  for  a  voyage 
of  diiseoveryf  aoid  his  reputation  soon  drew  together  a 
respeetaUe  body  of  foUo^wers.  Jle  directed  his  eoarse 
tswasdstheLuea^idands;  and  alter  tonehiag  at  sev** 
wa>  of  them^  as  well  as  of  the  Bahama  isles^  he  stood 
ta  the  soHth-west^  and  discovered  a  aountry  hitherto  nn- 
iEHOwn  to  the  Spaniards^  whioh  he  called  Florida^  either 
because  h^' fell  in  with  it  on  Palm  Sunday^  or  oaaeeoiuit 
of  its  gay  and  beantiful  appearanee*  He  attempted  to 
land  in  different  places,  but  met  with  sueh  vigoroiis  ^- 
positlon  from  the  natives^  who  were  fierce  and  warlike, 
as  convineied  him  that  an  increase  of  force  was  requi- 
site to  effeet  a  settlement.  Satisfied  with  having  opon* 
ed  a  eommufiioatioB  with  a  new  country,  of  whose  va- 
lue and  importance  he  conceived  very  sanguine  hopes,  he 
Vfitumed  to  Puerto  Rico,  through  the  channel  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

It  was  not  merely  the  passion  of  searching  for  new 
epuutries  that  prompted  Ponce  de  Leon  to  undertake  this 
voyage ;  he  was  influenced  by  one  of  those  visionary 
ideas,  whieh  at  that  time  often  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  discovery,  and  rendered  it  more  active*  A  tradition 
prevailed  among  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  in  the 
isle  of  Bimini,  one  of  the  Ijucayo8>th«re  was  a  fountain 

*  B.  de  las  Casas,  p.  40. 

t  Hcrrera,  dec.  K  Bb.  ix/c  2,  3,  etc.  Ovicdo,  Oh.  xvii.  c.  3. 
p.  179. 
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of  saeh  wonderful  yirtne  as  to  renow  the  yoiitli,  ati4  to 
recall  the  vigour  of  every  person  wh<>  bathed  in  its  sain* 
tary  waters.  In  hopes  of  finding  this  grand  restomlive^ 
Ponee  de  Leon  and  his  followers  ranged  through  the 
islands^  searching,  with  fruitless  solicitude  and  labouis 
for  the  fountain,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
eitpedition.  That  a  tale  so  fblmloas  AouM  gain  credit 
among  simple  uninstructed  Indians,  is  not  snrprlsingtf 
That  it  should  make  any  impression  upon  ah  enlighten^ 
ed  people,  appears,  in  the  present  age,  altogether  incred- 
ible* The  fact,  however,  i^  certain ;  and  the  most  uu- 
thentic  Spanish  historians  mention  this  extravagant  saily 
of  their  crednlous  countrymen.  The  Spaniards,  at  thai 
period,  v^re  engaged  in  a  career  of  activtty  which  gavo 
a  romantic  turn  to  their  imagination,  and  daily  ^csaiit- 
^  to  them  strange  and  marvellous  oI^eots»  A  New 
Worid  was  opened  to  their  view.  They  visited  islattds 
and  continents,  of  whose  existence,  mankind  in  fermw 
ages,  had  no  eoncqitipn.  In  timse  deUgfatful  countries 
nature  seemed  to  assume  another  form :  every  tree  aiM 
plant  and  animal  was  difibrent  from  those  of  the  ancient 
hemisphere.  They  seemed  to  be  tran^iorte^  into  en«* 
chanted  ground ;  and,  after  the  wonders  which  they  had 
seen,  nothing,  in  the  warmth  and  novelty  of  their  admi« 
ration,  appeared  to  them  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  bC'^ 
yond  belief.  If  the  rapid  succession  of  new  and  strik*- 
ing  scenes  made  such  impression  even  upon  the  sound 
understanding  of  Columbus,  that  he  boasted  of.  having 
found  the  seat  of  Paradise,  it  will  not  appear  strange 
that  Ponce  de  Leon  should  dream  of  discovering  the 
fountain  of  youth.* 

§  XV Jh  Boon  after  the  expedition  to  Florida,  a  discos 
very  of  much  greater  importance  was  made  in  another 
part  of  America.  Balboa,  having  been  raised  to  the  gov- 

♦  P.  Martyr,  decad.  p,  168.  Ensayo  Chronol.  para  la  Hist,  dc 
la  Florida,  por  D.  Gab.  Cardenas,  p.  I.  Oviedo,  lib.  xvi.  c.  1 1. 
Herrera,dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Hist  de  ia  Conq.  de  la  Florida, 
par  Garc  de  la  Vega,  lib.  h  c.  3. 
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l^rameitt  ^  the  small  eolooy  at  Santa  Maria^  iftBarieni 
ligr  the  Tcdiuitary  suffrage  of  his  associates,  was  so  ex- 
tteatefy  desiiS>ud  to  obtain  from  the  crown  a  eonfirma- 
tton  of  their  election,  that  he  despatched  one  of  his  of- 
ieers  to  Spain,  iA  order  10  solieit  a  royal  commission, 
iKiieh  might  invent  him  with  a  legal  title  to  the  supreme 
command*  Conscious^  however^  that  he  could  idot  ex- 
pect success  from  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand's  minis- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  unconneetedy  or  from  negoti- 
ating in  a  court  to  the  arts  of  which  he  was  a  stranger^ 
he  endeaYourcd  to  merit  the  dignity  to  which  he  aspired^  * 
and  aimed  at  performing  some  signal  liertice  thai  would 
secure  him  the  prefereijiee'to  crery  competitor.  Full  of 
this  idea^  he  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacenb 
country,  sulidued  sCTcral  of  the  caziques^  and  collected 
n  eonsiderable  quantity  of  gold,  which  abounded  more 
in  that  part  of  the  continent  than  in  the  islands.  In  one 
of  those  excursions,  the  Spaniards  contended  with  such 
eagerness  about  the  division  of  somd  gold,  that  they 
itete  at  the  point  of  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence  against 
one  another.  A  young  eazique,  who  was  present,  aston- 
ished at  the  high  ialue  which  they  set  upon  a  thing  of 
which  he  did  not  discern  the  use^  tumbled  the  gold  out 
of  th6  liAdance  with  indication ;  and,  turning  to  the 
Spaniards^  «<Why  do  you  quarrel,'^  says  he^  <<about  such 
a  trifle  ?  If  you  are  so  passionately  fond  of  gold,  as  to 
abandon  your  own  country,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquili- 
ty of  distant  nations  tdr  its  sake^  I  will  conduct  you  to 
a  region  where  the  metal,  which  seems  to  be  the  chief 
meet  of  your  admiration  and  desire,  is  so  common  that 
the  meanest  utensils  are  formed  of  it."  Transported 
wtth  what  they  heard,  Balboa  and  hid  conipamoiis  en- 
quired eagerly  where  this  hhpff  country  lay^  and  how 
th^  might  arrive  at  it.  He  iiiformed  tiiem^  that  at  thd 
MstBme  of  Ax  suns,^  that  i^,  of  six  days  journey  towards 
the  south,  they  should  discover  aftother  ocean,  near  to 
which  this  wiialtlqr  khigdom  ^as  situated }  but  if  they 
intended  to  attack  that  powerful  state>  diey  bkosI  as- 
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Soluble  forces  far  superiour  in  number  aad  strengtli  t^ 
thoie  with  which  they  now.  appeared."*^ 

$XyiIL  This  was  the  first  intimation  whioh  the 
Spaniards  reeeiyed  concerning  the  great  sout^m  oeean 
or  the  opulent  and  extensive  country  known  aftorwavds 
by  the  name  of  Peru.  Balboa  had  now  before  him  ob- 
jects suited  to  his  boundless  ambition,  and  the  enterpiris* 
iflg  ardour  of  his  genius*  He  immediately  concluded 
tiie  ocean  which  the  cazique  mentioned  to  be  4hat  f#r- 
which  Columbus  had  searched  without  success  in  this 
part  of  America  in  hopes  of  opening  a  more  direct  earn* 
munication  with  the  East  Indies ;  and  lie  eoqjectured 
that  the  rich  territory  which  had  been  described  to  him 
must  be  part  of  diat  vast  and  opulent  region  of  tjie 
earth.  Elated  with  the  idea  of  performing  what  so 
great  a  man  had  attempted  in  Tain»  and  eager  to  aecom--. 
plish  a  discovery  which  he  knew  would  be  no  less  ac« 
eeptable  to  the  king  than  beneficial  to  his  country,  he 
was  impatient  until  he  could  set  out  upon  this  enter^ise^ 
in  comparison  of  which  all  his  former  exploits  appeared 
inconsiderable.  But  previous  arrangement  and  prepara* 
tion  were  requisite  to  ensure  success*  He  bfgan  widi 
courting  and  securing  the  .friendship  of  the  neighbourin|f 
oaziques.  He  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Hbpaaiolft 
with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  as  a  proof  of  his  past  sae* 
•ess  ^nd  an  earnest  of  his  future  hopes.  By  a  proper, 
distribution  of  this,  tiiey  secured  the  favour  of  the  gor* 
ernor  and  allured  volunteers  into  the  service.  A  consid* 
erable  reinforcement  from  that  island  joined  him>  and 
he  thought  himself  in  a  oondition  to  attempt  the  disoor* 
ery. 

^XDL  The  isthmus  of  Darien  is  not  above  six^ 
ndlesin  breadth ;.b«t  this  neck  of  land,  which  Unds 
together  the  continents  of  North  and  South  Amcrioa,  im 
strengthened  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  stretchini;^ 

*Herref%deo.  1,  lib«ix.c.  2.  GomftrB*  c«  60.  P.  MavtfTir 
dec.  p.  149. 


throflgbits  vfhale  extait»  tfliicii  renders  it  a  barrier  of 
solidity  saffieieat  to  resist  the  impulse  of  two  o}ipo6ite 
O0ea»&  The  mountains  are  coTered  with  fctrests  almost 
ioaeeesfrible.  The  vaUey3  in  that  moist  elimatpy  where 
.it  rains  daring  two-thirds  of  Uie  year,  are  marshy  and 
90  frequently  oreriowed,  ^hat  the  inhabitants  find  it  ne- 
eessary,  in  ma^  places,  to  build  their  houses  upon  trees, 
in  order  to  be  eletated  at  «ome  distance  from  the  damp 
soil,  and  the  odions  reptiles  engendered  in  the  puti*id 
waters.*  Large  rivers  rush  down  with,  impetuous  cur- 
.rcint  from  the  high  graunds.  In  a  region  thinly  inhab- 
ited by  wandering  savages,  the  hand  of  industry  had 
.  done  nothing  to  mitigate  or  correct  those  natural  disad- 
Tantages..  To  march  across  thii»  unexplored  country, 
with  no  other  guides  but  Indians,  whose  fidelity  could 
be  little. trusted,  wa8>  on  all  those  accounts,  the  l^^ldest 
enterinase  on  wUeh  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  ventured 
in  the  New  World*  But  the  intrepidity  of  Balboa  was 
such  as  distiognished  him  among  his  countrymen,  at  a 
period  when  every  adventurer  was  conspicuous  for  dar- 
ing courage.  Nor  was  bravery  his  only  merit ;  he  was 
prudent  in  conduct,  generous,  affable,  and  possessed  of 
those  popular  talents,  which^  in  the  most  desperate  un« 
dertakings,^  inspire  confidence  and  secure  attachment. 
Even  itfter  the  jonotion  of  the  volunteers  from  Hbpan- 
.  iola,  he  was  able  to  muster  only  a  hundred  and  ninety 
men  for  his  cKpedition^  But  tl^y  were  hardy  veterans, 
kiured  to  the  climate  of  America  and  ready  to  follow 
him  through  every  danger*  A  thousand  Indians  attend- 
ed them  to  carry  their  j^vbions ;  and  to  complete  their 
wariike. array,  they  took  with  them  several  of  those 
fierce  dogs^  which  were  no  less  formidable  than  destruc- 
tive to  their  nriced  en^nies* 

^XX«  Balboa  set  out  upon  this  important  expedition 
on  the  first  of  September^  about  the  time  that  the  peri- 
odiod  Jnm  began  to  abat^%    Be  piratoeeded  by  se%  and 

•P.  Martyr^  dec,p.  1S8.         ' 
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mrtthoQtaiii^  diffieuUgr,  t^  the  tenitoii«s  of  a  eaiique 
whose  f  Fieadshj^  he  had  gained  $  hut  no  sooner  did  be 
begin  to  adTanee  into  the  hileriw  par^  of  the  eonntry^ 
than  he  was  retailed  by  eyevy  obstacle^  whieh  he  had 
reason  to  aj^iirehend  from  the  ^atare  of  the  territoryy  <Mr 
the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  oaxiqaesyr 
at  his  approach  fled  to  the  mountains  with  all  their  peo- 
ple and  carried  off  or  ^troyed  whatever  could  afford 
subsistence  to  his  tro^qps.  Othen  eoUeeted  their  sub- 
jects in  order  to  oppose  his  progress^  and  he  quickly  per- 
ceived what  an  arduous  undertaking  it  waSf  to  conduct 
8ueh  a  body  of  men  through  hostile  nations,  aeross  swamps 
and  riversy  and  woods,  whieh  had  never  been  passed  but 
by  straggling  Indians.  Bu^t  by  sharing  in  eveiy  hard- 
ship ^th  the  meanest  soldier^  by  appearing  the  foremost 
to  meet  every  danger,  by  promising  confidently  to  his 
troops  the  enjoyment  of  honour  and  riches  superior  to 
what  had  been  attained  by  the  most  successful  of  their 
countrymen,  he  inspired  them  with  such  enthusiastio 
resolution,  that  they  followed  \dm  without  murmuring* 
"When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into  the  moun- 
tains, a  powerfiol  cazique  appeared  in  a  narrow  pass* 
with  a  numerous  body  of  his  subjects,  to  obstruct  their 
progress.  But  men  who  had  surmounted  so  many  ob- 
stacles, despised  the  opposition  of  sueh  feeble  enemies. 
They  attacked  them  ^ilth  impetuosily,  and  having  dia- 
persed  them  with  much  ease  and  great  slau^ter^  con- 
tinued their  march.  Though  their  guides  liad  represent- 
ed the  breadth  of  the  isthmus  to  be  only  a  journey  of  six 
days,  they  had  abeady  spent  twenty-five  in  forcing  their 
way  through  the  woods  and  mountains.  Many  of  them 
were  ready  to  sink  under  sueh  uninterropted  fatigue  in 
that  sultry  climate^  several  were  taken  ill  of  the  dysen* 
tery  and  other  diseases  frequent  in  that  country^  and  all 
became  impatient  to  reach  the  period  of  their  labours 
and  ^ufTerings.  At  length  the  Indians  assured  them#  that 
t»m  the  top  of  the  next  mouirtain  they  should  discover 
the  ocean  which  was  the  object  ot  theif  wishes*    Wheat 


with  inSvtke  toil,  thry  had  eUmed  up  the  greater  patt  of 
that  steep  ascent,  Balboa  eommanded  his  men  to  hally 
ant!  advanced  alone  to  the  summit,  that  he  might  be  the 
f  rst  who  should  enjoy  a  spectacle  whieh  he  had  so  long 
desired.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  South  Sea  stretching 
in  endless  prospect  below  him,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  an4# 
iifting  up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  retume<l  thanks  to  God# 
•  who  had  conducted  him  to  a  discovery  so  beneficial  to 
his  country,  and  so  honourable  to  himself.  His  follow* 
ers,  observing  hi»  transports  of  joyy  rushed  forward  to 
join  in  his  wonder,  exultation,  and  gratitude.  They 
held  on  their  course  to  the  »%ore  with  alacrity,  when 
Balboa  advancing  up  to  the  middle  in  the  waves  wi& 
his  buckler  and  sword,  took  possession  of  that  ocean  in 
the  name  of  the  king  his  master,  and  Vowed  to  defend 
It,  with  these  arms,  against  all  his  enemies.* 

That  part  of  the  great  Paeiffe'  or  Southern  ocean, 
^htch  Balboa  first  (Uscovered  still  retains  the  name  of 
tite  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  which  he  gave  to  it,  and  h 
^tnuted  to  the  east  of  Panama.  From  several  of  the 
petty  princes,  who  goremed  in  the  districts  adjacent  to 
tliat  gulf,  he  extorted  provisions  and  gold  by  force  of 
armd.  Others  sent  them  to  him  voluntarily.  To  these 
acceptable  presents,  some  of  the  caziques  added  a  oon- 
^fderable  quantity  of  pearls ;  and  he  learned  from  them, 
with  much  satisfaction,  that  pearl  oysters  abonnded  in 
the  sea  which  he  had  dewly  Aseovere^* 

$XX¥.  Together  with  the  aequidtion  of  this  wealth, 
which  served  to  soothe  and  entourage  his  fUlowers,  he 
received  accounts  which  confirmed  his  sangnine  hjopes 
of  fiiture  and  more  extensive  benefits  from  the  expedi- 
tipm  All  the  people  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  con- 
curred in  informing  him  that  there  was  a  mighty  and 
opulent  Ungdom  ^uated  at  a  considerable  «^gtance  to* 
urards  the  aoufh^^east,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  tame 

♦Hcweti,  dec  I.  lib.  %: c  ]>  etc.  Gomara,  <^»  62,  etc  Ti 
Martyr^  dec^  3Q5|  etct 
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animals  to  CM'ry  their  biirdefts.  la  order  to  gire  tiie 
.Spaniards  an  idea  of  these  they  dre^  upon  the  sand  the 
figure  of  I4amas  or  sheep,  afterwards  fluind  in  Perii» 
irhfch  the  Perurians  had  taught  to  perform  sueh  servjees 
nB  they  deseribed.  As  the  Llama^  in  its^  form#  nearly 
resembles  a  camal»  a  beast  of  burden  deemed  peeuliar 
to  Asia»  thiseireumstaoee,  in  omi|unction  with  the  dis* 
eoTery  of  the  pearls,  another  noted  produetion  pf  that 
eoi^ntrj,  tended  to  eonflrln  the  Spaniards  in  their  mis- 
taken theory  with  respeet  to  the  Tieinlty  of  the  Mew 
IVorld  to  the  East  Indies.^ 

$  XXII.  But  though  |he  information  whieh  Balboa  re- 
eeived  from  the  people  on  the  eoast,  as  well  as  his  own 
coDjeetnres  and  hopes,  rendered  him  extremely  impatient 
to  Tifiit  this  utdtnown  eountry^  his  prudenee^  restrained 
)iim  from  attempting  to  invade  it  with  .a  handful  jof 
^eur  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  diseases.! 
lie  determined  to  lead  back  his  followers,  at  present^  to 
tlieir  settlement  ei  Santa  Maria  in  Barien,   and  to  re- 
turn next  season  with  a  force  more  adequate  to  sueh  ma 
arduous  enterprise^    In  order  to  acquire  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  Che  isthmus,  he  marched  bftch  hj  a. 
different  route,  iriiieh  he  found  to  bo  no  less  dangenms 
and  difficult  than  that  which  he  had  fbnneriy  taken. 
But  to  men  elevated  with  success,  and  animated  with 
hope,  nothing  is  insurmountable,     Balboa  returned  ta 
Santa  Maria*  from  which  he  had  been    absent   foor 
months,  with  greater  glory  and  more  treasure  than  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  in  any  expedition  to  the  New 
M^orld.    None  of  Balboa's  officers  distinguished  them- 
selves more  in  this  service  than  Franeiseo  Pizarro,  or 
assisted  with  greater  courage  and  ardour  in  opening  a 
eommunieatten  wkh  those  countries,  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  act  soon  a  most  iUustiriotts  par t,^ 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  2. 
t  See  Note  XXIV. 

\  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  3,6,    Gomiirai  €*  64.    P.  VhxU 
4ec.  p.  239,  etc« 
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^  XKIIi.  Bslboa's  first  «ire  was  to  send  iufbrmaiira 
to  Spain  of  the  important  discovery  wh'ieh  he  had  made  $ 
and  to  demand  a  reinforcement  of  a  thousand  men»  in 
trder  to  attempt  the  eonqueit  of  that  opulent  eottntry, 
eonceming  which  he  hMi  received  such  inviting  inteUi- 
genee.  The  first  account  of  the  diaeovery  of  the  Now 
Woiid  hardly  oecasioned  greater  joy^  than  the  unex* 
peoted  tidings  that  a  passage  was  at  last  found  to  tb(» 
great  southern  oeean«  The  communication  with  thft 
East  Indies^  by  a  course  to  the  westward  of  the  line  of 
demareation  drawn  by  the  P^pe^  seemed  now  to  be  cer* 
tain.  The  vast  weaJkh  w^ich  flowed  into  Portugal  frouK 
its  settlements,  and  conquests  in  that  country^  excited 
the  envy  and  called  forth  the  emulation  of  other  states* 
Ferdinand  hoped  now  to  come  in  fer  a  share  in  this 
laerative  eommeree,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it, 
was  willing  to  make  an  efibrt  beyond  what  Balboa  re- 
hired. But  even  in  this  exertion^  his  jealous  policy^  as 
well  as  the  fktal  antipathy .  of  Fonseca,  now  bishop  of 
Burgos,  to  every  man  of  merit  who  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  New  World,  were  conspicuous*  Notwith* 
standing  Balboa's  recent  services,  which  marked  him 
out  as  the  most  proper  person  to  finish  that  great  un- 
dertaking which  he  had  begun,  Ferdinand  was  so  un* 
generous  as  to  overlook  these,  asd  to  appoint  Pedrarias 
Davila  governor  of  Darien.  He  gave  him  the  command 
of  fifteen  stout  vessds,  and  twelve  hundred  soldiers« 
lliese  were  fitted  out  at  the  puUic  expense,  with  a  li- 
berality  which  Ferdinand  had  never  displayed  in  any 
former  armament  dfcstined  for  the  New  World;  and 
sueh  was  the  ard<^ur  of  the  Spanish  gentlemen  to  fallow 
a  leader  who  was  about  to  eonduet  them  to  a  country^ 
where,  a6  ftme  reported,  they  had  only  to  throw  their 
nets  into  the  sea  and  draw  out  gold,^^  that  fifteen  hun- 
dred embarked  on  boatd  the  fleet,    and  if  they  had  not 

•■HeiTCFa,  dec.  1.  lib,  x.c.  14* 


been  restroiDedf  a  much  sreaier  nundier  would  have  eB-> 
gaged  in  the  serviQe.'^ 

Pedrarias  reached  the  gulf  af  Barien  without  any  re- 
muriAble  accident^  and  immediately  sent  some  of  his 
principal  officers  ashore  to  inform  Balboa  of  hisarrivaU 
with  the  king's  eommissiony  to  be  governor  of  the  colo* 
iqr.  To  thekr  astonishment^  they  found  Balboa,  of  whose 
great  exploits  they  had  heard  so  muefa^  and  of  whose 
opulenee  they  had  formed  such  high  ideas,  clad  in  a 
eanyasjaekety  and  wearing  coarw  hempen  sandals  used 
0iily  by  the  meanest  peasants,  employed,  together  with 
iome  Ittdiansj  in  thatching  his  own  hut  with  reeds* 
Even  in  this  simple  garbt  which  corresponded  so  ill  with 
the  cjqpeetations  imd  wishes  of  his  new  guests,  Balhoa 
reoeived  them  with  dignity.  The  fame  of  his  diseoTc- 
fies  I^  drawn  so  many  adventurers  from  the  islands, 
ibfii  he  eould  now  muster  four  hundred  and  fifty  men* 
j(U  the  head  of  those  daring  veterans,  he  was  more  tham 
It  Biatch  for  the  forces  which  Pedrarias  brought  with 
him.  But  though  his  troops  murmured  loudly  at  the 
igufliiee  of  .the  king  in  superceding  their  eommander^ 
and  complained  that  strangers  would  now  reap  the  fruits 
•f  their  toil  and  success,  Balboa  submitted  with  impli- 
cit obedience  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  received 
Fedrarias  with  all  the  ^ferei^e  due  to  his  charaeter.f   ' 

$XXiy«  Notwithstanding  this  moderation,  to  which 
llpedrarias  owed  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  govern- 
meat*  he  appointed  a  judicial  inquiry  to  be  made  iato^ 
Balboafs  conduct,  while  under  the  command  of  Nlaaes- 
nay  and  imposed  a  considerable  fine  upon  Mm,  tm  ae- 
eoont  of  the  irr^^larities  of  whlfih  he  kad  then  been^ 
guilty.  Balboa  felt  sensibly  the  mortification  of  being 
subjected  to  trial  and  to  punishment  in  a  place  where  he 
Imd  so  lately  occupied  the  first  station.  Pedrarias  could* 
not  conceal  his  jealousy  of  his  superior  merit ;  so  that 

*  flerrera»  dec,  1.  lib.  x.  c.  6,  7^    P.  Msrt)f  ,  dec  p,  177,  396* 
tlbid-clSiU. 
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tte  Tesetttmefit  of  the  otie^  mid  tlie  envy  of  die  otber^ 
gave  rise  to  dissentions  extremely  detrimental  to  the  eoU 
ony.  It  was  threatened  with  a  (Mdamity  still  more  fatal. 
Pedrarias  had  landed  in  Darien  at  a  most  unlucky  timo 
of  the  year^*  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  sea^on^  ill 
that  part  of  the  torrid  zone  where  the  clouds  pour  dovm 
such  torrents  as  are  unknown  in  more  temperate  cli<^ 
mates. t  The  Tillage  of  Santa  Maria  was  seated  in  a 
rich  plain,  enrironed  with  marshes  and ,  woods.  Th^ 
constitution  of  Europeans  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
pestilentiid  influence  of  such  a  situation,  in  a  climate 
naturally  so  noxious,  and  at  a  season  so  peculiarly  un- 
healthy. A  violent  and  destructive  malady  carried  olf 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  aeeompanied  Pedrarias.  AM 
extreme  scarcity  of  provisions  augmented  this  difiiress^ 
as  it  rendered  it  impossible  to  find  proper  refreshment 
for  the  sick,  or  the  necessary  sustenance  for  the  heal« 
fliy4  In  the  space  of  a  month,  above  six  hundred  per* 
sons  perished  in  the  utmost  misery.  Dejection  and  desw 
pair  spread  throughout  the  colony.  Many  principal 
persons  solicited  their  dismission,  and  were  ^ad  to  re- 
linquish alt  their  hopes  of  wealth,  m  order  to  escape 
from  that  pernicious  region.  Pedrarias  endeavoured  to 
divert  those  who  remained  from  brooding  over  their 
misfortunes,  by  finding  them  ^pldyment.  With  this 
view,  he  sent  several  detachments  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country,  to  levy  gold  among  the  natives,  and  to 
search  for  the  mines  in  vrhich  it  was  produced.  Those 
rapacious  adventurers,  more  attentive  to  present  ^n 
than  to  the  means  of  facilitating  their  fiiture  progress^ 
plundered  without  distinction  wherever  they  marched. 
Regardless  of  the  alliances  which  Balboa  had  made 
with  several  of  the  caziques,  they  stripped  them  of  eve- 
ry thing  valuable,  and  treated  them,  as  .well  as  theie 
subrjects,  ynOk  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty.     By 

•  Julv. 

t  Richard  Hist  Naturelle  de  TAir,  torn.  i.  p.  204. 

t  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  14.    P.  Martyr,  decad.  p.  372. 
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th<4r  tyi'diiDy  Mid  exactioasf  which  Pedrarias^  eith^ 
from  want  of  authority  or  of  inclination,  did  not  re- 
fftrain,  all  the  country  from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua  was  desolated,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  inconsiderately  deprived  of  the  advantages  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  the  friendship  of  the  na* 
tives,  in  extending  their  conquest  to  the  South  Sea.  Bal- 
boa^ who  saw  with  concern  that  such  ill-judged  proceed- 
ings, retarded  the  execution  of  his  favourite  scheme, 
sent  violent  remonstrances  to  Spsdn  against  the  impru- 
dent government  of  Pedrarias,  which  had  ruined  a  hap- 
py and  flourishing  colony.  Pedrarias,  on  the  other 
hand,  accused  hjm  of  having  deceived  die  king'hy  mag- 
idfying  his  own  exploits,  as  welt  as  by  a  false  represen- 
tation of  the  opulence  and  value  of  the  country.* 

4  XXY.  Ferdinand  became  sensible,  at  length,  of  his 
imprudence  in  siiperceding  the  most  active  and  experi- 
enced officer  he  had  in  the  New  World,  and  by  way  of 
compensation  to  Balboa,  appointed  him  JlddanUidOf  or 
lieutenant  Governor  of  the  countries  upon  the  South  Sea, 
With  very  extensive  privileges  and  authority.  At  the 
same  time  he  enjoined  Pedrarias  to  support  Balboa  ia 
all  his  operations,  and  to  C4^sult  with  him  concern- 
ing every  measure  which  he  himself  pursued.  But  to 
efl^t  such  a  sudden  try sition  from  inveterate  enmity 
to  pellet  confidence,  exceeded  Ferdinand's  jiower.  Pe- 
drarias continued  to  treat  -  his  rival  with  neglect ;  and 
3al)[M>a's  fortune  being  exhausted  by  the  payment  of  his 
flne  and  other  exactions  of  Pedrarias,  he  could  not  make 
,  suitable  preparations  for  taking  possession  of  his  new 
government.  At  length,  by  the  interposition  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  bishop  of  Darien,  they  were  brought 
to  a  reconciliation  5  and,  in  order  to  cement  this  union 
more  firmly,  Pedrarias  agreed  to  give  his  dai^hter  in 
marriage  to  Balboa.     The  first  efiect  of  their  conconi 

*  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  x.  c.  15.  dec.  3.  c.  !>  etc.  Gromara,  c 
66.  P.  MaitTr,  dec.  S.  c.  10.  ReUdon  de  B.  debui  Casas, 
p.  13. 
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vasy  that  Balboa  was  permitted  to  make  sereral  small 
Incursions  into  tlie  eountry.    These  he  conducted  vfiA 
such  prudence,  as  added  to  the  reputation  which  he  had 
already  acquired.     Many  adyenturers  resorted  to  him» 
and^  with  the  countenance  and  aid  of  Pedrarias^  he  be* 
gan  to  prepare  for  his  expedition  to  the  Soath  8ea«     Ii 
order  to  accompGsh  tliis^  it  was  necessary  to  buHd  Yes<> 
sels  capable  of  conveying  his  troops  to  those  proyincet 
which  he  purposed  to  invade.    After  surmounting  many 
obstacles,  and  enduring  a  variety  of  those  hardships 
which  were  the  portion  of  the  conquerors  of  America, 
he  at  length  finished  four  small  brigantines.*    In  these^ 
with  three  hundred  chosen  men,  a  force  superiour  to 
that  with  which  Pi^arro  afterwards  undertook  the  same 
expedition,  he  was  ready  to  sail  towards  Peru,  when  he 
received  an  unexpected  message  from  Pedrarias.f     As 
his  reconciliation  ^lith  Balboa  had  never  been  cordial, 
the  progress  which  his  son-in-law  was   making,  revived 
his  ancient  enmity,  and  added  to  its  rancour.  He  dread* 
ed  the  prosperity  and  elevation  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
injured  so  deeply.    He  suspected  ihat  success  would  en- 
courage hi;n  to  aim  at  independence  upon  his  jurisdiction 
•—and  so  violently  did  the  passions  of  hatred,  /ear^  and 
jealousy,  operate  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify his  vengeance,  he  scrupled  lot  to  defeat  an  enter- 
prise of  the  greatest   moment  to  his  country.     Under 
pretexts  which  were  false,   but  plausible,   he  desired 
Balboa  to  postpone  his  voyage  for  a  short  time,   and  to 
repair  to  Ada,  in  order  that  he  might  have  an  interview 
with  liim«    Balbok,  with  the  unsuspicious  confidence  of 
a  man  conscious  of  no  crime,  instantly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons ;  but  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  place,  he  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  Pedrarias,  whose  impatience  to  sa- 
tiate his  revenge  did  not  snfier  him  to  languisli  long  in 

•A.  D.  15ir. 
•  t  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  U,  13,  21. 
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fonfiietiieiit.  Ju%es  were^  iaime^atelj  appeinled  to 
ppoeeed  to  hiR  tariid.  An  accusatiofi  of  disleyaltjf^  to  the 
kiBgy  and  of  an  intention  to  revolt  against  the  governor^ 
va$  preferred  against  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  piro- 
nouneed ;  and  though  the  judges  who  passed  it,  seeond- 
ed  by  the  whole  eolonj,  interceded  warmly  for  his  pai« 
don,  Pedrarias  oontinued  inexorable ;  and  the  Spanifl^t 
Iteheld)  with  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  public  exe- 
eution  of  a  man^  whoip  they  unirersally  deemed  more 
capable  than  any  who  had  borne  command  in  Ameriea, 
of  forming  and  aceomplishitig  great  designs.*  Upon  bis 
deaths  the  expedition  which  he  had  planned  was  rel  in- 
wished.  Pedrarias,  notwithstanding  the  violence  and 
iigustioe  of  his  proeeedingSy  was  not  only  screened  from 
punishment  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  bishop  of 
Burgos  and  other  courtiers,  but  continued  in  power* 
Soon  after^  he  obtained  permission  to  remove  the  colo- 
ny from  its  unwholesome  station  of  Santa  Maria,  to  Pa« 
nama^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  though 
tt  did  not  gain  mueh  in  point  of  healtbfulness  by  the 
change,  the  commodious,  situation  of  this  new  settle- 
mmi  contributed  greatly  ifi  facilitate  tbe  subsequent 
ionquests^of  the  Spaniards  in  the  extensive  countries 
situated  upon  the  southern  oeean.f 

$XXYI.  During,  th^e  transactions  in  Darien,  the 
history  of  which  ii  was  proper  to  carry  on  in  an  loiin- 
terrupted  tenor,  several  Important  events  occurred  with 
respect  to  the  discovery,  th^  conquest^  and  government, 
of  other  provinces  in  the  New  World.  Ferdinand  was 
so  intent  upon  opening  a  communication  with  'the  Mo- 
lucca or  Spice  islands  by  the  west,  that,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  he  fitted  out  two  ships 
at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  attempt  such  a  voyage, 
Md  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis, 
who  was  deemed  one  of  the  most  skilful  navigators  in 

•  Herrcra,  dec  1*  lib.  ii.  c  31,  32, 
t  Ibid.  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c  1. 
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^ide.  He  sto6d  ftleng  tbe  eoaat  of  South  Avioirte% 
and  Qi»  the  first  of  J^oary  one  thousand  ftre  hundred 
and  sixteen^ -entered  a  river  whieh  he  ealled  Jweirfi^ 
where  an  extea^e  eommeree  19  ao^r  cHpmed  oa.  Fr«m 
ihehoe  be  proceeded  to  a  gpaeioas  bay^  whieh  he  ga^ 
posed  to  be  the  eatraiiee  into  a  strait  that  eomimmicat- 
ed  with  the  liidian  ocean  i  but  apon  adTaaeing  Ikrthert 
he  foti^  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  Rio  de  Plata^  one  qt  the 
Tast  rivers  by  which  the  soutbei^  contineat  of  Ameriea 
is.  watered.  In  endeavouriag  to  make  a  descent  in  this 
ieouatry^  De  Solis^  and  several  of  bis  crew  were  slab 
by  the  natives,  who,  in  sight  of  the  «h%)s,  eut  their  bo- 
dies in  pieces,  roasted  and  devoured  them.  Discota^ag* 
ed  with  the  loss  of  their  commander,  aad  terrilled  at 
this  shocking  spectacle,  the  surviving  Spaniards  set  sail 
for  £iirope,  without  aiming  at  any  farther  discovery.? 
lliongh  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  it  was  not  with* 
out  benefit.  It  turned  the  attention  of  ingenious  mea 
i6  this  course  of  navigation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  fibrtunate  voyjige,  by  which,  a  few  years  poster^ 
odr  to  this  period,  the  great  design  that  Ferdinand  had 
in  view  was  accomplished.  ^  , 

$  XXTII.  Though  the  Spaniards  were  thus  actively 
employed  in  extending  their  discoveries  and  setttements 
in  America,  they  still  eonside«ed  Hispaniola  as  their 
principal  colony,  and  the  seat  of  *  government.  Boa 
Deigo  Columbus  wanted  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  have  rendered  the  members  of  thi^  colony,  who  we^p 
most  immediately  under  his  jurlsdietlon,  prosperous  and 
happy.  But  he  was  circumscribed  in  ajl  his  operations 
by  the  suspicious  policy  of  Ferdinand,  who  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  under  pretexts  the  most  frivolous,  retrench- 
ed his  privileges,  and  encouraged  the  treasurer,  the 
judges,  and  other  subordinate  officers,  to  counteract  his 
measures,  and  to  dispute  his  authority.  ■  The  most  val- 
uable prerogative  which  the  governor  possessed,   was 

•  Herrera,  dec.  3.  Kb.  I.  c.  7.    P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  Sir. 
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ttet  of  distributing  Indikns  among  the  Spaniards  settled 
in  the  island.    The  rigorous  servitude  of  those  unhappy 
men  having  been  but  little  mitigated  b;^  all  the  regula- 
tions in  their  favour,  the  power  of  parcelling  out  such 
neeessarjr  instruments  of  labour  at  pleasure,  secured  to 
&e  governor  great  influence  in  the  colon j.     In  orde^r  to 
strip  him  of  this,  Ferdinand  created  a  nevr  office,  mih 
the  power  of  distributing  the  Indians,  and  bestowed  it 
upon  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  a  relation  of  Zapata,  his 
confidenftial  minister.    Mortified  with  the  injustice,  as 
well  as  indignity,  of  this  invasion  upon  his  rights,  in  a 
point  so  essential,  Don  Biego  could  no  longer  remafn  In 
a  place  where  his  pow^r  and   consequ€(kice  were  almost 
annihilated.    He  repaired  to  Spain  with  the  vain  hopes 
.Of  obtaining  redress."*     Albuquerque  entei*ed  upon  liis 
office  with  all  the  rapacity  of  aa  indigent  adventurer, 
impatient  to  amass  wealth.    He  began  with  taking  the 
exact  number  of  Indians  in  the  island,  and  found  that, 
from  sixty  thousand,-  who,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eight,  survived  after  all  their  suficrtngs^ 
they  were  now  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand*    These  he 
threw«ihto  separate  division^  or  lots,  atid  bestowed  them 
upon  such  as  were  willing  to  purchase  them  at  the  high- 
est price.    By  this  arbitrary  distribution,  several  of  the 
Datives  were  removed  from  their  original  habitations, 
Inany  were  taken  from  their  ancient  masters,  and  all  of 
them  sulljected  to  heavier  burdens,  and  to  more  intoler- 
able lafiour,  in  order  to  reimburse  their  new  proprietors. 
Those  additional  calamities  completed  the  misery,  and 
hastened  on  the  extinction  of  this  wretched  and  inno- 
eent  race  of  men.f 

JXXVIlI.  The  violence  of  these  proceedings,  toge- 
ther with  the  fatal  eonsequences  which  attended  them, 
not  only  excited  complaints  among  such  as  thought  them-  * 
selves  a^rieved,  but  totiehed  the  hearts  of  all  who  re* 

»  Ilerrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  ix.  c  5.  lib.  x.  c.  \% 
t  Ibid.  dec.  I.  Hb.  X.  c.  U. 
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tained  tmj  seiitimeDts  of  humaiiily*  From  flie  tfaae  tlmt 
l^oclesia^ft  were  seat  as  instruetors  into  America)  they 
perceired  that  the  rigour  y/fiA  which  their  eountrymea 
treated  the  natives,  rendered  their  ministry  altogether 
fruitless.  The  ptissionaries,  in  eonformily  to  the  mild 
spirit  of  that  religion  which  they  were  employed  to  pnl^r 
lish,  eai^ly  remonstrated  against  the  maxims  of  the 
planters,  with  respect  to  ihe  Americans,  and  o^ndemn* 
ed  iike  rcpjartimkntoSf  or  distrihutions,  by  Which  they 
were  given  up  as  slaves  to  thei^  conqnerors,  as  no  less 
contrary  to  natural  justice  and  the  precepts  of  Cb^isti* 
fuiity,  than  to  sound  pc^icy.  The  Bominicans,  to  whom 
the  instruction  of  the  Americans  was  originally  com- 
mitted, we|-e  most  vehement  in  testifying  against  the  re* 
porttmtetUos.  In  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  deven,  Montesino,  one  of  their  most  eminent  preach- 
ers, inveighed  against  this  practice  in  the  great  church 
at  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  popular 
eloquence.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  principal  officer^ 
of  the  colony,  and  aA  the  laymen  who  had  been  his 
hearers,  complained  of  the  monk  to  his  superiours; 
but  they,  instead  of  condemning,  applauded  his  doctrine, 
as  equally  pious  and  reasonable.  The  Franciscans,  in- 
fluenced by  the  spirit  of  opposition  and  rivalship  which 
subsists  between  the  two  orders,  discoveVed  some  incli- 
nation to  take  part  with  the  laity,  and  to  espouse  the  de- 
fence of  the  reparttm&nto^.  But  as  they  could  not  with 
decency  give  their  avowed  approbation  to  a  system  of 
oppressioii,  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  they 
endesivoured  to  palliate  what  they  could  not  justify,  and 
alleged,  in  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  their  countrymen^ 
that  it  wiis  impossible  to  carry  on  any  improvement  in 
the  colony,  unless  the  Spaniards  possessed  such  domin- 
ion over  the  natives,  that  they  oould  compel  them  to 
labour.* 

•  Herrera^dec  1.  lib.  viii.  c.  J 1-    OviedOjlib.  fii.  c.  6.  p»  tr. 
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$!SXIX.  The  DominieaBs,  regardless  of  sneh^  po)iti- 
eal  and  interested  eonsMeralKmcr^  would  not  relax  in  any 
i^gree  (be  rigour  of  their'  sentiments^  and  even  refused 
to  absolYe,  or  admit  to  the  saeratoent,  su^h  of  their 
eountrymen  as  eontinued  to  hold  the  natives  in  servi- 
tude.*' Both  parties  applied  to  the  king  for  his  decision 
in  a  matter  of  sueh  importance*  Ferdioand  empower-* 
ed  a  committee  of  his  privy-comicil,  assisted  by  som^ 
of  the  most  eminent  eiyiiians  and  divines  in-  Spain>  to 
hear  the  deputies  sent  from  Hispaniola,  in  support  of 
their  respeelive  opinions.  After  a  long  discussion,  the 
i^culatlve  point  in  controversy  was  determined  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Dominicans^  the  Indians  were  declared  to 
be  a  free  people,  entitled  to  all  the  natural,  rights  of 
iden ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  repartimu 
entos  were  continued  upon  their  ancient  footing.f  As 
this  determination  admitted  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Dominicans  founded  their  opinion,  they  renewed  their 
efforts  to  obtain  relief  for  the  Indians  with  ad^ional 
boldness  and  zeal.  At  length,  in  order  to  quiet  the  co- 
lony, which  was  alarmed  by  their  remonstrances  and 
censures,  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  of  his  privy  coun- 
eil,  declaring,  that  after  mature  consideration  of  thts 
ApostoKe  Bull,^nd  other  titles  by  which  the  crown  of 
Castile  claimed  a  right  to  its  possessiops  in  the  New 
World,:|:  the  servitude  of  the  Indians  was  warranted  both 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man ;  that  unless  they  were 
subjected  to  th^  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  com- 
pelled to  reside  under  their  inspection,  it  would  be  *  im- 
possible to  reclaim  them  from  idolatry,  or  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christiaa  faith ;  that  no 
farther  scruple  ought  to  be  entertained  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  the  repartknientos,  as  theldng  and  coun- 
cil were  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  that  upon  their 
own  eonseienoes ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Dominicans^ 


♦  Ovledo,  lib.  ili.  c.  6,  p.  97. 

t  Hcrrera,  dec  1.  lib.  viii  c.  21.  Kb.  ix.  c.  5. 

»  A.  D.  1313. 
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and  monks  of  other  religious  or«k^ra^  should  abstain^ 
for  the  future^  from  those  invectives^  which,  from  an 
excess  of  charitable  but  ill-informed  zeal,  they  had  ut- 
tered against  the  practice. "^ 

That  his  intention  of  adhering  to  this  decree  might  be 
fully  uniterstoodf  Fei*dinand  conferred  new  grants  of  In- 
dians upon  several  of  his  courtiers.f  But  in  order  that 
he  might  not  seem  altogether  inattentive  to  the  rights 
of  humanity,  he  published  an  edict,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  provide  for  the  mild  treatment  of  the  Indians 
under  the  yoke  to  which  he  subjected  them  3  he  tegu- 
lated  the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  should  be  re- 
quired to  perform  |  he  prescribed  the  mode  in  which 
they  should  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  gave  directions  with 
resi>eet  to  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christi-^ 
an]ty4 

«  $  XXX.  But  the  Dominicans,  who  from  their  expe- 
rience of  what  was  passed,  judged  concerning  the  future^ 
soon  perceived  the  inefiicacy  of  those  provisions,  and 
foretold,  that  as  long  as  It  was  the  interest  of  individu^ 
als  to  treat  the  Indians  with  rigour>  no  public  regula- 
tions eould  render  their  servitude  mild  or  tolerable* 
They  considered  it  as  vain  to  waste  their  own  time  and 
strength  in  attempting  to  communicate  the  sublime 
truths  of  religion  to  men  whose  spirits  were  broken,  and 
their  faculties  impaired  by  oppression.  Some  of  them, 
in  despair,  requested  the  permission  of  their  superiors 
to  remove  to  the  continent,  and  to  pursue  the  object  of 
their  mission  among  such  of  the  natives  as  were  not  hith- 
erto corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  Spaniards,  or  alien- 
ated by  their  cruelty  from  the  Christian  faith.  Such ' 
as  remained  in  Hispaniola  continued  to  remonstrate, 
with  decent  firmness,  against  the  servitude  of  the  In- 
dians.^ 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 
t  See  Note  XXV. 
f  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

$  Ibid.  lib.  L  c.  14.   Touron.  Hist,  Qcner.  de  l*Amcrique,  torn 
i.  p.  252. 
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$  XSXI.  The  Tjolent  operations  of  Albaquerque^  the 
new  distribtitor  of  the  Indians^  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
Dominieans  against  the  repartimientost  and  ealled  forth 
an  advocate  for  that  oppressed  people^  vi^ho  possessed  all 
the  coAirage,  the  talents^  and  activity  requisite  in  sup- 
porting such  a  desperate  cause.    This  was  Bartholo* 
mew  de-  las  Casas»  a  native  of  Seville^  and  one   of  the 
clergymen  sent  out  with  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage 
to  Hispaniola^  in  order  to  settle  in  that  island.     He  ear- 
ly adoptf'd  the  opinion  prevalent   among  ecclesiastics^ 
iffith  rcBpeet  to  the  unlawfulness  of  reducing  the  natives 
to  servitude  ^  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  sincer- 
ity of  Ills  conviction,  he  relinquished  all  the  Indians  who 
had  falJen  to  his  own  share  in  the  division  of  the  inhab- 
itaots  uiuoag  their  conquerors,  declaring  that  he  should 
ever  bewail  his  own  misfortune  and  guilt,  in  having  ex- 
ercised for  a  moment  this  impious  dominion  over  his 
fellow-creatnres.'^  From  {hat  time,  he  became  the  avow- 
ed patron  of  the  Indians  ;   and  by  his  bold  interpositiom 
in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  by  the  respect  due  to   his 
abilities  and  character,  he  had  often  the  merit  of  setting 
some  bounds  to  the  excesses  of  his  countrymen.    He 
did  not  fail  to  remonstrate  warmly  against  the  proeeed- 
ings  of  Albuquerque,  and,    though  he  soon  found   that 
attention  to  his  own  interest  rendered  this  rapacious  offi- 
cer deaf  to  admonition,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wretched 
people  whose  cause  he  Iiad  espoused.     He  instantly  set 
Out  for  Spain  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  opening 
the  eyes  and  softening  the  heart  of  Ferdinand,  by  that 
.  striking  picture  of  the  oppression  of  his  subjects,  which 
he  would  exhibit  to  his  view.f 

$  XXXII.  He  easily  obtained  admittance  to  the  king^ 
whom  he  found  in  a  declining  state  of  health.      Widi 

•  Fr.  Aug.  Davilla  Padilla  Hist,  de  la  Fundacion  de  la  Pro- 
vincia  de  St  Jago  de  Mexico,  p.  303,  304.  Herrcra,  dec.  1.  lib. 
X.  c.  12. 

t  Herrera,  dec.  1.^.  x,  c.  12.  Dec.  2.  Ub  i.  c,  11.  Davilla 
Padilla  Hist.  p.  304. 
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much  f  reedom^  and  no  less  eloquenee^  he  reptemntti  t0 
him  all  the  fatal  eSeets  of  the  repartimkntos  m  the  New 
World,  boldl/ebarging  him  with  the  guilt  of  having 
authorized  this  impious  meaaure,  which  had  brought 
misery  and  destruction  upon  a  numerous  and  innocent 
race  of  men,  whom  Providence  had  placed  under  hit 
protection.  Ferdinand,  whose  mind  as  well  as  body  was 
much  enfeebled  by  his  distemper,  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  charge  of  impiety,  which  at  another  juncture  he 
would  have  despised.  He  listened  with  deep  compune- 
tion  to  the  discourse  of  Las  Casas,  and  promised  t»  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  means  of  redressing  the 
evil  of  which  he  complained.  But  death  prevented 
him  from  executing  his  resolution.  Charles  of  Austria^ 
to  whom  all  his  crowns  devolved,  resided  at  that  time 
in  his  paternal  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.  Lat 
Casas,  with  his  usual  ardour,  prepared  immediately  to 
set  out  for  Flanders,  in  order  to  occupy  the  ear  of  tha 
young  monarch,  when  cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  as  re* 
gent,  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Castile,  com- 
manded him  to  desist  from  the  journey,  and  engaged  to 
hear  his  complaints  in  person. 

$  XXXIXL  He  accordingly  weighed  the  matter  vrith 
attention  equal  to  its  importance ;  and  as  his  impetuous 
mind  delighted  in  schemes  bold  and  uncommon,  he  soon 
fixed  upon  a  plan  which  astonished  the  ministers,  train- 
ed  up  under  the  foi^mal  and  cautious  administration  of 
Ferdinand.  Witliout  regarding  either  the  rights  of  Don 
Siego  Columbus,  or  the  regult^tions  established  by. the 
late  king,  he  resqlved  to  send  three  persons  to  Ameriei^ 
as  superintendauls  «f  all  the  colonies  there,  with  author** 
ky,  after  examining  all  circiunstances  on  the  spot^  to 
decide  finally  with  respect  to  tiie  point  in  question.  It 
was  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  delicacy  to  choose  men 
qualified  for  f  uch  an  important  station.  As  all  the  lay- 
men settled  in  America,  or  who  had  been  consulted  in 
the  administration  of  that  department,  had  givra  their 
opinion  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  keep  possession  of 
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their  new  settlementfi^  unless  they  were  allowed  to  retain 
tbeli^  dominion  oyer  tbe  Indiai|8^  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  rely  on  their  impartiality,  and  determined  to  com* 
mit  the  trust  to  ecclesiastics.  As  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  had  already  espoused  <^po8ite  sides  in  the 
controversy,  he,  from  the  same  principle  of  imparti- 
ality, excluded  bdth  these  fraternities  from  the  commis- 
sion. He  confided  his  choice  to  the  monks  of  St.  Je- 
rome, a  small,  but  respectable  order  in  Spain.  With 
thie  assistance  of  their  general,  and  in  concert  with  lau^ 
Casas,  he  soon  pitched  upon  three  persons  whom  he 
deemed  equal  to  the  charge.  To  them  he  joined  Zuazo, 
a  private  lawyer  of  distinguished  probity  with  unbound- 
ed power  to  regulate  all  judicial  proceedings  in  the  col- 
onies. Las  Casas  was  appointed  to  accompany  them, 
with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  Indians.* 

§  XXXIV.  To  vest  such  extraordinary  powers,  as 
might  at  once  overturn  the  system  of  government  estab- 
lished in  the  New  World,  in  four  persons,  who,  from 
their  humble  condition  in  life,  were  little  entitled  to 
possess  this  high  authority,  a{^ared  to  Zapata,  and 
other  ministers  of  tbe  late  king,  a  measure  so  wild  and 
dangerous,  that  they  refused  to  issue  the  despatches  ne- 
cessary for  carrying  it  into  execution.  But  Ximenes  was 
not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  brook  oj^osition  to  any  of 
his  schemes.  He  sent  for  the  refractory  ministers,  and 
addressed  them  in  such  a  tone,  that  in  the  utmost  con- 
Btemation  they  obeyed  his  orders.f  The  superintend- 
ents, with  their  associate  Zuaeo,  and  X«a8  Casas,  sailed 
tor  St.  Domingo.  Upon  their  arrival,  the  first  act  of 
their  authority  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  the  Indians  who 
had  been  granted  to  the  Spanish  courtiers,  or  to  any 
persra  not  residing  in  America.  This,  together  wi^ 
the  information  which  had  been  received  from  Spain 
eonoeming  the  object  of  the  eonimissioB,  spread  a  gen* 

♦  Henem,  dec.  X  F*.  ii.  c.  3- 

tiwd.ca. 
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eral  alarm.  The  eolonists  concluded  that  they  were  to 
be  deprived  at  once  of  the  hwds  with  whioh  they  car- 
ried on  their  labour^  and  that,  of  consequence^  ruio 
was  unavoidable.  But  the  fafthers  of  St.  Jerome  pro- 
ceeded with  such  caution  and  prudence^  as  soon  dissi- 
pated all  their  fears.  They  discovered^  in  evei7  step  of 
their  conduct^  a  hinowledge  of  the  worlds  and  of'  affairs* 
which  is  seldom  acquired  in  a  cloister ;  and  displayed  a 
moderation  as  well  as  gentleness  still  more  rare  among 
persons  trained  up  in  the  solitude  aAd  austerity  of  a 
monastic  life.  Their  ears  were  open  to  information 
from  every  quarter,  they  compared  the  different  ac- 
counts which  they  reeled,  and,  after  a  mature  consi- 
deration of  the  whole,  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  the 
state  of  the  colony  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  the 
plan  proposed  by  Las  Casas,  and  recommended  by  the 
Cardinal.  They  plain|y  perceived  that  the  E^mniards 
stfttled  in  America  were  so  few  in  number,  that  they 
eottld  neither  work  the  mines  whidt  had  been  opened, 
nor  cultivate  the  country ;  that  they  depended  for  effect- 
ing both  upon  the  labour  of  the  natives,  and  if  deprived 
of  it,  they  must  instantly  rcHnqnish  their  conquests,  or 
give  up  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from 
th^m^that  no  allurement  was  so  poweiful  as  to  sur- 
mount die  natural  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  any  labo- 
rious effort,  and  that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  a 
master  could  compel  them  to  work ;  and  if  they  were 
not  kept  constantly  un(|er  the  ^e  and  discipline  of  a 
superior,  so  great  was  their  natural  listlessness  and  indif- 
ference, that  they  would  neither  attend  to  religious  in- 
struction, nor  observe  those  rite»  of  Christianity  which 
they  had  been  already  taught.  Upon  all  those  accounts^ 
the  superintendents  foimd  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the  re- 
fortimicntos,  and  to  suffer  the  Indians  to  remain  under 
Bulgeetion  to  theii^  Spanish  masters.  They  used  their  ut* 
most  endeavours,  however,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects 
of  this  establishment,  and  to  secure  to  the  Indians  the 
consolation  of  the  best  treatment  compatible  with  a  state 
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•f  servitude.  For  this  pturpose^  tikey  reiif  ed  former  regu* 
lationsy  they  preserved  new  ones»  they  ne^eeled  no  eir- 
euftstanee  that  tended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  yoke } 
aad  by  their  authorUy^  tlieir  example^^and  their  esdiorta* 
tloM,  they  laboured  to  inspire  their  eountrymen  with  sea** 
timents  of  equity  and  gentleness  towards  the  unhapigr 
people  upon  whose  industry  they  d^ended*  Zuazo^  in 
his  department  seeonded  the  endeavours  of  the  superin* 
tendants»  He  reformed  die  eonrts  of  justice  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  their  decisions  equitable  as  well  as 
expeditions^  and  introduced  various  regulations  which 
greatly  improved  the  interior  police  of  the  colony.  The 
satisfiietion  whieh  his  conduct^  and  that  of  the  superiu'* 
tendents  gave^  was  now  universal  mnong  the  Sj^aniards 
settled  in  the  New  Worlds  and  all  admired  the  boldne«i 
of  Ximenes^  in  having  departed  from  the  ordinary  path  of 
business  in  forming  his  {dan,  as  well  as  his  sagacity^  in 
pitching  upon  persons^  whose  wisdom^  moderation^  and 
disinterestedness  rendered  them  worthy  of  this  faig^i 
trust.* 

$  XXXT*  Las  Casas  alone  was  dissatisfied.  The  pru- 
dential considerations  which  influenced  the  superiniea- 
dents,  made  no  impression  upon  him.  He  regarded  their 
idea  of  aecommodating  their  eondaet  to  the. state  of  the 
oolony,  as  the  maxim  of  an  unhallowed  timid  p«li^# 
which  tolerated  what  was  unjust,  because  it  was  boneiS-' 
eial.  He  contended^  that  the  Indians  w^re  by  natuie 
f  ree^  and,  as  their  protector,  he  required  the  superio- 
tendants  not  to  bereave  them  of  the  common  privileges 
of  humanity.  They  received  his  most  virulent  remc^i- 
strances  without  emotion,  but  adhered  firmly  to  their 
own  system.  The  Spanish  pkinters  did  not  bear  with 
him  so  patiently,  and  were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces 
fbi^  insisting  in  a  requisition  so  odious  to  them.  Las 
Casas,   in  order  to    screen  himself  from  their  ragf:, 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  tib.  ii.  c  15.    Remesal  Hist.  Gener.  lib-  ^ 
e.  14,  U,  16. 
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ISimd  it  B^essary  to  tftke  sfaelter  in  a  e#«T6ii9tf  Mdperi- 
eeiTUig  that  all  liis  efforts  in  Ameriea  were  fruittew  h$ 
9O0B  set  oat  for  Euroj^e,  with  a  fixed  res^utioB  not  tt ' 
abandon  the  protection  of  a  people  whom  he  deemed  to 
he  emelly  <^pressefl.* 

$  XXXYI.  Had  Ximenes  retained  that  figour  of  mind 
wtth  which  he  asttaUy  applied  to  buainesSf  Las  Casas 
must  have  met  with  no  Tery  gracious  reception  upon  hi* 
return  to  Spain*  But  he  found  the  Cardinal  languish- 
ing under  a  mortal  distemper^  and  preparing  to  iposign 
Us  authority  to  the  young  Idngt  who  was  daily  expect- 
ed from  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  arrived^  took  pos- 
sess^an  of  the  goyernmenty  and^  by  the  death  of  XimeneSf 
lost  a  minister^  whose  abilities  and  integrity  entitled 
him  to  direct  his  aSairs.  Many  of  the  Flemish  nobili:^ 
Imd  accompanied  their  soYcreign  to  Spain,  From  that 
warm  predilection  to  his  einmtrymen»  which  was  natu- 
ral at  his  age,  he  consulted  them  with  respect  to  all  the 
transactions  in  his  new  kingdom^  and  they^  with  an  in- 
discreet cagemessy  intruded  themselTes  into  eTery  busi- 
nessy  and  seized  ahnost  every  department  of  administra- 
ti0n4  The  direction  .of  t]u9  Amerieaa  affiurs  was  an 
object  too  alluring  to  esea^  their  attention^  Las  Casas 
obserred  their  growing  influeneCf  and  tbouich  projectors 
are  usually  too  sanguine  to  condnct  their  s^emes  with 
much  ^xterityy  he  possessed  a  bustling  indefatigable 
aetivity,  which  sometimes  aceomplisiies  its  purposes 
with  greater  su^eess^  than  the  most  exquisite  diseem* 
ment  and  address.  He  courted  the  Flemish  ministers 
with  assiduity.  He  represented  to  tlmn  Ike  absurdity 
of  all  the  maxims  hitherto  adopted  with  respect  to.  the 
goremment  of  America,  particularly  during  the  admin- 
4stration  of  Ferdinand,  and  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
tho^e  arrangements  which  Ximenes  liad  iritrodueed.  The 
memory  of  Ferdinand  was  oditas  to  the  Flemings.  The 

*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  16. 
+  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol/ii.  p.  4J. 
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superiour  Tirtue  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  had  long  been 
the  object  of  their  envy.  They  fondly  wished  to  hare  a 
fdausible  pretext  for  eondenuiing  the  measures^  both  of 
the  monareh  and  of  the  minister,  and  of  reflecting  some 
discredit  on  their  poUtiGal  wisdom.  The  friends  of  Doil 
Diego  Columbus^  as  well  as  the  Spanish  courtiers^  who 
had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Cardinal^s  administration, 
joined  Las  Casas  in  censuring  the  scheme  of  sending  su- 
perintendants  to  America.  This  union  of  so  many  in«> 
terests  and  passions  was  irresistible  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  fathers  of  St  Jerome,  together  with 
their  associate  Zuazo,  were  recalled.  Roderigo  de  Fi- 
gueroa»  a  lawyer  of  sonie  eminence,  was  appointed  ehirf 
judge  of  the  island,  and  received  instructions,  in  com- 
fiance  with  the  request  of  Las  Casas,  to  examine  once 
more,  with  the  utmost  attention,  the  point  in  controvert 
sy  between  him  and  the  people  of  the  colony,  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  th^  natives  5  and  in  the  meaa^ 
time  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  idleviate  their 
sufferings,  and  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  race.* 

^XXXYIL  This  was  all  that  the  zeal  of  Las  Casas 
could  procure^  at  that  juncture,  in  favour  of  the  Indi- 
ans. The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  any  improvement 
in  America,  unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
the  labour  of  the  natives,  was  an  insuperable  ol\jection 
to  his  plan  of  treating  them  as  free  subjects.  In  order 
to  provide  some  remedy  for  this,  without  which  he  found 
it  was  in  vain  to  mention  his  scheme^  Las  Casas  propos- 
ed to  purchase  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  from  the 
Portuguese  settlenftents  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to 
transport  them  to  America,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
employed  as  slaves  in  working  the  mines  and  cultivating 
ther  ground.  One  of  the  first  advantages  which  the  Por- 
tuguese had  derived  from  their  discoveries  in  Africa, 
arose  from  the  trade  in  slaves.  Tarious  circumstances 
concurred  in  reviving  this  odious  commerce,  which  had 

*  Herrenu  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  16,  19,  21.  lib,  \jL  c.  7, 8. 


been  IdQg  abotisbed  in  Europe,  aii4  whieh  is  bo  less  re- 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  humanity,  than  to  the  prin- 
ci^es  of  religien*  As  early  as  the  year  one  thousand 
Hre  hundred  and  three,  a  few  negro  slaves  had  been 
sent  into  the  New  World,  t  la  the  year  one  thousand 
fire  hutidred  and  eleven,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  im- 
portation of  ^  them  in  greater  numbers^f  They  were 
found  to  be  a  more  robust  and  hardy  raee  than  the  na- 
tives  of  Ameriea.  They  wore  more  eapable  of  endur- 
ing fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and  the  la« 
boor  of  one  negro  was  eomputed  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
four  Indians.^  Cardinal  Ximenes>  however,  wlien  so- 
fieited  to  enoonrage  this  eommeree,  peremptorily  rejeet- 
•d  the  proposition,  beeause  he  pereeived  the  iniquity  of 
reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery^  while  he  was  cbn- 
solting  about  tlie  means  of  restoi-ing  liberty  to  another.^ 
But  I^s  Oasasy  from  the  inconsistenoy  natural  to  men 
who  harry  with  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a  &vour- 
ite  point>  was  ineapable  of  making  this  distinetion. 
Wliile  he  eontended  earnestly  for  the  liberty  of  the  peo-* 
pie  bom  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  en- 
slave the  inhabitants  of  another  region;  and  in  the 
warmth  c^  bis  zeal  to  save  the  Amerieaus  from  the 
y'ofce,  prononneed  it  to  be  lawfbl  and  expedient  to  im- 
pose one  stiU  heavier  upon  the  Africans*  Unfortunate* 
ly  for  the  latter.  Las  Casas's  plan  was  adcqpted.  Charies 
granted  a  patent  to  one  of  his  Flemish  favourites,  con- 
taining an  exelusiye  right  of  importing  four  thousand 
negroes  into  America.  The  favourite  sold  his  patent  to 
some  Oenoese  merchants  for  tweaty-five  thousand  ducats^ 
and  they  were  tiie  first  who  brought  into  a  regular  fona 
that  eofflsmerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America^ 

•  Heirrera,  dec*  1  -  lib.  v.  c.  12. 

t  Ibid,  lib.  viii.  c  9. 

t  Ilud,Ub.  ix,  c  5. 

$  Ibid,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  9* 
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which  has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  ex- 
tent* 

$  XXXYIlI.  But  the  Genoese  merchants^  conducting 
their  operations,  at  first,  with  the  rapacity  of  monopo- 
lists, demanded  such  a  high  price  for  negroes,  that  the 
number  imported  into  Hispaniola  made  no  great  change 
iipon  tide  state  of  the  cblony.f  Las  Casas,  whose  zeal 
was  no  less  inventiye  than  indefatigable,  had  recourse  to 
another  expedient  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians*  He  ob«* 
served,  that  most  of  the  persons  who  had  settled  hither- 
to in  America,  were  sailors  and  soldiers  emplojred  ik 
the  discovery  or  conquest  of  the  country  ;  the  younger 
sons, of  noble  families,  allured  by  the  pi*ospect  of  ac- 
quiring sudden  wealth  ;  or  desperate  adventurers,  wbond 
their  indigence  or  crimes  forced  to  abandon  their  native 
iand.  Instead  of  such  men,  who  were  dissolute,  rapa- 
eious,  and  incapable  of  that  sober  persevering  industry 
which  is  requisite  in  forming  new  colonies,  he  proposed 
to  supply  the  settlements  in  Hispaniola  and  other  parts 
of  the  New  World,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  labour- 
ers and  husbandnieh,  who  should  be  allured  by  suitable 
premiums  to  remove  thither.  These,  as  they  were  ae- 
eustomed  to  fatigue,  would  be  able  to  perform  the  work, 
to  wbieh  the  Indians,  from  the  feebleness  of  their  eon- 
stitution^  were  unequal,  and  might  soon  become  use- 
ful and  opulent  citizens^  But  though  Hispaniola  stoiifd 
much  ill  need  of  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  having  been 
visited  at  this  time  with  tlie  small-pbx,  which  swe^t 
off  almost  all  the  natives  who  had  Survived  their  'I<^ 
eonilniied  oppression ;  and  though  Las  Casas  had  the 
countejiance  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  this  schethe  was 
'defeated  by  the  bishop  of  Burgos,  who  thwarted  all  his 
projects4 

$  XXXIX.  Las  Casas  now  despaired  of  procuring  any 
relief  for  the  Indians  in  those  places  Athere  the  Spaniards 
were  already  settled.    The  evil  was  become  so  invcter- 

•  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iL  c.  20.  t  A.  O.  U18. 

\  Ibid, dec  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  SI. 
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iKte  il|exe>^  as  npt  to  a^mxt  of  a  oure«  But  fpcli  diseo- 
Terie?  ^ere  daily  making  ii)  the  contioeat,  as  gave  a 
hijgh  idea  both  of  its  extent  and  populousness,  'In  aQ 
those  vast  rej^ioos  th^re  was  but  one  feeble  colony  plant- 
ed ;  and  except  a  small  spot  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 
|the  n^tiye^  still  ocoapied  the  ,)^hole  oountry.  This  open- 
ed a  new  and  more  ample  field  for  the  humanity  and 
zeal  of  Las  pasaSf  who  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
prevent  a  pemieioos  system  from  being  introduced  there^ 
thoQgh  he  had  failed  of  success  in  his  attempts  to  over^ 
turn  it,  where  it  was  already  established.  Pull  of  this 
idea^  he  apjdied  for  a  grant  of  the  unoccupied  eount^ryt 
Btretehipg  along  the  sea-coast  flrom  the  gulf  of  Paria  to  the 
^western  frontier  of  that  province  now  known  by  the  ifame 
of  Santa  $l|urthaw  He  proposed  to  settle  there  with  a  co- 
lo^y  eoofiposed  of  husbandmen^  labourers^  and  ecclesi- 
astics. He  en^ged,  in  the  space  of  two  yea^s,  to  ci- 
yfli^  ten  thousand  of  the  natives^  and  to  instruct  them 
so  thoroughly  jin  the  arts  of  soeial  life,  that^  from  thj^ 
fruits  of  U^ir  industry,  an  ^annual  revenue  of  ^fteen 
,thou8aiid  dueats  should  arise  to  the  king*  In  ten  year^ 
lie  expected  that  his  improvements  would  be  so  fkr  ad- 
rapeedy  as  to  yield  wnuaUy  sixty  thousand  ducats.  H^ 
jstipulated,  that  no  sailor  or  soldier  should  ever  be  per- 
JIKdttedto  leettle  in  this  distri^;  and  that  no  Spaniard, 
whatever,  should  enter  )vithout  bis  permission.  He  even 
pl*cjeeted  to  elothp  the  people  whom  lie  took  along  with 
Jdm  in  sope  distinguishing  garjl^,  which  did  not  resem- 
ble the  Spanish  dress,  that  thf^y  might  appear  to  the  na- 
^tive»  to  be  a  differi^t  race  of  men  from  those  who  had 
j^pught  s<^  many  calamities  i^n  their  country t*  From 
,t|4s  sfhome^  of  which  I  have  traced  only  the  great  line,s> 
it  is  .manifest  iha.t  ^s  Casas  had  formed  ideas  concern- 
ing ^e  iQiathod  of  treating  the  Indians,  sipiilar  to  those 
;by  wh^i  the  Jesuits  af^rwar^  carried  on  their  great 
operations  in  another  part  of  tlie  same  e^ntinei^t    Jlfi, 

*  Heirora,  dec*  3.  Kb.  iv.  c.  d. 
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ftoj^sad  that  the  Europeans^  by  aTailing  themselveg  of 
that  ascendant  which  they  possessed^  in  consequence  of 
their  ^aperiour  progress  in  science  and  improvementi 
might  gradually  form  the  minds  of  the  Americans  to 
relish  those  comforts  of  which  they  were  destitutct 
mi^ht  train  them  to  the  wts  of  einl  life»  and  render 
them  capable  of  its  functions. 

§  XL.  But  to  the  bishop  of  Burgos  and  the  council  of 
the  Indies^   this  project  appeared  not  only  chimericalff 
hut  dangerous  in  a  high  degree.    They  deemed  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Americans  to  be  naturally  so  limited,  and 
f  heir  indolence  so  excc8siye»  that  every  attempt  to  m- 
struct  or  to  improTc  them  would  be  fruidess.     They 
coutended,  that  it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  to  gire 
the  command  of  a  country  extending  above  a  thousand 
miles  along  the  coast»  to  a  fanciful  presumptuous  enthu- 
fiiast,    a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  unae^ 
quainted  with  the  arts  of  government.     Las  Casas,  fhr^ 
from  being  discouraged  with  a  repulse,  which  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  had  recourse  once  more  to  the  Flem- 
ish fovourite^,   who  zesJously    patronized  his  scheme^ 
merely   because  it  had  been  rejected  by  the   Spanish 
ministers.    They  prevailed  with  their  master,  who  had 
}ale]y  been  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  to  refer  the 
consideration  qf  this  measure  to  a  select  number  of  his 
privy-eoHi^^tllors;    and    Las   Casas    having    excepted 
against  the  members  of  the  council  of  the   Indies,   at 
partial  and  interested,  they  were  all  exeludcdf    The  de* 
cision  of  men  chosen  by  recommendation  of  the  Flem- 
ings,  was    perfectly  conformable  to  their  sentiments. 
They  warmly  approved  of  Las  Casas's  plan,  and  gave 
orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  restricted  the  - 
territory  allotted  to  him  to  three  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast  of  Cumana,  allowing  him,   however^   to  ex- 
tend it  as  far  as  he  pleased  towards  the  interior  part  of 
the  country.* 

•  Gomara  Hist.  Gener.  c.  77.    Herreni)  dec  2.  lib.  iv.  c  3. 
Ovicdo,  lib,  xix.  c.  5. 
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§1S1I.  This  determinatian  did  not  pan  nnoetisiir^ 
Almost  every  person  who  kad  been  In  the  West  Indies 
etelaimed  against  it,  and  siqpported  their  opinion  so 
eonfidently,  and  with  such  plausible  reasons^  as  made  it 
adviseable  to  pause  and  to  review  the  sutrfeet  more  de& 
berately.  Charles  himself^  tkough  aecuBtomed>  at  thia 
eariy  period  of  his  life^  to  adq»t  the  sentiments  of  his 
ministers^  with 'such  submissive  deferenee»  as  dBd  not 
promise  that  delsisive  vigour  of  mind  which  distinguish* 
ed  his  riper  years,  eould  not  help  suspecting  that  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  Flemings  took  part  in  every 
affi^ir  relating  to  America,  flowed  from  some  ii^roper 
motive,  and  began  to  discover  an  inelination  to  examine 
fh  person  into  the  state  of  the  question  concerning  the 
eharacter  of  the  Americans,  and  the  prof^r  manner  of 
treating  them^  An  opportunity  of  making  this  inquiry 
with  great  advantage  soon  oeeurred.f  Quevedo  the 
bishop  of  Barien,  who  had  accompanied  Pedrartas  to 
the  continent  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  himdred  and 
thirteen,  happened  to  land  in  Barcelona,  where  the 
court  then  resided.  It  was  quiekly  known,  that  his  sen- 
timents concerning  the  talents  and  dispositidn  of  the  In- 
dians differed  from  those  of  Las  Casas;  and  Charies 
naturally  concluded,  that  by  confronting  two  respectable 
persons,  who,  during  their  residence  in  America^  had 
full  leisure  to  observe  the  nf^ers  of  the  people  whom 
they  Intended  to  describe,  he  might  be  able  to  dis^bover. 
which  of  them  had  formed  his  opinion  with  ihe  greatest 
dise^rnment  and  accuracy* 

A  day  for  this  solemn  audience  was  appointed.  The 
emperor  appeared  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  took 
bis  seat  on  a  throne  in  the  great  haU  of  the  palace.  His 
principal  courtiers  attended.  Don  Diego  Columbus,  ad- 
miral of  the  Indies,  was  summoned  to  be  present.  The 
bishop  of  Darien  was  ealled  upon  first  to  deliver  his 
opinion.    He,  in  a  short  discourse,  lamented  the  fatal 

t  June  20. 


Awrfadw  9f  AjpiQ«i«a  %j  t^  Mtiiiet$ai|  ^f  ^  m^  of 
iU  lAli»l»i^t9  j  l)iff  a^kfppwle^giM  ihMt  thiB  misfit  Iiq  im- 

i»QMid»i»te  iNP««#e4i9g94>f  ihp  ^paniaisdB ;  but  defOaar^d^ 

<lM(«UtbeptiMpl#  of  4ll(^  jVeif  WprU^  whom  b^  ha4 

aeiii^jtbftr  to  ti)#  eontuiei^off  iq  tb#  Mondsi^ipeaEed  ^ 

Imn  to  ii#  « i9#e  of  Biet^  mai*)Lf d  jm^  jf^j  i}ie  ipfenoritjr 

0t  thsk"  t9iwi99  fbr  Bervitttde,  ^i  ^koja  it  would  be 

Inp^^fil^p)^  t^  ifkftf 9Pt  or  pj^ifToye,  au)e^  i^y  l^ere  kepj 

•iider  the  wnfymul  inipeet^a  of  ft  ^a&ter»    La^  Cas^s^ 

ft|^«t(Brlfi|igib»  iM  wi^  ipore  frrvoMr,  defende4  his 

pvn  i^irteAi*    Jtfjs  r^9Pto4  with  uidi^ifUioa  the  ide^  that 

«igr  mm  of  mw  w;M  ^n  i^  aernt;«de>  aa  jureji^ous 

wd^wmi.    lie  aas^rte^t  ^t  tl^  ft^uUie^  9f  the 

AnMrimms  WW^  not  naAuiraUj  deapicahley  but  unimprov; 

tAi  thai  IJhey  wei*e  eapal^e  of  receiriiig  wtructioii  in 

Ae  pcnmples  of  i*e%ioyBy  ^s  w^eU  as  of  ^quiri^gr  ^9 

juidiiatiy  m4  ai^  which  wojuld  qiml^  thei^  for  the  va- 

riwnaoffifi^  of  poeiaj  life^    that  the  mildj^^fts  ai|d  tir 

siiidily  of  t|Miir  nature  liendered  them  so  aul^nissive  ^d 

4M£b^  tknEt  they  mjgbt  be  le/i  %nd  formed  with  a  ^ntle 

iMod*    00  fft^^ed,  th^t  his  i^teutions  jip  proposiii|; 

4lie  4Md]ie«MP  ^ow  madf^r  eonsideratioa  were  pure  and  dis- 

jntecesdodi  and  t^ougfa^  from  the  ^^ecoi^isbmeojt  qf 

3iis  deaignfb  inf^^imaUe  Jbenei^tf  wp^Id  cc^Hlt  (9  jthe 

ecoi^i  4^  Clastile^  M  i^ver  Jbi^  .c;laim,ed»  por  aeyer 

iranld  reqe^re^  apy  reeofmpenae  on  diat  account* 

$XI4I«  iOhjUJies^  af(e^  liearjng  both^  wd  eo|isuIting 
with  his  ministers^  did  not  think  him^lf  sufficiently  in- 
Armed  to  establish  way  general  arrangement  wiUi  res- 
:paet  to  the  state  of  tlie  IpiB^ns  ;*  but  as  he  Jmd  jorfec^t 
eonfidenoe  in  the  Jpt^grily  of  Las  Ca^as^  ^and  as  even 
<he  .bishop  of  Dai^iw  Emitted  his  scheme  to  )ie  of  such 
ImporUnoef  that  a  triaj  should  Jbe  made  af  its  eficets, 
hd  issued  apatoot^  granting  him  the  district  in  Cumana 

•A.D.  1539. 
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$  ilJddr.  laii  Ctsftft  )^nshed  on  tYkt  pftpktttkltA  fbr  Ui 
i^yiigd  trhh  hb  nsa^  ai^oul^  6ut  eitheir  f i^ifti  his  owii 
ih(6^pe1i<gfice  in  tte  tebnduet  of  affait^,  or  fi*om  tko  se^ 
l^ret  ^]()f)[>d^iti6ti  of  the  SpaTiiislk  nobiltty,  i^lio  uotversanj^ 
ih^iided  the  ^uciusd^  df  aik  indtitiitiob  that  might  rob 
iheih  of  the  ItidiistHous  and  nsefVil  hands  whieh  enltitat^ 
M  theit*  ebtat^s,  his  pla>gi^9d  In  engaging  hui^bandmeA 
and  labourers  wad  extremely  slow>  and  he  could  notpre^ 
^1  oil  inofe  than  tXvo  hundred  to  aeeompany  hbn  to  Cn* 
liiana* 

'$^LkV.  'Nothing,  hoA^reter,   could  idamp   Ma  ftieal 
Ninth  thh  slender  t^ain^  hardly  sUffii^nt  to  Uke  p^ses^ 
^lon  of  such  a  larg;e  territolry,  and  tdtogether  tinequal 
Hjo  any  eBebtual  attempt  towards  citHieing  its  infhabit* 
^nls,  he  set  sail.    ¥lre  first  pihtecat  which  %e  tonefaet 
was  the  isranfl  df  l^efto  Rrcb.     'Rie^  Ite  received  an 
account  of   a   tie^  obstacle  to  ^e    execution  of  lii^ 
scheme^   more  insuperable  th^n  he  had  httberto  ettcdnni- 
tered«    When  he  left  America  in  the  yeat  bne'^houtauB 
iftTe  hundred  abd  'siisfteien,  the  ^aniards  had  little  Intet*^ 
course  with  dny  part  of  ^be  co)ithr6tit^  except  tht  conn- 
tries  adjacent  tl>  the  gulf  of  Btfrien«    But  as  every  spe- 
cies of  internal  tndustry  bbgan  to  staghsite  in  ttispanio* 
Ik,   when,  by  thie  rapid  decrease  of  the  'nati*^es,  tte 
'Spaniards  Wei-e  d^pMved  of  those  tetnds  with  Whi^h  thejr 
liad  hitherto  earticd  6n  their  operations,  this  prompted 
them  to  try  vai^ons  expedients  tor  supplying  that  loss, 
'Considerable  numbers  of  hegroes  were  imported  |   but, 
on  account  6f  *  their  e^o^bitant  )>rice,  many  ^  ^the 
planters  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.    In  otider  to 
'procure  slaves  at  9in  easier  rate,  some  of  fbe  Spaniards^ 
in  Hispkniola  fitted  out  Vessels  to  cruise  along  the  eoa^t 
of  the  c<mtinent.  In  places  Wh^^e  they  foand  themiM^^s 
inferiour  in  strength,  they  traded  with  the  natives,  and 

•  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4, 5     Argensola  Annales  d^Ar* 
agon,  74,  97.    Remisal  Hist  Gener.  lib.  li.  c.  19,  HO. 
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gave  Eitn^ati  toyB  in  exchange  for  the  plates-  of  gold 
vorn  by  them  as  ornaments ;  buty  wherever  they  eonU 
snriirise  or  oTerpower  the  Indians^  they  carried  them 
«ff  by  forccy   and  sold  them  as  skiTes.*     Jn  those  pre? 
datovy  excursions^  such  atrocious  acts  of  yiolence  and 
eruelty  had  been  committed^  that  the  Spanish  name  was 
held  in  detestation  all  OYer  the  continent     WhencTcr 
any  ships  appeared,  the  inhabitants  either  fled  to  the 
woods^  or  rushed  down  to  the  shore  in  arms,  to  repel 
those  hated  disturbers  of  their  tranquility.     They  for- 
ced some  parties  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  with  pre- 
cipitation ;  they  cut  oflT  others ;  and  in  the  violence  of 
their  resentment  against  the  whole  nation^   they  mur- 
dered two  Dominioan   missionaries^   whose   zeal   had 
prompted  them  to  settle  in  the  proTinee  of  Cumana.f 
This  outrage  against  persons  revered  for  their  sanetiQr^ 
excited  sucih  indignation  among  the  people  of  Mispaniolaf 
whoy  notwithstanding  all  their  licentious  and  cruel  pro- 
oeedingsy  were  possessed  with  a  wonderful  sseal  for  re- 
ligion, and  a  superstitious  respect  for  its  ministers,  that 
they  determined  to  inflict  exempkuey  punishment,  not  on- 
ly  upon  the  pei^trators  of  that  crime,  but  upon  the 
whole  race.    With  this  view,  they  gave  the  command 
of  five  ships  and  three  hundred  men  to  Biego  Ocampo, 
with  orders  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Cumana  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  to  transport  all  the  inhabitants  as  slaves 
to  Uispaniola.    This  armament  Las  Casas  found  at  Pu- 
erto Bico,  in  his  way  to  the  continent ;  and  as  Ocampo 
refused  to  defer  his  voyage,   he  immediately  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
his  pacific  plan  in  a  country  destined  to  be  the  seat  of 
war  and  desolation.^ 

$  XLY.  In  order  to  provide  against  the  efleets  of  this 

unfortunate  incident,  he  set  sail  directly  for  St.  Domin- 

.|^,  leaving  his  fSsUowers  cantoned  out  among  the  plant- 

•  Herrent)  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c,  3. 
t  Ovicdo,  Hist.  lib.  xix.  c.  3. 
t  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  8, 9. 
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(5fts  iaTud^<»  ilieo^')^  Vwim  mmy  concmrr^g  oanses^  the 
]^eepti#R  vfhxth  La^  CasaB  met  ^ith  in  Hkiwiiiola  was 
y^ry  unfavourable.  In  hh,  negotialiona  for  the  relief  of 
the  Indiaiis^  he  had  eensured  the  conduet  of  fajs  eoua- 
^3nDoen:fieUledtheFe»  withsueh  honest  severity  as  reii<^, 
dered  him  unjlversaUy  odious  to  thenit  They  eonsidered 
their  ovrn  ruin  as  the  inevitabie  eoasequenee  of  his  sue* 
ee,ss%  They  w^re  bow  e}al^  ^ith  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  l^e  reeruit  of  dayes  from  Cumana,  i^hieh  must  he 
relinquished  if  Las  Casas  were  assisted  in  settling  his 
projected  c<doiiy  therei  Figueroa,  in  eonsequeuce  o^ 
the  instruetions  ^hich  he  had  received  in  Spain^  had  made 
an  experiment  eoaeemiag  the  capacity  of  the  Indians^ 
tfiat  was  represented  a»  dci^isive  against  the  systepi  of 
Las  Casasi  Be  collected  in  Hispaniola  a  gotod  number 
ef  the  natives,  and  settled  them  in  two  villages,  leav-* 
ii%  ik(fm  at  perfis^t  iJbertjFj  and  with  the  uncontrolled 
diHetion  of  theif  own  actions*  But  that  peopk^i  accus- 
tooted  to  a  mode  of  life  extrerady  difierent  from  that 
which  takes  ptaee  wherever  civiUsation  has  made  any 
eonsidcFable  progress^  were  la^^ah^e  of  assuming  new 
habitd,  at  otiee.  INgeeted  with  their  own  misfortunes  as 
well  as  those  of  their  canntryji  they  exerted  so  little  in* 
dustry  in  euUivating  the  groundi  appeared  so  devoid  of 
solicitude  or  foreright  in  providing  for  their  own  wants> 
and  were  such'  strangers  to  arrangement  in  conducting 
*  their  affairt,  that  the  Spaniards  pronounced  them  inca* 
fableof  being  formed  to  live  like  men  in  social  life,  and 
emsidered  them  as  children,  who  should  be  kept  under 
the  pelrpetmal  tutelage  of  persons  superioAr  to  them- 
selves ia  wisdom  and  sagacity*! 

$XLVL   Notwithstaqdiiig  all  tiioee   circumstaneest 
i^ich  alienated  the  persons  in  Rispaaiola  to  whom  Las 
Gtrsas  aiqpliedy  from  hinisdf  and  from  his  measare^  he,  • 
Iq»  his  aetivky  and  perseverance^  hy  some  concessions^ 

•April  \2. 

t  Hcrrera,  dec.  2.  lib«  x;.  c  5, 

vox.  JF.  M 


Md  miiijf^  Hirfelits,  obtained,  alleAgtIh,  a  sm^  body  of 
troops  to  protect  hinti  and  his  colony  at  their  first  land* 
ing.  Bnt  upon  hts  return  to  Puerto  Bieo,  he  feiuid  that 
the  diseases  of  die  climate  had  been  fatal  to  sererai  of 
his  people;  and  that  others,  having  got  emi^oyment  ia 
that  island,  refhsed  to  foUow  hini.  With  the  hai^dfkil 
that  i^mained,  he  set  sail  and  landedin  Gumana.  Ocam-' 
po  had  exeetted  his  commisfion  in  that  province  with 
such  bartmrous  rage,  faaving  massacred  many  of  the  ili« 
habitants,  t^it  others  ih  ebaifts  to  Hispaniola,  and  fore^ 
ed  the  rest  to  ily  for  shelter  to  the  woodsy  that  the  peo- 
ple of  la  small  colony,  which  he  had  planted  at  a  placl» 
which  he  named  TehiOf  were  ready  to  perish  for  want 
In'^  a  de!K>lated  country.  Therc^  however.  Las  Casas  was 
obUgled  to  fkx  his  residence,  though  deserted  both  hy  the 
troops  appointed  to  protect  him,  and  by  those  under  tlie 
tommand  of  Ocampo,  who  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  ca- 
Amities  to  which  ho  must  be  deposed  in  that  wretch* 
ed  station*  tie  made  the  best  provision  in  his  power  fbr 
€he  safety  aihd  subsistence  of  his  IbBoWers ;  hut  as  lus 
utmost  eflforts  availed  little  towards  securing  either  tiic 
toe  or  the  other,  he  returned  to'  Hispaniola,  in  order  to 
solicit  more  efifectual  aid  iter  the  preservation  of  men 
irho,  from  confidence  in  him,  had  ventured  into  a  poA 
4if  so  touch  danger.  Soon  aftei'  his  departure,  the  na- 
tives, havi^ig  discotered  the  feeUe  and  (tefenccless  state 
6f  the  fhianfardil,  assembled  secretly,  attacked  fliem 
with  the  ftti7  Natural  to  mien  exasperated  by  many  inja*^ 
ries,  evil  off  k  good  number,  and  compelled  the  rest  to 
fy  in  the  ultmo^  consternation  to  the  island  of  Cubagua* 
The  smaB  colony^  settled  there^  on  account  of  the  pearl 
fishet7^  catchijig  the  panic  with  which  their  countrynMi 
Kad  boen  cteized,  abandoned  the  island,  and  not  a  6pan<' 
*iard  remained  in  any  part  of  the  continent,  or  adjaicent 
iiSands,  frMi  ^Ae  gulf  of  Pltria  to  the  borders  of  Da- 
rien*  Astonished  at  such  a  succession  of  disasters.  Las 
Casas  was  ashamed  to  show  his  ISm^  after  this  fatal  ter- 
minatioA  of  allhis  splendid sdbotoes*    He  sbut  himself 


ap  ia  the  ccovevt  of  t|ie  Oondousa^i  at  8t,p<»nijny,  m^ 
Booa  a^r  assumed  tbe  hatut  of  that  Qrder«'iK 

Tbough  die  e^ulsioa  of  tbe  colony  fvitm  CQm«j)ia 
tuij^ned  in  tbe  year  one  t|u>usand  five  Imndred  and 
tireii^'-one»  I  have  ehoaen  to  trace  tlie  pi*ogre$9  of  Las 
Casas's  vegotii^n^  from  their  4rst  riiae  to  their  final 
issue  without  itttermptioB,  JBUs,  system  wm  the  ol\)e<^ 
of  long  and  attentive  disjonssiw;  ai|d  thpngh  his  efforts 
jb  behalf  of  the  oppressed  ^iKierifiansy  p^tly  from  his 
awn  rashness  and  impruden^^  and  partly  from  the  ma- 
leYoIent  opposition  of  his  adversaries^  were  npt  i^tten^ 
ed  with  that  sneeesa  whieh  he  promised  with  too  sai^ 
gujne  eonfidenoe^.  great  pn^i^  is  due  to  his  humane  ae* 
tifity^  whieh  gaiFe  rise  to  various  regulations  that  were 
of  some  benefit  to  ik^i  Mnha^y  people.  I  return  now 
to  the  History  of  th^  Spanish  disoovoHes^  as  they  ocew 
,in  the.order  of  time,f 

§  XLTIt.  Piego  Yelasquez^  who  i^onquered  C^ba  ^ 
the  year  one  thousand  fire  hundred  and  eleven^  still  re- 
tained the  government  of  that  island^  as'  th^  deputy  ^ 
Disn  Diego  €k>lumbttS9  though  he  seldom  aefcnowledged 
his  superiour»  and  aimed  at  rendering  his  ovm  authf  ri«- 
ty  altogether  independent.!  Under  his  prudent  admin- 
istration^  Cnha  became  one  of  the  most  flouirisluing  of 
the  Spanish  settlements^  The  fame  of  this  allured  thi* 
ther  many  persons  from  the  other  eoloniesy  in  hopes  ^f 
Anding  ^ther  some  permanent  establishmeAt  or  egme 
ei^ployment  for  their  aetivity^  As  Cuba  lay  to  the  w^ 
9f  all  the  islands  oeenpied  by  thi^  Spaai^s,  and  49  the 
^eao>  whieh  stretehes  beyond  it  towards  that  quarteff 
had  Mt  hitherto  been  ei^ored^  these  fi|rel^nstaoees  na- 
turally invited  the  inhahitaiits  to  atteiiqgrf  9ew  disoove* 
1^9.    An  eipeditlMi  %  thi^piirp^M^  ^  wh|eb  att|vi(y 

'  •  Herrera,  dec  3.  lib.  x.  q.  5.  d^.  3.  ^  iii  q,  9^  4^  5.  Ovie- 
do,  Hist.  lib.  xix,  c.  5.  Gomara,  c.  77.  barilla  padill^,  lib.  i. 
c.  9f .  Remisftl  Hist  Gen.  lib.  xL  c.  22,  ^3.  ^ 

t  Henem,  dec.  2.  lib.  x,  c.  5.  p.  329. 
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and  desolation  might  conduct  to  sudden  vcaltfa»  vras 
inore  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  age,  than  the*patieiit 
industry  requisite  in  clearing  ground,  and  nrnnnfactnring 
sugar.  Instigated  bv  this  spirit,  several  officers,  who 
'bad  served  under  Pedrarias  in  Darien,  entered  into  an 
association  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery.  T^ey 
persuaded  Francisco  Hernandez  Cordova,  an  opulent 
planter  in  Cuba,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  to 
join  with  them  in  the  adventure,  and  chose  him  to  ibe 
their  commander.  Ydasquez  not  only  approved  of-  the 
design,  but  assisted  In  carr>ing  it  on.  As  the  veterans 
from  Darien  were  extremely  Indigent,  he  and  Cordova 
ailvaneed  money  for  purchasing  three  small  vessels,  and 
furnishing  them  with  every  thing  ref|niBlte  cither  ibr 
traffic  or  for  war.  A  hundred  and  ten  men  embarked  on 
board  of  them,  and  mailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  on 
tiie  ei^th  of  February  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sieventeen.  By  the  advice  of  their  chief  pUot,  Antonio 
Alaminos,  who  had  served  under  the  first  admiral,  Co- 
lumbus, they  stood  directly  west,  relying  6n  the  opinion  . 
of  that  great  navigatoi^  who  uniformly  maintained  that 
a  westerly  course  would  lead  to  the  roost  important  dis- 
coveries. 

On  the  twenty.first  day  after  their  departure  from 
St.  Jago,  they  saw  land,  which  proved  to  be  Cape  Ca- 
tochCf  the  eastern  point  of  that  large  peninsula  project- 
ing from  the  continent  of  America,  which  still  retains 
its  original  name  of  Fneafaru  As  they  approached  thd 
shove,  five  canoes  came  off  full  of  people  decently  clad 
in  cotton  garments;  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  found  every  other  part  of  America 
possessed  by  naked  savages.  Cordova  endeavoured  by 
small  presents  to  gain  the  good  wilt  of  these  people. 
They,  though  amazed  at  the  strange  objects  now  pre- 
sented for  tfce  first  time  to  their  view,  invited  the  Span- 
iards to  visit  thHr  habitations^  with  an  s^earanoe  of 
Cordiality.  Th^  landed  accordingly,  and  as  thej  ad- 
Vanoe4  into  the  ponntry,  they  observed  with  mw  wdb- 
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tier  some  large  housesr  built  whh  stone*  Bdt  ihtj  toon 
foand  that,  if  tbe  people  of  Yucatan  bait  made  progi>e$9 
in  improTcment  beyond  theip  eounti^raen,  they  were  like- 
wise more  artful  and  warlike^  For  though  tbe.eaziqiio 
Tf ceived  Cordova  wkh  many  tokens  of  friendship,  ho 
liad  posted  a  eondiderable  body  of  his  subje<^s  ia  am* 
bush  behind  a  tfaieket,  who,  upon  a  signal  given  by  him^ 
rushed  out  and  attaek^d  the  ~8paniard«  with  ^reat  hold- 
Bcssj  and  sonic  degree  of  martial  order*  At  the  first 
fight  of  their  arrows,  fifteen  of  the  Spaniards  wei^ 
wounded  ;  hnt  the  Indians  were  struck  with  such  terror 
by  the  sitddeh  explosiim  of  the  fire  arms,  and  so  sur- 
prised at  the  exeeution  done  by  them,  by  the  cross-bow s, 
and  by  the  other  weapons  of  their  new  enemies,  .that 
they  Ced  precipitately.  Cordova  quitted  a  countST"  where 
he  had  met  with  such  u  fierce  reception,  carrying  off 
two  prisoners  together  vrith  the  ornaments  of  a  small 
temple,  which  he  plundered  in  his  retreats 

He  continued  his  course  towards  the  west,  wltiiout 
tbstiig  sight  of  thc*coa«t,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  ar* 
Tivcd  atCampeaohy,  ITiere  the  natives  received  theai 
more  hospitably  y  but  the  Spaniards  were  much  surpris- 
ed, Aat  on  fkU  the  extensive  cdast  along  \^]iieh  they  bad 
sailed;  and  which  they  imagined  to  be  a  large  islands 
they  had  not  observed  any  river,*  As  their  water  be- 
gan to  foil,  they  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  supply 
' — ^and  at  length  they  discovered  the  moiitli  of  a  river  kt 
Potoiibhan,  some  leagues  beyond  Campeachy« 

Cordova  landed  all  his  troops  in  order  to  protect  tho 
sailors  whtie  employed  in  filling  the  caeks^  but,  not- 
withsrtanding  this  precaution,  the  natives  rua^bed  down 
upon  them  withr  such  fury,  and  in,  such  numbeps,  that 
forty-seven  of  die  Spaniards  were  killed  upon  the  spot, 
and  one.  man  only  of  the  whole  body  e^aped  unhurt. 
Their  eommandeiv  though  wounded  In  twelve  d^erent 
plaei^s^  directed  the  retreat  with  presenoe  of  mind  equal 

•See  Note  XXVI. 
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^  &^  ceiinge  with  whieh  he  had  led  them  on  in  the 
engagementj  and .  with  mneh  difflbnltj  thej  regained 
thejr  ships.  Alter  this  fatal  rq^nlfey  nothing  temaine4 
l^t  to  hasten  baek  to  Gu1m»  with  thfir  shattered  fhreea^ 
In  their  passage  thither  thej  suffered  the  most  exqnU 
site  distress  for  want  of  watep»  |hat  mep  wonndod  and 
iAcUjf  shut  up  in  small  vessels  and  exposed  to  the  beat 
of  the  torrid  aone^  ean  be  supposed  to  endnre.  Some  of 
them*  sinking  under  these  ealamitiesy  died  by  the  way ; 
Cordon a^  their  eommanders  e3q»|red*  soon  after  they 
landed  in  Cttba.")^ 
,  ^XLVDI.  Notwithstan^g  the  disastrous  eoneJasiiMi 
of  this  expeditionf  it  eontrilmted  rathor  to  animate,  than 
to  damp  a  qwit  of  enter^se  among  t)ie  %aninrds> 
They  had  discov^ped  an  extensive  eountryt .  situated  ^ 
no  great  distanee  from  Cuha,  fertBe  in  appearenee»  afid 
possessed  by  a  pe^e  far  superior  in  improvement  tf 
any  hitherto  known  in  Ameriea.  I%ongb  they  l|ad  ear^ 
Hed  on  little  eommercial  intereourse  with  the  natiresi 
they  had  farenght  off  some  ornaments  of  gkdd*  not  Mn* 
iiderahle  in  value«  but  of  singobMr  fabrle.  These  eir« 
oumsiakiees  related  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to 
men  desirous  of  helghtenii^  the  merit  of  their  own  ex^ 
ploitSy  weM  more  than  itiflkient  to  exeite  romantio 
^lopea  alid  expeetalions.  Great  numbers  offered  to  en« 
gage  in' a  new  expedition.  Velasquea,  soUeitous  to  dis« 
tinguish  himself  hj  seme  sendee  so  meritorions  as 
might  entitle  him  to  eloim  the  government  of  Gubn  in- 
dependent of  tho  admiral,  not  only  eneouraged  thoir  m> 
dow>  bat  at  his  own  ^cpense  fitted  out  fbur  ships,  for 
the  voyage.  IVo  Imndred  and  forty  volnnteors,  amoftg 
whom  were  several  persons  of  rank  and  fortune^  em* 
bartLed  in  thin  enterprise*    Tbd  command  of  it  was  g|- 

*  Henem,  dec.  2,  lib.  iL  c.  ih  18.     lfislo^  Vsfdadere  ds  ia 
Ceaqoistii  4e  la  Noova  S^tpsint  por  Bei^  jD^  dd^C^^ 
1—7.  OviedOf  lib.  xviL  c  3.  Gomaiay  c.  53.    P.  Martyr  de  hit 
soli^  nuper  invsi9tis>  p.  329. 


t«B  to  Jvatt  4e  Grr^ilniy  a^«ittig  man  of  known  merU 
and  eourg^  iKritli  iafCnietioim  to  d^^rto  attentively  thd 
Balnte  of  tbe  eountries  irhieh  he  diioald  discover,  to 
karter  for  goM,  and,  if  eIreiiBistaBeeB  n^^wt  intUiag,  <)6 
oetde  a  eoloDjr  in  ooBoepriqpeap  station.  Qe  Mokd  Crcni^ 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba»  oft  tbe  dghdi^of  April,  ono  thonaaad 
ihre  hondred  and  eigi^en,  Tlie  pilot  Alnmiaoft  beM 
the  same  eonrse  as  i^  the  former  voyage ;  but  ihe  vio* 
lettoe  of  the  caiTeats  ou^^ing  the  .ships  to  the  soath^ 
the  first  land  wUeh  ttiey  made  was  the  island  of  Cow^ 
meJ,  to  the  oast  of  Tneataa.  As  all  tho  ii^Ahitants  i|led 
to  the  woods  and  mountains  at  the  approiaeh  of  ^rs 
^Mmiacds  they^nuide  no  long  stay  there,  and  without  any 
remarkable  oeenrrenee  tiiey  rewhed  Potonekao  on  tht 
opposite  side  of  the  Peninsala.  The  dokiro  of  avenging 
fS^k^  oeuntrymen  who  had  been  ^lafai  there,  eonoijMed 
with  their  ideas  of  good  policy,  in  proaqptiiig  ^faem  to 
land,  that  they  n%h)t  ehafliioe,  the  bdians  of  that  dig- 
triet  with  such  exemplary  rigour^  as  wonld  strike  tier« 
row  in  all  the  peoj^  around  them.  But  thoagh  tbqr 
disembarked  aU  their  troops,  and  oarriod  ashore  soma 
field  pieees,  the  Indians  fowght  witti  such  courage,  that 
the  Spaoiardo  gai&Od  ^ke  viotory  with  diOeaky,  and 
were  eonfirmed  in  th#hr  opiuon  that  the  inhabitaats  ^f 
this  eonntfy  wonld  prove  m^ure  fbrmidablo  enemies  than 
any  they,  had  met  vrith  in  other  part»  of  Amerieai. 
From  Potonehaa,  th^  eontmaed  thehr  voyage  towards 
thewest,  fceepio^asnearaspos^ftletothe  shore,  and 
easting  anohor  every  evonfaig,  from  dl*ead  of  the  ^km- 
gerons  aeeidents  to  whieh  they  m%fat  be  exposed  in  an 
anknown  sea.  Ihttii^  tho4ay,  ttek  eyes  were  tamed 
eoatinnally  towards  taod  v^th  a  arfxture  of  sniprise  Od 
wonder  at  the  boaaty  ef  the  eouatry  as  w^l  as  tike  tto« 
telty  of  the  oi\jeM9  wMeh  they  beheld.  Many  ^ages 
were  sei^ttered  along  the  coast,  in  whidi  they  eoald  dis^ 
^tegaish  hoim^  et  «tone  that  appeaved  white  and  Itfly 
at  a  distaaeeJ  In  the  warmA  of  their  admiration,  they 
Aocied  these  «o  be  eitms  adorned  iriik  towers  and  pin^' 
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aacks^  Bad  one4)f  tbe  soldiers  bajipefiing  to  ;^^ni;uek, 
tiiat  this  country  resembled  Spttiii  ill  its  ap[>earkvi^Cf 
Oryaiva^  mik.itiimrsal  ajiplauaey  c^Ued  U^Vtxe  «^;/u//^5 
tbe  naine  wttic|i  atSl  diBtjugutsbeB  •  tbis  extensive  u^ii 
opvleut  pronnee  of  tbe  Sp^tilsb  empire  in  Ameriw** 
Tbey  landed  an  |t  river  whieb  the  natives  called  Toba^- 
eoff  and  tbo  fame  of  tbeir  vietoiy  at  Potracban  faavie^ 
reaebedtbis.))btee»  t^e  oasiqite  not  only  received .  tb^m 
amicably^  but  bestowed  presents uponthem  of  snob  val- 
ao^  as  eonfinned  tht  b%b  ideas  ifvbith  tbe  SpaaiMrds 
bad  formed  witbi  reject  to  the .  wealth  and  feiHility.  of 
tbe  eoiuitry.  These  ideas  ivere  raised  stilt  bibber  by. 
wbat.oeeurred  at  tbe.pbie^e  wkeve  tlmy  i^xt  tou^died^ 
This  1KSS  eonsiderabty.to  tb^  ti:esi  of  Tobaseo^  in  the 
{ktovinee  since  knovm  by  tbejia^ie  of  Gruaxaea.  Tberor 
tb^.irer&i^oeived  vfitb  the  jrespeet  ]^ud  to  superionr 
beii^fs*  The  pe<^  perfumed  them  as  tJit^  landed,  witti 
incense  of  gum.  copal  and  preitented  to  tbem  as  oSeriiig& 
the  ehoioeat  delieaoies  pf  their  eonntry^  Thsy  \^ ere  e^tt 
tremely  fond  of  tradii^  with  dieir  new  visitantSf  and  w 
six  d^ys  the  Spaniards  obtained  ornaments  Afgold,  of  eu- 
rions  workmanship  to  tiie  vatee  ^f  ^teen  thousand  pe- 
S0S5  in  exebaa^  for  European  toys  of  small  priea.  The. 
two  prisoners:  whom  Cordova  Jiad  .brought  from  Yuen- 
tan,> had  hitherto  served  as  interpreters;  but  as  they 
did  not  understand  tbe  langnai^  of .  this  country^  ifasi 
8pania|ds  karned  from  tbe  natives  by  signs,  that  tfa«y. 
were  subjects  of  a  great  menareb,  called  Montezuma^ 
wkase  dominion  extended  over  that  and  many  other  pco^ 
yinoes.  Leaving  thi^  place,  wilb.  which  he  had  $0 .  much 
reason  to  be  pleased,  Gcyalva  eontiiHied  his  eourse  tor 
wards  the  west4  He  landed  on  a  sumlL  islandf  wbteh 
be  named  the  Iste  of:  Saerifiees,  beeaase  ther^  the  Spaur* 
iards  beheld,  for  the  first  time^  the  horrid  spectacle  ei 
bumaii  -vietiins,  whieh  Ihe  Imrliarous  superalition.of  tbe; 
wtifes  oiered  to  their  godfe     He  tonehedL  at  anotbeir 

•See  }fote  S:XV|L  t  lapw  19. 
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small  ialaiid>  wMnHi  he  ealled  St.  Joan  de  TTli^  From 
this  place  he  despatehed  Pedro  de  AlvaradOy  one  off 
his  officers  to  Velasqaes/  irith  a  full  aeeount  of  the 
JmpertaRt  disooreries  whieh  he  had  made^  and  with  all 
tike  Hreasnre  that  he  had  acquired  by  traffieing  with 
the  natires.  After  the  departure  of  Alyarado,  he  hiai'^ 
seify  with  the  remaining  vessels,  proceeded  along^  the 
eoast  as  fkr  as  the  rivei^  Pannco,  the  eouniry  still  ap« 
pearing  to  be  well  peopled^  fertile,  and  opulent* 

$  XLIX«  SeTeral  of  OriJalVa's  oiBeers  contended  thai 
k  was  not  edough  to  have  dlseoYered  those  delightful 
regions,  or  to  hare  perfSM-med,  at  their  different  tand^ 
iag-^plaees,  the  eniptj  ceremony  of  taking  j[H)sses8lon  of 
them  for  the  erown  of  Castile,  and  that  their  glory  was 
hieemplete,  unless  they  planted  a  eotony  in  some  pro-^ 
per  station,  which  might  not  only  secure  the  Spanish 
nation  a  footing  in  the  ocmntry^  hut  with  tte  reiMerce-^ 
ments  which  they  were  eertain^  of  re^mring,  might  gra« 
dually  subject  the  whole  to  the  dOminidB  of  their  sof^-> 
Bign«  But  the  squadron  had  now  been  aboTeftre  months 
at  sea ;  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions  was  exhaust^ 
ed,  and  what  remamed  of  their  stores  so  mu<di  corrupt- 
ed by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  as  to  be  almost  unfit  for 
use ;  they  had  lost  some  men  by  de^h  ;  others  were 
sickly ;  the  country  was  crowded  with  people  who  seem- 
ed to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  brave ;  and  they  were  un- 
der the  government  of  one  powerful  monarch,  who  could 
brkig  them  to  act  a^inst  their  invaders  with  united 
finree*  To  plant  a  colony  under  so  many  circumstanees 
of  disadvantage, ^qipeared  a  seheme  too  perilous  to  bo 
attempted.  Grijalva,  theugh  possessed  both  of  ambi< 
tion  and  courage,  was  destitute  of  the  superiei^  talratii 
capable  of  forming  or  exeeutifg  such  a  great  plan.  He 
ivAgoA  it  mere  prudent  to  return  tn  Cuba,  having  fulfil* 
kd  the  purpoee  of  his  voyage,  and  aceompllshed  all  that 
the  armament  which  he  commanded  enabled  him  to  per- 
ftrm.  He  returned  to  9L  Ji^o  de  Cuha^ov  the  twenty- 
vox.  I.  29 
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fAxth  iff  Oetober^  from  which  he  had  -t^ken  his  depMv 
tare  about  six  months  before.* 

^L.  This  waft  the  longest  as  well  as  the  most  saeeess- 
ful  voyage  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  in 
the  New  World.  They  had  discovered  that  Yucatan 
was  not  an  island  as  they  had  supposed,  but  part  of  the 
great  continent  of  America.  From  Pontonehan  they 
had  pursued  their  course  many  hundred  miles  along  a 
coast  formerly  unexplored,  stretching  at  first  towards 
the  west  and  then  turning  to  tlie  north  ;  all  the  country 
which  they  had  discovered  aiqpeared  to  be  no  less  valua- 
ble than  extensive.  As  soon  as  Alvarado  reached  Cuba, 
Velasquez^  ti|;^nq^rted  with  success  so  far  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  expectations,  immediately  despatched  a 
person  of  confidence  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  ta 
Spain,  to  exhibit  the  rich  productions  of  tbe  countriea 
which  had  been  discovered  by  his  means,  and  to  solicit 
such  an  increase  of  authority  as  might  enable  and  en-> 
courage  him  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  them.  Without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  liis  messenger,  or  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Grijalva,  of  whom  he  was  become  so  jealous 
or  distrustful,  that  he  was  resolved  no  longer  to  enq>loy 
him,  he  began  to  prepare  such  a  powerful  armament, 
as  mi^it  iH*ove  equal  to  an  enterprise  of  so  much  danger 
and  importance. 

But  as  the  expedition  upon  which  Velasquez  was  now 
intent,  terminated  in  conquests  of  greater  moment  than 
what  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  aeliieved,  and  led 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  a  people,  who,  if  compar* 
ed  with  those  tribes  of  America  with  whom  tliey  were 
hitherto  acquainted,  may  be  considered  «as  highly  civil- 
ized j  it  is  proper  to  pause  before  we  proceed  to  the 
history  of  events  extremely  different  from  those  which 
we  have  already  rela|^d,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  New  World  when  first  discovered,   and  to. 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1 1.  lib.  iii  c.  1,  2,  9,  10.  Bemal  Diaz,  c.  8, 
17.    Ovicdo  Hist  lib.  xvii.  c.  9,  20.    Gomara,  c.  49. 
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contevi^ate  tbe^pelky  and  mauecs  of  the  ipde  and  un* 
eultivated  tribes  that  ooeupied  all  ike  parts  of  St  vi<% 
vhieh  the  Spaaiards  were  at  this  Hine  aequaioted. 
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$  L  What  farts  of  Jimeriea  were  tkm  hMvm.  $  IL  The 
vast  extent  ef  the  JiTtw  W»rl4»  ^UI.  Grani  oljjects 
U  presents  t&  rtoBO— ^1^3  m(miUedns>^Bic^Fis^Lakes. 
§  iV.  Its  form  faxautaJbU  to  commerce.  $  V.  Temper* 
ature  of  Us  clmote.  §¥1.  Fredominanee  of  cold* 
$yiL  Causes  of  this.  $¥111.  CondiUon  when  first 
Hscaverei.  §  tsi.  JRtiite  and  imciilltcated.  $  X«  Cn- 
whoksome*  $  XI.  ltd  anmab.  $  XII.  Jit^ecto  ani 
reptiles.  $XIII.  jBtrd^.  $Xiy.  ifoiL  $Xy.  JJoie 
WW  JBmeirica  peopled.  $  XYIr  JW  tradJMon  ton^em^ 
ii^it  among  thewhsehes.  (XYIL  Various  theortes. 
^XYIU.  Onght  not  to  befonmded  on  mere  eof^eeture. 
$  XIX.  Or  on  resemhlanee  ef  manners.  $  XX.  Or  of 
religiom  rites.  $  XXI.  ^ot  peopled  by  any  nation  h%%- 
ly  cMUxed.  $  XXII.  Jf or  from  the  southern  regions 
of  our  continent.  $  X3&IL  Tbe  two  continents  seem 
to  approach  niarest  to  each  other  towards  the  north. 
$  XXIY.  This  ascertained  by  discovery  %  $  XXV.  ^no-^ 
ther  comniunieation  by  the  north-west.  §  XXVI.  Pro* 
babhj  peopled  from  the  north-east.  $  XXVII.  Condi- 
tion and  character  of  «•  JLmericans^  §  XXVIII.  Less 
improved  than  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  $XXIX.  llns 
inquiry  confnst  to  th$  rudest  tribes.  $  XXX.  BiJlcuU 
ty  of  obtaining  irtfarmation.  $  XXXI.  From  the  inca- 
padty  of  the  first  observers.  $XXX|I.  Andthmpre-^ 
judkes.    $  XXXm.  And  from  fte  systenus  of  FhHo- 

'  sophers.  §XXXrV.  JSUhod  observed  in  the  inquiry. 
$XX^V.  The  constitution  of  their  loiks.  $  XXXVI. 
Con^/iempn,  sle--^Jaare feeble.  $  XXXVII.  Less  appe^ 
tite.  ^XXXVIU.  Less  vehemence  qf  desire.  $  XXXIX. 
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Ee/Ucti(m$  with  respeet  to  tiieae.    §  XL«  ^im^<ff  fhem 
d4f(yrmi.     $  XU.    Vnifomit^  cf  theit  appearance 
$XLII.    Their  riate  of  brattA.     $XLIII.   IKaeases. 
$XLiy.  Pinter  and  quaMies  of  their  minds.    $XLV. 
JtttfUeetual  faculties  viry  Kmttecl.      $  XLTI.  JV*o  ab- 
stract ideas.    §  XLVll.  Acthe  efforts  of  the  mrndtftw 
and  languid.   $XLyiII«  Imptomdtiit.   §^JJlX.  Soi^e 
variety  with  respect  to  all  these.  §1j.  Thetr  social  stiitif. 
$LL  JDontesHe  union.     $LQ.   Condition  of  womau 
$  tin.  Their  women  not  proKJU.    $  IIV.  Parental  af- 
fection andfUial  dvJty.     ^LY.   Political  msttttftions. 
$  LYL  Mode  of  subststeneer^By  ftshir^.     $  LYIL  By 
hwnting.    $  LVlJUL  By  a^frieuUvre.    ^LOL    The  t>a^ 
riotU  fruits  of  their  euUur&^Thdr  agrieiMvre  very 
limited.    ^IjX.  Two  causes  (fiteimperfeetion.  $LXT. 
'TZte  if^ont  of  tame  animals.     $LXn.   Want  of  the 
nsffnA  metals.    $  LXIII.  Poltticot  instUuUons  arising 
from  this  state.    $LXIV,  Bioided  into  email  conrnm- 
nities.    $LXy.  Unacqwdnttdwiththeideaaf  proper- 
ty.    $  LX  YI.  Higli  sense  of  equaSty  and  indepaidenee. 
§  LXVn,  Sense  qf  subordinaUonf  impeifeet.  §LXVHI. 
To  what  people  those  deseripiions  apply.  ^LXIX*  Some 
'  irregular  appearances.    $L1|X,  Pftrlicularty  in  some 
of  the  warmer  regtsn^-^niovg  the  J^ateh^c^^In  the 
Islands-^In  Bogota.    $LXXL  Causes  of  those  tm- 
gula/i^  appearances.      $LXXII.   Thar  art  of   toot. 
$LXXnL  Their  motives  for  engaging  in  war^From 
the  spirit  of  vengsana^^Hence   the  ferocity  of  their 
wars.  $LXXIV.  Jlnd  their  perpetuity.  $LXXV.  JHode 
of  carrying  on  war.     §  LXXVI.   J^ot  owing  to  any 
defect  of  courage.    §  LXXVIL  Inca§ahle  of  order  or 
disc^tne.      $  LXXVIII.    Treatment    of   prisoners. 
§  LXXIX.  Thdr  indifference  concerning  their  fa%e-^ 
And  fortitude  under  torture.     $  LXXX*   SomeHmes 
eat  their  prisoners.    $LXXXI.  Wasted  by  their  perpe- 
tual wars.  ^  LXXXIJ.  Recruit  their  numinn's  by  adopt- 
ing prisoners.    tXXXIII.  Thdr  inferiority  in  war  to 
pdiebed  nations.    $LXXXiy.  Their  arts^Urees  and 


omaiMite.     $LXXXY.    HabitaUons.     $  LXXX¥I^ 
r/r^ir  omw.    $i;&XXVn.   TAetr  iomestic  uUnml^^ 
Bresmg  Hi^  food-^ConatrmHm  of   their  emioe$4 
$  ISXXyUL  LuftkamcBs  with  which  they  ofptif  to  la* 
ho^.    ^LXXXIX.    Thdr  rdi^^n—PeetOiar  d^torf- 
t.  tie9  m  t/iia  tngtmnf.     $  XC.  Ctmfinti  to  two  ortictes^ 
.   The  being: rf  (U^d.     ^XCI.   JBfnuerka&te  (tti^errity.m 
thdrreUgious  nolUms.  $  XCU.  iSy«Mn  qf  the  M^Oehex. , 
§XCJIL  Their  ideas  eimeeraing  the  hnmortaM^ 
i  emU,^lnAuee  them  to  bury  ormet  ^e.  with  the  4ce^ 
$  JTCir.  iSuper^tit^Ht  eonneeted  wtth  itootian.  ^XCV. 
This  defOTtiMnt  beh^ngs  to  ihdr  phj/aieianB.    ^JCVI. 
Gra^Kaily  extends.     ^  XCVU.    Betachei   emtoms. 
§XCriII.Lweqfdmeing.$JI[CLK.  Possum  for  gam- 
ing. %G.  And  for  drinking.  $  CI,  Fut  tod^htheaged 
an4  inewnJble.^    $  CXI.  General  eatimoie  of  their  ete- 
raeier.    $CIIL  JnkUeetnal  fowers.    SCIY.   Political 
Aaleute.    $  CV,  4>^5r««  of  e^fMim.   §  CVI.  Hai-diwfii 
o/Aeart,    iCVU.  Inaensibility.  J.CVin.   Ta- 
^itttTTiTtjf.    %  CIX  Cuitning.    ^  CX.    Virtues — 
Independent  spirit     \  CXI.  Fortitude,    i  CXII. 
Jttdchment  to  their  oommunity.     §  CXIII.    Sa- 
tijf action  with  their  oivn  condition.  ^  CXIV,  Ge- 
neral caiitiori  with  respect  to  this  inquiry. 

.  %  I.  TWENTY-SIX  years  bad  elapsed  sinee  Cohim- 
bas  condueted  tli^  people  of  Eurqpe  to  the  New  World. 
During  that  period  the  Spaaiards  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  exploring  its  Tarious  regions.  They  had  visit- 
ed all  the  islanda  seattered  in  different  elasters  through 
that.part  of  the  oeean  vrhieh  flows  in  between  North  and 
South  Amerlea.  They  had  sailed  alois^  the  eastern 
eoast  of  the  eontinent  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Hexioan  gulf,  and  had  found  that  it 
stretehed  without  iaterroption  through  this  jast  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  They  had  diseorered  the  greal 
Southern  Oeean  whi<^h  opened  new  prospects   in  that 
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fittilet**  iThey  hi(4  aeqiiir^  soifte  ^ttowledge  <rf  ibe 
eoftst  «f  Florida^  whick  led  th^m  to  obser? e  the  eontK 
MMtaf  it  extended  In  u  opposite  direetfon ;  and  thougK 
Atf  pnftHed  tlieir  di96e^eri#f  no  {briber  towards  the 
Mrthf  oth^r  titttiottft  haiA  vi&(ited  those  parts  which  tbej 
had  n^eoted.  Th^  English,  ib  a  voyage,  the  motlveai 
tad  sneeess  of  whieh  shall  bo  related  in  aMther  |iart  of 
tiiis  JBiti^»  had  sailed  ^long  the  ooast  of  AnftfMea 
froih  Irabnidor  to  the  oonflnen  6t  Florida;  and  •the' 
V^ortnguese,  in  qnest  of  a  shorter  pttss^e  to  the  E^st 
incB^s^  had  ventured  into  tiie  noKhem  seaSf  and  viewed 
tile  same  regions.*  Thns,  atth<»pOfiod  where  I  hare 
ehos^h  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  New  Worlds 
its  ejfctent  was  known  almost  from  itt  northern  ex^mi^ 
tf  io  ^rty-Sve  degrees  soitth  of  the  equatorw  The 
tonntries  which  streteh  froiii  thence  to  the  sontliera 
^ohndaiy  of  Americcl^  the  great  ompire  of  Pern,  and 
€he  interioar  stafs  of  the  eittensive  ^lominioas  sdl^lto 
tte  sovereigns  ot  Mexico,  were  still  nodisoovered. 

4n.  When  we  eotitemplate  the  N^w  World,  the  first 
tdr^nmstance  that  strikes  us  is  its  inunense  extent.  U 
was  not  a  sihtdl  poriion  of  the  loarib^  so  inconsideraUe 
thfit  it  might  have  escaped  the  obsemUioB  or  researoh 
tf  former  ages,  whidi  Columbus  discovered.  He  made 
known  a  neW  hemisphere^  lai^r  than  either  Europe, 
or  Asia,  or  Africa,  the  three  noted  divisions  of  tlie  an* 
ei^t  contfaient,  »id  not  muoh  inferioar  in  d!mon»OBS  to 
a  tiiird  part  of  tiie  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  magnitade^ 
hot  &r  its  position.  It  stj^etcfaes  from  the  northern  po- 
kr drele  to  a  high  southern  latitude,  aftove  fifteen  hun* 
dred  miles  beydnd  the  &rthost  extremity  of  the  old  eon-^ 
tfnent  on  that.nde  of  the  line*  A  ceuntrT-  of  such  ex- 
tent passes  tfaroi^gh  all  tiie-eHmates  eaqpahle  of  heeominj) 
the  habitation  of  maOf  and  fit  fbr  yielding  th^  variout < 
pnoduetioQs  peculiar  either  to  thie  teikipevate  or  the  tor-^ 
rid  regions  of  the  earths 

•Hcrrera,  dec.  l.Iib.  vi.  c.  16. 


$  m.  Titst  tp  the  extent  of  the  New  WdHd^  the 
grandeor  of  the  objeets  whieh  it  preteBts  to  Tiew  io* 
Siost  apt  to  strike  the  eye  of  an  obtepTer^  Nature  seeas 
here  to  have  earried  on  her  o|m«tioiM  upoh.a  larger. 
seale>  and  with  a  bolder  hand^  and  to  hare  diatii^^fdwd 
the  features  of  this  eountry  by  a  peeuliar  magBifieeaeo.' 
The  mottntaiBd  of  America  are  mw^  superior  in  hei|^ 
to  those  in  the  other  divisions  of  the  g^be^ .  Even  Uus 
plain  of  Quito,  which  may  be  oonsidered  as  the^  base  at 
the  Andes,  is  elerated  farUicr  above  the  sea  than  th» 
top  of  the  Fences.  This  stupendous  ridge  of  the  An-i 
des,  no  less  remarikable  for  extent  than  efeyiUiani  risea 
in  diflerent  places  more  than  one-third  above,  the  Pih# 
of  Tenerifi;  the  highest  land  in  the  ancient  lieniisphere« 
The  Andes  may  KteralLy  be  said  to  hide  their  heads  ia 
the  doads;  the  storms  often  roUi  and  the  thunder 
bursts  below  their  8uYnmit8>  which,  though  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone#  ar^ 
covered  with  everlasting  sAows^*  , 

From  these  lofty  mountains  descend  rireri,  proparr 
tionably  large,  with  which  the  streams  in  the  ancieflt 
continent  are  not  to  be  compared,  either  for  length  fxt 
course^  or  the  vast  body  of  water  whidi.they  roll,  to^ 
wards  the  ocean.  The  Maragnon^  the  Orinoco,  the  Pla^* 
ta  in  South  America,  the  Mississippi  and  St,  lAarenco 
in  North  America^  flow  in  suchjipaoious  channels,  tha^ 
long  before  they  feel  the  influence  of  the  tide  they  te^ 
semble  arms  of  the  sea  rather  than  rivers  of  fresh  wa* 
ter.t 

The  lakes  of  the  NeW  World  are  no  leM  eonspieaous 
fbr.gramleur  than  its  mountains  and  rivers*  There  is 
nothing  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  resembles 
the  prodigious  chain  of  lakes  in  North  Ameriaa.  They 
may  properly  be  termed  inland  seas  of  fresh  water  |  and 
even  those  of  the  second  or  third  class  in  magiyitude^  are 
of  larger  Qirettit  (the  Caspian  sea  exeepted)  than  the 
greatest  lake  of  the  ancient  eoiltineat» 

«  dee  Mote^XXVni.  t  See  Note  XXIX. 
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f  rr«  Thi  New  Wofld  is  of  n  form  extreme^  ttfWt- 
giUeto  eMittcMkl  interooune.  When  %  eoniiBeiit  i» 
Bmmbdf  like  Afriea^  of  eii^  yast  solid  mass^  nnbroke* 
1^  arms  of  the  tea  peaetrating  into  its  inteiionr  partsy 
ifrilk  ic[W  large  livers^  and  those  at  a  eonsiderable  dis« 
taiMO  from  each  otber»  the  greater  part  of  it  seens  des- 
Mned  to  remoia  ibrefer  oneif ilized,  and  to  be  debarred 
from  any  aotire  or  enlarged  ^eommuniaation  with  the 
vest  of  maakind.  Wh»^  like  Europe^  a  eontinent  is 
opened  by  iakis  of  the  oeean  of  great  extent^  such  as 
ike  Mediterranean  and  Baltie ;  or  when^  like  Asia»  its 
ooast  is  broken  bj  deep  bays  advancing  fiur  into  the  oonn- 
#^5  such  as  ^M^  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  q(  Arabiaf  of  Per« 
sklf  of  Bengal^  of  Siam,  and  of  Leofang ;  when  the 
^  oorronnding  seas  are  filled  with  large  and  fertile  islands, 
Ottdtiie  continent  itself  watered  with  a  rarity  of  nan* 
gable  rifers,  those  regions  may  be  said  to  possess  what* 
Over  ean  faeiUtate  the  progress  of  their  inhabitaato  in 
eommeree  and  improvement  la  all  these  respects  Amer* 
iea  imqr  bear  a  comparison  with  the  other  quartera  of 
the  globe.  The  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows  in  betweea 
If  orOi  and  South  America  may  be  considered  as  a  Me^ 
ternmean  sea,  whidi  opens  a  maritime  eommeree  with 
ill  the  fertile  eeuntries  by  which  it  is  eneireled.  The 
Islands  scattered  in  it  are  inferiour  only  to  those  in  the 
InAin  ArchipdagOt  in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in 
Talue*  As  we  laAretch  along  the  northern  division  of 
Ihe  American  hemis^ere,  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  pre- 
sents a  spacious  inlet,  which  conducts  the  navigator  fisir 
Into  the  interiouY  parts  of  provinces  no  less  fertile  than 
oxiensive ;  and  if  ever  the  progress  of  culture  and  pop- 
ulatiott  Ab&  mftigato  liio  extreme  rigour  of  the  elimato 
in  the  BM»re  northern  Astriets  of  America,  Hudson^ 
Bay  inay  bcoome  as  subservient  to  oommereial  intor- 
CMTse  in  that  quartor  of  the  globe,  as  ike  Baltie  is  in 
£liMpo.  The  other  great  portioft  of  the  ZTew  World  li 
encompassed  on  e^fy  side  by  tho  sca#  except  me  Bar- 
row Hosk^  wUoh  Oeparatos  the  A^Omtfo  fro«i  the  Paei- 


Ho  Oeean ;  and  thiraflk  it  be  Aot  #{MHi6d^  tpifftoit  bftyt 
or  arms  ot  tht  t^  its  hiterfovr  parU  are  readered  aae^ 
eei^sible  kf  a  iiamber  of  lajrge  mdr6»  fed  hj  $o  mamr 
aiixiUal7  streamSf  flotnng  ia  ^u^  varteas  ^Urectioii9» 
that,  almost  ndthont.anyaid  fMm  tbe  hand  of  indiutiy 
and  arty  an  infauid  aarigatioii  nAy  be  earrkd  oa  tbioagli 
aQ  the  proTimes  fratti  tbe  riTorde  la  Pfatta  U>  tbe  giitf 
of  Paria.  N«r  b  this  bounty  ^  Natui^e  oouAited  to  th^ 
oootbem  divisioa  of  America;  its  ttortbera  ooatfaiAat 
abounds  no  less  in  riters  wbioh  are  iia¥i|fable  almost  to 
their  sourees  and  bj  its  immense  ehaia  of  lakes  pro?fc- 
sion  is  made  for  an  inland  commaaieatioD>  more  estoiif 
sire  and  oommodioos  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  globs^ 
'ght  eountsies  stretehing  from  the  gulf  of  Da?iea  09 
one  side,  to  that  of  California  on  the  other,  whioh£Mi*ii| 
the  ehaiB  that  binds  tbe  two  parts  of  the  AflM*ioaii  eon?, 
tinent  to^etber^  are  not  destitute  of  peeuliar  adTantages^ 
Tiieir  coast  on  one  side  is  washed  by  the  Atlaatie  Oeoaiit 
on  the  other  by  the  Paeifio*  Some  of  their  riters  flow 
into  the  former,  some  into  the  latter,  and  seeure  t# 
them  all  the  commercial  benefits  that  may  result  from 
a  eommnnieation  with  both. 

$  y.  But  what  most  distingisbhes  Ameriea  from  ojhor 
parts^of  the  earth,  is  the  peculiar  temperature  of  its 
climate,  and  tlie  different  laws  to  which  it  is  sulyeot  mib 
respect  to  the  dbtribution  of  beat  and  oold«^  We  oanaot 
determine  with  precision  the  portion  of  heat  fek  ia  aiqr 
part  of  the  gbbe,  merely  by  meaattriAg  itsdisiajifee  ffms 
the  equatorw  Tbe  climate  of  a  eoaiidy  is  nflfeeted,  in 
some  degree,  by  ite  cSoratioB  above  tke  sea,  1^  the  -et* 
tent  of  eoBtinent,  by  the  tiatiire  of  the  ooil,  tbo  hmght 
of  adjacent  mouataias,  and  nwny  other  oirouiastaMiM* 
The  influmtee  of  thesctp  bov^eYctv  f  s,  f  roM  vtoioas  omiim^ 
less  considerable  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancieiit  ff»f 
tinent ;  and  from  knowing  the  position  of  any  eonntry 
there,  we  can  pnononnce  with  greater  certainty^  whi^ 
will  be  the  wamnth  of  its  ^limate^  mnd  the  mIoi^  o(  its 
Ittodue^ns, 


$  TI.  ^6  maxiflis  which  are  fbunded  upon  dbserrar 
-tfon  of  our  hemisphere  will  not  apidy  to  the  other.     Ia 
the  New  Voridy  eold  predoniiiitttes.    The  rigour  of  the 
frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of  those  regions^  which 
should  be  temperate  by  their  position.    Countries  where 
the  grape  and  the  fig  should  pipen»   are  buried  under 
snow  one  half  of  the  year ;   and  lands  situated  in  the 
same  paralld  with  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultiyated 
provinces  in  Europe,  are  chilled  with  perpetual  frosts^ 
which  almost  destroy  the  power  of  vegetation.*    As  we 
mdvanoe  to  those  parts  of  America  which  lie  in  the  same 
parallel  with  provinces  of  Asia  and  Af  rica,  blessed  with 
«n  uniform  enjoyment  of  such  genial  warmth  as  is  most 
friendly  to  life  and  to  vegetation,  the  dominion  of  cold 
ieontinues  to  be  felt,  and  winter  reigns,  though  during 
B  short  period,  with  extreme  severity.     If  we  proceed 
along  the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  aone,  wo 
shall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New  World  extend- 
ing itself  also  to  this  region  of  the  globe,  and  mitigat* 
ing  the  excess  of  its  fervour.    While  the  negro  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  scorched  with  unremitting  heat,  the 
inhabitant  of  Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and 
temperate,  and  is  pei^tuaJIy  shaded  under  a  canopy  of 
jgrcy  clouds,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  beams  of  the 
mtif  without  obstructing  his  friendly  influenccf   Along 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  the  climate,  though  more 
similar  4o  that  of  the  torrjd  zone  in  other  parts  of  the 
f»arth,  is,  nevertheless,  consider^ibly  milder  than  in  those 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  same  la? 
fhude.    If  from  the  southern  tropic  we  continue  ^nr 
progress  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  we 
meet  with  frozen  seas,   and  countries  horrid,  barren, 
fmd  scarcely  habitable  for  cold^  much  sooner  than  in  the 
liorth.^ 

•5cc  Note  XXX. 

t  Voyage  dc  UUoa,  torn.  i.  p.  453.    Anson's  voyage*  p.  184. 

t  Anson's  voyage,  p.  74 ;  and  Voyage  de  Quiros,  che«  Hist 
de  Gen.  des  Voyagcsttom.  apv.  p.  83.  |U€hard»  Hbt  Natur. 
dcrAir,iL305,cfe  ^     '•  -r^     .-..: 
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'  $TIL  Tarious  eauses  eombine  in  rendering  the  eli« 
inate  of  America  so  Extremely  different  from  that  of  the 
ancient  continent.  Though  the  utmost  extent  of  Ame* 
Tica  towards  the  north  be  not  yet  discovered^  we  know 
that  it  advances  much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Eu* 
rope  or  Asia.  Both  these  have  large  seas  to  the  nortfaf 
which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  even  when 
covered  with  iccy  the  wind  that  blows  over  them  is  less 
intensely  cold  than  that  which  blows  over  land  in  tho 
same  high  latitudes.  But  in  America  the  land  stretches 
from  the  river  St  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and 
spreads  out  immensely  to  the  West.  A  chain  of  enor- 
mous mountainsi  covered  with  snow  and  ice^  runs  through 
all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind,  in  passing  over  such 
an  extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  so  impreg-  ' 
nated  with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keenness, 
which  it  retains  in  its  progress  through  warmer  climates, 
and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reaches  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America^  a 
north-westerly  wind  and  excessive  cold  are  synonymous 
terms.  Even  in  the  most  sultry  weather,  the  moment 
that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating  in* 
fluence  is  felt  in  a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  no  less 
violent  than  sudden.  To  this  powerful  cause  we  may 
ascribe  the  extraordinary  dominion  of  cold,  and  its  vio* 
lent  inroads  into  the  southern  provinces  in  that  part  of 
the  globeJ*' 

Other  eauses,  no  less  remarkable,  diminish  the  active 
power  of  heat  in  those  parts  of  the  American  continent 
which  lie  between  the  tropics.  In  all  that  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direction 
from  east  to  west.  As  this  wind  holds  its  course  across 
ihe  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which 
stretch  along  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  inflamed 
with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected  from 
the  suhry  plains  of  Asia,  and  the  burning  sands  in  the 

*  Charlevoix  Ifist  de  Nov.  Fir.  iiL  165.  Hist  genenOc,  Voy^ 
f^ges,  torn.  XV.  ?15j  et9, 
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African  de^rts*  The  ^soast  of  Africa  ist  aooordingly, 
the  region  of  the  earth  tt bieh  feels  the  most  ferveat 
heat,  and  is  exposed  to  the  uninitiated  ardonr  of  the 
torrid  zone.  But  this  same  wind  whieh  brings  sneh  an 
accession  of  warmth  to  the  countries  lymg  between  the 
river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria,  traverses  the  Atlantie 
ocean,  before  it  reaches  the  Ameriean  shore.  It  is  eoded 
in  its  passage  over  this  vast  body  of  water,  And  is  felt  at 
a  refreshing  gale  along  the  coast  of  Brasil*  and  6aiaM» 
rendering  these  countries,  though  among  the  warmest 
in  America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  those  which 
lie  opposite  to  them  in  Af  rica.f  As  this  wind  adTaaecs 
in  its  course  across  America,  it  meets  with  immense 
plaihs,  covered  with  impenetrable  fbrests^  or  occupied 
by  large  rivers,  marshes,  and  stagnating  waters,  whero 
it  can  recover  no  conriderable  degree  of  heat.  At  length 
it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north  to  south 
through  the  whole  continent.  In  passing  over  their  ele* 
vated  and  frozen  Summits,  it  is  so  thoroughly  coole^ 
that  the  greater  part  6f  the  ^coutiMcs  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  seem  exposed  by 
their  situation.^  In  the  other  jNrovinces  of  America^ 
from  Tierra  Firme  westward  to  the  Mexican  empirCi 
the  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered,  in  some  places,  by 
the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  sea,  in  others,  bj 
their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by  the  enor- 
mous mountains  scattered  over  this  tract.  l%e  islands 
of  America  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are  either  small  or 
mountainous,  and  are  ftumed  alternately  by  r^re^iag 
sea  and  land  breezes. 

The  causes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  ih» 
southern  limits  of  America,  and  in  the  seas  beyond  it, 
cannot  be  ascertained  in  a  mann^  equalfy  satisfying.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  a  vast  contfaient,  distiagubhed 

•  See  Note  XXXL  f  See  Note  XXXII. 

i  AcobU  Hist  Novi  Orbis,  lib.  il  c.  11.  Buffon  Hist  Natu- 
relle,  etc  torn.  ii.  $12^  etc.  ix.  I07j  etc.  Osbom's  Collect  of 
Voyi^s,  iL  p.  868, 


by  ikt  ntme  of  Terra  Ji,u9trali8  Ine^gnitaf  laj  betw€«i 
the  southern  extremity  of  Ameriea  and  the  Antaretie 
pole.  The  same  principles  which  account  for  the  extra- 
aidJoary  degree  of  eold  Id  the  northern  regions  of  Amer- 
leaf  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt 
at  Cape  Horn  and  the  ad[}aeent  countries.  The  im- 
asense  extent  of  the  southern  continent^  and  the  large 
rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  were  mentioned 
and  admitted  hj  philosophers  as  causes  sufficient  to  <»e^ 
easion  the  unusual  sensation  of  cold  and  the  MM  more 
uncommon  appearances  of  frozen  seas  in  that  region  of 
the  gUhe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which  such 
inftuenoe  was  ascribed,  haying  been  searched  for  in  vain, 
and  the  space  which  it  was  supposed  to  occupy  haviiq; 
been^onnd  to.be  an  open  sea,  new  conjectures  must  be 
form^  with  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  temperature  of 
climate  so  extremely  di^R^ent  from  that  which  we  ex- 
perience in  countries  removed  at  the  same  distanee  from 
the  opposite  pole.* 

^YUI,  After  contemplating  those  permanciit  and 
ehameteristie  qualities  of  the  American  continent,  which 
arise  from  the  peculiluity  of  its  situation,  md  the  dis- 
position of  its  parts,  the  next  olyect  that  meirts  atten- 
tion is  its  condition  when  first  discovered,  as  far  as  that 
d^ended  upon  the  industiy  and  operations  of  man.  The 
effects  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more  exten- 
sive and  oonsiderable,  than  even  our  own  vanity  is  apt 
at  first  to  imagine.  When  we  survey  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe,  no  small  part  of  that  fertility  and  beau- 
ty which  we  ascribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work 
of  miui.  His  efforts,  when  continued  through  a  succes- 
sion of  ages,  change  the  appearance  and  improve  the 
finalities  of  the  earth.  As  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
Mntinent  has  long  been  occupied  by  nations  far  advanoed 
in  arts  and  industry,  our  eye  is  accufltomed  to  view  the 
earth  in  tiMit  fiurm  which  it  assumes  when  rendered  it 
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to  be  the  residenee  of  a  nameMus  raee  of  ittM^  uA  W 
mipply  them  with  nottrishment. 

$  IX.  But  in  the  New  Worl^  the  gtate  of  mankind 
was  ruder^  and  die  aspeet  of  nature  extremely  diflTerent* 
Throughout  all  its  vast  regions,  there  were  only  two 
monarchies  remarkable  for  extent  of  territory,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  any  progress  in  improYement.  The  seat 
of  this  eoritinent  was  possessed  by  small  indep^ident 
tribes,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry,  and  neither  eapa* 
ble  to  correct  the  defects,  nor  desirous  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  earth  allotted  to  them  for 
their  htibitation.  Countries  occupied  by  such  people, 
were  almost  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had  been  with« 
out  inhabitants.  Immense  forests  covered  a  great  part  of 
^  the  uncultiyated  earth ;  and  as  the  hand  of  industry  had 
not  taught  the  rivers  to  run  in  a  proper  channel,  or 
drained  off  the  stagnating  water,  many  of  the  most  fertile 
plains  were  overflowed  with  inuadations,  or  converted 
into  marshes.  In  the  southern  provinces,  where  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  combine  in  calling  forth  tho 
most  vigorous  powers  of  vegetation,  the  woods  are  so 
choked  with  its  rank  luxuriance,  as  to  be  almost  imper*^ 
vious,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the 
eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  shrubs,  and  herbs,  and 
weeds.  In  this  state  of  wild  unassisted  nature,  a  gcesdL 
part  of  the  large  provinces  in  South  America,  whiek 
extend  f  ron)  the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the  sea,  still 
remain.  The  European  colonies  have  cleared  and  culti* 
vated  a  few  spots  along  the  coast,  but  the  original  race 
of  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  indolent  as  ever,  have  done 
nothing  to  open  or  improve  a  country,  possessing  almost 
every  advantage  of  situation  and  climate.  As  we  advance 
towards  the  northern  provinces  of  Ameriea,  Nature  eon- 
tinues  to  wear  the  same  uncultivated  aspeet,  find  in  pro- 
portion as  the , rigour  of  the  climate  increases,  appears 
more  desolate  and  horrid.  There  the  forests,  though 
not  encombered  with  the  same  exuberanoe  of  ve^tation^ 


ftre  of  imtaieiise  extent ;  prodigious  raarshei  oYi^p^feai 
tbeplains,  and  few  marks  appear  of  huinftQ  actiTity  ki 
any  attempt  to  euHiYate  or  embollkh  the  eartlu  No 
wond^  that  the  colonies  sent  from  Europe  were  as^^ 
tonished  at  their  ftlrst  entrance  into  die  New  Worlds 
It  apj^eared  to  them  waste^  soitftary^  and  uniatitifigi 
'When  the  En^isfa  began  to  settle  in  Amerieaf  they 
termed  the  eountri^^f  Which  they  took  possession^  Thi 
WiUtmess^  Nothing  but  tiieir  eager  expeetatiM  ot 
finding  mines  of  gold»  ootid  have  induced  the  Spaniarda 
to  penetrfttis  through  the  woods  waA  marshes  of  AmeH*^ 
ca^  where,  at  every  step>  they  observed  the  extreme 
difference  between  the  uneulthrated  face  of  Nature,  and 
that  which  it  acquires  under  the  fbrming  hand  of  indusV 
try  and  art.* 

$  X.  The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only  im« 
^rove  and  embellish  the  earth,  but  render  it  more  whole* 
sotne  and  friendly  to  Iift«  When  any  region  Ues  n^^ 
glected  and  destitute  of  oultivation,  the  air  stagnates  in 
the  woods,  putrid  exhalations  arise  from  the  waters )  th# 
surfiBtce  of  the  earth)  loaded  with  rank  vegetation,  feels 
not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  sun  or  of  the  wind  f 
the  maligni^  of  the  ^distempers  natural  to  the  climate  in*^ 
ereases,  and  new  maladies  no  less  noxious  are  engen» 
dered^  Accordingly,  uXL  thcprovinees  of  America^  what 
irst  discovered,  were  found  to  be  remarkably  uidiealt 
iby.  This  the  Spaniards  experienced  in  e^Tsry  expedi^ 
tion  into  the  New  World,  whether  destined  for  oonquest 
or  settlement.  Though  by  the  natural  constitution  of 
^eir  bodies,  their  .habitual  temperance^  and  the  persever* 
•ing  vigour  of  their  minds,  they  were  as  much  firmed  a^ 
any  peofde  in  Europe  for  active  serviee  in  a  sultry  cli* 
mate,  they  felt  severely  the  fatal  and  pernicious  quidi- 
ties  of  those  uncultivated  regions,  through  which  thc^ 
Inarched^  ^r  where  they  endeavoured  to  plant  colonies* 
Great  numbers  v^re  ciit  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent 
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•kMMI  ^tk^iHiMi  HtKf  were  infected*  Bwk  al  sir* 
vlved  d^  4e0trwtite  rage  of  these  naladied,  wei^  ndt 
•cempted  f  rom  libe  noxious  influence  of  tibe  eiimate. 
Thej'ivtiintcdifo  Bnroj^e^  neoe«*dkig  to  tiie  deser^itios 
of  tbe  early  Spanish  histonaae,  feeUe,  emaoiatedy  uritk 
lang^  looks,  and 'complexioiis  of  sueli  a  sickly  yt^loW 
mIouis  as  ladieated  the  unwholesome  temperature  of  Ihib 
Man^xies  lAei^  they  had  redded.* 

$  XL  The  uneoItiYated  state  of  tibe  New  World  afiHt. 
%i  not  oiify  the  temperatai^  of  the  air^  but  the  quaiitiet 
ft  its  ^roduotions.  The  principle  of  life  seems  to  hare 
htmxk  less  aclrve  and  rigorous  tbere^  than  in  the  ancient 
bostioeairt.  ^otwithstuiding  the  vast  extent  of  America^ 
and  the  irariety  of  its  climates^  the  different  species  of 
animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much  fewer  in  proportion,  than 
tiniso  of  the  other  hemis^ere.  In  the  islands,  there  were 
^ilyjftar  kinds  ^quadrupeds  known,  the  lai^st  of  whj^h 
4id  not  exceed  the  siae  of  a  rabbit.  On  the  eonttnent, 
tkt  Taraety  was  greater ;  and  though  the  individuals  of 
tiaeb  kind  eoold  not  fail  of  multiplying  exceedingly,  when 
almbst  uomolested  by  men^  who  were  neither  so  numer* 
ous  nor  so  united  in  society,  as  to  be  formidaUe  enemies 
to  the  animal  oi^atioD,  the  number  of  distinct  speciei 
fiimst  still  be  considered  a^  extremely  smalL  Of  two  hun^ 
<ired  different  kinds  of  animals  spread  otcf  the  face  of 
^e  earth,  only  about  one*thini  existed  in  America,  at 
the  time  of  ks  diseoTcry.f  Nature  was  not  only  less 
proVfic  In  the  New  World,  but  she  appears  likewise  t# 
liate  been  lest  vigorons  in  her  productions.  The  ani- 
nals  originally  belonging  to  this  quarter  of  the  globe  ap- 
pear to  be  of  am  infefiour  race,  neither  so  robust,  nor  so 
ifieree,  as  those  of  the  other  continent.  America  givei 
birth  to  no  creature  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  compared  with 
the  elephant  or  rhinoceros,  or  that  eqnals^  tiM  lion  and 
tiger  in  strength  and  ferocity4     The  Tapyr^  of  Brasil, 

•Gomara  Hist.  c.  20,  22.    Oviedo,  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  v.  c.  10. 
P.  Mart  lepist.  545.    Decad.  p.  176. 
t  Buffon  Hist.  Naturdloi  tonvi  ix.  p.  S0« 
*  Sec  Note  XXXV- 


<ke  Ifotfi^  qpadjcuped  of  H^  ra^eiioi^  trSlje  Hktiie.  Ne|f 
World,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of  si^^  montlis.old*  Tb^ 
JPuma  and  Jaguar^  its  fiercest  bejists  of  pi;ej>  wJUickEj^r 
ropeans  have  ijaaecurately  denominated  Uons  aj94  ^g!^i?^ 
possess  neither  the  nndaupted  Qoi^^e.  of  the  foi^mi^iY 
nop  the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter.*^  Xhcy  areinac^ 
tive  and  timid^  hardly  formidable  tt)  nmo^.an^  oAenturn 
their  backs  upon  the  least  ^ppcifirap^f),  of  resj^tanee.j 
The  same  qualities,  in  ijxe  climatfi  of  .^«;rica  ifhichi 
f  tin  ted  the  growth^  and.  enfeebled  the  ^pirit^  of.  its  mk^ 
tiYe  animals^  hare  proved  pernicious  to  such  as  have  mi^^ 
grated  into  it,  voluntarily  from  the  other  continent^  6> 
have  been  transported  thithei-  by  tfie  £uropeahs4  Thi^' 
bears,  the  wolves,  ihe  deer  of  America^  are  not  ^equal^ 
in  size  to  those  of  the  Old  World,$  Most  of  the  do- 
mestie  a.nimals,  with  which  the  Europeans  haVe  stored 
the  provinces  wherein  they  settlcdj  have  degenerated 

with  respect  either  to  bulk  or  quality,  in  a  eoiintfji 
whose  temperature  and  soil  seem  t6  be  less  favourable; 

to  the  strength  and  perfection  of  the  animal  creatidn.^' 
"  §XII.  The  same  causes  which  c(hecked  the  grt^wthi- 
and  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  anlmak,  were  friends 
ly  to  the  propagation  and  increase  of  reptiles  and  inseetv 
Though  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  tiiors^ 
odious  tribes,  nourished  by  heat,  moisture,  and' corrupt 
tion,  infest  every  part  of  the  tdrrid  zone  j  they  mnltiplg^ 
faster,  perhaps,  in  America;  and  gtiiw  to  a*  more  monit 
strous  bulk.  As  this  country  isf,  on  the  whole,  less  cnl* 
tivated,  and  less  peopled,  than  the  other  qnarters  etibb 

earth,  the  active  principle  of  life  wastes  ife  foreeinjiro^ 

'.  '  '       •     ^ .  . .  A.      ,j    '-  - 

»  Buffim  Hist.  Nat  torn,  bu  p.  87.  Margravil  Hist  Nat  Bra^ 

sil,  p.  229. 

"  t  Buffon  Hist.  Nat  ix.  13,  303.    Acoata  Hist  Bb.  iv.  c.  3i. 

Pisonis  Hist  p.  6.    Herrera.  dec.  4.  lib.  iy.  c.  1.  fib  x.  c.  13. 
t  QhurcyH,  y.  p.  691.    Oy«Ue  Reli^  of  jChUi,  Chureh.  UL  p. 

10.    Sommario  de  Oviedo,  c.  14,  23.     Voyage  du,t>eft  Mart 

chais,  iii.  399.  ,  , -.^         ^\/ 

^  $  Buffon^Hist  Nat  ix.  103.     Z»ba*9  travelsi  L  103.    Biet 

Voy.  de  France  £quinoK« p.  339,       v.p  ^-,  ,  .  . 
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iuetions  of  this  udTeriour  form.    The  tdr  is  oftA  dail- 

ened  with  clouds  «f  insects^  and  the  ground  eovered  with 

shocking  and  noxious  reptiles.  The  eountry  aromid  Por- 

to-BeUo  swanns  with  toads  in  such  multitudes)  as  hide 

the  surface  of  the  earth.    At  GujequiU  snakes  and  ti- 

pers  are  hardly  less  numerous.    Carthagena  is  infested 

with  numerous  floclu  of  bats,  which  annoy  not  only  the 

eattle  but  the  inhabitants.^    In  the  islands,  legions  of 

ants  have^  at  different  times,  consumed  every  vegetable 

'"•'^'Jliejioi,,!  and  left  ^?  «'^*^  entirely  bare,   as  if  it 

jLd'been  burot  with  fire.    The  fJamp  forests,  and  rank 

soil  of  tiie  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  antf 

Maragnon,  teem  with  almost  every  ofifen«ive  and  poi- 

-sonous  creature,  whi^li  tbe  pgwer  of  a  sultry  sun  can 

^quicken  into  life4 

■     $XIII.  The  binls  pf  the  New  World  ^e  not  djst|n% 

HilAshed  by  qualities  so  conspicuous  and  characteristicali 

«9  th^se  which  we  have  observed  in  its  quadrupeds^ 

Birds  aro  more  independent  of  man,  and  l^ss  affected  by 

the  ohanges  which  his  industry  and  labour  make  upon 

the  state  of  the  earth.    They  have  a  greater  propensity 

to  migrate  from  one  country  to  another,  andean  gratify 

this  instinct  of  tiiejr  nature  without  difficulty  or  danger. 

Hence  the  number  of  birds  common  to  both  continents 

U  much  greater  tiuin  that  of  quadrupeds ;  and  even  such 

,«  are  peculiar  to  America  nearly  resemble  those  vfitH 

-which  mankuid  were  acquainted  in   similar  regions  of 

jth©  ancient  hemisphere.     The  American  birds  of  the 

torrid  zone,  like  those  of  the  same  cHmate  in  Asia  an* 

Africa,  are  decked  In  plumage,  which  dazzles  the  eye 

with  the  beauty  of  its  colours  5  but  nature,  satisfied  with 

clothing  them  in  this  gay  dress,  has  denied  most  of  them 

;  •  Vqyage  de  Ulloa,  torn  L  p.  89.    I4.  p-   H7-    Hcrrera,  dec- 

il.lib.  iii.c.3, 19. 
t  See  Note  XXXVH.  ....  ' 

i  Voyage  de  Condamine,  p.  167.  Gumilla,  m.  120,  etc.  Hist. 

G^  des  Voyages,  xiv.  317.    Dumont  Memoi»$  «ur  la  Louiw^ 

an©,  L  108.    Somario  de  Oyiedoj  c  5%  ©3, 
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that  inel4)d7  of  seniid^  and  variety  of  notes,  vUeh  oateb 
and  delight  tbe  ear.  The  birds  of  the  temperate  elimates 
there,  hi  the  same  manner  as  in  onr  eontinent,  are  less 
isplendid  in  their  appearance,  but,  in  compensation  for 
that  defect,  they  have  voices  of  greater  compass  and 
laore  melodious.  In  some  districts  of  America,  the  un« 
wholesome  temperature  of  the  air  seems  to  he  unfavour- 
able even  to  this  part  of.  the  creation*  The  number  of 
birds  is  less  than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller  is 
struck  with  the  amazing  solitude  and  silence  of  its  for- 
jrests.'^  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  America,  where 
the  quadrupeds  are  so  dwarfish  and  dastardly,  should 
produce  the  Condor,  which  is  entitled  to  pre-eminenco 
ever  all  the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk,  in  strength,  and  in  cou* 

i;age4 

$  Xiy«  The  soil,  in  a  continent  so  extensive  as  Ameri- 
ca, must,  of  eourse,  be  extremely  various.  In  each  of 
its  provinces,  we  find  some  distinguishing  peculiarities, 
the  description  of  which  belongs  to  those  who  write  their 
particular  history.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  moisture  and  cold,  which  predominates  so  remark* 
ftbly  in  all  parts  of  America,  must  have  great  influence 
•upon  the  nature  of  its  soil ;  countries  lying  in  the  same 
parallel  with  those  regions,  which  never  feel  the  extreme 
rigofkr  of  winter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen 
over  in  America  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Chill- 
jed  by  this  intense  cold,  the  ground  never  acquires 
wann&  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits,  whieh  are  found 
in  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  eontin^it.  If 
we  wish  to  rear,  in  America,  the  productions  whieh 
abound  in,  any  partieuliEir  district  of  the  aneient  worid^ 
we  must  advance  several  degrees  nearer  to  the  Hue  than 
)n  the  other  hemisphere,  as  it  requires  auch  an  increase 

f  BourgucT  Voy,  au  Perou,  \7.  Chanvalon  Voyage  \  la  Mar- 
tinique, p.  06.  Warren  Descript.  Surinnn.  Osbom's  Collect 
11.93^  Lettres  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339.  Charier.  Hist  de  la  Nour. 
France,  iii  155. 

t  Voyage  de  Vlloa,  I  363.  Voyage  de  Condamioe,  I W 
^MfiboKist  Nat.  xvi.  1S4    Voyage  du  Des  Marchais,  iii^saa 
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^  heat  to  oounterbalaaee  the  natural  f  ^igiditj  rf  tbf 
soil  and  climate.*"    At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  severaji 
of  the  plants  and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  countries  within 
the  tropi<i3»  are  cultirated  with  success ;  whereas^  at  St* 
Angnstine,  in  Florida,    and   Charleston,  in   South-Ca< 
rolina,  thou^  considerably  pearer  the  line,  jthey  cannot 
be  brought  to  thrive  with  equal  eertainty.f     But,  if  al- 
lowance be  made  for  this  dlyersity  in  the  degree  of  heat, 
the  soil  of  America  is  naturally  as  rich  and  fertile  as  in 
any  part  of  the  earth.    As  the  country  was  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  by  a  people  of  little  industry,  who  had  nonc^ 
pf  the  domestic  animals,  which  civilized  nations  rear  in 
such  vast  numbers,  the  earth  was  not  e^chausted  by  their 
consumption.    The  vegetable  productions,  to  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouch- 
ed, and  being  suffered  to  corrupt  on  its  surface,  return- 
ed with  increase  into  its  bosom4     As  trees  and  plants 
derive  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment  froni  air  and 
water,  if  they  were  not  destroyed  by  man  and  pthe^ 
animals,  they  would  render  to  the  earth  more,  perhapst 
than  they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impoverish 
it.    Thus  the  unoccupied  soil  of  America  may  have  gone 
on  enriching  for  many  ages.    The  vast  number  as  well 
as  enormous  size  of  the  trees  in  America,   indicate  thQ 
extraordinary  vigour  of  the  soilin  its  native  state.  When 
the  Europeans  first  began  to  cultivate  the  New  World, 
they  were  astonished  at  the  luxuriant  power  of  vegeta- 
tion in  its  virgin  mould  ;  and  in  several  places  the  in- 
genuity  of  the  planter  is  still   employed  in  diminishing 
^nd  wasting  its  superfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bripg  it 
4owii  to  a  state  fit  for  profitable  culture.^ 

$XT.  Having  thus  surveyed  the  state  of  the  Nef 
World  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  coQsidered  th# 
pceoliar  features  and  qualities  which  distinguish  and 

^See  Note  XXXVUI.  t  See  Note  &XXIX* 

4  BuffoR  Hist.  Nat  L  2i3.    £ahn,i.  lil. 
$  Charlevoix,  Hist  de  Nouv.  Frm  iii.  405.    Voyage  du  Bcf 
iMarduosi  ill  329.    Leiy  ap  de  Q27,{>artiil  p.  17i.    See  Note 


e^hiinMetls^  ttf  tbe  next  inquiry  that  merits  attetitioii  h^ 
Hew  was  Ameriea  peopled  7  By  what  eourse  did  msok^ 
.kind  migrate  f rem  tlie  one  continent  to  tlie  other  ?  And 
ih  what  quarter  is  it  most  probable  that  a  comdianica^ 
tion  was  opened  between  them  ? 

$^yi.  We  Icnow,  with  infallible  certainty,  that  all 
%e  human  race  spring*  from  the  same  source,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  one   man,  under  the  protection  as 
Well  as  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Heaven,  ttiulU* 
jAied  and  replenished  the  earth.      But  neither  thi^  an« 
nals  nor  the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  those  re« 
mote  ages»  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the  difier«» 
ent  countries,  where  they  are  now  settled.     We  cannot 
trace  the  branches  of  his  first  family,  or  point  out  witll 
certainty  the  tfme  and  manner  in  which  they  divided  and 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.    Even  among  tho 
most  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  authentic  histo^ 
ry  is  extremely  short,  and  every  thing  prior  to  that  is 
fabulbus  or  obscure.    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
{he  unlettered  inhabitants  of  Amerioa,  who  have  no  soli^ 
citude  about  futurity,   and  little  etoiosity    conceming 
what  is  past,    should  be  altogether  unacquainted  with 
their  own  original.     The  people   on  the  two  opposite 
coasts  of  America,  who  ^ccupy  those  countries  in  Amer- 
ica which  approach  nearest  to  the  ancient  continent,  are 
80  remarkably  rude,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  search 
among  them  for  such  infortnatiott  as  might  discover  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  or  the  ancestors  of  whoila 
they  are  descended.*    Whatever  light  has  been  thrown 
on  this  subject.  Is  derived,  not  from  the  natives  of  Amer- 
iea,  but  from  the  inquisitive  genius  of  their  conquerors. 
§  XVII.  When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly  dis- 
ffovered  a  New  World,  removed  at  a  vast  distance  from 
levcry  part   of  the  ancient  continent  which  was  then 
known,  and  filled  with  inhabitants  whose  appearance  and 
^manners  dSered  remarkably  *from  the  rest  of  th«  hu* 

;  Vsnega's  fiist  of  CaSfon^  i  60« 
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man  speciei^  the  question  eoncerning  their*  ori]g;iiial  '%6^ 
came  naturally  an  object  of  curiositjr  and  attention.   Thi$ 
theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious  men  with  respoet 
to  this  bubjoct,  would  fill  many  Tolumes ;  but  are  often 
80  wild  and  chimerical,  that  I  should  oflfbr  an  insult  to 
the  understanding  of  myreaders,  if  I  attempted  either 
minutely  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  thenu    Some  havo 
presumptuously  imagined,  that  the  people  of  America 
were  not  the  offspring  of  the  same  common  parent  with  tbm 
rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  formed  a  separate  race  'Cf 
men,  distinguishable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  con^titu* 
tion  of  their  bodies,  as  well  asjn  the  eharaeteristie  qual* 
-  ities  of  their  minds.     Others  contend,  that  th^  are*  de- 
scended from  some  remnant  of  the  antediluvian  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  who  survived  the  deluge,  wUcli 
swept  aWay  the  greatest  part  of  the  human  species  in 
the  days  of  Noah  ;  and  preposterously  suppose  rude   uA- 
civilized  tribes,  scattered  over  an  uncultivated  continent, 
to  be  the  most  ancient  race  of  people  on  the   earth. 
There  is  hardly  any  nation  from'  the  north  to  the  douth 
pole,  to  which  some  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance  of 
eonjecture,  has  not  ascribed  the   honour  of  peopling 
Amerioa.    TheJews^  the  Canaanites,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Garthagenians,  the  Greeks,  the  Scythia&s  in  ancient 
times,   are  supposed  to  have    settled   in  this  western 
world.    The  Chinese,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Welsh,  the  Spaniards,  are  said  to  have  sent  colonies 
thither  in  later  ages,  at  different  pmod^  and  on  va- 
rious oeeasions.    Zealous  advocates   stand  forth  to  sup- 
port the   respective  claims  of  those  people;  and  though 
they  rest  upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  casual  re- 
semblance of  some  customs,  or  the  suiiqposed  affinity  be-  . 
tween  a  few  words  in  their  different  languages,  mueh 
erudition  and  more  zeal  have  been  employed,  to  little 
purpose,  in  defence  of  the  opposite  systems*    Those  re-    - 
gions  of  eonjecture  and  controvert  belong  not  to  the 
Historian.    His  is  a  more  limited  province,  confined  to 
what  is  established  by  certain  or  highly  probable  evi- 


#dMcw  B^Md  tMs  I  ((bsdl  not  Tentwe^  in  oferiag  s 
fti#  obMi^va^Mflt  iHiieh  laa^  eontrilrate  to  tkroir  some 
1^^  vpUn  tkto  ^ttriottt  and  much  agitated  Question, 
r.  $  XTIIL  i*  Tfaepe  are  aaUiors  who  have  endeavour* 
«di  by  saeve  ooi^eotares  to  aoooitnt  for  the  peo|liiig  of 
Ajneriea^  t^mb  have  supposed  that  it  was  oti^aail^ 
Willed  to  die  aiiefetit  eontineiit^  and  disjointed  from  it 
hj  ihe  shoek  of  an  eaith^ake^  or  the  irruption  of  a 
4itluge*  Others  have  imagined^  that  some  vessel  being 
fbreed  fVotn  Hs  eenrse  by  the  violenee  of  a  westerly 
wind>  might  Jie  driven  by  aoeident  towards  the  Amer« 
lean  eoast,  and  ^Ve  given  a  beginning  to  population 
Itt  diat  desohnte  eontinent.*  But  with  reboot  to  all 
those  systems^  it  is  vain  dither  to  reason  or  inqoiret  be«^ 
iBttose  it  is  hMpossibte  to  eomo  to  any  decision.  Sueh 
evelitsas  they  suppose  are  barely  possible^  and  may  have 
imppelied.  That  Aey  ever  did  hagfen,  we  have  no  evi» 
denee^  either  from  tte  eletf  testimony  of  historyt  or 
fVoih  th6  obseure  intimatioas  of  toudition. 

$  SIX.  S.  Nothing  eaa  be  mot^  f  rivcdons  or  uneer-' 
tainthiui  the  attempts  to  disoover  the  ori^al  of  thf 
Amerieansy  merely  by  tracing  the  resemUanee  betweeii 
Ihelr  manners  and  those  of  any  particular  peojde  in  the 
ancient  continent.  If  we  m^ose  two  tribes^  though 
idaeed  in  the  most  remote  rqgions  of  the  globe»  to  live 
in  a  dimate  nearly  of  the  same  temperature,  to  be  in 
the  same  state  of  society,  and  to  resemble  each  othet^ 
in  the  degree  t^  thek  improvement,  they  mnstfed  the 
same  wants,  and  exert  the  same  endeavows  to  supply 
them.  The  same  objects  wiH  allure,  the  same  passions  wiU 
amdnmte  them,  and  the  same  ideas  and  sentiments  wffl 
arise  in  their  minds.  The  character  and  occupations  of 
the  hunter  in  Ameriea  Bmst  be  little  dMTerent  from  those 
of  no  Asiatic,  who  depends  fo^  subsisteaoa  on  tlm  chase. 
A  tribe  of  savages  on  the  banlcs  of  the  ]|anube  muiit 

.   *Parson'sRemainsof  Japh^p.  240.   Ancient  U^rers.  Hist, 
vol.  XX.  p.  164.    P.  Feyjoo  Teatro  Crhico,  torn.  v.  a.  304,  etc.'' 
Acostt'Hist  Moral*  Kovi  Orbis,  lib.  I  c.  1^  19,       ^ 
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nearly  resemble  one  upon  the  plain  Mirashed  by.  tbe  Mj^ 
sissippL    Instead  then  of  presiuning  from  this  similaii-* 
ty,  that  there  is  any  affinity  between  them^   we  sboull 
only  conelttde^  that  the  disposition  and  manners  of  mea 
are.  formed  by  their  8ituation5  and  arise  from  the  siat^ 
of  society  in  which  they  live.    The  moment  that  begins 
to  Tary>  tlie  character  of  a  people  must  change^  In  pror 
portion  as  it  advances  in  improvement^   their  nmnners 
refine,  their  powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.      In 
every  part  of  the  earth  the  progress  of  man  hath  been 
nearly  the  same,  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his  care^ 
from  the  rude  simplicity  of  savage  life,  until. he  attains 
the  industry,  the  arts,  and  the  elegance  of  polished  so- 
ciety.   Tliere  is  nothing  wonderful  then  in  the  slmili* 
tude  between  the  Americans  and  the  barbarous  nations 
of  our  continent.    Had  Lafitau,  Grarcia»  and  many.otb^r 
authors,  attended  to  tliis,  they  would  not  have  peiplex* 
ed  a  subject  which  they  pretend  to  illustrate^   by  their 
fruitless  endeavours  to  establish  an  affinity  between  va* 
rious  races  of  people  in  the  old  and  new  continents*  up- 
on no  other  evidence  than  such  a  resemblance  in  their 
manners  as   necessarily  arises  fr<»n  the   similarity  of 
their  condition.     There  are*  it  is  true*   among  eveiy 
people,  some  customs  which,  as  they  do  not  flow  Xrom 
any  natural  want  or  desire  peculiar  to  their  situation, 
may  be  denominated  usages  of  arbitrary  institution.     If 
between  two  nations  settled  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth* 
a  perfect  agreement  with  respect  to  any  of  these  should 
be  discovei-ed,   one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  they 
were  connected  by  some  affinity.    If,  for  example,  a  na- 
tion were  found  in  America  that  consecrated  the  seventh 
day  to  religious  woi*ship  and  rest,  we  might  justly  sup^ 
pose  that  it  bad  derived  its  knowledge  of  this  usage, 
which  is  of  aifbitrary  institution,  from  the  Jews.    3ut* 
if  it  were  discovered  that  another  nation  celebrated  the 
first  appearance  of  every  new  moon  with  extraordinaiy 
.  demonstrations  of  joy,  we  should  not  be  entitled  to  con- 
clude that^he  observation  of  this  niontI4y  festival  was 


IkAMwetf  from  the  Jews,  but  ought  to  cimsider  it  ia^re<*i 
ly  as  the  e:ipres8ioH  of  that  j(^  whieh  is  natural  to  mim  ^ 
on  the  retium  of  the  planet  which  guides  and  eheers  him 
ih  the  night.  The  instances  of  eustoms,  merely  arbi* 
trarjy  eonmion  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  hemispherei, 
ia*e»  indeed^  so  few  and  so  equiyocalf  that  no  theory- 
eoneeniing  the  population  of  the  New  World  ought  to 
be  founded  upon  them. 

$  XX.  3.  The  theories  whieh  haVe  been  formed  with  re- 
spect to  the  orignal  of  the  Americans^  from  observation 
of  their  rdigious  rites  and  practices,  are  no  less  fan^i- 
fuU  and  destitute  of  solid  foundation.  When  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  any  peo^e  are  neither  the  result  of 
rational  inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
mvelation,  they  must  needs  be  wild  and  extravagant; 
Barbarous  nations  are  ineapable  of  the  former,  ai|d  have 
not  been  blessed  with  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
latter.  Still,  however^  the  human  mind,  even  where  its 
operations  appear  most  wild  and  caprieioua^  holds  a 
course  so  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  country  the  do« 
minion  of  particular  passions  will  be  attended  with  sim- 
ilar effects.  The  savage  of  Europe  or  America,  when 
filled  with  superstitious  dread  of  invisible  beings,  or 
with  inquisitiYe  solicitude  to  penetrate  into  the  events  of 
Arturity,  trembles  alike  with  fear,  or  glows  with  impa- 
tience. He  has  recourse  to  rites  and  practices  of  the 
same  kind,  in  order  to  avert  the  vengeance  which  he 
supposes  to  be  impending  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  se-< 
*eret  whieh  U  the  object  of  his  curiosity.  Accordingly, 
the  ritual  of  superstition,  in  one  continent,  seems,  in 
many  particulars,  to  be  a  transcr^  of  that  established 
in  the  other,  and  both  authoris^e  similar  institutions, 
sometimes  so  frivolous  as  to  excite  pity,  sometimes  so 
bloody  and  barbarous  as  to  create  horrour.  But  with- 
out supposing  any  consanguibity  between  such  distant 
nations,  or  imagining  that  their  religious  ceremonies 
were  conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  may  ascribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many  instances 
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9tmtM  ymj  imtak^  te  Hut  MtenA  <9<MliW0f 
iiidoti  aid  mdhiMdaun  vp^a  tlia  veaicMM  ^  H^  fawm^, 

fXXI.  4.  W^^MiyhiyitdMraMA  o^rtaii  |Hfi¥il^I« 
ia  tkb  inqairy^  tbut  AnMiiea  waa  not  foifM  hy.  Mgr. 
nation  of  the  anciwt  oantiaeBtf   wbiah  had  auiAa  cm^ 
aideraUe  pFogress  In  cifilizaliaiu     Tlia  inhaUtettta  aC 
tlie  New  World  were  ip  a  state  of  soaiaty  ta  axkraMalgr 
mde^  ag  to  be  nnaequalnted  with  tiiase  arts  whioh  are 
Ae  first  essays  of  human  iogeanily  ia  its  ad^anee  ta-» 
wards  improTement    Even  the  mast  eaUi?al»4  aatjj^iia 
of  Ameriea  were  strangers  to  many  of  those  liinpie  |ftr. 
Tentions,  whieh  were  almost  eoeTal'wkh  socielijr  ns  other 
parts  of  the  worM^  swd  were  known  in  the  earUeal  p«K 
riod  of  eWil  life,  with  whkh  wa  hare  any  aaquaiatanae* 
From  this  H  is  maadfest,  that  the  tribes  aliieh  original- 
ly migrated  to  Ameriea^  eame  off  from  nations  whids 
must  hare  been  no  less  barbarous  than  their  postmdHgr* 
at  the  time  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  thfi  £n- 
ropeans.    For,  although  ih»  elegant  and  refinadl  arte 
may  deeKne  or  perish^  amidst  the  violent  shocks  of  thasa 
revdutions  and  disasters  to  whieh  nadions  are  ei^osatU 
tfte  neeessary  arts  of  life,  when  onoe  thegr  have  been  iih 
trodneed  among  any  pe^^f   are  never  ImL     Ifane  of 
the  vicissitudes  in  human  affairs  afibet  these,  and  theji 
continue  to  be  praetised  as  long  as  the  raee  rf  men  ex-r 
ists.    If  ever  the  use  of  iron  had  bean  known  to  the  sa* 
vages  of  Ameriea,  or  to  their  progenitiors,  if  ever  thiU 
had  employed  a  plongh,  a  loom,  or  a  ftrge^  the  utility  of 
those  InventionB  would  have  preserved  tfaemt   and  it  is 
impossible  that  Aey  should  have  been  abandoned  or  fbr-t 
gotten.     We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  Americans 
sprang  from  some  people,  who  ware  themselves  in  sneh 
an  early  and  unimproved  stage  of  society,  as  to  be  nui 
acquabted  with  all  those  necessary  arts»  which  eontimH 
ed  to  be  unknown  among  their  postnmty,  when  fint  vis^ 
iled  by  the  Spaniards. 


Hf&k^  peopled  hy  Mjr  e#toqr  fvtm  <lie  bwni  Bwttiflvm  w^ 
ti»B»  of  Ae  mnueieirt  oon^qieBk.  Now  of  the  nido  tribM 
MfttiMtt  fti  Aat  jport  tf  ow  hMiiq^^lMne  oon  Ibo  sofyoMl 
1^  lAire  Tisk^d  a  eoootry  $o  t^miott*  Thojr  poeiOMeA 
MHher  tetovfirisey  ingemil^^  nor  pvwetf  tihot-  oooU 
pr«Mirt  6wm  to  uoiertafcfi^  w  eaobfo  Dnen  to  por&ra^ 
smh  ft4iitmt  voyage.  Tbal  tiie  noaro  ebUteod  aatiom 
in  Asia  or  Africa  are  notUio  pr^geftftm  of  tte  Anwrir 
oans  is  nansfest^  bqI  ottljpfrom  Ae  olMterriititnoirlMi 
r  liave  altea^  made  omeerttfaig  their  tgncffaaee  of  tho 
Biott  ttSBple  and  neeosaiitjr  arte»  kit  f i^»  oa  addfiioaiA 
oireiiindaBoe*  Wb^nerer  aiqr  P^tple  hare  OJqyerioiMwd 
Hie  advantages  whiek  bmh  ei^Jojr^  kj  thoirdsaQiiiiottOvelr 
4m  iaferioar  aaimaJs^  ibey  oaa  boiAw  mAmbU  iiritlMHit 
tho  aiMuislnnent  whieh  these  affiud^  oor  eany  oo  vuf 
^ottsf d^ral^  operation  ifidepeadevt  of  their  mlaiitiy  aad 
labour.  Aeoordingiy^  the  flrot  ewe  of  the  Spaniatdfi 
Irhen  th^y  settled  ia  America^  vas  to  stock  It  ivlth  all 
the  domestic  animals  of  Europe ;  and  if^  prior  to  thom^ 
ihe  Tjrriaast  the  CarthaghnanSf  the  ChSae«e»  or  ai^ 
other  polished  people^  had  taken  possession  of  that  eon- 
tinent)  we  shonld  have  fonad  there  the  aaimids  peenliav 
to  those  regions  of  the  g^obe  where  tiiej  were  ^rig^hBsify 
seated.  In  aH  America*  however^  there  is  not  one  aa&- 
maU  tame  or  wHd*  wfaidbt  property  belongs  to  the  wurmf 
#r  even  to  the  more  timtperate,  eountries  of  ike  aneient 
eontinent  The  eamel»  the  dromedary,  tl^e  horse,  tiio 
eow,  were  as  muek  unknown  in  Ameriea  as  the  ^ephaaf 
0r  the  lion.  From  whieh  it  is  obvious,  thai  the  peo|^ 
who  first  settled  in  the  western  world  did  not  issue  (Hm 
the  eountries  where  those  animals  abound^  and  whero 
men,  trom  having  long  been  aeenstokned  to  their  aid, 
would  naturally  consider  it,  not  only  as  benefioial,  but^ 
as  indi^ensably  neeessary  to  the  improvement,  and  evesr 
Ihe  preservation,  «f  eivil  soeioty. 

$  XXin.  6.  From  eonsidering  the  animals  with  whi<^ 
Ameriea  is  stored^  we  may  eonelude  that  the  nearest 
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poiiit  of  contact;  bctwecir  the  cM  and  new  continents.  Is 
towards  the  northern  extremity  of  both,  and  that  there- 
ihe  communication  was  opened,  and  the  intercourse  ear- 
ned on,  between  them.  All  the  extensive  countries  in 
America,  which  lie  within  the  tropics,  or  approach  near 
to  them,  are  fiUed  with  indigenous  animals  of  varioti^ 
kinds,  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  ancient  continent.  But  the  norlhem  pro* 
Tinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with  many  of  the  wM 
animals  which  are  common  in  such  parts  of  our  hemis^ 
phere  as  lie  in  a  similar  situation.  The  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and 
several  other  species  frequent  the  forests  of  North 
America,  no  less  than  those  in  the  north  of  Europe  and: 
Asia.'M'  It  seems  to  be  eirident,  then,  that  the  two  con-< 
tinents  approach  each  other  in  this  quarter,  and'  arCr, 
either  united,  or  so  nearly  adjacent,  that  these  animals 
might  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

$XXIY.  7.  The  actual  vicinity  of  the  two  continents 
is  80  clearly  established  by  mordern  discoveries,  that 
the  chief  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  peeking  of  Amer* 
ica  is  removed.  While  those  immense  regions,  which 
stretch  eastward  from  the  river  Oby  to  the  sea  of  Kam- 
chatka were  unknown,  or  imperfectly  explored,  the 
north-east  extremities  of  our  hemisphere  were  supposed 
to  be  so  far  distant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any  cbikununication 
should  have  been  carried  on  between  them.  But  the 
Russians  having  subjected  the  western  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that 
vast  country,  by  advancing  towards  the  east  into  un* 
known  provinces.  These  were  discovered  by  hunters  in 
their  excursions  after  game,  or  by  soldiers  employed  in 
levying  the  taxes,  and  the  court  of  Moscow  estimated 
Ihe  importance  of  those  countries  only  by  the  small  ad- 
dition which  they  made  to  its  revenue.    At  length  Peter 

^  Buflbn  Hist.  Nat  ix.  p»  97,  etc. 


tile  Gtt^  aseetided  the  Bussian  throne*  His  ealif^tei^ 
leomppehensiTe  miiidy  iatent  upan  every  eircumstRiic^ 
4hat  eould  ^iggraDdize  his  empire,  or  render  hisreq^  ijr 
lustrioas,  diseemed  eenseqnenees  of  those  diseoyerie^ 
^hieh  had  eseaped  the  ohservation  of  his  ignorant  pre^ 
deoessors.  He  pereeived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  re^ 
gions  of  Asia  extended  towards  the  east^  th^y  must  ap- 
proach neurer  to  America  ^  that  the  eontmumcation  b$- 
4ween  the.  two  continents^  which  had  long  been  searoh^ 
for  in  vaioy  would  probably  be  found  in  this  quarter,.  $ind 
4hat  by  opening  it  some  part  of  the  wealth  and  com,- 
merce  of  the  western  world  might  be  made  to  flow  into 
his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Bueh  an  object  suit^ 
a  genius  that  delighted  in  grand  schemes.  Pet^r.  drew 
up  instructions  with  his  own  hand  for  prosecuting  this 
design,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying  it  into  execution. "(^ 

His  successors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  pursued  his 
plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Russian  court  employed  in 
this  service,  had  to  struggle  with  so  many  difficulties, 
that  their  progress  was  extremely  slow.  Encouraged 
by  aome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberi^t 
concerning  a  successful  voyage  in  the  year  one  thousstnd 
sis;  hundred  and  forty*eight,  round  the  north-east  pro- 
mpniwrj  of  Asia,  they  attempted  to  follow  the  same 
course.  Vessels  were  fitted  out^  with  this  view  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  the  rivers  Iiena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  destin- 
ed for  navigation,  they  were  exposed  to  many  disasters, 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  No  ves- 
sel fitted  out  by  the  Russian  court  ever  doubled  this  for- 
midable Cape  ;f  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of 
those  extreme  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  discoveries  made 
in  excursions  by  land..  In  all  those  provinees  an  opinion 
prevails,  that  there  are  countries  of  great  extent  and 
fertility,  which,  lie  at  no  considerable  distance  from 

*  Muller  Voyages  et  Decouvertes  par  les  Russes,  torn.  i.  p. 
4y  5,  141. 
t  See  Note  XLI. 


its  BUMvr  or  Awunx* 

Christ  dim  ifiMtk.  TliMcr  iJto  Eiwiaiui  limgiMi  to  tt# 
|WC^  AtteFton ;  ui  iMr^reMd  idrannistaMet  coimuvei 
not  otdy  k  ooftftniil^;  tiicmii  their  belief;  but  la  peiv 
csftdini;  lliem  Oput  Mme  portioa  of  tikst  ooatinotit  eovld 
Mt  Im  t«f7  reiMte.  Treed  of  vftriout  kiods^  onkiiowii 
fn^  those  mktA  ngfion$  of  Asfai^  are  driven  vpoa  4li» 
emit  by  on  eastoi^  wfad.  By  tlie  eamo  wind,  floot^ 
log  iee  fo  brooght  tbkhw  in  o  ft vr  4oy8  j  IK^Ab  of  birds 
•rrive  tainoaBy  from  the  sane  "^awter ;  ond  a  IradititB 
obtaitto  among  the  inhabltiaits^  of  an  iiitoroonno  ftr* 
tterly*earriedon  vith  sooie  oountrie^  situated  to  the  east 
After  weighing  all  these  partienlars,  and  eonpariog 
tfie  {lositton  of  the  eountrfes  in  Asia  wbtoh  had  been  dis* 
eoreredy  with  sneta  psorts  in  the  ooHh- weot  of  Anteriea 
as  were  already  knowny  the  Russian  court  esrmedafla% 
wUeh  would  ImTe  hardly  oeenrred  to  a  nation  less  «o^ 
e^stomed  to  engage  in  aardnous  nadertaUfegiy  and  to  oon- 
tend  with  great  diffieulties.  Orders  were  issned  to  build 
two  tessels  at  the  smidl  village  of  Ochotz,^  sttnatod  on 
the  sea  of  Kamehatlca»  te  sail  on  a  Toynge  of  diseoToty. 
Hiottgh  that  dreary  unenltiTiM^  region  fimilshod  noth- 
ing that  conld  be  of  nse  in  eonstmeting  ttenit  bat  some 
laroh  trees ;  thoti|^  not  only  the  iron,  the  eorA^[0»  the 
saihy  and  all  the  numerons  articles  requisite  for  tMt 
eqaipment,  but  the  prorisions  for  victualling  tiiein  were 
to  be  ciurried  through  the  immense  deserts  of  SibeHa^ 
<bwn  rivers  of  diff cult  navigation,  and  along  roads  al« 
most  impassable,  the  mandate  of  the  sovereignf  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  people^  at  last  aurroounted  tfvery 
obstacfe.  Two  vesscb  were  Itnished,  and,  under  the 
command  of  the  captains  Behring  and  IVn^hirikow,  sail- 
ed from  Kamchatka,  in  quest  of  the  New  WorM,  in  a 
quarter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.''^  I'faey 
shaped  their  course  towards  the  east  ^  and  though  a 
storm  soon  separated  the  vess^s,  wliieh  never  rcrjoineit 
and  ma^y  disasters  befel  them,  the  es^otationa  from  > 

•Juae4,  AD.  1741. 


Ute  ttiyftge  A?«i^  not  altogether  ft'ttiNMitdt.  fenek  of  Otf 
«^mindndei*8  (iiScoyered  ianld,  wtdteh  to  tbeaapptaMdtv 
ft6^  pai^  of  tlie  AHieri(5im  oontia^iit  |  asd  aeeortttg  !• 
Aeir  obs^rn^onsy  it  seems  to  be  situated  wittiiti  a  fb# 
d^gr^ft  of  tke  oortlt-ilreiit  ooast  of  Califohda*  Eadi  Mt 
dtaie  of  Us  {^tople  ashol*e ;  but  in  oM  plaee  ttehiAabit^ 
uitsr  fled  a^  the  Russian^  approached  f  in  another^  thejr 
earried  oflTtkode  wbo  landed^  a«d  destroyiMI  theitr  ImMBi 
mte  Tiolenee  of  the  weather,  and  the  cKstress  of  thet^ 
tre^rs,  obHged  both  eaptalns  to  quit  this  inhoipitaUA 
eeaert  In  their  return  they  touohed  at  sinrehd  Inlands^ 
\?hieh  streteh^d  in  a  <Adtn  from  east  to  west  beMriteil 
the  eouJDtry  whieh  they  had  discovered  Mid  the  eoost  of 
Asia»  They  had  some  intercourse  with  the  Hatiirofl^  %M 
seemed  to  tiiem  to  resemble  the  North  AmetfoaBs^  TS^ 
presented  to  the  Russians  the  eulumet^  or  pipe  of  petee> 
whieh  Is  a  symbl^  of  friendship  nniTOihial  among  tli6 
people  of  North  America^  and  an  usage  of  arbiti^tt*y  in* 
stitutioity  peculiar  to  thern^ 

Though  the  islands  of  this  New  Areh^kgo' hftM 
been  frequented  since  that  time  by  the  Russtan  hqaters^ 
the  court  of  St.  Petersbut^h^  during  a  period  of  iraoro 
than  forty  years^  seems  to  haye  relinquished  ereiy 
thought  of  prosecuting  discoveries  in  that  quatter*  But 
ill  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty^eight^ 
it  wa»  unexpectedly  resumed.  The  Sovereign^  who  hai 
Men  lately  seated  on  the,  throne  of  P^r  th^  Orea^ 
possessed  the  genius  and  talents  of  her  illustriousr  piHi^ 
decessor^  During  the  operations  of  the  most  ai^otts 
and  extensive  war  in  which  the  Russian  en^pire  was  ev<* 
cng«ged>  she  formed  schemes  and  exeCutiM  und^ptfi^ 
ings^  to  Whieh  more  limited  abUilie^  woulA  have  beett 
,  ineiipable  of  attending  but  amidst  th<r  teisOfe  of  paciio 
times.  A  new  voyage  of  discovery  from  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Asisi  was  planned,  and  <l<^i^hi  !l^eMts(ki 
and  lieutenant  Levasheff  were  appointed  to  command  the 
two  tassels  fitted  out  for  thkt  purpose^'  In  their  vbyhge 
outward  they  held  nearly  the  same  eouihkt)  wiih  lh<^  for* 
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ner  nafigtitora^  tiiey  toaehed  at  the  same  islands^  d^ 
served  their  situatioB  and  prodaetions  more  carefully^ 
gad  diseoyered  seTeral  new  islands,  with  whiefa  Behring 
and  Tsehirikew  had  not  fallen  in.  Though  thisy  did  not 
proeeed  so  fkr  to  the  east  as  to  revisit  the  eountry  whi<^ 
Behring  and  Tsehirikow  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
American  eontinent,  yet,  by  returning  in  a  course  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  thdrs,  they  corrected  some 
capilal  mistakes  into  whieh  their  predecessors  had  faUen^ 
nxUk  hare  contributed  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  future 
navigators  in  those  seas."'*' 

Thus  the  possibility  of  a  communication  between  the 
eontjnents  in  this  quarter  rests  no  longer  upon  mere  con- 
Jeoture^  but  is  established  by-undoubted  evidenoe.f  Some 
tribe,  or  some  families  of  wandering  Tartars^  from  the 
restless  spirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  mig^t  migrate  to 
the  nearest  islands,  and,  rude  as  their  knowledge  of  na- 
vigation was,  might,  by  passing  from  one  to  the  other, 
reach  at  length  the  coast  of  America,  and  give  a  begin- 
ning to  population  in  that  continent.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  Marian  or  Ladrone  idands  and  the  nearest 
land  in  Asia,  is  greater  than  that  between  the  part  of 
America  which  the  Russians  diseovered  and  the  coast 
of  Kamchatka ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  those  istand^ 
are  manifestly  of  Asiatic  extract.  If,  notwithstanding 
their  remote  situation,  we  admit  that  the  Marian  islands 
were  peopled  from  i»ur  continent^  distance  alone  is  so 
reason  why  we  should  hesitate  about  admitting  that  the 
Americans  may  derive  their  original  from  the  swie 
source.  It  is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  those 
seas,  by  steering  farther  to  the  north,  may  find  that  the 
continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  Asia. 
Aecording  to  the  information  of  the  barbarous  people 
Vrho  inhabit  the  country  about  the  north-east  promonto- 
17  of  Asia,  there  lies,  off  the  coast,  a  small  island,   to 

•  See  Note  XLIL 

t  Muller's  Voyages,  tpm,  i.  248.  etc*  367, 276. 
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which  they  sftfl  in-iess  than  a  d^y* ,  From  tliat^  tihey  can 
descry  a  lai^  continetit^  whieh,  aeeording  to  their  de* 
scription,  is  eoyered  ^ith  fbrests,  aad  poBsesged  by  peo*- 
pie  wfao^  langnage  they  do  not  imderstaiML*  By  them 
they  are  suj^Med  %nth  the  skiM^f  martenS)  an  animal 
imluiown  in  the  northern  partft  of  8iberiat  and  vhieh  b 
never  fonnd  but  in  eonntries  ahoimding  irith  trees*  If 
we  eonid  rely  on  this  aceount,  ire  might  eonelude,  that 
the  Ameriean  eontinent  is  seynrated  from  ours  only  by 
a  narrow  stimit^  and  all  the  diffioalties  with  ro^peet  to 
tile  eommunief^ion  between  them  would  vanish.  What 
eouM  be  oK^red  only  as  a  eoiyeeture  vlhen  this  History 
was  first  published  is  now  known  to  be  eertain.  The  near 
i^proach  of  the  two  continents  to  eaeh  other  has  beoQ 
^soovered  andtraoed  in  a  voyage,  ondertahennpon  jninei- 
pies  so.  pure  and  so  liberal,  and  emidneted  with  so  much 
professional.  sfcMl,  ^reflect  lustre  upon  the  rdgn  of  the 
Sovereign  1^  whom^it  was  planned,  and  do  honour  to 
the  effleers  entrusted  with  the  exeoiition  of  it^f 

$XXy.  It  is  likewise  evident  from  recent  discoveries^ 
that  an  itttereourse  between  our  continent  and  America 
might,  be  carried  oa  with  no  less  facility  from  the  north- 
west extremities  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
Utrj,  the  Norwegians  disooveved  G^reenland,^  and  plant- 
ed colonies  there*  The  commiunieation  with  that  coun- 
try, after  a- long  interruption,  was  renewed  in  the  last 
century.  Some  Lutheran  and  IM^ravian  mifsionaries^ 
prompted  by  zeal  for  propagating  the  Christian  laith» 
have  ventured  to  settle  in  this  frozen  and  uncultivated 
region.^  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much  curious  in- 
formation with  req^ct  to  its  nature  and  inhabitants.  We 
leaniy  that  the  north-west  coast. of  Greenland  is  se- 
parated from  America  by  a  very  narrow  sljrait ;  that,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  into  which  this  strait  conduets^  it 

•  Mullet's  voyagfes  et  Decouv.  i.  166. 
t  See  Note  tLUl.  .  *  A.  Di  830. 

§  Crantz'  Hist,  of  Greenl.  i.  343,  244.  Prevot  Hist.  Gen.  des 
Voyages,  torn.  xv.  1 32,  not  (96.)  • , 


U  higUi^  IMKibaUe  Hk^t  tbey  lure  united  i^  Ibat  tbe  iid&a> 
bitants  of  the  two  MHUitries  bare  some  iateveoorse  with 
#00  another ;  that  the  Esqulmaiu  of.  America  perfectly 
msemble  Ithe  Oreenlanders  in  their  aspeet,  dres0»  and 
made  pf  liTing;  that  efime  sailors,  who  had  acquired 
tiie  knowledge  of  a  fbw  words  in  the  Greenlandish  Ian- 
goage,  reported  that  these  were  understood  by  the  Es- 
igaimaux  $i  that*  i^  length,  a  Moravian  missionary,  weU 
Mqnainted  with  the  langnge  of  Greenland,  having  wm- 
ited  the  eountiy  of  EsQvimaax,  founds  to  his  astea*' 
Miment,  tluU  they  spoke  the  same  languid  with  the 
Greenhuiders,  thAt  they  were  in  every  respect  the  same 
peiq^le,  and  he  was  aeeordittgly  rec^red  and  entertained 
hj  them  as  a  friend  and  a  lHE»ther4 

By  these  deeisire-  ftets,  not  only  ihe  eonsanguiai^y  of 
the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlander&  i%  estabUshad,  but  the 
possibility  of  pe^^g  America  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
f  ope  is  demonstratedf  If  the  N4>rwegians,  in  a  barbar- 
ous age,  whf^n  science  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in  tlie 
liorth  of  Europe,  possessed  such  nar^  skill  as  to  open  a 
eommunication  with  Greenland,  their  ancestors,  as  mueli 
addicted  to  roving  by  sea,  as  the  Turtarsare  to  wander- 
fag  by  land,  might  ^t  some  more  remote  period  accom- 
plish the  same  voyage,  and  settle  a  colony  there^  whose 
descendants  might,  in  progress  of  time,  migralo  into 
America^  But  if,  instead  of  ventating  to  sail  directly 
from  their  own  coast  to  Greenland,  vre  suppose  that  the 
NopwegiaBS  held  a  more  oautious  course,  and  advanced 
l^pom  Shetland  to  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  from  them 
io  Iceland)  in  all  which  they  had  planted  ccJonies,  their 
progress  may  have  been  so  gradual,  that  this  navigation 
cannot  be  oonsidered  ^s  mtber  longer  or  more  hazairAms 
than  those  voyages  whid^  that  hardy  and  enterprising 
rMe  of  men  is  kni^wn  to  have  performed  in  cf  cry  age. 

$  XXVI.  8.  Though  it  be  possible  that  America  may 
^ve  received  its  first  inhabitants  ttwk  our  eontinentji 

•  Eggcdc,  p.  3.  3.  t  A.  D.  1764, 

i  CrsDtz'  Hist  of  Green],  p.  SCI,  S62. 


«!fCber  %j  ^  iioHli-weat  of  Europe  or  the  n^riOi-east  ^ 
Askh  ibert  seems  to  be  good  reasons  tar  SAjq^sis^  tdisit 
ilbe  progenitors  of  all  the  Ameriean  natioaSf  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  southern  confines  of  LdbradoTf  migrated  fi^om 
the  latter  rather  than  the  fi»pmer.  The  Esquinnua  are 
the  only  people  in  America  who,  in  their  aspect  or  ehai^ 
aelert  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  northern  Europeans. 
They  are  manifestly  a  race  of  men,  distinct  from  aU 
the  nations  of  the  Ameriean  continent,  in  language,  in 
disposition,  and  in  habits  of  Hie.  Their  origiiial,  thei^ 
may  varrantably  be  traced  np  to  that  souree  uriueh  I 
'  have  pointed  ^ut.  Bot,  among  all  th^  other  inhiMtahts 
of  America,  there  is  such  a  striking  simiUtude  in  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities  of  Umr  minda* 
that,  notwiliistaiBriuig  the  dbrersities  oeeasiraed  by  thio 
inlliienoe  of  eUmate^  or  mieqaial  pso^pess  in  improTC- 
ment,  ire  must  prononnee  diem  to  be  descended  from 
one  sonree.  There  may  be  a  vari^y  in  the  diades,  but 
ire  can  erery  irhere  trace  the  samo  original  eolonr* 
Each  tribe  has  something  pecnlimr  which  distingnishAs 
it,  bni  in  all  of  them  we  disoevn  certain  features  eom- 
VDMto  the  vh^  race^  It  is  renmrfcaUe,  that  in  eyery 
pecnMarity,  whether  in  their  persons  or  dispositions, 
which  eharaet«nse  the  Americans,  they  have  «ome  re* 
semblance  to  the  rode  tribes  scattered  oyer  the  norft-' 
east  of  Asia^  but  inmost  none  to  the  nations  eettled^  in 
liie  northern  ex^emtties  of  Eufvqpe.  We  may,  there- 
fore, refer  them  to  the  former  origin,  and  eenelnde 
that  their  Asiatic  progenitors,  having  settled  in  those 
parts  of  America,  where  the  Bussians  have  difCOTcred 
the  proximity  of  the  two  eontinents,  qkread  grad«iUy 
over  its  various  regions*  This  account  of  the-  progi'ess 
of  pq>ulation  in  America,  eoineides  with  the  traditiou 
of  the  Mexicans  concerning  their  own  origin,  whieh,  im« 
perfect  as  they  are,  were  preserved  with  more  accuracy^ 
and  merit  greater  credit,  than  tiaiose  of  any  peo^e  in 
the  New  l^orld.  Accor^g  to  them>  their  anoestori 
fame  frofli  a  romioi|e  e<niBft7>  atnatid  to  the  north-wesi 
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&f  Mexico.  Tlie  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  stationv 
as  tkey  advanced  from  this,  into  the  interiour  provincest 
and  it  is  precisely  the  same  route  vrhieb  they  must  htnre 
heldy  if  they  had  been  emigrants  from  Asia.  Th«  Mexi- 
eansy  in  describing  the  appearance*  of  their  progenitors^ 
their  manners  and  habits  of  life,  at  Uiat  period,  exactly 
delineate  those  of  the  rude  Turtars,  from  whom  I  si^ 
pc^so'  them  to  have  sprung.* 

Thus  have  I  finished  a  disquisition  which  has  been 
deemed  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  omit  it  in  writing  the  history  of  Amor- 
iea.  I  have  ventured  to  inquire,  but  without  presuming 
to  deeid^*  SaHsfied  wiA  offering  cettjectures,  I  pretend 
not  to  establish  any  system.  liVhen  an  investigation  is, 
from  ltd  nature,  so  intricate  and  obscuve,  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  certain,  there 
may  be  some  merit  in  pointing  out  such  as  arepirobable.f 

^  XXVII.  The  condirion  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can natJonB,  at  the  time  when  they  became  known  to 
the  Europeans,  deservo  more  attentive  consideration 
than  the  inquiry  concerning  their  original.  The  latter 
is  merely  an  object  of  cnriosily ;  the  former  is  owe  of 
,the  most  important  as  well  as  instructive  researckti 
which  can  occupy  tlie  philosopher  or  historian.  In  order 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  attui 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  operations,  we 
must  contemplate  man  in  all  those  various  situations 
trherein  he  has  been  placed.  We  must  follow  him  in  his 
progress  through  the  different  stages  of  society,  as  he 
gradually  advances  from  the  infant  state  of  civil  life  to- 
wards its  maturity  and  decline.  We  must  observe,  at 
each  period,  how  the  faculties  of  his  understanding  ua* 
fofd^  Mc  must  attend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers, 

*  Arosta  Hwt.  Nat.  et.  Mor.  Hb.  vii.  c.  2,  etc.  Garcia  Origen 
,<le  los  IiKlio8>  lib.  v.  r.S.  Torquemada  Monw.  Ind.  lib.  i.  c.  2, 
€tr.  Boturini  Bcnaduci  Idea  de  una  Hist,  de  la  Amcr.  Septentr. 
^  xvji.  p.  127. 

^  "Memoii'cs^sxiii  la  Louisiane,  par  DumoDt,  torn.  I  p.  1 1^- 


wateh  6m  ^rk«9  moTemeiiis  of  Amte  and  afiESistiaBy  v» 
^Ihey  rise  in  li^ceast^  and  maiHk  wkither  th/^  tend^  and' 
with  wbat  ardour  they  are  exerted.  The  philosopheps 
and  hifltoriana  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  onr  guides 
in  this  ai»  well  as  eyery  other  disqaisiHon,  bad  only  a 
limited  view  of  this  sul^ject^  as  they  had  hardly  any  op- 
portunity of  surve}  ing  man  in  his  rudest  and  most  early 
^ate.  In  aH  those  regions  of  tlie  earth  With  whioh 
they  were  Avefl  Ui^quainted^  eivil  sooiety  had  made  eon^* 
Adorable  advanoes,  and  nations  had  finished  a  good 
part  of  ttieir  eareer  before,  they  began  to  observe 
thenu  The  Scythians  and  Germans,  the  rudest  people  of 
whom  any  ancient  author  has  transmitted  to  us  an  nn* 
thentic  account^  possessed  flocks  and  herbs,  bad  aoqnfar'* 
ed  property  of  various  kinds,  and,  when  compared  with 
mccnkind  in  their  pcimitiYe  state,  may  be  rcekoned  to 
have  attained  ^  great  degree  of  eiviiizatian* 

$  XXVIIL  But  the  discovery  of  the  Now  World  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  contemplation,  and  presented  na- 
tions to  our  view,  in  stages  of  tlieir  progress,  mueh  leas 
advanced  than  those  wherein  they  have  been  observed  in 
our  continent.  In  America,  man  appears  under  the  rad- 
est  form  in  whlehtwe  can  conceive  him  to  subsist.  Wo 
behold  communities  just  beginning  to  unit^,  ami  may  ex- 
amine the  sentiments  and  aetions  of  human  being»  in 
the  infhney  of  social  life,  while  they  fed  but  impeirfeetr 
ly  the  force  <»f  its  ties,  and  have  scarcely  relinquished 
their  native  liberty.  That  state  of  primeval  simplicity^ 
which  was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  faneiiul 
description  of  -poets,  really  existed  in  the  other.  The 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  were  strangers  to  indus- 
try and  labour,  ignorant  of  arts,  imperfectly  acquaintr 
ed  with  the  nature  of  property,  and;  enjoying,  almost 
without  restriction  or  controul,  the  blessings  which  flow^ 
ed  spontaneously  from  the  bounty  of  nature.  There 
were  only  two  nations  iathis  vast  continent  whieh  had 
emei^ed  from  this  rude  state,  and  had  made  any  con- 
ttderable  progress  in  acquiring  the  ideas,   and  adopttiq; 


ibe  infftttiitioiis>  idiicih  bdcmg  to  p«Uftlied  soeledes* 
Thaif'  goTernment  and  maimers  will  fall  nfiturally  imder 
•or  reyiew  in  relating  the  diaeovery  aad  conqaert  of  the 
Mexiean  and  PeraTiaa  empires ;  and  we  shall  hare  th^o 
an  opporluaity  of  eoatftiaplating  the  .  Americans  in  the 
stato  of  highest  improvement  to  whieh  they  ever  attals* 
ed. 

$-XXIX*  At  presenty  oar  att^tion  and  researehes 
shaH  be  turned  to  the  small  independent  tribes  irhiok 
<»eeiipied  every  otiter  part  of  Ameriea.  Among  thes^ 
tbtrn^  witti  some  div^sity  in  dieir  eharaeter^  thdr 
manners^  tmd  iiistittttioasy  the  state  of  society  was  n6ar<» 
ly  siinilaary  and  so  eitrensely  rude»  that  the  denomina* 
tidh  of  Savage  may  be  apfdied  to  them  alK  In  a  gene- 
ral histoiy  of  Ameriea^  it  woidd  be  highly,  improper  to  - 
deserve  the  eondition  of  each  petty  community,  or*  to 
investigate  every  minute  eircumstanee  whiofa  contributes 
to  form  the  eharaeter  of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry 
would  lead  to  details  of  immeasurable  and  tiresome  ex« 
tent.  The  qualities  belonging  to  the  peo^e  of  all  Ae 
fiflferent  tribes  have  sueh  a  near  resemblance^  that  they 
0iay  be  pailited  with  the  same  features.  Where  any  eir-^ 
eumstaaees  seem  to  constitute  a  diversity  in  their  char- 
aeter  and  manners  w'ortfay  of  attention,  it  will  be  suf* 
'fi^ient  to  point  these  out  as  they  occur,  and  to  iaquiro 
into  the  cause  of  sueh  peculiarities. 

*%  XXX.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  satisfying 
and  authentic  information  concerning  nations  while  they 
remain  uncivilized.  To  discover  their  true  eharaeter 
vnder  this  rude  form,  and  to  select  the  features  by  which 
they  are  distinguished,  requires  an  observer  possessed 
of  do  less  impartiality  than  discernment.  For,  in  every 
stage  of  society,  the  &culties,  the  sentiments  and  deairea 
of  men  are  so  accommodated  to  their  own  statci,  that 
they  become  standards  of  cnsieellenee  to  themselves^  ^Uejf 
affix  die  idea  of  perfection  and  happiness  to  those  at» 
taanments  which  resemUe  their  own,  aad  wherlsver  ths 
cbjeots  and  enjoyments  to  whi^h  they  tme  bera  aoraiN 


toteed  ate  ^^nti^»  oonfidendy  proaounoe  a  people  id  be 
tiarbaroas  and  fliBeraMe.  Henee  the  nmttial  ewitetnpt 
vith  whieh  the  metkibers  of  eonunuiiities^  uneqital  ia 
their  deglrees  of  hnprovemeiity  regard  each  othen  Pol- 
ished natiotts^  eonseions  of  the  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  their  knowkd^  and  arts,  we  apt  to  view 
rude  nations  with  peculiar  seotn,.  and>  in  the  pride  of 
superiority,  will  hardly  allow  either  their  ckseupations^ 
their  feelkigs,  6t  their  pleasure8>  to  be  wordiy  of  men. 
It  has  seidoni  been  the  Jot  of  commuaities,  in  tlieir  ear^ 
ly  and  unpoUsbied  state,  to  fiill  under  the  observation  of 
persons  endowed  with  force  of  Hiindsaperiouif  to  vulgar 
]prejudiee9,  and  capable  of  eontemplatittg  man,  under 
Whatever  aspect  he  appears,  with  a  caadid  and  discern* 
ittg  eye. 

$XXXL  Hie  SpaniaHs,  who  first  visited  Amerieafi 
and  who  had  opportunity  of  behoMfaig  its  various  tribes 
while  entire  and  unsubdued,  and  before  any  change  had 
been  made  in  theii^  ideas  or  manners  by  intercourse  with 
a  race  of  men  mitch  advanced  beyond  them  in  improve-* 
meat,  were  far  fi^om  possessing  the  qualities  requi^ 
ftite  for  observing  the  striking  spectacle  presented  tb 
their  view.  Neither  die  age  in  which  they  livedo  nor 
the  natibn  to  which  they  belonged,  had  made  such  pro- 
gross  in  true  science,  as  inspires  enlai^ed  and  liberal 
sentiments.  The  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were 
mostly  Hiiterate  adventurers^  destitute  of  all  the  idtetf 
irhich  should  have  directed  them  in  contemplatiilg  ob-* 
Jects  so^ixtTemely  different  from  those  with  which  they 
were  acquainted)  Surrounded  continually  with  danger^ 
or  struggling  with  hardships^  they  had  little  leisure^  and 
lesscapaeity^  for  any  speenlativo  inquiry.  Eager  to 
take  possession  of  a  country  of  such  extent  and  cq^ulence^ 
aad  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by  inhabitants  so  inca-^ 
pable  to  defend  it>  they  hastily  ^onounced  them  to  be  a 
Wretched  order  of  meii>  filmed  merefy  for  servitude  | 
aiid  were  more  employed  in  oom^mtitig  the  proJMs  of 
Iheir  lAbpur^  than  In  inquiring  into  the  operations  of 
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D^9ki4i»  ^vihe  toi^oQt  of  their  cusioma  %ad  igmti* 
|(ittim«#  ri^  p^fsops  who  penetrated  at  subieqaent  pe« 
fiod^  iato  the.  iaterioor  proyioe6«»  to  "wliich  tbe  know- 
lipdfie  aja|d  detaistatioas  of  the  first  conquerors  did  not 
voaehf .  ver^  (te^epaUy  of  a  similar  character ;  brare  aii4 
oiiterpr^iB^  in  |^  high  degree,  but  so  uninfonaed  as  to  ba 
Utitle  q^alificid  oMher  for  observing  or  describing  ^hat 
^hoy  beheld. 

$XXXII.  SjTot  oiUy  the  incapacity^  but  the  prejudices 
•f  the  E^aniapda^  ir^er  tlt^ir  accounts  of  the  people  of 
J^iqeOM  extremely  defeetive.  Soon  after  th^y  planted 
^olonips  in  tbejr  n^w  conquests^  a  differenee  in  opiniw 
anf fe  with  reppoet  ^o  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One 
pariyi  fto^e|t<ms  to  render  their  siervitude  perpetual^  re- 
presented them  as  a  brutish,  obstinate  raoe^  incapable 
either  of  aequicing  religious  knowledge,  or  of  being 
^HQJoied  to  the  functions  of  social  life.  The  other,  full 
(ft  piouA  eoiMi^em  for  their  conversion,  eontendc^d  thatt 
4||0|i^  rude  and  igi^>rant,  they  were  gentle,  affection- 
a^,  doeile,  and  by  proper  instructions  and  regulationSf 
BHgfat  be  Ibrmed  gradually  into  good  Christians  and  use* 
fi|l  ^tiaeiif.  This  controvert,  as  I  have  alreacty  relat- 
tif  waf  wrri^  on  with  all  the  warmth  which  is  natural, 
nhflU  attepition  to  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  religions 
leal  oa  iht,  other,  animate  the  disputants.  Most  of  the 
Uit)F  eqponi^d  the  former  opinion ;  all  the  ecclesiastics 
verc^  Hdvooates  for  the  latter  ;  ^  and  we  shall  uniformly 
.  ted  UmAs  aeeordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  dither  of 
ifmm  parties^  he  b  «f  t  to  minify  the  virtues  or  aggra- 
vate fte  defeats  of  the  Ameriimns  far  beyond  truth. 
Those  Mpagnant  aeaounts  inerease  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tsiaJwf  a.  perfect  knowledge  qf  their  character,  and  ren- 
ifit  it  neeessaiy  to  peruse  all  the  descriptions  of  them 
by  8|paMs]i  writers  with  distrust,  and  to  receive  theiir 
iafermatim  wl^  mwm  grains  of  aUowaacct 

^XXXIIt  AJliaoft  two  9entn:des  elapsod  after  ths 
dis^gtoiy  aC  Aas^Majk  befare  the  maipers  of  its  iaha- 
hitaaM  aMmatadU  Ift.  aiy  ^miMe^ble  dc^r^  the  attrat- 


Hon  of  philoftoiliefs.    At  length,  they  dlseorered  lluti 
the  eo^templadon  of  the  eonditioii  and  charaetet  of  th^ 
Americans  in  their  original  state,  tended  to  cofnpleto 
oor  knowledge  of  the  human  species,  might  enabtt  utr 
to  fill  np  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  history  of  its  pi^^ 
gre^s,  and  lead  to  speculations  no  le^ss  cnHdni  thaii  lm« 
portant.  Thegr  entered  upon  this  new  Held  Of  study  with 
great  ardour  ^  but.  Instead  of  throwing  light  upon  thu 
subject^  they  have  contributed^  in  some  degree>  to  tn« 
toIto  it -in  additional  obscurity*      Too  impatient  to  in* 
<iu{re,  they  hastened  to  decide ;  and  began  to  erect  sys- 
tems, when  they  should  have  been  searching  fbr  facts  of 
which  to  establish  thair  foundations.     Struck  with  the 
appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  species  through* 
out  the  Xew  World,  and  astonished  at  beholding  a  vast 
continent  occupied  by  a  naked,  feeble^  and  ignorant  race 
of  men,  some  authors  of  great  name  hare  maintidnedy 
that  this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged  from 
the  sea,  and  become  lit  for  the  residence  of  man ;  thai 
every  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a  recent  original  $  and 
that  its  inhabitants,  lately  called  into  existence,  and  sdll 
at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  wero  unworthy  to  h6 
compared  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  improv- 
ed continent.'!^    Others  have  imagined,  that,  under  tiio 
influence  of  an  unkindly  climate,  which  cheeks  and  ener- 
fates  the  principle  of  life,  man  never  attained  In  Ameri- 
ca, the  perfection  which  belongs  to  his  natme,  but  re<* 
mained  an  animal  of  an  tnferiour  ordei^,  defective  In  the 
vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  destitute  of  sensihiliCy, 
as  well  as  of  force,  in  the  operations  of  hi^  ttlnd.f  In  op- 
position to  both  these,  other  philosophers  hAve  supposed 
that  man  arrives  at  his  highest  dignity  and^  excellenee 
long  before  he  reaches  a  state  of  reinement ;  and,  in  the 
tnde  simplicity  of  savage  ttfe,  displays  an  etevatton  dt 
aentinient,  an  independence  of  tnind,  «ad  a  Warmth  of 

•  M.  do  Bufibn  Hist.  Nat  UL  484,  etc.  ix.  les,  114, 
t  M.  do  B*  Roihcrches  Phitos.  but  les  Amestcpsiflbtt* 
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ftteelainirty  far  vhidi  it  is  Tain  to  searoli  luooi^  <ke 
inembers  of  polished  soeieties.*  They  seem  to  eonsider 
^t  as  the  most  perfeet  state  of  man  which  is  the  least 
^YiUzed«  Thej  descoribe  the  manners  of  the  rade  Ameri- 
cans with  sneh  n^ure,  as  if  they  proposed  them  for 
|node}8  to  the  rest  of  the  speeies*  These  contradietorgr 
4heorie!f  havo  been  prqposed  with  equal  confidenee^  and 
^common  powers  of  genius  and  eloquence  haye  heea 
exerted^  j^  pr^e^r  tp  clo^e  them  with  w  appearanee  of 

^s  all  tJiQse  cireumstances  concur  in  rendering  an  in- 
quiry intp  the  state  of  the  rude  nations  in  America  in- 
^i^te  and  ohscnre,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  with 
f  f^ution.  When  guided  in  our  researches  by  the  intelti* 
^nt  qbservations  of  the  few  philosophers  who  have  yis- 
ited  this  part  of  the  globe  we  may  venture  to  decide* 
"When  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  superficial  re* 
^[aarl^s  of  tulgar  travellers,  of  sailors,  traders,  Iniean^ 
iiers,  and  missionaries,  we  must  often  pause,  ^nd  com- 
yn^in^  detached  facts,  endeavour  to  discover  i^hat  they 
wanted  sagacity  to  observe.  Without  indulging  eonjee^ 
ture^  or  betraying  a  propensity  to  either  system,  we 
9^ust  study  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  ex- 
^vagant  admi|*ation,  or  of  supercilious  contempt  for 
thpse  manners  which  we  describe. 

$  XSXrV^  In  order  to  conduct  this  inquiry  with  great* 
^r  aepuracy,  it  should  bp  rendered  as  simple  as  possible^t 
|kfan  existed  as  an  individual  before  he  became  the  mem- 
ber of  a  cpmmunity  i  a&d  the  qualities  which  belong  to 
him  i|nder  his  former  capacity  should  be  known,  before 
^e  proceed  to  pxamine  those  which  arise  from  the  lat-? 
ter  relation.  This  is  ppcuUarly  neeessaiy  in  investigat- 
ing the  mfmners  of  rade  nations.  Their  political  union 
U>  sp  incomplete,  their  civil  institutions  and  vegulationa 
1^,  ttw^  q»  supopl^  and  of  such  slender  authori^,  that 
men  in  this  state  ought  to   \^  viewed  rather  as  ^imto- 
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pen&nt  agests^  thaa  ss  meinbeirs  of  a  r«giilMr.«eeie^* 
The  eharaeter  of  a  sartige  results  (tlmost  entirely  from 
his  sentiments  or  feelings  as  an  individual,  and  is  but  lit- 
tle inflneneed  by  his  imperfeet  subjeetion  to  goyemment 
and  order.  I  shall  eonduet  my  researehes  eoncerning  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural  order^  proceed- 
ing gradually  from  what  is  simple  to  what  is  more  cong^ 
plieated. 

I  shall  consider^  1«  The  bodily  consitution  of  the 
Americans  in  those  regions  now  under  rcTiew.  2.  The 
qualities  of  their  minds,  3.  Their  domestic  state,  4* 
Their  political  state  and  institutions.  B.  Their  systep 
of  war,  and  public  security,  6.  The  arts  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  7.  Their  religious  ideas  and  Ia* 
stitutions.  S.  Such  singular  detached  customs  as  are  not 
reducible  to  any  of  the  former  heads.  9.  I  shall  con- 
elude  with  a  general  review  and  estimate  of  their  virtues 
and  defeets. 

$XXXy.  1.  The  bodily  eonstitution  of  the  Ameri. 
eanst-r-The  human  body  is  less  affected  by  climate  thaa 
that  of  any  other  animal.  Some  asimab  are  confin- 
ed to  a  particular  region  of  the  globe,  and  eannot  exist  be- 
yond it ;  others^  though  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the 
injuries  of  a  climate  fbreign  to  themr^eease  to  multipfy 
when  carried  out  of  that  district  which  Nature  destined 
to  be  their  mansion.  £ven  such  as  seem  capable  of  be- 
ing naturalized  in  various  climates^  feel  the  e^Teet  of  eve- 
ly  remove  from  their  propel  station,  an^  gradually  dwin* 
die  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour  and  perfection  peeo*' 
liar  to  their  species.  Man  is  the  only  living  creature 
whose  frame  is  at  onee  so  hardy  and  so  flexible,  that 
he  can  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  Seeome  the  inhabit- 
ant of  every  region,  and  thrive  and  multiply  under  eve- 
ry dimate.  Snbject,  however,  to  the  general  law  of 
Kature,  the  Imman  bo^  it  not  entirely  exempt  from 
^e  operation  of  dimate ;  and  ^rhen  exposed  to  the  ex<- 
tremes  either  of  heat  or  eold^  its  size  or  vigom?  dimia^ 


§  XXXTL  The  first  appearsLnce  of  iht  itibabiCants  4it 
€  e  New  World,  filled  the  discoYcrers  with  such  astou- 
ishocnty  that  they  were  apt  to  imagine  them  a  race  of 
men  diflTerent  from  those  of  the  other  hemisphere.  Their 
eomplexion  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  nearly  resemUing  the 
colour  of  eo^per^'i^    Tfae  hair  of  their  heads  is  always 
lilack,  long,  coarse,  and  uncurled.   They  hare  no  beard, 
and  every  part  of  their  body  is  perifeetly  smooth.   Their 
persons  are  of  a  full  size,  extremely  sti^ight,  and  well 
proportioned.!    Their  features  are  regular,   though  of- 
ten distorted  by  absurd  endeavours  to  improve  the  beau- 
ty of  their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their  aspect  more 
dreadful  to  their  enemies.     In  the  islands,  where  four- 
footed  animals  were  both  few  and  small,  and  the  earth 
yielded  her  productions  almost  spontaneously,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  natives,  neither  braced  by  the  active  ex- 
ercises of  the  chase,  nor  invigorated  by  the  labour  of 
cultivation,  was  extremly  feeble  and  languid.     On  the 
continent,  where  the  forests  abound  with  gkmt  of  va* 
rious  kindsy    and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes 
was  to  pursue  it^  the  human  frame  acquired  greater 
firmness.    Still,  however,  the  Americans  were  more  re- 
markable for  agility  than  strength.     They  resembled 
beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals  formed  for  labour.l 
They  were  not  only  averse  to  toil,  but  incapable  of  it ; 
and  when  roused  by  force  from  their  native  indolence, 
and  compelled  to  work,  they  sunk  under  tasks  whiob 
the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have  performed 
with  ease.$    This  feebleness  of  constitution  was  univer- 
sal among  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  in  America 
which  we  are  surveying,  and  may  be  considered  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  species  there.^I 

*  Owedo  Somario,  p.  46,  iX    Life  of  Columbus^  c.  i4. 

t  See  Note  XUV. 

i  See  Note  XLV. 

5  Oviedo  Som.  p.  51,  C.  Voy.  do  Corrad,  IS.  130.  Wafert 
Bescriptioii,  p.  ISl. 

t  B.  Las  Casas  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monnar.  I.  589.  ■ 
Oviedo  Sommario,  p.  41.  Histor.  lib.  iiL  c,  0.  Herren^  Ao^  1/ 
lib.ix.  c.  5.    8imaD,p.4I. 
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.  Tbe  be^r^ni  aoaBteianee  and  smooth  Ma  of  (he 
American  teens  to  indicate  a  defect  of  rigota^,  oecaMMSK 
od  ky  some  viee  ia  bis  frame.  He  is  destitute  of  Me 
•%n  of  maahood  and  of  streagtiu  Ttiis  peeuliarity^  kj 
ivbich  the  inbabhants  of  the  New  World  are  distiaguidi* 
ed  from  the  people  of  all  other  mitions>  oaaaot  he  at- 
tribttted^  as  ^o^m^e  travellerft  have  suf^posed^  to  tiheir  mo4f 
of  subsisteiteet')^  For  though  the  food  of  many  Amerif 
Ofuit  be  extremely  ins]^»  as  they  are  altogether  imae- 
%aaiated  vAih  the  use  of  salt^  rude  tribes  ia  odier  parts 
of  the  efu^th  bare  subsisted  on  aliments  equally  sinq^ 
without  this  marie  of  degradatioa,  or  aay  apfar eat  symfi^ 
torn  of  a  dimimiHoa  in  their  vigour. 

^XXXTII.  As  the  external  form  of  the  Ameiieauii 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  there  is  some  natural  deinlity  In 
their  f  rame^  the  smallness  of  their  itppetile  for  food  has 
been  mentioned  by  m^ioy  authors  as  a  eonfirmation  of 
this  sus^ipa.  The  quantity  of  food  vhidi  men  eon^ 
sume  varies  aes ording  to  the  temperature  of  the  «dimato 
ia  which  they  Uve»  the  degree  of  aetifiiy  which  they  ex« 
ert^  and  the  natural  vigour  of  their  eonstitut^na.  Ua« 
der  the  enervating  heat  of  the  torrid  zoae^  and  whea 
men  pass  their  days  in  inddenee  and  ease^  they  require 
less  nourisbmeat  than  the  aetive  inhaUtantB  of  temper- 
ate or  eold  eountries*  But  neither  the  warmth  of  their 
climate^  nor  their  extreme  laziness^  will  account  for  the 
uncommon  defect  of  appetite  among  the  Americans.  The 
Spanlurds  were  a^onished  with  observing  this>  not  only 
in  the  islands^  but  in  several  parts  of  the  continent  The 
constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  farexoeeded^  in 
their  opinion^  the  abstinenee  of  the  most  mortified  her-* 
mits  ;t  whilci  on  the  other  haiid>  tiie  appetite  of  tho 
Spaniards  i^peared  to  the  Americans  inssUiably  vera* 
eious ;  and  they  affirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured 
more  food  in  a  day  than  was  suffleient  for  ten  Americans.:): 

*  Charlev.  Kst.  de  Nouv.  Fr.  iii.  310. 
t  Ramusio.  iii.  304,  F.  306,  A.    Simon  ConquUta,  etc.  p.  39. 
Hakluyt,  iii.  468,^08. 
J  Herrcra,  dec,  1.  lib.  fi.  c,  16. 


^XXXVni.  A  proof  of  some  feebleness  in  their 
frame,  still  more  striking,  is  the  insensibility  of  the 
Amerieans  to  the  eharms  of  beauty,  and  the  power  of 
loYO.  That  passion  whieh  was  destined  to  perpetuate 
life,  to  be  the  bond  of  soeial  union,  and  the  souree  of 
tenderness  and  joy,  is  the  most  ardent  in  the  human 
breast.  Though  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  savage 
state,  though  exeessire  fatigue,  on  some  oeeasions,  and 
the  diffieulty  at  all  times  of  proeuiing  subsistenee,  may 
seem  to  be  adverse  to  this  passion,  and  to  have  a  ten- 
deney  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the  rudest  nations  in  every 
other  part  of  the  globe  seem  to  feel  its  influenee  more 
powerfully  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The 
negro  glows  wjth  all  the  warmth  of  desire  natural  to  his 
climate ;  and  the  most  uneultivated  Asiatics  discover  thai 
sensibility,  whieh,  from  their  situation  on  the  globe, 
we  should  expect  them  to  have  felt.  Biit  the  Americans 
arcy  in  an  amazing  degree,  strangers  to  the  force  of  ^s 
first  instinct  of  nature.  In  every  part  of  the  New  World 
the  natives  treat  their  women  with  coldness  and  indif- 
ference. They  are  neither  the  objects  of  that  tender  at' 
tachment  whieh  takes  place  in  civilized  society,  nor  of 
that  ardent  desire,  conspicuous  among  rude  nations* 
Even  in  climates  where  this  passion  usually  acquires  its 
greatest  vigour  the  savage  of  America  views  his  female 
with  disdain  as  an  animal  of  a  [less  noble  species.  He 
is  at  no  pains  to  win  her  favour  by  the  assiduity  of 
courtship,  and  still  less  solicitous  to  preserve  it  by  in- 
dulgence and  gentleness.*  Missionaries  themselves,  not-* 
withstanding  the  austerity  of  monastic  ideas,  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  dispas- 
aionate  coldness  of  the  American  young  men  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  other  8ex.f    Nor  is  this  reserve  to  foe 

*  Henneimi  Moeurs  des  Sauvagess  33)  etc.  Rochefint  Hist 
des  isles  Antillesi  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal,  iL  141.  Ramu&io> 
iiL  309.  F.  Lozano  Descr.  del  Gran.  Chaeo,  71.  Falkner's  Descr. 
of  Patagon.  p.  125.  Lettere  di  P.  Cataneo  ap  Muratori  U  Chris- 
tian. Felice,  l  305. 

t  Chanvalon.  p.  il.  Lettr.  Edi£  torn.  xxiv.  318.  TenrC)  iL 
377.    Venegas,  L  8h    Sitas Hist  de  los  Triumf.  p.  11. 


Ascribed  to  aay  opiniou  whicli  they  entertain  with  re- 
spect to  the  merit  of  female  chastity.  Tbat  is  an  ide^ 
too  refined  for  a  savage^  and  suggested  by  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment  and  affection  to  which  be  is  a  stranger. 

$  XXXIX.  But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  bo- 
^y  or  n^ental  qualities  of  particular  races  of  m^n, 
there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  seducing  errour^ 
than  that  of  ascribing  to  a  single  eause^  those  charac- 
.terlstie  peculiarities^  which  are  the  effect  of  the  combin- 
ed operation  of  many  causes.  The  climate  and  soil  of 
America  differ^  in  so  many  respects^  from  those  of  tbe 
other  hemisphere^  and  this  difference  is  so  obvious  and 
striking,  that  philosophers  of  great  eminence  have  laid 
hold  on  this  as  sufficient  to  account  for  what  is  peculiar 
in  the  constitution  of  its  iuh^itants.  They  rest  on  phy- 
sical causes  alone,  and  consider  the  feeble  frame  and 
languid  desire  of  the  Americans,  as  consequences  of  th^ 
temperament  of  tbat  portion  of  the  globe  which  they  oc- 
cupy. But  the  influence  of  political  and  moral  causes 
ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  These  operate  with 
no  less  effect  than  that  on  which  many  philosophers  rest 
as  a  full  explanation  of  the  singular  appearances  which 
have  been  mentioned.  Wherever  the  state  of  society  i$ 
ftuch  a3  to  create  many  wants  and  desires,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  without  regulai*  exertions  of  industry',  the 
body  accustomed  to  labour  becomes  robust  and  patient 
of  fatigue.  In  a  more  simple  state  where  the  demands 
of  men  are  so  few  and  so  moderate,  that  they  may  be 
gratified,  almost  without  any  effort,  hy  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  nature,  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not 
called  forth  nor  can  they  attain  tlieir  proper  strengUu 
The  natives  of  Chili  and  of  North-America,  the  tw^ 
temperate  regions  in  the  New  Worlds  who  Uve  by  hunt- 
ing, may  be  deemed  an  active  and  vigorous  race  when 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  or  of  those 
parts  of  the  continent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  I'equi- 
lite  i»  procure  subsistence*  Tbe  e;!Cfrtions  of  a  himter 
are  not,  however,  so  regular,  or  so  continued,  as  tho«# 
vox.  i«  SB 
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of  persorns  em^oyed  in  the  culture  of  the  eBxik,  or  ii 
the  various  arts  of  oivilized  life,  and  though  his  agilitj 
may  be  greater  than  theirs,  his  strength  is  on  the  wh<de 
inferionr.  If  another  direction  were  given  to  the  aetive 
powers  of  man  in  the  New  Worlds  and  liis  foree  aug- 
mented by  exercise,  he  might  acquire  a  degree  of  vigour 
whieh  he  does  not  in  his  present  state  possess.  The  truth 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Wherever  the  Amer- 
icans have  been  gradually  accustomed  to  hard  labour^ 
their  constitutions  become  robust,  and  they  have  been 
found  capable  of  performing  such  tasks,  as  seemed  not 
only  to  exceed  the  powers  of  such  a  feeble  frame  as  has 
been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal  any 
effort  of  the  natives  either  of  Africa  or  of  Europe.* 

The  same  reasoning  wUl  apply  to  what  has  been  ob- 
served concerning  their  slender  demand  for  food.  As  a 
proof  that  this  should  be  ascribed  as  mueh  to  their  ex- 
treme indolence,  and  often  total  want  of  occupation,  as 
to  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  physical  structure  of  their 
bodies,  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  those ,  districts^ 
where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to  exert  aigr 
unusual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to  procure  subsistence, 
or  wherever  they  are  employed  in  severe  labour,  their 
appetite  is  not  inferiour  to  that  of  other  men,  and,  in 
some  places,  it  has  struck  observers  as  remarkably  vo- 
racious, f 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  causes  is  still 
more  conspicuous,  in  modifying  the  degree  of  attach- 
ment between  the  sexes.  In  a  state  of  high  civilizatioBt 
this  passion,  inflamed  by  restraint,  refined  by  delicacy^ 
and  cherished  by  fashion,  occupies  and  engrosses  the 
the  heart.  It  is  no  longer  a  simple  instinct  of  nature  ; 
sentiment  heightens  the  ardour  of  desire,  and  the  most 
tender   emotions  of  which  our  frame  is  suaceptible, 

*  See  Note  XLVI. 

'    t  Gumilla,  u.  12. 70.  U7.    LafiUu,  i.  515.    Ovalle  Church,  it 
81.    Muratori,  i,  295. 
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seoihe  and  agitate  the  soul.  This  deseriptioD^  howerer^ 
applies  only  to  those^  vrho,  by  their  situation^  are  ex- 
empted from  the  eares  and  labours  of  life.  Among  per- 
sons of  inferioor  order^  who  are  doomed  by  their  condi- 
tion to  incessant  toil,  the  dominion  of  this  passion  is  less 
Tiolent ;  their  solicitude  to  procure  subs]3tenoe9  and  to 
provide  for  the  first  demand  of  nature,  leave  little  lei- 
sure for  attending  to  its  second  call.  But  if  the  nature 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  varies  so  much  in 
persons  of  different  rank  in  polished  societies,  the  con- 
dition of  man,  while  he  remains  uncivilized,  must  oc- 
casion a  variation  still  more  apparent.  We  may  well 
supppose,  that  amidst  the  hardships,  the  dangers,  and 
the  simplicity  of  savage  life,  where  subsistence  is  al- 
ways precarious  and  often  scanty,  where  men  are  almost 
continually  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  or 
in  guarding  against  their  attacks,  and  where  neither 
dress  nor  reserve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female  allure- 
ment, that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  their  wo- 
men would  be  extremely  feeble,  without  imputing  this 
solely  to  any  physical  defect  or  degradation  in  their 
frame. 

It  is  accordingly  observed,  that  in  those  countries  of 
America,  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  or  some  farther  advances  which  the 
natives  have  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardships  oJT  savage 
life  are  less  severely  felt,  the  animal  passion  of  the  sexes 
becomes  more  ardent.  Striking  examples  of  this  occur 
among  some  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers 
well  stored  with  food,  among  others  who  are  masters  of 
hunting-grounds  abounding  so  much  with  game,  that 
they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  supply  of  nourishment 
with  little  labour.  The  superiour  degree  of  security . 
and  affluence  which  these  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by 
their  natural  effects.  The  passions  implanted  in  the 
human  frame  by  the  hand  of  nature  acquire  additional 
force;  new  tastes ^nd  desires  are  formed ;  the  womeib 


dd  they  lire  ititfre  rained  and  admired,  become  more  at- 
tentire  to  dress  and  ornilment ;  the  men,  bog^tmring  to 
feel  how  much  of  their  own  happiness  depends  upoit 
them,  no  longer  disdain  the  arts  of  winning  their  favoui' 
tod  affeetion.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  beeomef^ 
Very  different  from  that  which  takes  place  amon^  theiif 
mder  countrymen ;  and  as  hardly  any  restraint  is  im- 
posed on  the  gratifieation  of  desire,  either  by  religion, 
6r  laws,  or  decency,  the  dissolution  of  their  manners  is 
excessive.* 

§XL.  Notwithstanding  the  feeble  make  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed,  or  mutilated^ 
or  defective  in  any  of  their  senses.  All  travellers  have 
been  struck  with  this  oircinnstance,  and  have  celebrate 
^d  the  uniform  symmetry  and  perfection  of  their  exter- 
nal figure.  Some  authors  search  for  the  cause  of  ttdi 
appearance  in  their  physical  condition.  As  the  parents  are 
not  exhausted  or  over  fatigued  with  hai*d  la^boor,  tlicy 
suppose  that  their  children  are  bom  vigorous  and  sonnd. 
They  imagine,  that  in  the  liberty  of  savage  life,  the  hu- 
man body,  naked  and  unconifaied  from  its  earliest  age, 
preserves  its  natural  fo^m ;  and  that  all  its  limbs  and 
members  acquire  a  juster  proportion,  than  when  fetter- 
ed with  artificial  restraints,  which  stint  its  growth  and 
distort  its  shape.f  Something,  without  doubt,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  operation  of  these  causes  ;  but  the  true 
reasons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  common  to 
all  savage  nations,  lie  deeper,  and  are  closely  interwoven 
with  the  nature  and  genius  of  that  state.  The  infancy 
of  man  is  so  long  and  so  helpless,  that  ft  is  extremely 
difficult  to  rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  are  not  only  scanty,  but  precarious. 
Such  as  live  by  hunting  must  range  over  extensive  coun- 
tries, and  shift  often  from  place  to  place.  The  care  of 
children,  as  well  as  every  other  laborious  task,  is  de- 

*  Biet.  389.    Charlev,  iii.  433.    Dumont  Mem.  sur  LouisU 
an«)i.  155. 
t  Piso,  p.  6. 


Tolted  upon  (lie  ^ronieB«  The  distresMS  atid  kardskiptf 
of  the  saTage  life,  vhieh  mre  often  sueh  as  ean  har^ 
be  supported  by  persons  in  fuU  vigour^  must  be  fatol  to 
those  of  more  tender  age.  Afraid  of  undertakis^  a 
task  so  laborious^  and  of  sueh  long  duratton,  at  that  of 
rearing  their  oflspring,  the  women^  in  some  parts  of 
Ameriea^  procure  frequent  abortioBS  by  the  use  of  etr- 
tain  herbs,  and  extinguish  the  first  sparks  of  that  Hfe 
vhieh  they  are  unable  to  eherish.*  Sensible  that  only 
stout  and  well  formed  children  have  force  of  eoasthu- 
tion  to  struggle  through  such  a  hard  infkney,  other  na- 
tions abandon  or  destroy  suclr  of  theilr  progeny  as  appear 
feeble  or  defective,  as  unworthy  of  attention.!  Even 
when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  ehildreii  wkheut 
distinction,  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  trhole  number 
perishes  under  the  rigorous  treatn^ent  which  must  be 
their  lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  few  of  those  who  la- 
boured under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  man- 
hood.:^ Thus,  in  polished  societies,  where  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  secured  with  certainty,  and  acquired 
with  ease ;  where  the  talents  of  the  mind  are  often  of 
more  importance  than  the  powers  of  the  body  ;  ohiMren 
are  preserved  notwithstanding  their  defects  or  deformity^ 
and  grow  up  to  be  useful  citizens.  In  rude  nations,  such 
persons  are  either  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  or 
becoming  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  the  conunnnity, 
cannot  long  protract  their  lives.  But  in  those^^jprovineea 
of  the  New  World  where,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Europeans,  more  regular  provisions  has  been  made  for 
the  subsistence  of  its  inhabitants,  ami  they  are  restrain- 
ed from  laying  violent  hands  on  their  children,  the 
Americans  are  so  far  from  being  eminent  for  any  supe-, 
riour  perfection  in  their  form,  that   one  should  rather 

•  Ellis's  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  198.  Herpcra,  dec  7.  lib. 
ix.  c.  4. 

t  Gumilla  Hist.  ii.  234.  Techo's  Hist  of  Paraguay,  etc. 
Churchill's  Collect,  vi.  108. 

\  Creuxii  Hist.  Canad.  p.  57. 
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snqpeet  some  peculiar  imbecility  in  the  race^  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  individuals  ^bo  are  deformed, 
dwarfish)  mutilated^  blinds  or  deaf.=^ 

$XLI.    How  feeble  soever  the    constitution  of  the 
Amerieani  may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  less 
Tariety  in  the  human  form  throughout  the  New  World, 
than  in  the  ancient  continent.    When  Columbus  and  the 
other  discoverers  first  visited  the  difi^erent  countries  of 
America  which  lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  they  natural- 
ly expected  to  find  people  of  the  sttme  complexion  with 
those  in  the  eorresponding  regions  of  the  other  hemis- 
^ere.    To  their  amazement,  however,  they  discovered 
that  America  contained  no  negroes,!  and  the  caupe  of 
this  singular  appearance  became  as  much  the  object  of 
curiosity,   as  the  fact  itself  was  of  wonder.    In  what 
part  or  membrane  of  the  body   that  humour  resides 
which  tinges   the  complexion  of  the  negro  with  a  deep 
black,  it  is  the  business  of  anatomists  to  inquire  and  de- 
scribe.   The  powerful   operation  of  heat  appears  man- 
ifestly to  be  the  cause  which  produces  this  striking  va- 
riety in  the  human  species.     All  Europe,  a  great  part 
of  Asia,  and  the  temperate  countries  of  Africa,  are  in- 
habited by  men  of  a  white  complexion.     All  the  torrid 
zone  in  Africa,  some  of  the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to 
it,  and  several  countries  in  Asia,  are  filled  with  people 
of  a  deep  black  colour.    If  we  survey  the  nations  of  our 
continent,  making  our  progress  from  cold  and  temperate 
countries  towards  those  parts  which  are  exposed  to.  the 
influence  of  vehement  and  unremitting  heat,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  extreme  whiteness  of  their  skin  soon  be- 
gins to  diminish ;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as  we 
advance ;  and  after  passing  through  all  tlie   successive 
gradations  of  shade,  terminates  in  an  uniform  unvary- 
ing black.    But  in  America,  where  the  agency  of  heat 
is  checked  and  abated  by  various  causes,   which  I  have 

*  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  1.  232. 
tP.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  71. 
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already  explained^  the  elimate  seems  to  be  destitate  of 
that  force  vhich  produces  sueh  woaderful  effects  on  the 
human  frame.  The  colour  of  the  Datives  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  in  America,  is  hardly  of  a  deeper  hue  than 
that  of  the  people  in  the  more  temperate  parts  of  theor 
continent.  Accurate  observers,  who  had  an  oportunify 
of  viewing  tlie  Americans  in  very  different  climates  and 
in  provinces  far  removed  from  each  other  have  beea 
struck  with  the  amazing  similarity  of  their  fig^ure  and 
aspect.* 

But  though  the  hand  of  nature  has  deviated  so  little 
fi^m  one  standard  in  fashioning  the  human  form  in 
America,  the  creation  of  fancy  hath  been  various  and 
extravagant.  The  same  fables  that  were  current  in  the 
ancient  continent  have  been  revived  with  respeet  to  the 
New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peopled  with  hu- 
man beings  of  monstrous  and  fantastic  appearance.  The 
inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  were  described  to  be 
pigmies  of  three  feet  high ;  those  of  others  to  be  giants 
of  an  enormous  size.  Some  travellers  published  ac- 
counts of  people  with  only  one  eye,  others  pretend  to 
have  discovered  men  without  heads,  whose  eyes  and 
mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts.  The  variety  of 
Nature  in  her  productions  is,  indeed,  so  great,  that  it  is 
presumptuous  to  set  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and  to  re- 
ject indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does  not  per- 
fectly accord  with  our  own  limited  observations  and  ex- 
perience. But  the  other  extreme  of  yielding  a  hasty  as- 
sent, on  the  slightest  evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  strange  and  marveUous,  is  still  mora 
unbecoming  the  philosophical  inquirer,  as,  in  every  pe- 
riod, men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed  into  errour,  by 
their  weakness  in  believing  too  much  than  by  their  arro* 
gance  in  believing  too  little.  In  proportion  as  science 
extends,  and  nature  is  examined  with  a  discerning  eye, 
the  wonders  which  amused  ages  of  ignorance  disappear. 

•  See  Note  XLVU. 
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Jiym  HAe^  ^r  eMdid^^  trftfeil^r^  ^onoermng  ^Jmerii^ 
*^us^  f<Mrg0tto0  ;  the  inPBstere  wbii^h  tl^ey  desoriljie  bare 
befii  jearehed  for  io  vain ;  aad  tho^  provinces  where 
Hm^  prfiteiH)  to  hftve  jTottiid  inhabitants  of  sini^ular  forms^ 
we  mm  koownto  bep^^s^Pfod  by  people  nowise  diSer- 
Mt  fr^m  tb«  other  A we|iean^• 

Thoti^  these  relations  inay»  without  diseussiont  be 
Ttgeeied  ns  fabvloas,  there  are  other  accounts  of  varie- 
ties hi  the  hnman  species  in  some  p^ls  of  the  New 
IVorld,  which  rest  upon  better  evidence^  and  merit  more 
Attentive  examinatioii*  This  varietj-  has  been  particu- 
larly observed  in  three  different  districts.  The  first  of 
these  is  sitnated  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  near  the  cen- 
li«  mt  America*  JUonel  Wafer,  a  traveller  possessed  of 
more  cnriosity  and  intelligence  than  we  should  have  ex- 
pected Co  find  in  an  associate  of  bucaniers,  discovered 
there  a  race  of  meoi,  few  in  number,  but  of  a  singular 
make.  They  are  of  a  low  stature,  according  to  his  de.- 
seriptionf  of  a  feeble  f rame^  incapable  of  coduriDg  fa- 
tigue. Their  eolour  is  a  dead  milk  white ;  not  resemb- 
ling that  of  fair  pe<^le  among  Europeans,  but  without 
any  tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complexion.  Their 
skin  is  covered  with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white^ 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lash- 
«s»  are  of  the  same  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of  a  singidar 
fbrm,  and  so  weak,  that  ihej  can  hardly  bear  the  light 
of  the  sun ;  but  they  see  ekariy  by  moon  light,  and  are 
most  active  and  gay  in  the  night.^  No  race  similar  to 
this  has  been  discovered  in  any  other  part  of  America* 
Cortes,  indeed,  found  some  persons  exactly  resembliog 
the  white  people  of  jDarien,  among  the  rare  and  mon- 
strous animals  which  Montezuma  had  colleoted.f  Biiit 
as  ihe  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  th^ 
provinces  bordermg  on  the  isthraup  of  Darien,  they 
were  probably  brought  thence.    Singular  as  the  appear- 


•  Wafer's  Descnpt  of  Isth.  ap.  Dampier,  ii 
t  Cortes  ap.  Ramus-  iii.  p.  241.  E. 
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tiiee  of  those  people  may  be»  tliey  cannot  be  eoii8idek*ed 
as  constituting  a  disdnet  species.  Among  the  negroes  of 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  natires  of  the  Indian  islands,  nature 
sometimes  produces  a  small  number  of  individualB,  with 
all  the  eharacteristic  features  and  qualities  of  the  white 
j^ple  of  Darien.  The  former  are  called  Mblnos  by  the 
Portuguese,  the  latter  Kaekerlakes  by  the  I>utch.  Id 
Darieo  the  parents  of  tliose  WMtes  are  of  the  same  col- 
our with  the  other  natives  of  the  country ;  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  equally  to  the  anomalous  progeny  of 
the  tfegroes  and  Indians;  llie  same  mother  who  pro- 
duces some  children  of  a  colour  that  doe^  not  belong  to 
the  race,  brings  forth  the  rest  with  the  complexion  pe- 
ouliar  to  her  country.*  One  eoncliffsion  may  then  bo 
formed  with  respect  to  the  people  described  by  Wafer* 
ibt  Mhinos  and  the  Kachcrlakee ;  they  are  a  degeiierat- 
ed  breed,  not  a  separate  class  of  men ;  and  from  some 
divease  or  defect  of  their  parents,  the  peculiar  colour 
and  debility  whieh  mark  their  degradation  are  transmit- 
ted to  them.  As  a  decisive  proof- of  this^  it  has  been 
observed,  that  neither  the  white  people  t^  Darien,  nor 
tiie  Albinos  of  Africa^  propagate  their  race  :  their  chil- 
di*en  are  of  the  colour  and  tempeHunent  peculiar  to  the 
natives  of  their  respective  eountk'ies.t 

The  second  dis^et  that  is  occupied  by  inhabitaats 
difi%ring  in  appearance  from  the  other  people  of  Ameri- 
ca, is  situated  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Labrador  towards  the  pole,  as  £ar  as 
the  country  is  habitsdble*  The  peot^  scattered  over 
tiiose  drea]7  regions,  are  known  to  the  Europeans  by 
the  name  of  faquiittiiiias.  They  themselves,  with  that 
idea  of  their  own  superiority,  which  consoles  the  rudest 
and  most  wretched  nations,  assume  the  name  of  £mitftt 
or  JHen^  They  are  of  a  middle  size,  and  robust^  with 
heads  of  a  disproportioned  bullL,  and  ftet  asiemaikiddy 

f  Margrav.  Hist  Rer.  Nat.  Bras.  lib.  viji.  c.  4. 
t  Wafer,  p.  358.      Demanet.  Hist,  de  I'Afriquc,  ii.  234.    Re- 
cherch.  Philos.  sttrles  Amer.  iL  1,  etc.  Note  XLVIIL 
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small.  Thtit  eonplexioti^  though  swarthj^  l^  beiig 
dontiniially  exposed  to  the  rigofir  of  a  cold  climate^  m- 
cUnet  to  the  European  whhe^  rather  thaa  to  the  ooppei^ 
oolour  of  Auierica>  and  the  mea  have  beards  vrhieh  are 
sometimeB  bushy  and  long.^  From  these  marM  of  dia* 
tiDclion^  as  well  as  from  one  still  less  equivoeal^  the  af- 
finity of  their  language  to  that  oC  the  Gr^enlanders^ 
vhieh  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  eoneludei  with 
some  degi*ee  of  eonfidenee,  that  the  Esquimaux  are  a 
race  dlfierent  from  the  rost  of  the  Amerieans* 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  eertatnty  eonoeming  the 
inhahit^its  of  the  third  distriet,  situated  at  the  southera 
extremity  of.  America.  These  are  the  famous  Patago^ 
nianSf  who^  during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  liave  af^ 
Carded,  a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  learned,,  and  an 
object  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar^  They  are  8U|q>oted  to 
be  one  of  the  waifdering  tribes,  which  occupy  that  vaatf 
but  least  known  regions  of  America,  which  extends  from 
the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Their 
proper  station  is  in  thsit  part  of  the  interiour  country 
which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Negro  ;  but  in  tho 
hunting  season  they  often  roam  as  far  as  the  strait*, 
which  separate  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  main  land^ 
The  first  accounts  of  this  people  were  brought  to  Eu« 
rope  by  the  eompaoions  of  MageUan^f  who  described 
them  as  a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  fecTt  high)  and  of 
strength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous  size«  Among 
several  tribes  of  anim^f  a  disparity  in  bulk,  as  oonsi* 
derablev  may  be  observed.  Some  large  breed  of  horses 
and  dogs  exceed  th^  rac^e  diminutif  e  races  in  staturo 
and  strength,  as  fkr  as  the  Patagonian  is  suj^ted  Uf 
rise  above  (he  utfual  standard  of  the  human  body.  Bat 
animals  attain  die  highest  perfection  of  their  species^* 
only  in  miM  dtmates,  or  where  they  find  the  most  nu* 

•  Ellis  Voy.  to  Huds.  Bay,  p.  131,  139.  Dc  la  Potherie,  torn, 
i.  p.  79.  Wales'  Joum  of  a  Voy.  to  Churchill  River.  Phil. 
Trans.  toI.  Ix.  109. 

t  Falkncr^s  Description  of  Patagonia^  p^  103. 


trUire  food  in  greatest  abundanee.    It  k  not  tben  in  the 
uncttltiyated  waste  of  the  Magellanie  regions,  and  among 
a  tribe  of  improvident  sayages,  that  we  sfaoold  expect  to 
f  rid  man^  possessing  the*  highest  honours  of  his  raee» 
and  distinguished  by  a  superiority  of  s^ze  and  vigour^ 
far  beyond  what  he  has  reached  ii^  any  other  part  of  tlte 
earth.    The  most  explieit  and  unexceptionable  evidence 
is  'reqiiisite»  in  or^r  to  establish  a  faet  so  repugnant  to 
those  general  principles  and  laws^  which  seem  to  a^ot 
the  human  frame  in  every  other  inltanc^,  and  to  decide 
with  respeet  to  its  nature  and  qnaliiies.     Such  evidence 
has  not  hitherto  been  produoed.     Though  several  per- 
sonsy  to  whose  testimony  great  respect  is  due,  have  vis* 
ited  this  part  of  America  since  the  tjime  of  Magellan^ 
and  have  had  interviews  with  the  natives;  though  some 
have  affirmed^  that  such  as  they  saw  were  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, and  others  have  formed  the  same  conclusion  from 
measuring  their  footsteps,  or  from  viewing  the  skel- 
etons of  their  dead ;  yet  their  accounts  vary  fHun  eaeh 
other  in  so  many  essential  points,  and  are  mingled  with 
so  many  circumstances  manifestly  false  or  fabulous,  as 
detract  much  f  rpm  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  sMue 
navigators,  and  those  among  the  most  eminent  of  their 
<nrder  for  dlscemnyent  and  accuracy,  have  asserted  that 
the  natives  of  Patagonia,  with  whom  they  had  iirt«r^ 
eourse,  though  stout  and  well  made,  are  not  of  such  ex- 
traordinary size  as  to  be  distinguished. from  the  r^st  of 
the  human  species*^     The  existeiiee  of  this  gigantio 
race  of  men  seems,  then^  to  be  one  of  these  points  in 
natural  history,  with  respect  to  which  a  cautious  inquir>i> 
er  will  hesitate,  and  will  ehoose  to  Suspend  his  assent  un^ 
til  more  eoinplete  etidcaee  shall  deckle,  whether  he  ought 
toadmita&ct,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  what  rea- 
son and  experience  hove  diseovered  eottoeming  thestme* 
tnre  and  condition  of  man»  in  all  the  various  situations 
in  which  he  has  been  observed, 

t  Sec  Note  XLIX. 
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$  XLII.  Jn  order  to  fbrm  « ^ooiupleto  id^a  wHh  re^peet 
to  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the 
other  hemisphere,  we  should  attend  not  only  to  die  make 
and  Tigour  of  their  bodies,  but  consider  what  degree  of 
Iiealth  they  enjoy,  and  to  wha(;  period  of  longevify  they 
usually  arrive^  In  the  simplicity  of  the  saYage  state, 
when  man  is  not  oppressed  with  labour,  or  enervated  by 
luxury,  or  disquieted  with  eare,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  his  lifl^  will  flow  on  inmost  untroubled  Irf  disease  or 
suffering,  untH  his  days  be  terminated  in  extreme  old 
age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature.  We  find,  ^cord- 
ihgly,  among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  among  odier 
rude  people,  persons,  whose  decrepit  and  shrirelled  foVm 
^eeiAs  to  indicate  an  extraordinary  length  of  litie.  But 
as  most  of  them  are  unacqnsunted  with  the  art  o?  num- 
bering, and  all  of  them  as  ibrgejful  of  what  is  past,  as 
they  arc  improvident  for  what  is  to  come,  it  is  impossi- 
He  to  ascertain  their  age,  vriOi  any  degree  of  precision.f 
It  is  evident,  that  the  period  of  their  longevity  mu^t  va- 
ry consiijerably,  according  to  the  diversity  of  climates, 
and  their  different  modes  of  subsistence.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  every  where  exempt  from  many  of  the 
distempers  whioh  aflict  poljshad  nations.  None  of  the 
maladies,  which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  }uxury» 
^ver  visited  them  ;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their  lan- 
^ages  by  whieh  to  ^stinguish  this  numerous  ij^n  of 
adventitious  evils. 

$XLIII.  But,  whatever  be  the  situation  in  which  mail 
is  jriace<|,  be  is  born  to  suffer;  and  hjs  diseases,  in  the 
eavage  state,  though  fewer  in  number,  are,  like  those  ^ 
the  imimals,  whom  he  nearly  resembles  in  his  mode  of 
Jife,  more  violent  and  more  Catal*  If  luxury  engenders 
and  nourishes  distempers  of  one  species,  th^  rfg6ur  anil 
4istresse6  of  savage  life  bring  on  those  of  another.  As 
nien,  in  this  state,   are  wonderfully  improvident,  and 

t  yiloa  Notic.  Amcric.  223.    Bancroft  Nat  Hist  of  Guiana, 
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iheii^  meaTH  of  snbsistenee  precnrieiis,  they  often  piwt 
from  extreme  waul  to  exuberrtBt  plenty,  aocording  to 
tb^  Tieissitudes  of  fortune  in  the  ebase,  or  hi  oonseqnenee 
of  the  various  degree  of  abundanee  with  which  the  earth 
affords  to  them^  its  productions,  in  di£ferettt  seasons. 
Their  inconsiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  situation,  and 
their  serere  abstinence  in  the  other,  are  equally  peml- 
^ous.  For,  though  the  human  constitution  may  be  ac- 
customed ]l)y  habit,  like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tol- 
erate long  fiimine,  and  then  to  gorge  voraeiously,  it  is 
not  ji  little  afibeted  by  snoh  sudden  and  Tiolent  transi- 
ti|ons«  The  strength  and  vigour  of  savages  are,  at  some 
seasons,  impaired  by  what  they  suffer  from  sQareity  ot 
food ;  at  others  they  are  afflicted  with  disorders  arising 
•from  ind^stion  and  a  superfluity  of  gross  alimeiit. 
These  are  so  eommon,  that  they  may  be  considered  a9 
the  unavoldabfo  eonsequenee^  of  tlieir  mode  of  subsist- 
ing, and  out  off  considerable  numbers  in  the  prime  of 
U^.  Th^  are  likewise  extremely  subject  to  consump- 
tions, to  pleuritic,  asthmatic^  and  piaralytic  disord^js^* 
hrought  oa  by  the  immoderate  hardships  and  fatigue 
whieh  they  endure  in  huntings  and  in  war ;  or  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  to  which  they  are  contin- 
ually exposed.  In  the  savage  state,  hardships  ai^d  fii(igue 
violently  assault  the  constitution.  In  polished  societies^ 
intemperance  undermine^  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  of  them  operates  with  most  fatal  effei^,  or  tends 
inost  to  abridge  human  Ufe«r  The  influence  of  the  for- 
mer is  certainly  most  extensive.  The  peniicious  conse- 
quences of  luxury  reach  only  a  few  members  in  any 
community ;  the  distresses  of  savage  Kfe  are  felt  by  all« 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  after  very  minute  inquiry,  the  ge- 
neral period  of  humaujife  is  shorter  among  savages^^ 
than  in  well  regulated  and  industrious  societies. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  severest  scourge  with  whichy 
in  this  life,  oflfended  Heaven  chastens  the  indulgenee  0[f 

*  Charley.  >r.  Fr.  iii.  364.    Lafitau,  ii.  360.     De  la  Potherie, 
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OitmBMtl  deaire*  loenis  to  IwTe  been  peculiar  "to  ^ 
Americaas.    By  eommunieatiDg  it  td  tkeir  eonqu^tH^Sy 
tbey  haVe  not  oaly  amply  avenged  tbeir  owa  :irroBg«^  bi4 
I9  adding  this  oalamity  to  tbose  vMch  fbrioeriy  Dmbit* 
tered  humaii  lifOf  tliey  haTCt  perhaps,  more  tJum  eoim^ 
terbahmeod  all  the  beaeAts  wfaieh  Europe  has  derived 
fr«u  the  diseoVeryof  the  New-WorM,    This  distempei^ 
fn^m  the  eoantry  in  whieh  it  first  ragedy  or  tv^m  tho 
people  hj  vrhom  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  spread 
over  £ai<iope9  has  been  sometimesealled  the  Neapo)iten» 
and  sometimes  the  French  disease*    At  iU  first  af^ai^ 
aneey  the  infection  lyas  so  malignant,  its  symptoms  sa 
violent,  its  operations  so  rapjd  and  fotal^  as  to  ttaffle  sili 
the  efforts  of  medical  skilL    Astoni^ment  and  tem^ur 
aecompanied  this   imluiown  affliction  in   its  progres%^ 
and  men  began  to  dread  the  extinetiont>f  the  human  r^oe 
by  snch  a  cruel  visitatian^    ExperjeQcen  and  the  iageni|- 
ity  of  physieians,  gradually  discovered  remedies  of  suek 
virtue  as  to  enre  or  to  mitigate  the  evih     During  tlie. 
course  of  two  centuries  and  a  half>  its  Yiralenee  seems 
to  have  abated  considerably.     At  length,   in  t)ie  same 
manner  wifh  the  leprosy,   whieh  raged  in  Europe  fof 
some  centuries,  it  may  waste  its  $aret  and  disappear  ^ 
and  in  some  happier  age,  this  west^n  infeptitmy  Uk%  that 
l>om  the  east,  may  be  known  only  by  descriptioiu* 

JXLiy.  2.  After  considering  what  appears  to  be  pe^ 
culiar  in  the  bodily  constitution  of  tbe  Amerieans,  Qur 
attention  is  naturally  turned  towards  the  powers' luid 
qualities  c^  theu*  minds.  As  the  individual  advances 
from  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the  infant  stiUe,  to 
vigour  and  maturity  of  understanding,  something  simi«- 
|ar  to  this  may  be  observed  in  the  progress  of  the  spe- 
eiei.  With  respect  to  it,  too,  diere  is  it  period  of  infan* . 
pj^  during  which  ieveral  powers  of  the  mind  are  not  un« 
Ibldedy  and  all  are  feeble  and  defective  in  their  operation^ , 
In  the  early  ages  of  societyj^  while  the  condition  of  man 

•See  Note  L. 


fe  wmfjit  mud  rode,  hia  veneon  ia  bat  UMe  e»roiMd#  sad 
tud  dettire^  move  ivitfain  a  veiy  narrow  sj^ere.  Uenoo 
9jn$e  two  reHmrkidMe  phttraeterisiieg  of  tlie  htimaa  mind 
in  Hub  statev  Its  intellaetual  powers  aire-extj*ome]y  lim« 
Ued  I  Us  emotions  and  efbrts  are  few.  and  languid.  Bolk 
tbe«e  distinetioiis  are  eonq^uous  anong  the  radeftt  and 
moflt  ^uitmproTed  of  the  Ameriean  tribes^  and  eoosUtnte 
n  striidng  part  of  their  deseriptiott. 

$ XLV4  Wbat^  among  pdished  nations^  it  esiUed  spe* 
citkitive  reasoning  or  researefa^  U  aUogelher  aaknownin 
the  rude  state  of  soeiety^  and  ne?w  beeontes  theoeenp^* 
tion  o^  arnnsoment  of  the  hnntaii  faetihiesy  hb^  man  be 
sa  far  improved  aato  have  seenred,  with  ceortaiatyy  Urn 
means  of  subsistenoey  as  well  no  the  possession  of  lei<» 
snre  and  trsnquilitj.  The  thorvghts  and  attention  of  n 
sav^er  areeonfined  within  the  smaU  cirelo  of  ol|}«oti| 
immediately  eondneive  to  his  preservation  or  entjOTmentt 
Every  thing  beyond  that^  eseapealiis  observation^,  or  it 
perfeetly  indifferent  to  bim^  L&e  a  mere,  animal^  whaA 
is  before  his  eyes  interests  and  affi^ts  him )  .what  in  onl 
of  sights  OF  at  a  distance^  mal&es  little  inqMosion** 
Ther^  are  several  pec^  in  An^ieriea  wlioso  limitod  on* 
derstandings  seen  not  to  be  capable  of  ibrmmg  mi  ar>- 
l*angemeBt  for  fnturMy  1  neither  their  scdt^nde  nor  theiv 
foresight  extisnd  s6  far.  They  tokUm  blindly  the  im* 
poke  of  the  appetite  which  they  feel^  but  are  entirely 
regardless  of  dtetant  eonsequenees^  and  eiwn  of  thos# 
removed  in  the  least  degree  from  immediate  ti^yprehenA 
sion*  It^hile  they  highly  prize  «nch  things  as  serve  foi' 
{nresent  use,  or  minister  to  present  enjoyment,  they  set 
no  value  upon  those  whiteik  are  not  the  oferfeot  of  some 
teimediate  wanf4  When^  on  the  aj^roaoh  of  the  even^ 
ing,  a  dartbbee  feels  hfnt9elf  diq[io8ed  to  go  to  rest^  na 
eonoideration  %itt  tempt  Mm  to  sail  his  hammoe.  Bnt 
in  the  morningy  when  he  is  sallying  out  to  the  business 

♦  Ulloa  Noticias  Americ.  333. 

t  Venegas  Hist,  of  Calif,  i.  66.  Supp.  Chureb.  CM.  v.  693* 
Borde  Descr.  des  Car»bes>  p.  16.    £Uis  Voy.  194« 
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•r  pastime  of  tiie  day,  he  will  part  with  it  for  iiie  slight- 
est toy  that  catcher  his  faney.^  At  tlie  elose  of  win- 
ter,  wliile  the  impressiM  of  whsU;  )ie  has  siij^*ed  f  roon 
the  rigour  of  the  elimate  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
!Norih  Amerieati,  lie  sets  himself  widi  vigour  to  pie- 
pare  materials  for  ereeting^a  eomfisrtalde  hut  to  protect 
him  against  the  iiieleiBeney  of  the  sueeeeding  season  ; 
hut  as  soon  a^'  the^  weaEther  beeomes  mild,  he  forgets 
what  is  past^  abaadons  his  wori^,  and  ne^l*  thinks  of  it 
more,  until  the  return  of  eoM  eompels  him»  wJien  too 
late,  to  resume  it.f 

If  i«  ooneerns  the  most  iuterestfng^  and  seemingly  the 
mostBimple^  the  reason  of  man,  while  rude  and  desti- 
tute of  culture,  di&rs  so  litfle  from  the  thoughtless  levi- 
ty of  ehildreii>  or  the  improvident  instiBet  of  aoiiwils» 
its  extortions  in  otlier  iBreetionA  cannot  be  very  eoasider- 
aUe.  Tlie  objects  towards  which  reason  turns,  and  tha 
AsquisUions  in  which  it  engages,  must  depend,  upon  die 
•tate  in  which  man  is  {daoed,  and  are  suggested  by  his 
ttceessitiea  aiul  desires.  Disquisitioii^  which  aiq^ear  the 
most  necessary  and  important  to  mea  in  one^tele  <yf  so- 
dtfKly  never  occur  to  those  in  another.  Among  civilised . 
Bations,  acithm^c,  or  the  art  of  numbering,  is  deemed 
an  essential  and  elementary  seienee,  and  m  our  conti* 
9ent,  the  invention  and  use  of  it  reaches  back  to  aperi* 
od  so  remote  as  is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  historju 
But  among  savages^  who  have  no  property  toesttmalx^ 
DO  hoarded^treasures  to  count,  tio  variety  of  ot^ts  or 
BSttltiplicify  of  i4eas  to  enutnerate,  arithmetic  is  .  a  str 
perfluous  and  useless  art^  Accordingly^  among  some 
tribes  in  America  it  seems  to  be  quite  nnjknown.  Th^na 
are.  many  who  cminot  reclton  farther  than  three,  and 
have  no  denomination  to  distinguish  any  number  above 
it4     Several  can  proceed  as   f ar  a^  ten^   others  to 

•  Labat  Vc^ages.  ii.  1 14,  115.    Tertre,  il  385J 
t  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amer.  Indians,  417. 
i  Condanm.  p.  67.    Stadius  ap.  de  Btjj  ix.  138.      L^ery^  ibkL 
351.    Biet36!|.    Lettr.  £di£  33,  314. 
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twenty i  Wken  they  would  coiiTey  an  lAtVL  of  aiijr  num^ 
ber  beyond  these^  they  point  to  the  hnir  of  their  headf 
intimating  that  it  is  equal  to  thenif  w  with  wonder  de- 
clare it  to  be  9o  great  that  it  cannot  be  reekcmed.*  Not 
only  the  Americans,  but  all  nations,  while  extremdly 
rude,  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  eomputa-^ 
tion.f  As  0oon,  howeyer,  as  they  acquire  such  acquain«> 
tance  or  connection  with  a  rariety  of  object9>  that  ther^ 
is  frequent  occasion  to  combine  or  divide  them^  their 
knowledge  of  numbers  increases,  so  that  the  state  of  this 
art  among  any  people  may  be  considered  as  one  staii«> 
dard,  by  which  to  estimate  the  degree  of  their  improT^ 
ment.  The  Iroquois  in  North  America,  as  they  are 
much  more  cirilized  than  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Bra^ 
sil,  Paraguay,  or  Guiana,  have  likewise  made  greater 
advances  in  this  respect ;  though  even  their  arittimetie 
does  not  extend  beyond  a  thousand,  as  in  th^  petty  trans^ 
al^tions  they  have  no  occasion  for  any  higher  number*^: 
lie  Cherokee,  a  less  considerable  nation  on  the  same 
continent,  can  reckon  only  as  £Eir  as  a  hundred^  a«4  t^ 
that  extent  have  names  for  tjie  several  numbers^  the 
smaller  tribes  in  their  nei^bourhood  can  rise  no  highw 
than  ten.$ 

§  LXYI»  In  ether  respects,  the  exercise  of  the  underi- 
standing  among  rude  nations  is  still  more  limited.  The 
trst  ideas  of  every  human  being  must  be  such  as  he  r^ 
ceives  by  the  senses.  But,  in  the  mind  of  man,  while  vft 
the  savage  state,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  h^t 
what  enter  by  this  avenue*  The  objects  around  hini  anp 
presented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  subservient  to  hp 
use,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his  appetites,  attract  his  no-  . 
tice ;   he  views  the  rest  without  curiosity  or  atteutiou* 

•  Dumont  Louis,  i.  187.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  Kb.  iii.  c.  3.  Bif^ 
396.    Borde,  6- 

t  This  IS  the  case  with  the  Greenlanders,  Crantz.  225,  and 
with  the  Kamchatkadales,  M.  TAbbe  Chsppe,  iii.  17. 

I  Charlev.  Nouv.  Franc,  iii.  402. 

$  Adair's  Hist,  of  Amsr.  hidians,  77.    See  ^pte  IS. 
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Satisjied  \vith  considering  iLcm  under  that  simple  moid 
in  which  they  appear  to  him,  as  separate  and  detached^ 
he  neither  combines  them  so  as  to  form  general  classes^ 
nor  contemplates  their  qualities  apart  from  the  subject 
in  which  they  inhere,  nor  bestows  a  thought  upon  the 
operations  of  his  mind  concerning  them.  Thus^  he  is 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been  deno- 
minated universalf  ^  abstract^  or  of  reflectiinu  The 
range  of  his  understabding  mtisti  of  course,  be  very  con- 
fined, and  his  reasoning  powers  be  employed  merely  on 
what  is  sensible.  This  is  so  remarkably  the  ease  with 
the  ruder  nations  of  America,  tbat  their  languages  (as 
we  shall  afterwai*ds  find)  have  not  a  word  to  express  any 
thing  but  what  is  material  or  corporeaL  Timt^  space, 
substancCf  and  a  thousand  other  terms  which  represent 
iibstract  and  univeVsal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown 
unto  them-*  A  naked  savage,  cowering  over  the  fire  ia 
his  miserable  cabin,  or  stretched  under  a  few  brancfaes» 
which  afibrd  him  a  temporary  shelter,  has  as  little  incli'- 
nation  as  capacity  for  useless  speculation*  His  thoughts 
extend  not  beyond  what  relates  to  animal  life;  and  whea 
they  are  not  directed  towards  some  of  its  eonoerns,  his 
mind  is  totally  inactive.  In  situations  where  no  extnuNr* 
dinary  effort  either  of  ingenuity  or  labour  is  requisite, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  simple  demands  of  nature^  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  so  seldom  roused  to  any  exer- 
tion,  that  the  rational  faeulties  Continue  almost  dormant 
iind  unexei*oised.  The  numerous  tribes  seattrred  over 
the  rich  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants  of 
some  of  the  islands,  and  of  several  fertile  i-egions  on  the 
continent,  come  under  thfe  description.  Their  vacant 
countenance,  their  staring  uneiqpressive  eye,  their  list- 
less inattention,  and  total  ignorance  of  subjects,  which 
seem  to  be  the  first  which  should  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
rational  beings,  made  such  impression  upon  the  Span- 
iards>  when  they  first  beheld  those  rude  people,    that 

*  Condam.  p.  54. 
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Ifcey  considered  them  as  aiiitnals  of  an  inferiour  order^ 
and  oould  not  beliere  that  (hey  belonged  to  the  human 
apecicfi.*  It  required  the  authority  of  a  papal  bull  to 
counteract  this  opinion»  and  to  convince  them  that  the 
Americans  irere  capable  of  the  functions^  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  h^manity^f  Since  that  time,  per- 
9ons  prore  enlightened  and  impartial  thsMi  the  discover- 
ers or  conquerors  of  America,  h^ve  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  most  9ayage  of  its  inhabitants,  and  they 
have  been  astonished  and  humbled,  with  obsei'ving  how 
nearly  man,  in  thjs  condition,  approaches  to  the  brute 
creation.  But  in  severer  dimates,  where  subsistence  can- 
not be  procured  with  the  same  ease,  whei*e  men  must 
vnite  more  closely,  and  act  with  greater  concert,  neces- 
sity calls  forth  tUeir  tabents,  and  sharpei^s  their  imrcntiou, 
so  that  the  intelleotual  powers  are  more  exercised  am} 
improved*  The  North  Anierican  tribes  and  the  natives  of 
Chili,  wfto  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in  the  two 
great  districts  of  America,  aire  people  of  cultivated  and 
enlarged  understandings,  ^^hen  viewed  in  comparison 
ivith  some  of  those  seated  in  tlite  islands,  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco.  Their  occupations  are 
more  various,  their  system  of  policy,  as  ^ell  as  of  war, 
nore  complex,  their  arts^  more  numerous.  But,  jsven 
among  them,  the  int^IIectualj>o>Y^rs  are  extremely  lim- 
ited in  their  operations,  and  unless  when  turned  direct- 
ly to  those  olyects  which  interest  a  savage,  are  held  in 
no  estimation.  Both  the  North  Americans  And  ChilcsCf 
when  not  engaged  in  some  of  the  functions  belonging  to 
a  wiUTior  or  hunter,  loiter  away  their  time  ip  thought- 
less indolence,  unacquainted  with  any  other  sulgect  wor- 
thy of  ^tbeir  attention,  or  capable  of  occuj^ing  their 
mind8.:|:  If  even  among  them,  reason  is  so  much  cir- 
f  umscribed  in  its  exertions,  and  never  arrives,  in  its 
liighest  attainments,  at  the  knowledge  of  those  general 

•  Herrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
,      t  Torquem.  Mon.  Ind.  iii.  198. 
i  Lafitau,  ii.  2. 
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principles  and  maxims^  'which  serve  as  the  foundation  ^ 
0cienee»  vre  may  conclude^  that  the  intellectul  powM«  of 
Itian  in  the  savage  state  are  destitute  of  their  proper  ob- 
ject, and  eannot  acquire  any  considerable  degree  of  vi* 
gour  and  enlargement, 

§  XLYII.  From  the  same  causes^  the  active  effbrts  of 
the  mind  are  few^  and  on  most  occasions  languid^  If 
vie  examine  into  the  motites  which  rouse  men  to  activity 
in  civilized  life^  and  prompt,  them  to  persevere  in  &- 
tiguiag  exertions  of  their  ingenuity  or  strength^  vre 
shall  find  that  they  arise  chiefly  from  aequired^  wants 
and  appetites.  These  are  numerous  and  importunate ; 
they  keep  the  mind  hi  perpetual  agitation*  and»  in  order 
to  gratify  them*  invention  must  be  always  on  the  stretch* 
and  indflstry  must  be  ineessantiy  employed*  But  the  de- 
sires  of  simple  nature  are  few*  and  where  a  favourable 
eBmate  yields  almost  spontaneously  what  suffices  to  gra- 
tify them*  they  scarcely  stir  the  soul*  or  excite  any  vio^- 
lent  emotion.  Hence  the  people  of  several  tribes  fn^ 
America  vraste  their  life  in  a  listless  indolence.  To  bo 
free  from  occupation*  seems  to  be  all  the  enjoyment  to- 
-wards  which  they  aspire.  They  vnU  continue  whole  days 
fttretched  out  in  their  hammoes*  or  seated  m  the  earCb» 
in  perlbet  idleness*  vrithout  changing  their  posture*  or 
raising  their  eyes  from  the  ground*  or  uttering  a  sin|^6 
word.* 

$XLTIIt,  Such  is  their  aversion  to  labour*  that  nei- 
ther the  l|qie  of  future  good*  nor  the  apprehensiiHi  of 
jhiture  evil*  can  surmount  it.  They  appear  equally  in- 
^BflTerentto  both*  discovering  Utile  solicitude*  and  taking 
Ho  precantionB  to  aToid  the  one*  or  to  secure  the  iitker* 
I'he  cravings  of  hunger  may  rouse  tiiem ;  but  as  they 
detour*  ^th  little  distinction*  whatever  wiD  appease  lis 
instinctive  demands*  the  exertions  vrhieh  th^se  oeeasioa 
fire  of  short  duration.  Bestitttte  of  ardonry  as  well  as 
variety  of  desire*  they  feel  not  the  force  of  those  pow- 

*^Boguer  Vq7.au  Perott,  102.    Borde*  15. 


erfiil  springs  vhieh  ^re  vigour  to  the  moTements  of  the 
mhi^y  and  urge  the  ^tient  hand  of  indufetry  to  perso* 
rare  in  its  eiTorts.  Man^  in  some  parts  of  America,  i^ 
pears  in  a  fbrm  so  rude,  that  we  ean  diseover  no  effeets 
of  his  activity,  and  the  principle  ^  understanding  which  * 
should  direct  it,  seems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like  the 
other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  residenee  j  he  has  erect- 
ed no  habitation  to  shelter  liim  from  the  inelemenoy  of 
the  weather  5  he  has  taken  no  measures  for  securing  cer- 
tain subsistence^  he  neither  sows  nor  reaps  f  but  roams 
nbout  as  led  in  search  of  the  plants  and  fruits  which  die 
earth  brings  forth  in  succession ;  and  in  quest  of  the 
game  which  he  kills  in  the  forests,  or  of  the  fish  which 
he  catches  in  the  rivers, 

^XliTS.  This  descr^on,  however,  applies  only  to 
eome  tribes.  Man  eumot  conthiue  long  in  this  state  of 
feeble  and  uninformed  in&ncy.  He  was  made  for  indus- 
try and  action,  and  the  powers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  his  condition,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  4e8* 
tiny.  Accordingly,  among  most  of  the  American  na« 
tions,  especially  those  ^seated  in  rigorous  climates,  some 
efibrts  are  employed,  and  some  previous  precautions  are 
taken,  for  securing  subsistence.  The  career  of  regular 
industry  is  begun,  and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the 
first  essays  of  its  power.  Still,  however,  the  improvi- 
dent  and  slothful  geniifs  of  the  savage  state  predominates. 
£ven  among  those  more  imjproved  tribes,  labour  is  deem- 
ed ignominious  and  degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a 
certain  kind  that  a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The 
greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  women.  '  One 
half  of  the  community  remains  inactive,  while  the  other 
is  oppressed  wiUi  the  multitude  and  variety  of  its  occu- 
pations. Thus  their  industry  is  partial,  and  the  fore- 
sight which  regulates  it,  is  no  less  limited.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  chief  arruigement 
yriih  respect  to  their  manner  of  living.  Tbey  depend 
for  their  subsistence,  during  one  part  ^  the  year»  on  flsh- 
Ug  i  during  another^  on  hunting ;  during  a  thirds  on  the 
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prodnee  of  their  agricoltiire.  Though  experience  faa» 
taught  them  to  foresee  the  return  of  those  various  sea«- 
sonsy  and  to  make  some  proTision  for  the  respective  exi- 
geneies  of  each,  they  either  want  sagacity  to  proportion 
this  provision  to  their  consumption,  or  are  so  incapable 
of  any  command  over^  their  appetites,  that,  from  their 
inconsiderate  waste,  they  often  feel  the  calamities  of  fa* 
mine  as  severel|^  as  the  rudest  of  the  savage  tribes.  What 
they  suffer  one  year  does  not  augment  their  industry,  or 
render  them  more  provident  to  prevent  similar  distres- 
ses."*^ This  inconsiderate  thoughtlessness^ about  futurity, 
the  cffi^ct  of  ignorance  and  the  cause  of  sloths  accom- 
panies and  characterizes  man  in  every  stage  of  savage 
Kfe  ,*f  and,  by  a  capricious  singularity  in  his  operations, 
he  is  then  least  solicitous  about  9upplying  his  wants, 
when  the  means  f>f  satisfying  them  are  most  precarious^ 
and  procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty.^ 

$  L.  S.  After  viewing  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
.Americans,  and  eonteniplating  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
we  are  led,  in  the  natural  order  of  inquiry,  to  consider 
them  as  united,  together  in  society^  Hitherto  our  re- 
searches have  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  under^^ 
standing,  respecting  themselves,  as  individuals^^now  they 
will  extend  to  tlie  degree  of  tlieir  seiisibility  and  afii^Cm 
tion  towards  their  species. 

$  LL  The  domestic  state  is  the^rst  and  most  simj^lei 
form  of  human  association.  'Hie  union  of  the  sexes^ 
anuing  diflerent  animals,  is  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  rearing  their 
offspring.  Among  those  tribes  where  the  season  of  in- 
fancy is  short,  and  the  young  spon  acquire  vi^or  cm^ 
agility,  no  permanent  union  is  formed. ,  Nature  commits 
the  care  of  training  up  the  offspring  to  the  mother  alone, 
and  her  tenderness,  without  any  other  assistance,  is  equal 

4 

•  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  338.     Lettr.  Edif.  23,  298.     Dcscript  o( 
N.  France,  Osbom's  Collect,  ii.  880.    De  la  Potheric,  iL  63. 
t  Bancroft's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  326,  333. 
4  See  Note  LII. 
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to  the  task.  But  where  the  state  of  infancy  is  long  and 
helpless^  and  the  joint  assiduity  of  both  parents  is  re> 
quisite  in  tending  their  feeble  progeny,  there  a  niore  in- 
timate connexion  takes  place,  and  eontinues  until  the 
purpose  of  nature  be  accomplished,  and  the  new  race 
grow  up  to  full  maturity.  As  the  infancy  of  man  is  more 
feeble  and  helpless  than  that  of  any  other  iwimal,  and 
he  U  dependent^  during  a  much  longer  period^  on  the 
eare  and  foresight  of  his  parents,  the  union  i>etween 
husband  and  wife  came  early  to  be  considered,  not  only 
as  a  solemn,  but  as  a  permanent  contract.  A  general 
state  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  never 
existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  poets.  In  the  infkncj 
of  soeiety,  when  men,  destitute  of  arts  and  industry^ 
lead  a  hard  precarious  life,  the  rc^aring  of  their  proger^ 
demands  the  attention  and  efforts  of  both  parents  ;  and 
if  their  nnion  had  not  been  formed  and  eontinued  with 
this  view,  the  race  could  not  have  been  preserved.  Ac- 
€0rdingly>  in  America,  even  among  the  rudest'  tribes,  a 
regular  union  between  husband  and  wife  was  universal^ 
and  the  rights  of  marriage  were  understood  and  recog- 
nised. In  those  distriets  where  subsistence  was  scanty, 
and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  family  was  great,  the 
man  confined  himself  to  one  wife4  In  warmer  and  more 
fertile  provinces,  the  faciKty  of  procuring  food  concur- 
red with  the  influence  of  climatCf  in  inducing  the  inha- 
bitants to  increase  the  number  of  their  wives.*  In  some 
<M>untries,  the  marriage  union  subsisted  during  life  ^  hi 
others,  the  impatience  of  the  Amerieans  under  restfaint 
of  any  species,  together  with  their  natural  levity  and 
caprice,  prompted  them  to  dissolve  it  on  very  slight  pre- 
texts, an4,  often  without  assigning  any  cause.f 

$LII.  But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  consider- 
ed the  obligation  of  this  contract^  either  as  perpetual  or 

♦Lettr.  Edii  23,  318.  Lafitau  Mceurs,  i.  554.  Lery  tp  de 
Bry,  iii.  234.    Journal  de  Grillet  et  Bechamel,  p.  88. 

t  Lafitau,  U  580.  Joutcl  Joum.  Histor.  345.  Lozano  Dcsc* 
del  Gran  Cbaco,  70.    Hennepin  Mceurs  des  Sauvages,  p.  30, 33. 
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mtf  as  tempomrj,  the  conditioit  of  vomea  was  eqaaHjr 
httmiliatuti;  and  miserable*    Whether  man  has  been  int- 
proyed  by  the  prog^ress  of  arts  and  civilization  in  soeietj> 
is  a  qnestioBy  idiiehy  in  the  irantonness  of  disputatioB, 
has  been  agitatrd  among  philosophers.  That  women  are 
indebted  to  die  refinements  of  polished  manners  for  a 
happy  change  in  their  state,  is  a  point  which  can  admit 
of  no  donbt.    ^Fo  despise  and  to  degrade  the  female  sex^ 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  savage  state  in  every  part  of 
the  globe*    Man,  proud  of  exeeUing  in  strength  and  in 
courage,  the  chief  maib  of  pre-eminenee  among  nde 
people,  treats  woman,   as  an  infbriour,  with  disdaiBi 
The  Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldness  and  in8M8&» 
bility  which  has  been  considered  as  peculiar  to  their  eon^ 
stitutiim,  add  neglect  and  harshness  to  contempt.     The 
most  intelligent  travellers  have  been  struck  with  this  isi- 
attention  of  the  Americans,  to  their  women.  •  It  is  no^ 
as  I  have  already  observed,  by  a  studied  display  of  ton^ 
darness  and  attachment,  that  the  Ameriean^  endeavourf 
to  gain  the  heart  of  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  mai«- 
ry.    Marriage  itself,  instead  of  being  an  union  of  affee*- 
tion  and  interests  between  equals,  becomes,  among  them, 
the  unnatural  conjunction  of  a  master  with  his  slave.  It 
is  the  observation  of  an  author,  whose  opinions  are  de- 
servedly of  great  wei^t,  that  idierever  wives  are  pur- 
chased, their  condition  is  extremely  depressed**     They 
become  the  property  and  the  slaves  of  those  who  buy 
them*    In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  tiiis  custom  fn- 
vaiTs,  the  observation  holds*    In  countries  where  refine«- 
ment  has  made  some  progress,  women,  when  purohasedf 
are  excluded  from  society,  ^hut  up  in  sequestered  apart* 
meats,  and  kept  under  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  ma»- 
ters.    In  ruder  nations,  they  are  degraded  to  the  mean^ 
est  functioiis.  Among  many  people  of  America,  the  mar- 
riage contract  is  properly  a  purchase^     The  man  buys 
his  wife  of  her  parents*    Though  unacquiUnted  with  the 

♦  Sketches  of  Hist  of  Man,  L  IW. 
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^6  o^  money,  or  with  sveh  eoHunereial  traBBa<^oi»  asl 
take  pltteein  mojce  improTed  society,  he  knows  how  to  gire 
an  equiralentfor  any  object  whifth  he  deaireB-to  possess; 
In  some  places,  the  snitor  devotes  his  sepvioe  for  a  cer* 
tain  time  to  the  parents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts ;  in 
others,  he  hoots  for  them  oeea^9naUy>  or  assists  in  eol* 
tivating  their  fields  and  forming  their  canoes ;  in  others, 
he  offers  presents  of  such  things  as  are  darned  most  vai* 
tiable  on  aceottnt  of  theii*  naefiilness  o^  rari^.')^  In  re-> 
torn  for  these,  he  receives  hi»  wife ;  and  this  oireumA 
iBtanee,  added  to  the  lo^  estimation  of  women  among  sa- 
vages, leads  him  to  consider  her  as  a  female  servant 
trhom  he  has  purchased^  and  Whom  he  has  a  title  to  tr^t 
as  an  iaferiour^  In  aU  unpolished  nations^  it  is  truci  the 
fnnetiens  in  domestic  economy,  vtrhich  fall  nathrally  to 
the  share  of  w<^men,  ate  do  many,  thai  they  are  sub- 
jected to  hard  labour,  and  Ddust  bear  more  than  tbeil? 
fnll  portion  of  the  common  burden:  But  in  Amerl-^ 
ca  their  condition  is  so  peeutiarly  grievous,  and  their 
depression  so  complete,  that  servitude  is  a  name  too 
mild  40  describe  their  .wretehed  state;  A  wife,  among 
most,  tribes,  is  no  butter  than  a  beast  of  burden;  destin- 
ed to  every  bfBee  of  labour  and  fatigue*  While  the  men 
loiter  out  the  day  in  sloth>  or  ^pend.it  in  amusement, 
the  women  are  condemned  to  incessant  toll*  Tasks  are 
imposed  upon  them  without  pity>  and  services  aire  receiv- 
ed without  complacence  or  gratitudcf  ,  Every  circum- 
stance reminds  women  of  this  i^ortifying  inferiority. 
They  must  approach  their  lords  with  reverepce  j  they 
must  regard,  tliem  as  more  exalted  beings^;  and  are  not 
pertnitted  to  eat  ia  their  pre^enc^4  There  are  districts 
in  America  where  this  dominion  is  so  grievous,  and  so 
sensibly  felt,  that  some  women^  in  a  wild  emotion  of  ma- 

•  Lafitau  McEurs,  etc.  i.  560,  etc:  Charlev.  iii.  285,  etc.  Her- 
rcrk,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  f.     Dumotit,  ii  156. 

t  Tcrtre,  ii.,  382.  Borde  Relau  des  Moeurs  des  Caraibes,  p* 
21.     Biet.  357.    Condamine,  p.  110.     Ferram.  i.  79. 

\  Gumiila,  i.  153.  Barrere,  164.  Ld»it  Voy,  li.  7d.  Chan- 
valon,  5 1 .    Tertre,  ii.  300. 
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tennd  tendemegs,  have  destroyed  their  femi^  eUM^eti 
in  their,  infanej^  io  order  to  deliver  them  from  that  in*' 
t(rferable  bondage  to  whieh  they  knew  they  were  doom- 
ei.*  Thna  the  first  institution  of  soeial  life  is  pervert- 
ed. That  sts^  of  domestie  union  towards  wUeh  nature 
leads  the  human  speeies,  in  order  to  soften  the  he^.  to 
gentleness  and  humanity^  is  rendered  so  unequalj^  i^  to 
establish  a  cruel  distinction  between  the  sexes^  whieh 
forms  the  one  to  be  harsh  ahd  unfeeling^  and  humbles 
the  other  to  servility  and  subjection* 

$LiIL  It  is  owingy  perhaps,  in  some  measure^  to  this 
state  of  depression,  that  women  in  rude  nations  are  far 
from  being  prolifie«f  The  vigour  of  their  constitution 
is  edausted  by  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  o^id  dis* 
tresses  of  savage  life  are  so  numerous,  as  to  force  them 
to  take  various  precautions'  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid 
an  inevease  of  their  progepy*  Among  wandering  tribes, 
er  such  as  depend  chiefly  upon  hunting  for  subsiste^ee, 
the  mother  cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  second  child,  until 
the  first  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  vigour  as  to  be 
in  some  measure  independent  of  her  care.  From  this 
motive  it  Js  the  universal  practice  of  the  American  wo- 
men to  suckle  their  ehildren  during  several  ^ears  ;\  and 
as  they  seldom  marry  early,  the  period  of  their  fertili- 
ty is  over,  before  they  can  finish  the  long  hut  neeessary 
attendance  upon  two  or  three  children.  $  Among  some 
of  the  least  polished  tribes,  whose  industry  and  foresi^t 
do  not  extend  so  far  as  to  make  any  regular  provision 
fbr  their  own  subsistenee,  it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burden 
themselves  with  rearing  more  than  two  children  ^  and 
mo  such  numerous  families,  as  are  frequent  in  civilized 

r 

•  Gumilla,  ii.  233,  23S.    Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

t  Lafitau,  i.  590.     Charlevoix,  iiL  304. 

J  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

$  Charlev.  iii.  303.  Dumont  Mem.  sur  Louisisne,  ii.  270. 
Deny'8  Hist.  Natur.  de  I'Amerique,  etc.  ii.  365.  Charlev.  Hi^t. 
de  Parag.  ii.  422. 

H  Techo's  Account  of  Paraguay,  etc.  Church  Collect,  li.  108. 
Lett.  Edif.  24.  200.    Lozaao  Descr.  92. 
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soreietiesy  are  to  be  ibutid  among  men  in  the  saTage 
state.*  When  twins  are  born,  one  of  them  eommonlj 
16  abandoned  because  the  mothei^  is  not  equal  to  the  task 
•f  rearing  both.f  When  a  mother  dies  while  she  is- 
nursing  a  ehild,  all  hope  of  preserving  its  life  fMls,  and 
it  is  buried  together  with  her  in  the  same  graTe4  -^^ 
the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want  by  their  own 
improTident  indolence,  the  diffieulty  of  sustaining  their 
children  becomes  so  great,  that  it  is  not  uneommmi  to 
abandon  or  destroy  them.^  Thus  their  experience  of 
the  difficulty  of  training  up  an  infant,  to  maturity, 
amidst  the  hardships  of  savage  life,  often  stifles  the 
Tojce  of  nature  amoAg  the  Americans,  and  suppresses 
the  strong  emotions  of  parental  tenderness. 

$IJ[y.  But,  though  necessity  compels  the  infa^itaots 
of  Ameriea  thus  to  set  bounds  to  the  inerease  of  their  fiim- 
Uies,  they  are  not  deficient  in  affection  and  attaefament 
to  their  offspring*  They  feel  the  power  of  this  instinct 
in  its  full  force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue 
feeble  and  helpless,  no  people  exceed  them  in  tender- 
ness and  care.^  But  in  rude  nations,  the  dependence  of 
children  upon  their  parents  is  of  shcurter  continuance 
than  m  polished  societies;  When  men  must  be  trained 
to  the  various  functions  of  civil  life  by  previous  discip*> 
Une  and  education,  when  the  knowledge  of  fAstruse  %eU 
ences  must  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  intricate  artft 
must  be  acquired  before  a  young  man  is  prepared  to  be- 
gin his  career  of  action,  the  attentive  feelings  of  a  pa^* 
rent  are  not  confined  to  the  years  of  infancy  but  extend 
to  what  is  more  remote,  the  establishment  of  his  child 
in  the  world.  Even  then,  his  solicitude  does  not  tenmai- 
ate*  His  protection  may  still  be  requisite,  and  his  wis« 
dom  and  experience  still  prove  useful  guides*     Thus  a 

•  Maccleur*s  Journal)  63. 
t  Lettr.  Edif .  x.  30a.    See  Note  LUL 

\  Charlev.  iii.  368.  Lett.  Edit  x.  200.     P.  Mclch.  Hemin- 
dez  Memor.  de  Cheriqui.    Colbert.  Collect  Orig.  Pap.  L 
5  Venecja'a  Hist,  of  Californ.  i.  82. 
1  GuimUa,  L  211.    Biet  390. 
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permanent  conneetion  is  formed ;  parental^  tenderness  is 
exercised,  and  filial  respect  returned,  throngbout  the 
irhole  course  of  life.  But  in  the  simplicity  of  the  sa- 
vage state,  the  affection  of  parents  like  the  instinctive 
fondnef^s  of  animals,  ceases  almost  entirely  as  soom  as 
their  offspring  attain  maturity.  Uttle  instruction  fits 
them  for  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined. 
The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplished,  when 
they  have  conducted  their  children  through  the  helpless 
years  of  infancy,  leave  them  afterwards  at  entire  liberty. 
£ven  in  their  tender  age,  they  seldom  advise  Or  admon- 
ish, they  never  ehidc^  or  chastise  -them.  They  sufibr 
them  to  he  absolute  masters  of  their  own  actions.^  In 
an  American  hut,  a  father*  a  mother,  and  their  posteri- 
ty, live  together  like  persons  assembled  by  accident, 
without  seaming  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the  duties  mu- 
tually arising  from  this  connexion.f  As  filial  lore  is  not 
cherished  by  the  continuance  of  attention  or  good  offiees, 
the* recollection  of  benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is 
too  faint  to  excite  it.  Conscious  of  their  own  liberty, 
;  and  iitapatient  of  restraint,  the  youth  of  America  are 
aecustomed  to  act  as  if  they  were  tottdly  independent 
Their  parents  ore  not  objects  of  greater  regard  than 
other  persons.  They  treat  them  always  with  neglect, 
and  often  wiith  sueh  harshness  and  insolence,  as  to  fill 
those  ^wrho  have  been  witnesses  of  their  conduct  with 
horror.:^  Thtts  the  ideas  whi^h  seem  to  be  natural  to 
man  in  his  savage  state,,  as  they  result  necessarily  from 
his  ciroumstances  and  eonditioB  in  tliat  period  of  his  pro- 
gress, afiisct  the  two  capital  relations  in  domestic  life. 
They  render  the  union  between  husband  and  wife  une- 

f  ph^riev.  pi- 272.    Biet.  390.    Gumilla,  i.  212.    Lafitau,  i 
602.    CreuxiiHist  Canad.  p.  71.     Fernandez,  Relac.  Hist  de 
los  Chequit  33. 
^   t  Charlev.  Hist.  N.Fr.iiL  273. 

i  Gunulla,  1.  212.  Tertre,  ii.  37Q.  Charlev.  Hist,  de  N.  France, 
iii.*309,  Charlev.  Hist,  de  Parag.  i.  115.  Ix^zano.  Deacript  de^ 
Gran  Chato,  p.  68,  100,  101.  Femand.  Relac  Histor  de  los 
^hequit.  426. 
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qual.  They  shorten  Ihe  duration,  and  weaken  the  toreo 
of  the  connexion  between  parents  and  children. 

$  LY*  4t.  From  the  domestic  state  of  the  Amerieanssi 
the  transition  to  fhe  consideration  of  their, eiyil  govem- 
ment  and  political  institutions  is  natural.  In  cTcry  in* 
quiry  cencemittg  the  Operations  of  men  when  united  to« 
gether  in  society^  the  firct  object  of  attention  should  be 
their  mode  of  spbsistenee.  Aeeordingly  as  that  variesy 
thei^  laws  and  policy  muiit  be  diflferent.  The  institution 
suited  to  the  ideas  and  exig^icies  of  tribes,  which  sub- 
sist chiefly  by  fishing  or  huntings  and  which  haye  as  yet 
acquired  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  any  species  of 
property,  will  be  much  more  simple  than  those  which 
must  take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated  with  regu- 
lai*  industry^  and  a  right  of  property  not  only  in  its  pro- 
ducTtiofls,  but  in  the  soil  itself,  is  completely  ascertained* 

$  LYL  AU  the  people  of  America,  now  und^  reviewy 
belong  to  the  former  class*  But  though  they  may  all  be 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination  of  sa- 
vage, the  advances  which  they  had  made  in  the  art  of 
procuring  to  themselves  a  certain  and  plentiful  subsis- 
tence,«  were  very  unequal.  On  the  extensive  plains  of 
South  America^  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudest  states 
in  which  he  has  been  observed,  or,  perhaps,  can  exist. 
Several  tribes  depend  entirely  upon  the  bounty  of  nature 
for  subsistence.  They  discover  no  solicitude,  they  em- 
ploy little  foresight,  they  seareely  exert  any  industry,  to 
secure  what  is  necessary  for  their  support.  The  Topay- 
ers  of  Brasil,  the  Ouaxeros  of  Tierra  Firme,  the  Cai-> 
guas,  the  Moxosy  and  several  other  people  of  Paraguay, 
are  unacquainted  with  etery  species  of  cultivation.  They 
neither  sow  nor  plant.  Even  the  culture  of  the  manioc^ 
of  which  eassada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate 
for  their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence* 
The  roots  which  the  earth  produces  q^ontaneously,  the 
f  ptits,  the  hemes,  and  the  seeds,  which  they  gatiher  in 
the  woods,  together  with  lizards  and  other  reptiles, 
which  multij^y  amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  In 
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a  ffft  soil,  moisteoed  by  freqaent  rains^  supply  tiiem  with 
food  during  some  part  of  the  year.*  At  other  tiflies 
tbey  subsist  by  fidung ;  aad  nature  ^eems  to  hare  in- 
dulged the  lanness  of  the  Sotith  Attierican  tribes  by  the 
liberality  ^th  ivhieh  she  mitiistersy  in  this  way,  to  their 
wants.  The  vast  rirers  of  that  region  in  America  abound 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most  delicate  fish.  The 
lakes  and  marshes  formed  by  the  annual  overiibwing  of 
the  waters,  are  filled  with  all  the  d^erent*  species,  whero 
they  remain  shut  up,'  as  in  natural  reservoirs,  fbt  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants;  They  sw&rm  in  such  shoal% 
ihat  in  some  phices  they  are  catehed  without  art  or  in- 
du^ry.f  In  others,  tiie  natives  have  discovered  a  meth- 
od of  infecting  the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain  plants^ 
by  which  the  fish  are  so  intoxieated,  that  tbey  float  on 
the  surfooe,  and  are  taken  with  the  hand.^  Some  tribes 
have  ingenuity  enough  to  x^reserve  them  without  salt,  by 
drying  or  smoking  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  slow  fire.^ 
The  prolific  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South  America  in- 
duces many  of  the  natives  to  resort  to  their  banks,  and* 
to  depend  almost  entirely  for  nourishment  on  what  their 
waters  supply  with  such  prof  u8ion.5[  In  this  part  of  the 
globe,  hunting  seems  not  to  have  been  the  first  employ* 
nent  of  men,  or  the  first  effort  of  their  invention  and  la- 
bour to  obtain  food^  They  wore  fishers  before  ihhj  be- 
e«ne  hunters ;  and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former  do 
not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  activity  or  talents  with 
those  of  the  latter,  people  in  that  state  appear  to  possess 
neither  the  same  degree  of  enterprise  nor  of  ingenu](y.> 

♦Nieuhoff.  Hist  of  Braril.  Church.  Ck)U.  u.  134.  Simon, 
Conquista  de  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Techo,  Account  of  Para- 
gua,  etc.  Church,  yi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif.  23,  384,  10,  190,  Lq^ 
zano,  Descrip.  del  GranChaco.  p.  81.  Ribas,  Histbr.  dc  los 
Trimnfos,  etc  p.  7.     , 

t  See  Note  LIV.. 

*  See  Note  LV. 

$Condam.  159.  Gumilla,  ii.  37.  Lettr.  Edit  14.  ^99,  23, 
338.    Acugna,  Relat  tie  la  Riv.  des  Amnz.  l^. 

^  Barrere,  Relat  de  Fr.  Eqain.  p.  \5§. 


The  pti^  Bationsy  a^^acent  to  the  Maragmm  and  Oriii#- 
eo^  ajre  manifestly  the  most  uiactiTe  aad  least  intelligeaft 
•f  all  the  Amarieans* 

^  LTIL  NMie  bat  tribes  eontiguous  to  great  rivers  can 
tustani  themselres  in  this  manner*.  The  greater  part  af 
the  AmerieMi  Bations^  dispersed  over  the  forests  with 
which  the^  country  is  eorered,  do  not  prooure  subsis- 
tenoe  with  the  same  faeility.  For  although  these  forests, 
especially  in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  are 
stored  plentifully  with  game^^  eofsiderable  efibrts  of  ae- 
tirity  and  ingenuUy  are  requisite  in  parsnit  of  it.  N^ 
«esMty  incited  the  natiTCs  to  die  one^  asd  tauf^  them 
the  other*  Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation  ; 
axid  as  it  cidled  forth  strenuous  exertions  of  courage,  of 
force,  and  of  invention,  it  was  deemed  n^  lest  hoaonra^ 
bie  than  necessary*  This  oecapation  was  peculiar  to  thto 
men.  They  were  trained  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth. 
A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fiime  to  the 
distinguished  warrior,  and  an  aiMance  with  the  former 
is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter^ 
Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingemiky  of  man  has  dis> 
covered  for  insnaring  or  destroying  wild  animals,  was  un- 
known to  the  Americans.  While  engaged  in  this  favour- 
ite exercise,  they  shake  off  the  indolence  peculiar  to 
their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds 
are  roused,  and  they  become  active,  persevering,  and  in^ 
defatigablc.  Their  sagacity  in  finding  their  prey,  and 
their  address  in  killing  it,  are  equal.  Their  reason  and 
their  senses  being  constantly  directed  towards  this  one 
obJQ&tr  the  former  displays  such  fertility  of  invention, 
and  the  latter  acquire  such  a  degree  of  acuteness,  as  ap« 
pear  almost  incredible.  They  discern  the  footsteps^ a 
wild  beast>  which  escape  every  other  eye,  and  can  A>l* 
low  them  vnth  certainty  through  the  pathless  forest.  If 
they  attack  their  game  opehly,  their  arrow  seldom  errs 

♦  P.  Martyr,  Decad.  p.  324.    Gumilla,  ii,  4,  ccg.      AGUffDS»  i 
t  Charley.  EBstorie  dte  hi  K.  Frttioe,iiL  fls. 
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from  the  mark  j*"  if  they  endeavour  to  eiream^eat  it  h^ 
art»  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  their  toils.  Among 
several  tribes,  their  young  men  irere  not  permitted  M 
marry,  until  they  had  given  sueh  proofs  of  their  skill  in 
hunting  as  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  eapahle  erf* 
providing  for  a  family*  Their  ingenuity,  always  on  the 
streteh,  and  sharpened  by  emulation,  as  well  as  neeet- 
sitj,  has  strude  out  many  inventions,  whieh  greatly  fk- 
eilitate  suoeess  in  the  ehase.  The  most  singular  of  these 
is  the  disoovery  of  a  poison  in  which  they  dip  the  ar* 
rows  employed  in  hunting.  The  slightest  wound  with 
those  envenomed  shafts  is  mortaL  If  they  only  pieree 
the  skin,  Che  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and 
the  strongest  animal  falls  motionless  to  the  ground.  iSTor 
does  this  pmon,  notwidistaading  its  violence  and  subtle* 
ty,  infect  the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  That 
may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety,  and  retains  its  native 
relish  and  qualities.  All  the  nations  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  aequainted  with 
this  compositi<m^  the  chief  ingredient  in  which,  is  th»- 
juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare,  a  species  of 
withe.t  In  other  parts  of  America,  they  employ  the 
juice  of  the  manchenille  for  the  same  pui^iose,  and  it 
operates  with  no  less  fatal  activity.  To  people  possess- 
ed of  those  secret^,  the  bow  is  a  more  destructive  wea<^ 
pon  than  the  inuskct,  and  in  their  skilful  hands,  does 
great  execution  among  the  birds  and  beasts  which  abound 
in  the  forests  of  America. 

$  LYUL  But  the  Hfe  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man 
to  a  state  more  advanced.  The  chase,  even  where  prey 
is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter  much  im- 
proved, aifords  but  an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  aft 
some  seasons  it  must  be  suspended  altogether.  If  a  sa- 
vage trusts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food^  he  and  his  family 

*  Biet  Voy.  de  France  Equin.  357.  Davies'  Discov.  of  the 
River  of  Amaz.    Purchas.  iv.  p.  1287. 

t  Gumilla,  ii.  I,  etc.  Condam.  208.  Recherch.  l*iulos,  ii  239« 
Bancn^'s  Nat  Ifist  of  Guiana,  281,  etc. 
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VfW.  ht  often -fednced  to. extreme  distress*^  Hirdly  any 
r^gum  of  the  eiarih  fitrnUhes  man  spoataiieoHsly  "with 
wfaat  bis  inint»  require.  In  the  nuldeat  elknates^  and 
most  fertile  soils,  his  own  industry  and  foresight  mnst 
be^  exerted,  in  some  d^ree,  to  seeure  a  regalar  supply 
of  foodk  Hieir  experienee  Of  this  surmounts  ^e  ahhor- 
renoe  of  labour  i»tiiral  to  savage  nations,  and  eompels 
them  to  hare  reeourse  to  culture,  as  subsidiary  to  hunt* 
ii^.  In  partleular  situations,  some  small  tribes  may  sub* 
sttt  by  fishing,  independent  of  any .  production  of  the 
earth,  raised  by  their  own  industry.  ~  'Bnt  throughout 
aH  America,  we  seareely  meet  with  any  nation  of  hunt- 
ers, which  does  not  practice  some  spedes  of  enlliTation. 
$IJX.  The  agciCttlture  of  the  Americans,  howerer, 
is  Bother  extensive  nor  laborious.  At  game  atid  fish  are 
th^  principal  &od,  all  they  aim  at  by  cidtiyation,  is  to 
supply  any  occasional  defect  of  these.  In  the  southern 
continent  of  America,  the  natiTos  confined  theb  indus- 
try to  rearing^a  few  plants,  which,  in  u  rich  soil  and 
warm  climate,  were  easily  trained  to  maturity.  The 
chief  of  these  is  Mfahce,  well  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Turlcey  or-  Indian  wh^,  a  grain  extremely 
prolific,  of  simple  culture,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
aibrding  a  strcmg  hearty  nourishment.  The  second  is 
the'«Kfaitt(K;,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  large  shrub, 
or  small  tree>  and  prodnees  roots  somewhat  resembling 
parsnips.  After  carefully  squeezing  out  the  juice,  these 
roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and  formed  in- 
to thin  cakes,  calkd  Canada  bread,  whielt  though  in- 
^^d  to  the  taste>  prores  no  contemptible  food.f  As  the 
juiee  of  the  manioc  is  a  deadly  poison,  some  authors  ' 
huTC  celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  in  eon- 
▼erting  a  noxious  plant  into  wholesome  nourishment* 
But  it  should  rather  be  considered  as  one  of  the  daoper'- 

•  See  Note  LVI. 

t  Sloane  Hist,  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  IB.     LahattL  394.     Acos* 
ta  Hist.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.    Ulfoa,  i.  63.    Aublot 
Mem.  sur  le  Magnioc.  tiist  des  Photes,  Umu  iL  p.  65,  etc 
TOL.  I.  39 
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ftte  expedients  f<yr  procuring  snbsistence^  to  wUek  ne- 
cessity reduces  rude  nations ;  or^  periiaps^  men  w«re  led 
to  the  use  of  it  by  a  progress^,  in  which  there  H  nothing 
marvelous.  One  species  of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of 
any  poisonous  quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  waf 
preparation  bat  that  of  roasting  it  in  the  embers.  This, 
it  is  probaMe,  was  first  used  by  the  Americans  as  food  | 
and  necessity  having  gradually  taught  them  the  art  of 
separating  its  pernicious  juice  from  tlie  other  speciesy 
they  have  by  experience  found  It  to  be  more  prolific  as 
well  as  more  nourishing.*  The  third  is  the  Plantamf 
which^  though  it  rises  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  suck 
quick  growth)  that  in  less  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  m- 
dustry  of  the  cultivator  with  Its  fruit.  This,  when  roast- 
ed, supplies  the  place  of  breads  and  is  both  palatable 
and  nourishing.!    The  fourth  is  the  pataioe,  whose  enl* 

.  ture  *nd  qualities  are  too  Veil  known  to  need  any  fc* 
scription.  The  fifth  is  fimento,  a  smaU  tree,  yielding,  a 
strong  aromatic  spice.  The  Americans,  who,  Ube  other 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  delight  in  whatever  i^  hot 
and  of  poignant' flavour,  deem  this  seasoning  a  necessa- 
ry of  life,  and  mingle  it  copiously  with  every  kind  of 
food  they  take4 

Such  are  the  various  productions,  which  were  the  chief 
object  of  culture  among  the  hunting  tribes  on  the  con^- 
nent  of  America ;  and  with  a  noN>derate  exertion  of  ac- 
tive and  provi<lent  industry,  these  might  have  yields  « 
f  uir  supply  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men, 
accustomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters,  are 

'>nca[iable  of  regular  application  to  labour,  and  consider 
agriculture  as  a  secondary  and  inferiour  occupation.  Ae« 
cordingly,  the  provision  for  subsistenee,  arising  from 
cultivation,  was  so  limited  and  scanty  among  the  Amer* 
ioansi  that,  upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  usual 

•  Martyr,  Decad.  301.    Labat  i.  411.    Gumilla,  ilL  192.  Ma- 
chucha  Milic.  Indiana,  164.    See  Note  LVIL 
+  See  Note  LVIIL 
t  GumiUa,  iiL  171.     Aco8ta,lib.  iv.  c»  2a 


ftueeess  in  Iiimtiiig»  they  wei^  often  redueed  to  extreme 
difltresfl. 

In  the  islands^  the  mode  of  subsisting  was  eonsidera- 
tly  different.  None  of  the  large  animals  ivhieh  abound 
ea  the  continent  were  known  there.  Qnlj  four  i^cies 
of  quadrupedd»  besides  a  kind  of  small  dumb  dog^  ex- 
ifttod  in  the  islands^  the  biggest  of  which  did  not  exceed 
the  size  of  a  rabbit*'^  To  hunt  such  dinunutive  prej^ 
iras^  an  occupation  which  required  no  effort  either  of  ac- 
tivity or  courage.  The  chief  employment  of  a  hunt- 
er in  the  isles  waa  to  kill  birds^  which  on  the  continent 
are  deemed  ignoble  game>  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pursuit 
of  boys.f  This  want  of  animals  as  well  as  their  pecu- 
liar situation^  led  the  islanders  to  depend  principally  up- 
on fishing  for  their  subsistence.:):  Their  rivers,  and  the 
.tea  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  supplied  them  with 
this  species  of  food.  At. some  particular  seasons,  turtle^ 
crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  abounded  in  such  numbers^ 
that  the  natives  eould  support  themselves  with  a  facility 
in  which  their  indolence  delighted.^  At  other,  times, 
they  ate  lizards^  and  various  reptiles  of  odious  forms.^ 
To  fisliing,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  added  some  de- 
.gree  of  agriculture.  Maize,il  manioc,  and  other  plants> 
.were  ealtivated  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  continent. 
But  all  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  together  with  what 
their  soil  and  climate  produced  spontaneously,  afforded 
them  but  a  scanty  maintenance.  Though  their  demands 
.for  food  were  very  sparing,  tliey  hai*dly  raised  what  was 
auffieient  for  their  own  consumption.  If  a  few  Spaniards 
!0ettled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of  supernu- 
merary months  soon  exhausted  their  scanty  stores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

•  Oviedo,  lib.  xii.  in  proem. 
^  t  Ribas  Hist,  de  los  Triumph,  p.  13.      De  la  Potherie,  U.  33. 
ill.  20. 

i  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  1.    Gomara,  Hist  Gener.  c.  28. 
§  Gomara,  Hist.  Gener.  c.  9.    Labat,  ii.  221,  etc. 
H  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  3. 
II  Sec  Note  LIX. 
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§  LX,  Two  eireumstanees^  cominoE  to  aU  the  sairage 
nations  of  America,,  concurred  with  those  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering  their  agrieol- 
ture  imperfect,  but  in  cireumscribiBg  their  power  in  all 
their  operations.  They  had  no  tame  animiOs  |  and  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  useful  metals« 

§  ISJ.  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudest 
atatcy  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving  law  to  va- 
rious tribes  of  animals^  which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horse 
which  he  has  reared;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds» 
which  fbmish  him  both  with  food  and  clothing :  the  Arab 
has  rendered  the  camel  docDe^  and  avails  himself  ot  its 
persevering  strength:  tiie  La^ander  has  formed  the 
rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his  will  |  and  even  the 
people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour. 
This  command  over  the  inferiour  creatures  is  one  of  the 
noUest  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the  greatest  ef- 
forts of  his  wisdom  and  power.  Wkhout  this,  hit  do- 
minion is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch,  who  has  no 
ftutgects ;  a  master,  without  servants,  and  must  perform 
every  operatian  by  the  strength  of  his  own  anj^M  Such 
*was  the  condition  of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America. 
Their  reason  was  so  little  improved,  or  their  union  so 
incoiiq[ilete,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been  conscious 
of  their  nature,  and  suffered  all  the  animal  creation  to 
retain  its  liberty,  without  establishing  their  own  author- 
ity over  any  one  species.  Most  of  the  animals,  indeed^ 
which  have  been  rendered  domestic  in  our  continent,  do 
not  exist  in  the  New  World ;  but  Ihose  peculiar  to  it  are 
neither  so  fierce,  nor  so  formidaUet  as  to  have  exempts 
ed  them  from  servitude.  Ther^  are  some  anmftals  of  the 
same  species  in  both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer^ 
which  has  been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the 
one  hemisphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bison  of 
America  is  manifestly  of  the  same  species  vdth  the  hom- 
ed cattle  of  the  other  hemisphere.'*^     The  latter^  even 

•  Bufiott,  Artie.  Bieon, 
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«in<mg  the  rudest  liatians  in  our  eoBtioeiit,  have  been 
rendered  domestie  f  and,  in  eons^qnenee  of  his  domin- 
ion over  them,  man  ean  aecomplish  works  of  labour 
irith  greater  fif^eilitjf  and  has  made  a  great  addition  to 
his  means  of  subsistenee.  The  inhabitants  of  many  re- 
gions of  the  New  World,  where  the  bison  abounds,  mig^t 
have  derived  the  same  advimtage  from  it.  It  is  hot  of 
a  nature  so  indoeile,  but  that  it  might  have  been  trained 
to  be  as  subservient  to  man  as  our  eattle.'^i'  But  a  sa- 
vage, in  that  uneultivated  state  wherein  the  Americans 
were  discovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  animals  not 
their  superior.  He  wastes  and  destroys^  but  knows  not 
how  to  multiply  or  to  govern  them.f " 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  notaUe  distinction  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New  Worlds,  and 
a  high  pre-endnenee  of  civilized  men  above  sueh  as  eon- 
tinue  rude*  The  greatest  operations  of  man  in  cfatuig- 
ing  and  ipiproving  the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his 
most  eonsiderable  efforts  |n  eultivating  the  earth  are  ae- 
complished  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  reeeiv?s  Arom 
the  animals  whom  he  has  tamed  and  employs  in  labour. 
It  is  by  their  strength  that  he  subdues  tbi^stubbem  soil, 
and  converts  die  desert  or  marsh  into  a  fruitful  field.  Btft 
man,  in  his  civilized  state,  is  so  accustomed  to  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  domestic  animals^  that  he  seldom  reflects  up* 
on  the^  vast  benefits  which  he  derives  from  it.  If  we 
were  to  suppose  him,  even  when  aM)8t  improved  to  be 
deprived  of  their  useful  ministry,  his  empire  over  na- 
ture must  in  some  measure  cease,  and  he  would  remain 
a  feeble  animal,  at  a  loss  how  to  subsist,  and  incapable 
of  attempting  such  arduous  undertakings  as  their  assist- 
ance enables  him  to  execute  with  ease. 

$  LXII.  It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion 
of  man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquiring  the 
use  of  metals,  has  contributed  most  to  extend  his  pow- 

t  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  192.    Kalm.  i.  207. 
I  Buffon  Hist.  Nat.  ix.  85.     Hist  Philos.  et  Polk.,  des  Eta- 
blissem.  des  Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indes,  vi  364. 
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er«    The  era  of  this  4inportaiit  dkeoYery  is  nnluio^fnif 
and  in  our  bemisj^i^re  yery  remote.    It  is  only  by  Iradi- 
tion,  or  by  Egging  up  some  rude  instruments  of  our 
ibrefathersy  tbat  we  learn  tbat  mankind  were  originally 
nnaequainted  with  the  use  of  metals,   and  endeaYoured 
to  supply  the  want  of  them  by  employing  flints,   shells^ 
bones,  and  other  bard  substaaees,  for  the  same  purpo- 
ses which  metals  senre  among  polished  nations.    Nature 
eompletes  the  formation  of  some  metals.     Gold^  silver, 
and  e^iper,  are  found  in  their  perfeet  state  in  the  olefts 
of  roeks,  in  the  sides  of  mountains,  or  in  the  ebannels  of 
rivers.    These  were  aceordingly  the  first  metals  known, 
and  first  applied  to  use.    But  iron,  the  most  serviceable 
of  all,  and  to  which  man  is  most  indebted,  is  never  dis- 
eovered  in  its  perfeet  form ;  its  gross  and  stubborn  ore 
must  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,   and  go  through  two 
laborious  processes,  before  it  becomes  fit  for  use.    Man 
was  long  acquainted  with  the  other  metals,    before  ho 
acquired  the  art  of  fabricatittg  iron,  or  attained  such  in- 
genuity as  to  perfect  an  invention,  to  which  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  those  instruments   wherewith  he    subdues    the 
earth,  and  commands  all  its  inhabitants.     But  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Americans  was  eonspicuous.      AU   the  savage  tribes,' 
scattered  over  the  continent  and  islands,   were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  metals  which  their  soil  produeea 
in  great  abundance,  if  we  except  some  trifling  quantity 
of  gold,  which  they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  de* 
scended  from  their  mountains,   and  formed  into  orna- 
ments.   Their  devices  to  supply  this  want  of  the  ser- 
viceable metals,   were  extremely  rude  and  awkward. 
The  most  simple  operation  was  to  them  an  undertaking 
of  immense  difficulty  and  labour.    To  fell  a  tree  with 
no  other  instruments  than  hatchets  of  stone,  was  em- 
ployment for  a  month.*    To  form  a  canoe  into  shape, 
and  to  hollow  it,  consumed  years ;  and  it  frequently  be- 

•  Gumilla,  iii.  196.    . 
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gmn  to  rot  before  th^  were  able  to  finish  it.#  Their 
operations  in  agrienltnre  were  equally  slow  and  defee- 
tire.  In  a  eountrj  eorered  with  woods  of  the  hardest 
timber^  the  eleariog  of  a  small  Add  destined  for  eiil- 
tate  required  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  and  was  a 
work  of  mueh  time  and  great  toil.  This  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  men,  and  their  indolence  was  satined  with 
performing  it  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  labour  of 
eultifation  was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  digging,  or 
rather  stirring  the  field,  widi  wooden  mattocks,  and 
stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  sowed  or  planted  it ;  but 
they  were  more  indebted  for  the  increase  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  than  to  their  own  rude  industry.f 
.  Agriculture,  eyen  when  thci  strength  of  man  is  second- 
ed by  that  of  the  animals  which  he  has  subjected  to  tlie 
yoke,  and  his  power  augmented  by  the  use  of  the  yari*- 
ous  instruments  with  which  the  discovery  of  metals  has 
fiirnished  him,  is  still  a  work  of  great  labour ;  and  it  is 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the  earth 
fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  people  destitute 
of  both  these  advantages  should  have  made  so  little  pro-* 
gress  in  cultivation,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  4e* 
pending  for  subsistence  on  fishing  and  hunting,  rather 
than  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

$  IfXni.  From  this  description  of  the  mode  of  sub- 
sisting among  th&  rude  Amerioan  tribes,  the  form  and 
genius  of  their  political  institutions  may  be  deduced,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  trace  various  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  more  civilized  nations. 

$  LXIV.  1.  They  were  divided  into  small  independent 
communities.  While  hunting  is  the  chief  source  of  sub* 
sistence,  a  vast  extent  of  territory  is  requisite  fop  sup« 
porting  a  small  number  of  people.  In  proportion  as 
men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild  animals,  on  which 
they  depend  for  food,  diminish  or  fly  at  a  greater  dis- 

»  Borde  Relat.  des  Caraibes,  p.  22. 
tGumillay  iii.  166|  etc*  Lettr.  £cii£  xiL  10. 
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tanee  from  the  hannti  of  their  enemy.  Tlie  inereateof* 
a  society  in  this  state  is  limited  by  its  own  natui^^  and 
the  members  of  it  must  either  disperse,  like  the  game 
which  they  ^ursae,  or  &U  iqion  some  better  method  of 
procaring  food^  than  by  hunting.  Beasts  of  prey  are  by. 
nature  solitary  and  unsooialy  they  go  not  forth  to  tlu) 
chase  in  herds,  but  delight  in  those  recesses  of  the  for- 
est where  they- can  roam  and  destroy  undisturbed.  A 
natimi  of  hnnters  resemble  them  both  in  occupation  and 
in  genius*  They  cannot  form  Into  large  communities, 
because  it  w^uld  be  impossible  to  find  subsistence  ^  and. 
they  must  drive  to  a  distance  CTery  rital  who  may  en* 
croach  on  those  domains,  which. they .  consider  as  theit 
01^.  This  was  the  state  of  all  the .  American  tribes, 
the  numbers  in  each  were  ineott8idend>le,  though  scat-, 
tered  over  ooimtries  of  great  extent ;  thcgr  were  iisr  re- 
moved from  one  anothei^  and  engaged  in  perpetual  hos- 
tilities orrivalsUp.*  In  America,  the  word  nation  is 
not  of  the  same  import  as  in  other  parts  of  Ahe,  globe. 
It  is  applied  to  small  societies,  not  exceeding,  perhaps^ 
two  or  three  hundred  persons,  but  occupying  provinces 
greater  than  some  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  country 
of  Gruiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the  kingdom 
of  France  and  divided  among  a  great  number  of  nations^ 
did  not  contain  above  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants.! 
In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may 
travel  several  hundred  miles  in  different  directions,  with- 
out finding  a  single  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps  of  a 
human  creature.^  In  North  America^  where  the  elV 
mate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  si»il  less  fertile,  the  de- 
solation  is  still  greater.  There,  journeys  of  some  hun- 
dred leagues  have  been  made  through  uninhabited  plains 
and  forests.^    As  long  as  hi^ating  continues  to  be  the 

•  Loaono,  Dcscrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59,  62.  FcmandcE,  Re- 
lac.  Hi8t.de  los  Chiquit,  162. 

t  Vofages  de  Marchais,  iv.  353. 

i  Gumilla^iL  101. 

$  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  Buffon,  iil.  488.  Lafitau,  u.  179.  Bos- 
8u,  travels  through  Looisiana,  1 1 1 1 .    See  Note  LX. 


felu^f  employment  of  inati  to  whieb  Ike  trasts  fojr  subsist' 
tenee,  he  ean- hardly  be  said  to  have  occupied  the  earth** 
$UCy.  "^^  Nations  which  depend  vpon  hunting  sire,  in 
a  greai  measnt^^  strangers  to  the  idea  of  propetrtji  As 
the  animlds'on  which  the  hunter,  feeds  lure  not  bri&d  un« 
der  his  inspection  nor  nourished  by  his  eare^  he  can  claim 
no  right  to  them^  whii^  they  run  wild  in  the  forestsl 
Where  game  is  so  plentiful  that  it  may  be  eatched  with 
little  trouble^  men  never  dream  of  appropriating  what  is 
of  small  valuer  oi<  of  easy  acquisition;  Ifhere  It  is  so 
rarcy  that  the  labour  or  danger  of  the  chase  requires 
the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe,  or  vilh^,  what  is  killed  if 
a  common  stock,  belonging  equally  to  ally  who,  by  thdi^ 
•  skin  or  their  courage,  haye  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  excursion.  The  forest,  ot  huntfaig-grounds,  are 
deeined  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  s 
tilie  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  ar-i 
rogates  a  right  to  any  district  of  these,  in  preference  to 
his  Mlew-citizens.  They  belong  alil&e  to  all ;  andtiiitlH 
er,  as  to  a  general  and  uncBvided  storey  all  -  repair  iii 
quest  of  sustenance.  The  same  prineiides  by  whidi  they 
regulate  thdr  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that  which  is 
subordinlite.  -  Even  agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  * 
them  a  eohiplete  idea  of  pvo^Hy^  As  the  men  liunty 
the  women  labour  together^  and  after  they  have  shared 
the  toils  of  the  seed  time,  they  enjoy  the  harvest  in  com- 
mon^  Among  some  tribes,  the  incrtase  of  theilr  *culti4 
Vated  lands  U  deposited  in  a  public  granary,  and  divided 
among^  them  at  ttated  times,  according  to  their  wflnta,^ 
Amon^  othei^,  though  they  lay  np  separate  stmres,  they 
do  not  acquire  such  an  exclusive  ri^t  of  property,  that 
they  can  enjoy  superihjlty,  while  those  around  them  suf-* 
fer  want.$    Thus  the  distinctions  arising  from  tlie  ioe* 

•See  Note  LXI. 
t  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay,  125. 

IGumilla,  i.  265.    Brickell,  Hist,  of  N.  Carol  327^    See 
Kote  LXII. 
$  Deny'8  Hist.  Natur.  ii.  392,  393. 
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quality  of  t^eflsetiieita  tod  imkBowii.  The  tenafr  tMi  •» 
poor  onter  not  into  llieir  Iangiu^|e»  and  being  atranget* 
to  prqiertyy  thej  are  unao^aainted  witk  wliat  is  tjbo  great 
object  of  lawf  and  pelieyf  as  veil  as  tbe  eldef  motive 
whick  induood  mmUnd.to  estabUitti  the  yt^as  arrange* 
BMBts  of  regular  goyemment.* 

§  LXYI*  3.  Peo|de  in  tfaia  state  retain  a  bigb  sense  of 
equality  and  independence*    Wherever  tbe  idea  of  pr^ 
perty  is  not  established,  there  ean  be  no  di«tine1i4m  anmag 
men,  but  what  arises  from  personal  qualities.    Theae 
ean  be  oonspieaoius  only  on  such  oeeasioas  as  call  them 
Ibrth  into  exertion.    In  times  of  danger,  or  in  affam  of 
intrieaey,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  are  oonsidt- 
ed,  and  prescribe  the  measures  which  ought  to  be  pur^ 
sued.    When  a  tribe  of  savages  t«hes  the  field  agawst 
€he  enemies  of  their  eoontry,  the  warrior  of  Biost  ap« 
proved  eoura^  leads  the  youtii  to  the  eonii>at.f    If  tkej 
go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chase,  the  most  expert  and  ud- 
venturous  hunter  is  foremost^  and  directs  their  motioiisu 
But  during  seasons  of  tranquility  and  inaction,'  when 
there  is  no  occasion  to  display  those  tale»ts»  aUpre^^nu- 
nence  ceases.    Every  oireiimstance  iii^Keates  tksA  ail  the 
members  of  the  enmmunsty  are  on  a  level.     They  arc 
eloAed  in  the  same  simple  giurb*  They  feed,  on  the  same 
plain  faro*    Their  houses  and  furniture  are  exactly  sim- 
ilar.   No  distinction  ean  arise  from  the  hteqaality-  of 
possessions.    Wltatever  forms  dependence  on  one  part, 
or  eonstitiites  superiorlly  on  the  o^r,  is  unknown.  All 
are  freemen,  all  ftel  themselves  to  be  euch,  and  assert 
widi  firmness  the  rights  which  belong  to  that  eondition4 
This  sentimeiit  of  independence  is  imprinted  so  deeply  in 
their  nature,  that  no  change  of  condition  can  eradicate 
it,  and  bead  th^r  minds  to  servitude     Aeeustomed  ts 

•  P.  Mwtyr,  Decad.  p.  45.  Veneg.  Hist  of  C^UfonL  i.  66. 
Lery,  Navig.  in  Brasil,  c.  17. 

t  Acosta,  Hist  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Stadium  Hist  Braail,  lib.  il  c. 
13.     De  Bry,  iiL  p.  1 10.     Biet  361. 

t  Labat  yL  124.    Brickcll.  Hist  of  Carol.  310. 


h%  uhwikxtit  mt^ttBTfi  of  their  owb  oanduett  ihicj  diadaia 
te  e^xeeute.  tke  «rdert  of  another ;  and  hayiog  never 
hBowa  eontrOiil>  thiQ^  will  not  lalsnit  to  eorreetion.* 
Maay.of  the  Aii#rieait8>  when  thqr  found  that  they  were 
treated  as  slaves  by  thiS  Spaniards^  died  of  grief;  many 
4a8t»>yed  themselves  in  deqpair.f 
'  ^laXYIL  4b«  Afldons  people  in  this  state^  government 
ean  assume  litlle  attthoritjry  and  the  pease  of  eivil  sub- 
orditiaiioa  mast  remain  very  imporfeot.  While  the  idea 
of  proj^rly  is  unknown,  or  incompletely  eonoeived  f^hile 
the  Bpontaneous  ^duetions  of  the  earthy  as  well  as  the 
fruits  of  industry,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
publse  stoefcy  there  can  hardly  be  any  such  subject  of  dif- 
ferenoe  or  discussion  among  the  members  of  the  same 
eom»unity,  as  :wiU  require  the  hand  of  authority  to  in- 
terpose in  order  to  adjust  it.  Where  the  right  of  sepa- 
rate and  exeJiisive  possessioa  is  not  iotrodu^,  the  great 
abject  of  law  and  jurisdietioa  does  not  exist.  '  When  the 
members  of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field,. either  to 
Juivade  the  territories  of  their  enemies,  or  to  repel  their 
attacks^  when  they  are  engaged  together  in  the  toil  and 
dangers,  of  the  chase,  they  then  perceive  that  they  are 
part  of  a  poHtieal  body.  They  are  conscious  of  their 
own  connectioa  with  the  companions  in  conjunction  with 
whom  they  act,  and  they  follow  and  reveren<^e  such  as 
excel  in  conduct  and  valour.  But,  during  the  intervals 
between  such  common  efforts,  they  seem  scarcely  to  feel 
the  ties  of  political  nnion4  No  visible  form  of  govern- 
ment is  established.  The  names  of  magistrate  and  ^ufr- 
J4€t  are  not  in  use.  Every  one  seems  to  enjoy  his  natu- 
ral independcBce  almost  entire.  If  a  scheme  of  public 
atplity  be  proposed,  the  members  of  the  community  are 
left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  they  will  or  will  not  a»- 
aist  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  No  statute  imposes  any 

♦  See  Note  LXIII. 

t  Oviedo,  Hb.  iii  c.  6.  p.  9f.  Vega,  Coil<)mst  Ae  la  ^oridm  L 
SO.  ii.  416.    Labat  ii.  ISS.   Benzo,  Hist  Nov.  Orb.  lib.  iv.  c.  25» 

t  Lozano.  Descr.  del  Gran  Chaco,  93«  Melendez  tc6xQ$ 
Vcrdadcros,  iL  23.    See  Note  LXI V, 
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seryice  as  a  duty^  no  oompulsoiy  laws  obKge  tbem  t^ 
perform  it*  All  their  resolutions  are  voluiitai;f9  and  flow 
from  the  impulse  of  thek*  own  minds.*  The  first  step 
towards  establishing  a  publie  Jurisdiction  has  not  been 
taken  in  those  rude  societies.  The  right  of  reyenge  is 
left  in  private  hatids.f  If  Tiolenee  is  committed^  or  Mood 
is  shed,  the  community  does  not  assume  the  power  either 
of  inflicting  or  of  moderating  the  punishment.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  person  injured  or  shdn, 
to  avenge  the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  of- 
fered by  the  aggressor.  If  the  elders  interpose,  it  is  to. 
advise^  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  seldom  their  counsels  are 
listened  to ;  for  as  it  is  deemed  pusillanimous  to  soifer 
an  offender  to  escape  with  impunity,  resentment  is  im- 
placable and  everiasting.:!^  llie  oligect  of  govemmeiit 
among  savages  is  rather  foreign  than  domestic.  They 
do  not  aim  at  maintaining  interiour  order  and  police  hy 
public  regulations,  or  the  exertions  of  any  permanent 
authority,  but  labour  to  preserve  such  union  -among  the 
members  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  act  against  them  with  con«? 
cert  and  vigour. 

$  LXyni.  Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  esta- 
blished among  the  greater  part  of  tli^e  American  nations. 
In  this  state  were  almost  all  the  tribes  spread  over  the 
provinces  extending  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  liaUrence  to  the  confines  of  Flori- 
da. In  a  similar  condition  were  the  people  of  Brasil, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  several  tribes  in  Paragnay  and 
Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which  stretch  from  thct 
month  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan. 
Among  such  an  infinite  number  of  petty  associations^ 
there  may  be  peculiarities  which  eonstitute  a  distinetion, 
pd  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their  civilization  and 

♦  Charlev.  Hist  N.  France,  iii  266,  268. 
t  Hcrrera,  dec.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

♦  Charlev.  Hist  N.  France,  iii  271,  272.    Lafit  i.  486.     Cas- 
saziij  Hist  de  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  236. 
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imprweineiit.  But  an  atteppt  ta  trace  and  enumerate 
these  would  be  Tain,  at  thej  haye  not  been  observed  by 
persons  capable  of  dlseeirmng  the  minute  and  delicate 
«ireumstances  whieh  serre  to .  discriminate  nations  re- 
sembling cme  another  in  their  general  character  aod  fea- 
tures. The  description  which  I  haye  given  of  the  poli- 
tical institutions  that  took  place  among  those  rude  tribes 
in  America^  concerning  which  we  have  received  most 
fHunplete  information,  will  apply,  with  little  variation, 
to  every  people,  both  in  its  northern  and  southern  divi- 
sion, who  have  advimced  no  farther  in  civilization,  than 
to  add  some  slender  degree  of  agriculture  to  fishing  and 
hunting. 

Imperfect  as  those .  institutions  may  appear,  several 
tribes  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  politijf  al  pro- 
gress* Among  all  those  petty  nations  which  trusted  for 
subsistence  entirely  to  fishing  and  hunting,  without  any 
species  of  cultivation,  the  union  was  so  incomplete,  and 
their  sense  of  mutual  dependence  so  feeble,  that  hardly 
any  appearance  of  government  or  order  can  be  discern- 
ed in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are  few,  their  ob- 
jects of  pursuit  simple  |  they  form  into  separate  tribes, 
and -act  together  from  instinct,  habit,*  or  conveniency, 
rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and  association. 
To  this  class  belong  the  Californians,  several  of  the 
small  nations  in  the  extensive  country  of  Paraguay,,  some 
of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and,  on  the 
river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada.* 

$  LXIX*  But  though  among  these  last  notentioned  tribes 
there  was  hardly  any  shadow  of  regular  government,  and 
even  among  those  which  I  first  described,  its  authority 
is.  slender  and  confined  within  narrow  bounds,  there  were, 
liowever,  some  places  in  America,  where  government 
was  carried  far  beyond  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
seems  natural  to  rude  nations.  In  surveying  the  political 
q>erations  of  man,  either  in  his  savage  or  civilized  state, 

*  Venegas,  i.  68.  Lettr.  £di£  ii.  176.  Tecbo,  Hist  of  Parse. 
fhurchill,  vi  78.    Hist.  Cen.  des  Voyiages,  xiv.  74. 
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we  diseover  singular  and  ecceatrie  instUutipna^  irliic|& 
start  as  it  were  from  their  station,  and  fly  off  so  wide^ 
that  vie  labour  in  vain  to  bring  them  within  the  general 
lav^s  of  any  system,  or  to  aceount  for  them  by  those  pria-* 
eiples  which  influence  other  eommuniiies  in  a  similar  sit,^ 
nation.  Some  instances  of  this  occur  among  those  people 
of  America,  whop  I  have  ipeluded  under  the  common 
denomination  of  savage.  These  are  so  curious  and  im« 
portant  that  I  shall  describe  them,  and .  attempt  to  ext 
plain  their  origin. 

$LXX.  In  the  New  World,  as  ^ell  as  in  other  parta 
of  the  globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  appear  to  be 
the  favourite  seat  of  freedom  and  independence.  There 
(he  mind,  like  the  body,  is  firm  and  vigorous*  There 
men,  ^eoj^seioas  of  their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of  the 
jrreatest  efforts. in  asserting,  it,  aspire  to  independence^ 
and  their  stul>boi*n  spirits  stoop  with  reluctance  to  the 
joke  of  servitude.  In  warmer  climates,  by  whose  iu^ 
fineiice  the  >^'hole  frame  is  so  much  enervated,  that  pre* 
^ent  pleasure  is  the  supreme  felicity,  and  mere  repose  is 
etijoyment,  men  acquiesce  almost  without  a  ttrnggle,  in 
the  dominion  of  a  superior.  Accordingly,  if  we  pro- 
ceed from  north'  to  soutk  along  the  eontiuent  of  Amerit 
ea,  we  shall  find  the  power  of  those  vested  with  author- 
ity gradually  increasing,  and  the  spirit  of  the  pe^l^ 
becoming  moijre  tame  and  passive.  In  Florida*  the  aur 
thority  of  the  saehcms,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  on« 
Jy  permanent,  but  hereditary.  They  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  ornaments^  they  enjoyed  prerogatives  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  sul^j^ets  with  that 
reverence  which  people  accustomed  to  sobjeetion  pay  to 
a  master.^  Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  n<m 
extinct,  formerly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mmjosip* 
pi,  a  differen<^e  of  rank  to«|L  plaoci  with  whMh  tho 
Nor(hem  tribes  were  altogether  unao^uauited,  Booio 
families  were  reputed  Boble,  and  ei\joyod  h^reditiM7  dig- 

♦  Cardenas  y  Cano  Ensayo  Chronol.  a  la  llist.  de  Florida,  p.  *6|i 
Le  Moyne  de  Morgnes  Inc<mes  Florida.  Ap.  de  £^.  p.  1.  "#• 
etc.  Cbarlev.  Hist.  N.  France,  iiL  467, 468,. 


wSfy*'  The  hodj  of  the  pepi>le  were  considered  tis  vikv 
Md  formed  only  for  subjeetion.  This  dLitioetloii  was 
marked  by  a{>{ieUations  whieh  intimated  the  hij^h  eh^va- 
tion  of  the  one  state^  and  the  i^omiiftOUB  depression  of 
the  other.  The  former  were  called  Respectable  j  the 
hittert  the  SiinkoM^ds.  The  great  Chief,  in  whom  the 
eupreme  aitthority  was  vested,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being 
of  superior  natnrey  the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  <9ole  oh* 
Jeot  of  their  wornfaip.  They  approach  this  ^at  Chief 
wkh  religious  veneratiou,  and  honour  him  a»  the  repre* 
eentative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law  to  which  att 
submit  with  impUeit  obedience*  The  lilies  of  his  aub- 
jeet»  are  so  absolutely  at  his  difpotdaj^  that  if  any  one 
has  incurred  his  displeasure^  the  oflbnder  comes  with 
^profound  humility  and  eSbrs  him  his  head*  Nor  doe» 
^e  dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end  with  thei)*  live<i>  their 
prineipal  officers,  their  farotirite  wiyi&s>  together  with 
many  domesticft  of  inferioiir  rank,  arc  sacrificed  at  their 
tombs,  that  they  may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by 
die  same  persons  who  served  them  in  thid ;  and  ^mk  in 
the  reverence  in  which  th^  are  heid»  that  those  vtelun^ 
welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming  it  a  reeompeuse 
ef  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of  dislinetion*  to  be  se- 
leeted  to  accompany  their  deceased  roaster.  <^  Thus  a 
perfect  despotism,  with  its  full  train  of  superstition,  at- 
rogance,  and  cruelty,  is  established  among  the  N^tches^ 
and  bjf  a  singular  Ihtality,  that  people  has  tasted  of  die 
worst  calamities  incident  to  polished  nations,  though 
they  themselves  are  not  far  advanced  beyond  the  tiibci^ 
around  them  in  civility  and  improvement.  In  Uispanio- 
la,  Cuba,  and  the  larger  islands,  their  caaiques  or  c]mT^ 
possessed  extensive  power.  The  dignity  was  transoiil- 
ted  by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  son.  Its  hi^ours 
land  prerogatives  were  considerable.  Their  subjects  paid 
great  respect  to  the  'caziqties,  and  executed  their  or- 

*  DumoQt  Mconoir.  Hist,  sur  I^ouistane,  L    175.     Charier 
Hist.  N.  France,  iii.  419,*eic  Lettr.  Edit.  20,  K)5,  ill. 
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dew  witliout  hesitatien  op  reserve.*    They  Wfepc  dSstSn*^ 
gQidbed  by  peealiar  ornaments,  and  in  order  to  preserre 
or  augment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  'the-' 
address  to  eall  in  the  aid  of  superstition  to  uphold  theii^~ 
authority.    They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the  ora- 
eles  of  lieaven,  and  pretended  to  possess  the  power  of " 
regulating  the  seasons,  and  of  dispensing  rain  ^  or  sun^ 
shine,  according  as  their  subjects  stood  in  need  of  then* 

,  In  some  parts  of  the  southern  eontkient^  the  powr  of  - 
the  eaziques  seems  to  have  been  as  extensive  as  in  the 
isles.  In  Bogota,  which  is  now  a  proYinee  of  the-  new 
kingdom  -of  Granada  there  was  settled  a  nation,  more 
considerable  in  number  and  more  improved  in  the  vari- 
ous arts  of  life,  than  any  in  America' exeept  ttw  Mexi* 
cans  and  Peruvians.  The  pec^Ie  of  Bogota-"  subsisted 
chiefly  by  agriculture.  The  idea  of  property  was  intro- 
dilced  among  them^  audits  rights,  seeured  by  law^»- 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  observed  with  great  eare*f 
They  lived  ih  towns  which  may 'be  termed  large^  when  s 
compared  with  those  in  other  parts  of  America;  They 
were  clothed  in -a  decent  ^manner,  and  their  hou^svmiay 
be  termed  commodlotls,  whto  compared  with  those  of 
the  small  tribes  around  them.  The  effects  of  this  un«> 
common  civilization  were  conspicuous.  €U)vemmeBt  hii4  ' 
assumed  a  regular  form.  A  jurisdiction  was  ^stabUah^ 
ed,  which  took  cognisance  of  different  crimes,  and  punidi'- 
ed  them  with  rigour.  A  distinction  of  ranks  was  known  j 
their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title  of 
monarch,  and  who  merited  that  name  x>n  account  of  :hi^ 
splendour  as  well  as  power,  reigned  with  absolute  autho^ 
rity.  fie  was  attended  by  officers  of  various  conditions ; 
he  never  appeaned  in  public  without  a  numerous  retinae  i 
he  was  carried  in  a  sort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp, 
and  hari>ihgers  went  before  him  to  sweep  the  road  anil 

♦  Herrera,  dec.  i,  lib.  L  c.  16.  lib.  iii.  c.  44.  p.  68.  life  of  Co- 
lumb.  e)i.  32. 

t  Piedranhito,  Hist  de  las  Conquist.  del  N.  Rayno  de  traak 
p.  46. 


"rtrew  It  iifiA  flowers*  Ty«  vMooimon  jMump  wfts  Mp» 
]ported  ky  pretevti  or  tuxes  receif^d  from  Ub  «uIi$m«^ 
4«  whom  thoir  prinoe  wm  «wiii  wn  obje^  of  Toneradofi^ 
that  none  of  cbom  proBumed  to  look  him  41»oclly  in  «h« 
Imo^  or  ever  approaofaei  him  but  wHh  «&  si^ieited  ooaiK 
tenanoe.^  There  wero  other  trlbe«^m  ^e  same  ^^ra** 
tineiit,  among  vhicAi,  thoagh  ftr  lest  adftiiiMd  Ihaath^ 
people  of  Bogota  la  their  progress  towarts  reftaeaieal^ 
the  freedom  and  iBdepeodenoe^  aaftund  to  man  ia^his  ea- 
▼age  state  was  mveh  abridged,  and  thefr  eari^es  had 
asimmed  extensire  authorily. 

^  LiXXI.  It  is  not  easy  to  poinft  out  the  eSraumstaaos^ 
W  to  4iseoTer  the  dftases  whioh  eontrihated  to  iatroduob 
and  establish  among  each  of  those  people  a  fem  of  gBffr«- 
-^niment  so  different  from  that  of  the  Irttes  aroaad 
them,  and  so  repngnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  aatioaa* 
If  the  persons  who  had  an  opportunity  0f  obsenriiig  them 
in  their  orighifil  state  had  been  more  aittentrre  aad  more 
discerning  w^  might  have  reeeived  iivfiMrmation  from 
their  conquerors  sufficient  to  guide  us  ia  this  inq ulirf; 
If  the  transaettons  of  peoplcf  miaeqaaintad  witii  the  «sa 
'<if  letters^  were  not  involyed  In  impenetrable  ebsmirllji^ 
^e  miglit  have  derived  some  uiformation  f roas  this  de»- 
mestie  source.  But  as  nothing  satisfhctory  ean  he  gsidi^ 
ered,  either  from  the  aeoounts  of  the  9panhiads»  or 
from  their  own  traditions^  we  must  have  reoouase  to 
teonjeetures.  In  otder  to  eicplain  the  irregular  vppem^ 
unees  in  the  politieal  state  of  the  peofple  wlu>m  I  ha«n 
mentioned.  As  all  those  tribes  whieh  had  lost  thehr  na- 
tive liberty  and  independence  wore  seated  In  the  IVnnid 
Kotte>  or  tn  countries  approaehiagto  it,  the  ^haati  may 
f)e  supposed  to  hare  had  some  Infflueaoe  kt  formhig  their 
minds  to  that  servitude,  wMoh  seesas  1o  he  the  dastiigr 
of  man  in  those  regions  of  ttfio  gi<Aie.  But  though  tita 
Infhienee  of  «limate>  mos^  powerfal  than  that  of  aag^ 

*  Hemra,  dec  6.  lib.  i.  c.  8.  lib.  V.  c.  $6.     PiediahKa»  c  5. 
^  35,  etc.    Gomars,  ISst.  c.  72. 
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other  natural  <ntase9  is  net  t64>e  oyerlooked»  that  albue 
eannot  be  admitted  as  a  selatien  ef  the  point  kk  qum* 
lion.  The  operations  of  men  are  so  eomplox,  that  we 
must  not  attribute  the  &rm  whieh  they  assume  to  t1i# 
foree  of  a  single*  princi^  or  eause.  Although  despo- 
tism be  eonflned  in  Ameirioa  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and 
to  the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  already 
obseryed  that  theee  eonntries  contain  Tarioas  tribeo^ 
some  of  which  possess  a  high  degree  of  f  reedom^  and 
others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  restraint* 
of  government.  The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  4o^ 
the  inlmbttants  of  the  islands,  render  them  so  ineapdUo 
of  the  sentiments  or  efforts  necessary  for  maintaining  in-^ 
dependoDce,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  s^reh  for  any 
other  cause  of  their  tame  submission  to  the  will  of  a  so* 
perior.  The  subjection  of  Uie  Natchez,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bogota,  seems  to  have  been  the  consequence  oCa 
difference  in  their  state  from  that  of  the  other  Amerib 
cans*  They  were  settled  nations,  residing  constantly  In 
one  place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
former,  and  the  latter  seem  hardly  to  have  trusted  to  it 
for  any  part  of  their  subsistence.  Both  had  made  such 
progress  in  agriculture  and  arts,  that  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty was  introduced  in  some  degree  in  the  one  commn- 
nityj  aod  fully  established  in  the  other*  Among  peoide 
in  this  state,  avarioe  and  ambition  have  acquired  oljeets 
and  have  begun  to  exert  their  power ;  views  of  interest 
allure  the  selfish ;  the  desire  of  pre-eminence  excites 
the  enterprising ;  dominion  is  courted  by  both ;  and  pas- 
sions unknown  to  man  in  bk  savage  state^  prompt  the 
interested  aod  amUtious  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  Motives,  with  which  mde  nations 
are  equally  unacquainted,  iuduce  the  people  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  usurped  authiMrity  of  their  superiops.  But 
even  among  nations  in  this  sti^,  the  spirit  of  sut||ccts 
could  not  have  been  rendered  so  obsequious,  or  the  pow- 
er of  rulers  so  unbounded,  without  the  intervention  of 
superstition.    By  its  fatal  influence,  the  human  mind,  in 


«i<MPy  stftge  of  ii»  progress^  is  defHregsed,  and  its  native 
T%0|ir  and  independence  subdued.  Whoever  ean  acquire 
tiie  direetion  of  tbi»  formidable  engine^  is  seenre  of  do- 
ifldnion  over  his  speeies.  Unfortunately  for  the  people 
whose  institntiofts  are  the  subject  of  inqiuiy,  this  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  eaziques  of  the 
isles  could  put  what  responses  they  pleased  into  the 
mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods ;  and  it  was  by  their  in- 
terposition, '  and  in  their  name^  that  they  impost  any 
titlmte  or  burden  on  their  people.*  Hie  same  power  and 
pierogative  was  exereised  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Nat- 
chez as  the  principal  minister^  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tive «f  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  respect  whidi  the  peo- 
ple of  Bogota  paid  to  their  menarchs  was  likewise  in* 
^red  by  religion,  and  the  heir  apparent  of  tii6  king- 
dom was  educated  in  the  ianermoftt  recess  of  their  prin^ 
cipal  temple,  under  such  austere  discipline,  and  with, 
saeh  peculiar  rites,  as  tended  to  fill  his  subjects  with 
high  sentiments  coBcemiiig  the  sanctity  of  his  character, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  station.f  Hius.  superstition,  which 
kt  the  rudest  period  of  soieiety,  is  either  altogether  an* 
^piown,  or  wastes  its  force  in  childish  unmeaning  prac- 
tices, had  acquired  such  an  ascendant  over  those  people 
of  America,  who  had  made  some  little  progress  towarda 
refinement,  that  it  became  die  chief  instrument  of  bend- 
ing Uieir  minds  to  an  untimely  servitude,  and  sniycctcd. 
them,  in  the  beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a 
despotism  hardly  less  rigorous  than  that  which  awaits 
nations  in  the,  last  stage  of  their  corruption  and  decline. 
$  LXXU*  5.  After  examining  the  political  institutLons 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  olgect  of  at- 
tention is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  provision  for  public 
security  and  defence.  The  small  tribes  dispersed  over 
America  are  not  only  mdependent  and  unconnected,  but 
enff^ged  in  perpetual   hostilities   vrith   one  aiiodier4 

*  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

t  Piedrahita,  p.  27. 

1  ^bas  ffist  d«  lo8  Triu0q>h.  p.  9. 


99k  mnMJf  of  ambwu* 

Thongli:  mcfsdy  nttw^ffn  to  tho  Mm  of  nej^uvte  pro|Mi^ 
ty  vested  m  a«y  uud&^idml)  the  mdost  of  the  Amorieaift 
BStioDs  ate  well  aequaiBted  with  the  rights  of  eaeh  eooi^ 
luttkj  to  ]ti»  own  donmiiiB.  This  right  they  hold  to  W 
perftet  and  exslusivr^  entilfiiig  ikt  posMfSor  to  ofpos^ 
tiie  enevoaehBient  of  neighhouriog  Iribea.  As  ii  il^  of  ikm 
utmost  eonsequoQce  to  ppevent  them  from  destvogrin^^  #r 
diftturbhig  the  game  fai  theiphontiiiggrouiids^theygitwd 
thisi  national  property  with  a^  jealous  attention^  B«t  «a 
their  (errHoriea  are  extensive*  and  the  houndaries  aff 
them  not  exaetly  asoertainedp  inaanerable  aaigeets.  of 
dispute  arise,  whieh  seldom  teramaie  without  bloodshed* 
Even  in  this  simple  and  primitive  state  of  society,  fmtti^ 
est  is  a  soupee  o#discord»  and  often  prompts  savage  tritaui 
to^  take  arms,  in  order  to  repet  or  punish  sneh'as  e»- 
eroaeh  on  the  fbrcsts  or  plain«,  to  which  they  trust  ftar 
iNihsistenee* 

^  L^Xm*  But  interest  Is  not  either  the  moslt  fireqaaail 
or  tike  most  powerfhl  motive  of  the  ineessant  hestUtties* 
limong  rude  nations.  liiese  must  be  iDB^uted  to  the  pas* 
5#on  of  revenge,  whieh  ragos  with  sueh  violeaee  {n  ikm 
breast  oP  savages,  t'hat  eagerness  to  gratify  it  may  htt 
considered  as  the  distingufshing  eharaeteristie  of  mevia 
their  unciTlliaed  state.  C^eumstanees  et  powerAil  in- 
,  ftuence,  both  in  the  interfoJur  government  of  rode  trib^v 
and  in  their  external  o|ierations  against  foreign  eneadosy 
eoneur  in  ehet*ishlng  and  ad<ling  strength  to  a  passion  fti* 
tal  to  the  general  tmm|uiHfj.  When  the  rlghft  of  re- 
dressing liis  own  wrongs  is  left  hi  the  hands  of  every  in- 
dividual,  injuries  are  fbit  with  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
vengeance  exercised  with  unrelenting  rancour.  No  time 
can  ohliterate  the  memory  of  an  ofi^nee,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  it  ean  be  expiated  bat  by  the  blood  of  the  of- 
Amder.  In  cArrying  on  their  public  wars,  slivage  natioaa 
Upe  intuettcedby  the  same  ideas,  and  ai^mtted  with  the- 
same  spirit,  as  in  prosecuting  private  vengeance.  la 
small  communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  flue  inju- 
ry or  affront  offered  to  the  bod^  of  w^h  h<^  ii  s^  m^m- 


Imni!^  M  tf  k  Wife  a  pf)F90«a)  attack  up^  bis  own  hofioar 
IB>  aafely.    The  deaive  ef  revtage  is  eemmuaioated  from 
bnoaat  to  breast^  and  soon  kindles  into  ragc»     As  feeble^ 
MeJMiea  oan  take  Ube  field  ocdjr  in  small  parties,  eacli 
warriar  is  eonscious  of  tbe.  iuportanee  of  bis  own  arnit 
Had  feels  tbat  to  it  is  committed  a  considerable  portijoa 
of  Om  publio  vengeance.    War^   which  between  exten- 
eita  kingdoms  ia  carried  on  with  little  animosity,  is  pro- 
aeottted  by  small  tribes  with  all  the  raneour  of  a  private 
qaarral.    The  roaentaneat  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as 
ih^tn  of  iadiridoals.    It  may  be  dissottbled  or  suppressed, 
but  is^ncTer  extingoished ;  an4  often,  when  least  expect- 
ed or  dreaded,  it  bursts  ouit  with  redoubled  fury.^  When 
p#Iiahed  nations  have  obtained  the  glory  of  victory,  or 
hare  aeqoired  an  addition  of  territory,  they  may  ter- 
iffinate-  a  war  with  honanr.    But  savages  are  not  satlsfi* 
ad  mitil  they  extirpate  the  community  which  is  the  object 
of  their  hatred*    They  fight  not  to  conquer,  but  to  de- 
airay.    If  they  engiage  in  hostiUtiesi  it  is  with  a  resolu- 
tion never  to  see  the  face  of  the  enemy  in  peace,  but  to 
.  proaeeute  tlie  quarrel  with  immortal  enmity.f     The  de« 
aire,  of  v^ng^nee  is  the  first,  and  almost  the  only  prin- 
eiple,  which  a  savage  instils  into  the  myids  of  his  chil- 
dren4    Tbis^rows  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in  life ; 
and.  as  his  attantion  is  directed  to  few  objects,  it  acquirea 
a  degree  of  force,  unknown  among  mep^  whose  passiona 
avot  dissipated  and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  oo- 
oupations  and  porsuits.    The  flesire  of  vengeance,  whi<;b 
takes  possession  of  the  heart  of  savages,  resembles  the 
instinctive  rage  of  an  animal,   rather  th^n  the  passion 
of  a  nsan*   It  tamas  with  nndiseeraing  fury,  even  against 

«  Boacbor  Hiet  Nat.  de  N.  France,  p.  93.  Charlev.  Hist,  do 
N.  France,  iii.  215,  251.  Leiy  ap  de  Bry,  iii.  204.  Creux.  Hist. 
Canad.  p*.  79.  Lozano  Descr.  del  Gran  Cfaaco,  25.  Hennep. 
Mceurs  des  Sauv.  40, 

t  Charlev.  Hist  N.  Fr.  ill.  251.  Golden,  i.  108.  ii.  126.  •  Bar- 
Tcre,  p.  170, 173 

I  Charlev.  Hist  N.  Fr.  iii  B%6.  Lery  ap  de  ^ry,  m.  206.  Lio- 
lano  Hj«t  de  Parag.  I  144. 
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inanimate  objects.  If  hurt  aceidentally  by  a  stoiief  th^jr 
often  seize  it  in  a  transport  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to 
nrreak  their  vengeance  upon  it."^  If  struck  with  an  ar- 
row in  a  battle,  they  will  tear  it  from  the  wound,  break 
and  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and  dash  ii  on  the  ground.^ 
With  respect  to  their  enemies,  the  rage  of  venge^iee 
knows  no  bounds.  Wh^n  under  the  dominion  of  this  pas- 
sion, man  becomes  the  most  cruel  of  all  animals.  He 
neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  nor  spares. 

The  force  of  this  passion  is  so  well  understood  by  the 
Americans  themselves,  that  they  always  sqpply  to  it,  in 
order  to  excite  their  people  to  take  arms.  If  the  elders 
of  any  tribe  attempt  to  rouse  their  youth  from  sloth,  if 
a  chief  wishes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to  follow 
him  in  invading  an  enemy^s  counti*y,  the  most  persuasive 
topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are  drawn  from  re- 
venge. ^*  The  bones  of  our  countrymen,''  say  they,  ♦•lie- 
uncovered ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  washed  clean* 
llieir  spirits  cry  against  us  ^  they  must  be  appeased* 
Let  us  pro  and  devour  the  people  by  whom  they  were  slain* 
Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your  mats ;  lift  the  hatchet^ 
console  the  spirits  of  the  dead^  and  tell  them  that  they 
shall  be  avenged.^ ' 

$LXXIY.  Animated  with  such  exhortations^  thjB  youth 
snatch  their  arms  in  a  tranq>ort  of  futy,  raise  the  song 
of  war,  and  bum  with  impatienee  to  embrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  Private  chiefs  often  as- 
semble small  parties,  and  invade  a  hostile  tribe,  without 
consulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A  sin^  war-  . 
rior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will  take  the  field 
alone,  and  march  several  hundred  miles  to  surprise  and 
cut  off  a  straggling  enemy.$  The  e^Ioits  of  a  noted 
warrior,  in  such  solitary  excursions,  often  form  the  ehief 
part  in  the  history  of  an  American  campaign  ;^  and  their 

*  Lelyap  de  Biy,  iii.  190. 

t  Lery  ap.  de  Biy.  iii.  208.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  Hb.  vi.  c.  8. 

*  Charley.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  2 1 6, 2 1 7.    Lery  ap.  de  Biy,  iii.  204. 
$  See  Note  LXV.  t  See  Note  LXVI; 
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^ders  connive  at  such  irregular  sallies^  as  they  tend  to 
eherish  a  martial  spirit^  and  accustom  their  people  to 
enterprise  and  danger.*  But  when  a  war  is'national,  and 
undertaken  by  public  authority^  the  deliberations  are 
formal  and  slow.  *Phe  elders  assemble,  they  deliver  their 
opinions  in  solemn  speeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and  balance  its  beneficial 
er  disadTantageous  consequences  with  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  political  discernment  or  sagaeity.  Their  priests 
and  soothsayers  are  consulted,  and  sometimes  they  ask 
the  advice  even  of  their  women.f  If  the  determination 
be  for  war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony. 
A  leader  offers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and  is  accept- 
ed. But  no  man  is  constrained  to  follow  him ;  the  reso- 
lution of  the  community  to  commence  hostilities  imposes 
no  obligation  upon  any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war. 
Each  individual  is  still  master,  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
kh  ehgagement  in  the  service  is  perfectly  voluntary.:^ 

§LXXV.  The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their 
military  operations,  though  extremely  different  from 
those  which  take  place  among  more  civilized  and  popu- 
lous nations,  are  well  suited  to  their  own  political  state» 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  act.  They 
never  take  the  field  in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  re- 
quire a  greater  effort  of  foresight  and  industry,  than  i» 
usual  among  savages,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence^ 
during  a  inarch  of  some  hundred  miles  through  dreary 
fbrests,  or  during  a  long  voyage  upon  their  lakes  and  ri- 
vers.  Their  armies  are  not  encumbered  with  baggage 
or  military  stores.  Each  warrior,  besides  his  ^rms,  car- 
ries a  mat  and  a  small  bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with 
these  is  completely  equipped  for  any  service.  While  at 
a  distance  from  the  enemies*  frontier,  they  disperse 
through  the  woods,  and  support  themselves  with  the 

*Bossu,  1.140.  Lcrvap.de  Biy,  215.  Hennepin  Moeurs 
desSauv,4l.    Lafitau,  li.  169. 

t  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  215,  268.     Biet  367,  380. 
t  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  217,  218. 
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Kime  Drhich  they  killf  or  the  fish  whieh  th«y  catdi*  Am 
ihej  iq)proaeh  noarer  to  the  territories  of  the  naimi 
iridch  they  intend  to  aitaek,  they  eolleot  their  treopa^ 
and  adranee  "wiih  greater  eauti^n.  Even  ifB  their  hotteiit 
mod  most  active  wars,  they  proceed  "tvAoIly  by  strata^m 
end  amhusoade*  They  place  not  their  glory  in  attacking 
their  enemies  with  oipen  fbree.  1\>  surprise  and  destroy 
is  the  greatest  merit  of  a  eomniander,  and  the  highest 
pride  of  his  followers*  War  and  hunting  are  their  oaty 
oceupatiotts^  aad  they  conduct  both  with  tlie  same  spirit  • 
ftnd  the  same  arts.  They  fellow  the  trade:  tf  their  ene>- 
mies  througfa  the  forest*  They  endeavour  to  discover 
4!tkm  haunts,  they  lufk  m  some  thicket  near  to.  tiiese* 
«nd,  with  the  patience  of  a  spoittsaan  lyii^  in  wait  for 
gdme,  will  eontinue  in  their  statitm  day  after  day,  until 
they  can  rash  upon  their  pr^  when  most  oeeure>  and 
lenst  able  to  resist  them.  If  they  meet  no  straggUag 
party  of  the  enemy,  they  adranee  towards  their  viHage^ 
hut  with  such  solicitude  to  conceal  their  own  approach, 
Hmt  they  often  ere^  on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the 
woods,  and  paint  their  skins  of  the  same  colour  with  the 
withered  leaves^  in  order  to  avoid  detection^"**  If  so  fev^ 
tnnate  as  to  remain  unobserved,  they  set  on  Are  the  ene^* 
miesi'  hut«  in  the  dead  of  nighty  tod  massacre  tJbe  inhale 
itants,  as  they  fly  naked  and  defenceless  from  the  flames 
If  they  hope  to  effect  a  retreat  without  bein|;  pursued^ 
they  carry  off  some  prisoners,  whom  they  reserve  for  a 
more  dreadful  fiite.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  their 
address  and  precaution%  th^  find  that  their  motions  ars 
diseovered,  that  the  enemy  has  taken  the  ahtrmf  and  it 
prepared  to  oppose  them,  tliey  nenally  deem  it  most  pm«> 
dent  to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  mxtNmt  ftUy  to  nMet 
an  enemy  who  is  on  his  guaurd^  upon  equal  teraui,  or  to 
gi¥e  battle  in  an  open  ield«  Tim  most  dialingnisked  su0* 
eess  is  a  disgrace  to  n  leader,  if  it  has  been  purehased 
with  any  considerable  loss  of  his  followers  ;f  and  thqr 

•  Charlev.  Hist  N.  Fr.  fii.  237,  238.     Hennep.  Moeurs  den 
Sauv.  p.  59.  t  See  Note  LXVUI. 
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never  bdast  of  a  victory^  if  stained  with  the  Uood  of 
their  own  countrymen.'t^  To  fiill  in  battle,  instead  of  be*- 
k^  reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortuQ^e  which 
subjects  the  niemorj  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of 
rashness  or  imprudeneewf 

§  LXXVL  This  system  of  war  was  universal  in^Amer* 
iea,  and  the  small  uncivilized  tribes,  dispersed  through 
all  its  diflerent  regions  and  climates,  display  more  craft 
than  boldness  in  carrying  on  their  hoatilitieB.  Struek 
with  this  conduct,  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims 
of  Europeans,  several  authors  contend  that  it  flotrs  from 
a  feeble  and  dastardly  spirit  peculiar  to  tiie  Americans^ 
which  is  incapable  of  any  generous  or  manly  exertion4 
But  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  these  tribes,  on  occa» 
sionsr  which  call  for  extraordinary  efibrts,  not  only  de* 
fend  themselves  with  obstinate  resolution,  but  attack 
their  enemies  withv  the  most  daring  courage,  and  that 
they  possess  fortitude  of  mind  superior  to  the  sense  of 
danger  or  the  fear  of  death,  we  must  ascribe  their  habi* 
tnsd  caution  to  some  other  cause  than  constitutional  tim- 
idity.^ The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe  is  so  small,  the 
difficulty  of  rearing  new  members,  amidst  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  savage  life,  so  great,  that  the  life  of  » 
citizen  is  extremely  precious,  and  the  preservation  of  it 
becomes  a  capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had  the  point 
of  honour  been  the  same  among  the  feeble  American 
tribes  as  among  the  porwerful  nations  of  Europe,  had 
they  been  taught  to  court  fame  or  victory  in  contempt  of 
danger  and  death,  they  must  have  been  ruined  by  max- 
ims  so  ill  adapted  to  tibeir  condition.  But  wherever  their 
^mmnnities  are  more  populous,  so  that  they  can  act 
with  considerable  force,   and  can  sustain  the  loss  of 

♦Charlev.  Hist  N.  Fr.  iil  238,  307.    Biet  381.    Lafitau 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248. 

t  Chartev.  iii.  376.     See  Note  LXVIII. 
t  i  Recberches  Phlos.  sur  les  Amehc.  i.   115.    Voyage  de 
March,  iv.  410. 

(Lafitau  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii. 
307. 
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8«Teral  of  tlieir  members^  without  being  8eiitib1j'ifei&«> 
ened,  the  military  operations  of  the  AmericaBs  more 
nearly  resemble  those  of  other  nations*  The  Brasilians, 
as  well  as  the  tribes  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
De  la  Plata,  often  take  the  field  in  such  numerous  b#« 
dies,  as  deserve  the  name  of  armies.*  They  defy  their 
enemies  to  the  eombat,  engage  in  regular  battles,  and 
maintain  the  conflict  with  that  desperate  feroeity,  which 
is  natural  to  men,  who,  having  no  idea  of  war  but  that 
of  exterminating  their  enemies,  never  give  or  takequar^ 
ter.f  In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexieo  and  Peru^ 
great  armies  were  assembled,  frequent  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of  war  were 
^iffbr^it  from  what  took  plaee  in  those  petty  societies 
which  assume  the  name  of  nations. 

$  LXXVlI.  But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are'the 
qualitiets  chiefly  requisite,  when  the  object  of  war  is  t9 
deceive  atid  to  surprise;  and  though  the  Amerieajis, 
when  acting  singly,  display  an  amazing  degree  of  adr 
dress  in  concealing  their  own  motions  and  discovering 
those  of  an  enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  they 
take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  seldom  be  brought 
to  observe  the  precautions  most  essential  to  their  owi| 
security.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accustoming  savagea 
to  l^bordination,  or  to  act  in  concert ;  such  is  their  im- 
patience under  restraint,  and  such  their  caprice  and  prc-- 
Bumption,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  counsek  and  directions  of  their 
leaders.  They  never  station  sentinels  around  the  plaee 
where  they  rest  at  night,  and  after  marehing  some  hun- 
dred miles  to  surprise  an  enemy,  are  often  surprised 
-aemsolves,  and  cut  ofi;  while  sunk  in  as  profound  sleep 
as  if  they  were  not  within  reach  of  danger.:}^ 

If,  notwitlistanding  this  negligence  and  security,  which 
often  frustrate  their  most  artful  schemes,    they  oateh 

*  Fabri  Veriss.  Descrip.  Indiac  ap.  de  Bry,  vii.  p.  42. 
t  See  Note  LXIX. 

t  Charley.  N.  Fr.  iii.  236,  237.  Lettr.  Edif.  17,  308,  20,  130t 
La£t.  Moeurs,  IL  247.    Lahonta^,  il.  176. 


ikt  enemj^  oiq^^epwed^  thcgr  rash  iipop  ^em  with  t)ie 
^traost  ferocity^  ant|.  tearing  off  tbe  scalps  of  idl  those 
who  fall,  Tictiois  to  their  rage,*  they  carry  hom^  thosct 
Btrange.  trophies  in  triumph*  These  they  preserve  as  moa* 
umeats^  not  only  of  their  own  prowessy  but  of  the  yen* 
geance  whieh  their  arm  has  inflicted  upon  the  people 
who  were  otifeets  of  public  resentment.!  They  are 
still  more  solicitous  to  seize  prisoners.  During  their  re-  « 
treat,  if  they  hope  to  effect  it  unmolested,  the  prisonersr 
are  eomuioxtly  exempt  from  any  insult,  and  treated  with 
some  degree  of  humaaity,  though  guarded  with,  the 
most  strict  attention, 

$  LXXYIII.  But  after  this  temporary  suspension)  the 
rage,  of  the  conqueroi^  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As 
soon  as  they  abroach  their  own  frontier,  some  of  their 
number  are  despatched  to  inform  their  countrymen  with 
respect  to  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Then  the  pri- 
soners b^in  to  feel  the  wretchedness  of  their  condi^t 
tion.  The  women  of  the  village^  together  with  the  youth 
who  have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms,  assem^ 
blcb  and  forming  themselves  into  two  lines,  through 
which  the  prisoners  must  pass,  beat  and  bruise  th^m 
with  sticks  or  stones  in  a  cruel  manner.^  After  thi^ 
first  gratification  of  their  rage  against  their  enemieSf 
fallow  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  such  of  their  own 
eountrymen  as  have  fallen  in  the  service,  accompaniec| 
with  words  and  actions  which  se^m  to  express  the  utmost 
anguish  and  grief*  Butf  in  a  moment,  upon  a  signal  gi« 
yen>  theur  tears  cease ;  they  pass,  with  a  sudden  and  un* 
aeoonntable  traiuutlQn,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to 
transports  of  joy ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their  victory 
with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  iM^rbarous  triumph*$  Thf 
fate  of  the  prisoners  remains  still  undecided*  The  ol4 
men  deliberate  concerning  it.     Some  are  destined  to  bo 

'  •  See  Note  LXX. 
t  Lafitau  Moeurs,  U.  256. 
fLahontan,  ii.  184. 
$  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr*  ill  241.    Lafitau  Moeurs,  il.  26i. 


tortured  to  death,  in'  order  to  satiate  the  revenge  of  the 
conquerors;  some  to  replace  the  members  whieh  the 
eommunity  has  lost  in  that  or  former  wars.  They  who 
are  reserved  for  this  mifaler  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of 
those  whose  friends  have  been  killed.  The  women  meet 
them  at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them,  their  suf- 
ferings are  at  an  end.  They  are  adopted  into  the  fam* 
ily,  and  according  to  their  phrase,  are  seated  upon 
the  mat  of  the  deceased.  They  assume  his  name,  they 
hold  the  same  rank,  and  are  treated  theneeforward  with 
all  the  tenderness  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  hus* 
band,  or  a  f nend.  But  if^  either  from  caprice  or  an  un- 
relenting desire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any  family  re- 
fuse to  aoeept  of  the  prisoner  who  is  ofibred  to  them,  his 
doom  is  fixed.  No  power  can  then  save  him  from  tor- 
ture and  death. 

§  LXXIX.  ^¥hile  their  lot  is  in  suspense,  the  prison- 
ers themselves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  about  what 
may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  eat,  they  sleep,  as 
if  they  were  perfectly  at  ease,  and  no  danger  impending. 
When  the  fatal  sentence  is  intimated  to  them,  th^  re- 
ceive it  with  an  unaltered  countenance,  raise  their  death- 
song,  and  prepare  to  suffer  like  men.  Their  conquerors 
assemble  as  to  a  solemn  festival,  resolved  to  put  the  for^ 
titude  of  the  captive  to  the  utmost  proof.  A  scene  en- 
sues, the  bare  description  of  whieh  is  enou|^  to  chill  the 
heart  with  horror,  wherever  men  have  been  aeeustom- 
ed,  by  milder  institutions,  to  respect  their  species,  and 
to  melt  into  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  human  suflerings. 
The  prisoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  stake,  but  so  as  to  be 
at  liberty  to  move  round  it  All  who  are  present,  meut 
women,  and  children,  rush  upon  them  like  furies.  Eve* 
ry  species  t>f  torture  is  applied  that  the  rancour  of  re- 
venge can  invent.  Some  bum  their  limbs  with  red-hot 
irons,  some  mangle  their  bodies  with  knives,  others  tear 
their  flesh  from  their  bones,  jduck  out  their  nails  by  the 
roots  and  rend  and  twist  their  sinews.  They  vie  with 
onp  another  in  refinements  of  torture*     Nothing  sets 
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Jimmds  to  tli^ir  rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  tbe  du- 
ration of  their  Tengeance  b;  hastening  the  death  of  the 
sufferers ;  and  sueh  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tormenting, 
that  by  avoiding  industriously  to  hurt  any  vital  part^  they 
often  prolong  this  scene  of  anguish  for  several  days.  In 
spite  of  all  that  they  suffert  the  victims  eon«.inue  to 
ohant  their  death-song  with  a  firm  Toice,  they  boast  of 
their  own  exploits^  they  insult  thoir  tormentors  for  their 
vrant  of  skill  in  avenging  their  friends  and  relations, 
they  warn  them  of  the  vengeance  which  awaits  them  on 
aecount  of  what  they  are  now  doing,  and  excite  their  fer- 
ocity by  the  most  provoking  reproaches  and  threats.  To 
display  undaunted  fortitude  in  such  dreadful  situations  is 
the  noblest  triumph  of  a  warrior.  To  avoid  the  trial  by 
a  voluntary  death,  or  to  shrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infa- 
mous and  cowardly.  If  any  one  betray  symptoms  of  tim* 
idity,  his  tormentors  often  despatch  him  at  once  with 
contempt,  as  unworthy  of  being  treated  like  a  man."*^ 
Animated  with  those  ideas^  they  endure  without  a  groan, 
what  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  human  nature 
should  sustain.  They  appear  to  be  not  only  insensible 
of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  «  Forbear/'  said  an  aged  chief 
of  the  Iroquois,  when  his  insults  had  provoked  one  of 
his  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife,  <<forbear  these 
stabs  of  your  knife,  and  rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that 
those  dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the  sea,  may  learn 
by  my  example  to  suSbr  like  men.*')'  This  magnanimity, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  instances  among  the  Ameri- 
can warriors,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling 
sympathy,  exasperates  the  fierce  spirits  of  their  tortur- 
ers to  fresh  acts  of  cruelty4  Weary  at  length  of  eon- 
tending  with  men,  whose  constancy  of  mind  they  cannot 
vanquish,  some  chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their 
sufierings,  by  despatching  them  with  his  dagger  or  olub.$ 

♦  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  237.  iii.  48. 
t  Colden,  Hist  of  Five  Nations,  i.  200. 
4  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 

$  Charley.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243,  etc.  385.     Lafitau  Moeurs,  ii, 
265.    Crcuxij  Hist  Canad.  p.  73.     Hcnaep.  Moeurs  des  Sauv. 
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$  LXXX.  This  barbarous  scene  i»  often  saeceeded  by 
one  no  less  shocking*  As  it  is  impossible  to  appease  the 
fell  spirit  of  revenge  i¥hich  rages  in  the  heart  of  a  sa- 
vage, this  frequently  prompts  the  Americans  to  devour 
those  unhappy  persons,  who  have  been  the  victims  of 
their  cruelty.  In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  pre- 
served the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals, 
who  fed  on  human  flesh.  But  in  every  part  of  the  New 
World  there  were  people  to  whom  this  custom  was  fa- 
miliar. It  prevailed  in  the  southern  continent,"*  in  seve- 
ral of  the  islands,!  ^^^  ^^  various  districts  of  North 
America.:^  Even  in  those  parts,  where  circumstanees, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  measure 
abolished  tliis  practice,  it  seems  formerly  to  have  been, 
so  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into  the  idiom  of 
their  language.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by 
which  they  express  their  resolution  of  making  war  against 
an  enemy,  is^  **  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  they 
solicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite  it  to 
**  eat  broth  made  of  the  flesh  of  their  enemies."^  Nor 
was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude  unpolished  tribes ;  the 
principle  from  which  it  took  rise  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  mjnds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  subsisted  in  Mexi- 
co, one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World,  and 
relics  of  it  may  be  discovered  among  the  more  mild  in- 
habitants of  Peru.  It  was  not  scarcity  of  food,  as  some 
authors  imagine,  and  the  importunate  cravings  of  hun- 
ger, which  forced  the  Americans  to  those  horrid  repasts 
on  their  fellow-creatureft.     Human  flesh  was  never  used 

p*  64,  etc.  Lahont.  i.  233,  etc.  Tertre,  ii.  405.  De  la  Potberic, 
il22,  etc. 

»  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  123.  Leiy,  ibid.  210.  Biet.  584. 
Lcttr.  Edif.  23,  341.  Piso,  8.  Condam.  84,  97.  Ribas  Hist,  de 
loB  Triumph,  473. 

t  Life  of  Columb.  529.     Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.     Tertre,  ii.  405. 

j  Dumont,  Mem.  i.  2«4.  Charley.  Hist  N.  Fr.  i.  259.  iL  14. 
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as  common  food  in  any  conntpy^  and  the  various  relations 
concerning  people  who  reckoned  it  among  the  stated 
means  of  subsistence^  flow  from  the  credulity  and  mis- 
takes of  travellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge  first  prompt- 
ed men  to  this  barbarous  action.*  The  fiercest  tribes 
devoured  none  but  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  such  as 
they  regarded  as  enemies.f  Women  and  children  who 
were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fu- 
ry of  their  first  inroad  into  a  hostile  country,  seldom 
suflTered  by  the  deliberate  effects  of  their  revenge.:}: 

The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their  revenge  in 
a  manner  somewhat  different,  but  with  no  less  unrelent- 
ing  rancour.  Their  prisoners,  after  meeting  at  their 
first  entrance  with  the  same  rough  reception  as  among 
the  North  Americans,^  are  not  only  exempt  from  inju- 
ry, but  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  They  are 
feasted  and  caressed,  and  some  beautiful  young  women 
are  appointed  to  attend  and  solace  them.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct,  unless  we  im- 
pute it  to  a  refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  seem 
studious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  supplying  them 
with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render  it  agreeable,  their 
doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  victo- 
rious tribe  assembles,  the  prisoner  is  brought  forth  with 
great  solemnity,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the  sacri- 
flee  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  himself  were  not 
the  vicUm,  and  meeting  his  fate  with  undaunted  firmness, 
is  despatched  with  a  single  blow.  The  moment  he  falls, 
the  women  seize  the  bod}',  and  dress  it  for  the  feast. 
They  besmear  their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order  to 
kindle  in  their  bosoms  a  hatred  of  their  enemies,  whieh 
is  never  exiinguished,  and  all  join  in  feeding  upon  the 
flesh  with  amazing  greediness  and  exultation.^     To  de- 

•  Biet.  383.  Blanco,  Conversion  de  Piritu,  p.  28.  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Guiana,  p.  ^59,  etc. 

t  See  Note  LXXII. 
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voui'  the  body  of  a  slaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the ' 
most  complete  and  exquisite  gratification  of  revenge^ 
Wherever  this  practice  prevailsy  captives  never  escape 
death,  bat  they  are  not  tottured  with  the  same  cruelty 
as  among  tribes  whieh  are  less  accustomed  to  such  hor- 
rid feasts,* 

As  the  constancy  of  every  American  warrior  may  be 
pliit  to  such  severe  proof,  the  great  object  of  military 
education  and  discipline  in  the  New  World  is  to  form  the 
mind  to  sustain  it.  When  nations  carry  on  war  with  open 
foi-ce,  defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquish 
them  by  the  superiority  of  their  skill  or  courage,  sol- 
diers are  trained  to  be  active,  vigorous,  and  enterprising^. 
But  in  America,  where  the  genius  and  maxims  of  war 
are  extremely  different,  passive  fortitude  is  the  quality 
in  highest  estimation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  study 
of  the  Americans  to  acquire  sentiments  and  habits,  which 
will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men,  when  their  resolu- 
tion shall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the  youth  of  other 
nations  exercise  themselves  in  feats  of  activity  and  force, 
those  of  America  vie  with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of 
their  patience  under  sufferings.  They  harden  their  nerves 
by  those  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accustom  them- 
selves to  endure  the  sharpest  pain,  without  complaining, 
A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their  naked  arms  together,  and 
place  a  burning  coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who 
first  discovers  such  impatience  as  to  shake  it  oflr.f  All 
tlie  trials,  customary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  class  of  warriors,  or  when  a  warrior  is 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or  chief,  arc  accom- 
modated to  this  idea  of  manliness.  They  are  not  dis- 
plays of  valour,  but  of  patience;  they  are  not  exhibitions 
of  their  ability  to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  sufl^er. 
Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a  vrar- 
rior  aspires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  probation  begins 

•Sec Note  LXXIIL 
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Mih  a  long  flaat,  more  rigid  thtku  any  ever  obflierved  hf 
the  Htoat  abstemious  hermit.    At  the  close  6f  this  the 
ehiefs  assemble^  each  gives  him  thi*ee  lasbes  n^ith  ^ 
large  v/Mp^  applied  so  tigorouslyf  that  his  body  h  al- 
ttiost  flayed,  and  If  he  betrays  the  least  ^jrmptoln  of  im- 
patience or  even  sensibility,  he  is  ffisgraeed  former,  and 
irejected  as  nnwortby  of  tb^  honour  to  which  he  aftpiires. 
After  some  intervid,  the  cohstaiicy  of  the  caadidtite  it 
(iroved  by  a  more  exct*ueiating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  ham« 
laoc  with  his  bands  bound  Ikst,  and  an  innumiorable  mul- 
titude of  venomous  ants,  whose  bite  occasions  ox^ulrite 
^ain^  find  produces  a  vrolent  inflammation;  ai*e  throwii 
upon  him*    The  judges  of   hid  merit  stknd  around  the 
hammoc,  and,  while  thede  crueL  insects  fleistett  upOil  the 
most  sensible  parts  of  his  body,  a  sigh,  a  groan;  an  in- 
voluntary motion  expressiSre  of  what  he  sufibrs,  woiild 
etclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of  6aptain;     Even 
after  this  evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not  deettl^  tc? 
be  completely  ascertained,  but  must  stand  another  test 
more  dreadful  than  any  he  has  hitherto  undergone*    He 
is  again  suspended  in  his  hammoe,    and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.   A  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is  kind- 
led  underneath,  so  as  he  may  feel  its  beat,  and  be  isk- 
volved  in  its  smoke.    I'hough  scorched  and  almost  suf.* 
fbcated,  he  must  continue  to  endure  with  the  same  pa. 
tlent  insensibility.  Many  perish  in  this  rude  essay  of  their 
firmness  and  courage,  but  such  as  go  through  it  with  ap^ 
plause,  receive  the  ensigns  of  their  new  dignity  with 
much  solemnity,  and  are  ever  after  iregariicd  as  leaders 
of  approved  resolution,  whose  behaviour,  m  tte  most 
tiding  situations,  will  do  honour  to  their  country.*     In 
Xorth  Xmerica^  fte  pi*evious  trial  of  a  warrior  is  liel* 
ther  so  formal,  nor  so  severe.     Though  even  there,  be- 
fore  a  youth  is  pel-milted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and 
flwrtitttde  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by  insults 
more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  spirit  than  botb.f 

•  Gumillsi,  ii.  286,  etc.    Biet  376,  etc 
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-  TJI»«niaring  steadiness  witk  which  the  Aflierieans  ra-v 
dufe  ^e  npiQst  exquisite  tormeDtSy  has  induced  jsoine  au-^ 
tbers  to  suppoie  .thfi^,  f  ropt  the  peculiar  feebleness  of 
thdp  f  ffaaidf  Htfdif  sensibility  is  not  se  aeute  as  that  of 
other  people ;  as  women,  and  persons  of  a  relaxed  habits 
4re  ob4er?ed  i%  be  less  affected  with  pain  than  robust 
ipeHf  whose  nerres  are  more  firmly  braced*     Sut  the 
fonstilhltioa  of  t^e  Americans  is  i^t  so  different  in  its 
texture,  from  that  of  the  rest  of  tlie  human  species,  as 
to  account  for  this  diversity  in  their  behaviour.    It  flowi 
(Fpm  a  principle  of  honour,  instilled  early  and  eultivat- 
fd  Vf\tk  sn^h  care,  as  to  inspire  man  in  his  rudest  state 
with  a  heroic  magnanimity,  to  which  philosophy  hath 
%o4eavQi|red5  in  Yain,  to  form  him,  when  more  highly 
improved  and  polished.     This  invincible  constancy  be 
has  been  taught  to  coneitler  as  the  chief  distinction  of  a 
man,  and  the  highest  attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ides^ 
which  influence  his  conduct,  and  the  passions  which  take 
possession  of  his  heart,  are  few«  Th^  operate  of  course 
^ith  more  decisive  effect,  than  when  the  mind  is  cro%vd- 
ed  with  a  nmltiplicity  of  objects,  or  distracted  by  the 
variety  of  its  pursuits ;  and  when  every  motive  that  acts 
with  any  force  in  forming  the  sentiments  of  a  savage, 
prompts  him  to  suffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear  what 
tnight  seem  to  be  impossible  for  ^human  patience  to  sus* 
tain.    But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans  is 
not  roused  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  honour,  their 
feelings  of  pain  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.*    Nor  is  that  patience  under  sufferings,  for 
which  the  Americans  have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  an 
universal  attainment.      The  constancy  of  many  of  the 
victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture.  .  Their 
weakness  and  lamentations  complete  the  triumph  of  their 
enemies,  and  reflect  disgrace  upon  their  own  country.f 

§  LXXXI.  The  peri>etual  hostilities  carried  on  amo^g 
the  American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal  efT^fiis^ 

♦  See  Note  LXXIV. 
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Sven  in  se^sMt  9t  pablie  truqmHtyy  tbeir  imperlbetfo^ 
dostrj  does  not  supply  them  iriUi  aay  §itperfliHitt«  stioro 
#f  provisioiis ;  but  wliea  the  irraption  ef  aq  enemy  ^e* 
eoltttes  their  enltiTated  lands^  or  dkturhs  dien  in  thef^ 
hunting  exeursionSf  sueh  a  ealamity  iwdneeft  a  #oniinii«k 
nity,  naturally  improrident  and  destitute  of  resonrec8» 
lo  extreme  want*  All  the  people  of  the  distriet  that  it 
Invaded,  are  frequently  foreed  to  take  t«fage  in  woodo. 
or  mountains,  which  ean  afford  Aem  iittle  sabsistoneei 
had  whei^  many  of  them  perish.  Notwithstanding  theil' 
excessive  eantion  in  conducting  their  militiiry  optmUkms^ 
and  the  soKcitude  of  every  leader  t»  preserve  the  Ifroo 
of  his  followers,  as  the  rude  tribes  in  Ameriea  seldonl 
«njoy  any  intervui  of  peaee^,  the  loss  of  men  among 
them  is  eonsiderable,  in  proportion  to  the  d^^ree  of  pop* 
Illation.  Thus  famine  and  the  sword  eombine  in  thin^ 
ing  their  numbers.  All  their  eommunities  are  feeble> 
and  nothing  now  remains  of  several  natious»  whieh  wero 
onee  considerable,  but  the  name. 

$  LXXXIL  Sensible  of  this  eontinual  deeay*  there  are 
tribes  which  endeavbur  to  reci^uit  their  national:  foreo 
when  exhausted,  by  adopting  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and 
hy  this  expedient  prevent  their  total  extinction*  The 
tmcticOf  however,  is  not  universally  received.  Resent* 
ment  operates  more  powerfully  among  savages,  than 
eonsiderations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their 
oaptives  was  anciently  sacrificed  to  thdj*  vengeance,  and 
it  is  Only  since  their  numbers  beg^n  to  deolin^  fisslf 
that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder  maxims.  But 
sueh  as  they  do  naturalise,  renounce  forever  their  natino 
tribe,  and  assume  the  manners  as  well  as  passions  of  tl»  » 
people  by  lirhom  they  are  adored,*  so  entirely,  thst 
they  often  join  them  in  expeditions  against  their  own 
odmitrymen.  finch  a  snUen  ti«nsition,  and  so  repugw 
tiant  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  instinets  iiaj^attted  iff 
naturCf  would  be  deemed  strange  among  many  people ; 

f  Chsrlov  i&t  N.  Fi«ii.  941,  ^.   hAu  iL  dO(U 


hntf  aniMg  the  members  of  raiaU  eoimmniStiefif  vihen 
natioiial  ennutj  is  Tidient  and  deep-rooted^  it  Ims  tke  upr 
peamnee  of  being  still  more  Hnaeoonntdl>le.     It  seemo, 
bowever,  to  resuH  naturally  from  the  prinei^es  tipoQ 
idiich  war  is  carried  on  in  iimeriea.    l¥hen  nations  aim 
at  oxterminating  tlmr  enemies^  no  exehange  of  prison- 
ers ean  ever  take  place.  .  From  ihe  moment  one  ifl^*made 
a  prisoner,'  bis  country  and  his  friends  consider  him  as 
dead»#  He  has  incurred  indelible  disgrace  by  sufimng 
himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy ;  and 
were  he  to  return  home  After  such  a  stain  upon  his  hoa- 
CUT,  bis  nearest  reladons  vouM  not  receive  or  even  ae- 
knowledge  tbat4hey  knew  him.    Some  tribes  were  still 
mo^p  rigid,  and  if  a  prisoner  returned,  the  in&my  which 
he  h^  brought  upon  bisscouotry  was  expiated,  by  putting 
him  distantly  to  death.f  As  the  unfortunate  captive  is  thus 
an  outcast  frwn  his  own  country,  and  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  be  feels  less. re- 
luctance in  forming  a  new  connection  with  peoi^e,  whNi, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly  sentiments,  not  only  de- 
liver him  from  a  cmel>  death,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to 
all  the  rights  of  a  fellow  citizen.   The  perfect  similari^ 
of  manners  among  sav^ige  nations  facilitates  and  com- 
^tes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to  transfer  not 
|»nly  his  allegiance,  but  his  affection,  to  the  communis 
into  the  bosom  of  wbioh  he  is  received. 

$I4XXX|IL  But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupa- 
tion  of  men  in  their  rude  state,  and  to  excel  in  it  thefc 
highest  distinction  and  pride,  tbeir  inferiority  is  always 
manifest  when  they  engage  in  competition  with  polisk 
fd  nations.  Destitute  of  that  foresight  which  discerni 
and  provides  for  remote  events^  strangers  to  the  union 
^nd  mutual  confidence  requisite  in^  forming  any  extensive 
plaq  of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  subordination 
Ifo  less  requisite  in  candying  such  phtns  into  exeeutioai 

•  Sec  Note  LXXV. 
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9fttfige  notioM  mvy  astofii»lt  a  diaeiplmed  enemy  by  tbeir 
Yftloar,  but  seldom  j^^e  formidable  to  him  by  thefap 
«eiidaet ;  and  wfaeneTer  the  contest  is  of  long  eontinit- 
^mset  must  yield  to  siipmor  art.*  The  empires  of  Pera 
and  MexieOy  tbongh  their  progress  in  etvilizationy  whe& 
measured  by  the  Enropean  or  Asiatie  standards,  was  ia- 
eonaiderable,  acquired  such  an  aseendaaey  over  the  ru^ 
tribes  mronnd  themy  that  they  subjected  most  of  them 
with  great  facility  to  thdr  power.  When  the  people  of 
Europe  orer-ran  the  various  provinces  of  Ameriea,  this 
superiority  wag  stiU  more  eonsplouous.  Neither  the 
eour^ige  nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handfdl 
of  invaders.  The  alienation  and  enmity  prevalent  among 
barbariansr  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any  eomBQoh 
aeh^ae  of  A&fenee^  and  while  eaeh  tribe  fimght  separ- 
ately, all  were  subdued. 

^LiXXXIY.  6\  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any*  attention  ete 
tiieir  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  some  notice,  as 
far  as  they  serve  to  diqday  the  genius  and  manners  of 
man  in  tiiir  stage  of  hia  progress.  The  fiM  distress  ^ 
nvage  must  feel,  wSl  arise  from  the  manner  in  which 
his  body  is  affi»eted  by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moisture,  of 
the  eliniate  under  which  he  lives ;  and  hi^  iSrst  ear^  wiU 
be  to  provide  some  covering  for  his  own  defence.  In  the 
warmer  and  more  mild  dimates  of  America,  none  of 
the  rude  tribes  were  dothi^.  To  most  of  them  Nature 
had  not  even  suggested  any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being 
altogether  uncovered.f  As  under  a  mild  dimate  there 
was  little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of  the 
air,  and  their  extreme  ihdolence  shuned  every  species 
of  labour,  to  which  it  was  not  urged  by  absolute  neoes^ 
sity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  smd  a  considerable 
part  of  the  people  on  the  continent,  remained  in  thi$ 
jtate  of  naked  simplicity.     Others  ware  satisfied  with 

•  Sec  Note  LXXVI. 
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•oote  sligtit  coTering,  ^eb  as  ^cehey  reqtiii^ed.  Htst 
Hiongh  naked  they  were  not  atiadome^l.  They  dressed 
their  hair  in  many  dif^rent  ftorros.  They  fk^ned  bif§ 
«^  gold,  or  shells,  or  shining  stones^  in  thei^  ears,  theti* 
l»ose9,  and  elteeks.  They  stained  their  skins  tvith  a 
greKt  variety  of  figures  ;  and  they  spent  much  time,  and 
silbmitted  to  great  pain,  in  ornamenting  their  persons  in 
this  fantaatie  manner.  Vanity,  however,  whieh  finds 
ehdless  oeeiipation  for  ingennity  and  invention,  in  naf«*- 
tlons  where  dress  has  beeome  a  complex  and  intrieate 
art^  is  eiremn scribed  within  so  narrow  bounds,  and  oob- 
fined  to  so  few  artieles  among  naked  savages,  that  they 
iete  not  satisfied  with  those  simple  decorations,  and  have 
«  wonderful  propensity  to  alter  the  natural  Iform  of  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  render  it  (as  they  imagine)  more  per-i 
ftet  and  beautiful.  This  practioe  was  unirersal  among 
the  rudest  of  the  American  tribes.  Their  operations 
for  that  purpose  begin  as  soon  as  an  infant  is  bom.  By 
C^mpresshig  the  bones  of  the  skull,  while  still  soft  and 
JElejtible,  some  flatten  the  crown  of  their  heatk;  some 
siqueeze  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  ofhei^s  moald 
tliem  as  much  as  possible  into  a  square  iljgure  ;*  and 
they  often  endanger  the  lives  of  their  posterity  by  their 
violent  and  absurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan  of  Nature, 
or  to  improve  upon  her  designs.  But  in  all  their  attempti 
either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  persons,  it  seemd 
to  have  been  less  the  object  of  the  Americans  to  please, 
or  to  appear  beautiful,  than  to  give  an  air  of  dignity 
And  terror  to  their  aspect.  Their  attention  to  dress  had 
moi'e  i-cferenee  to  war  than  to  gaBantry.  The  diflferencc 
In  rank  and  estimation  between  the  two  sexes  was  so 
great,  as  seems  to  have  extinguished,  in  some  measure, 
their  solicitude  to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The  man 
deemed  it  beneath  him  to  adorn  his  person,  for  the  sakd 
^f  one  on  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  Idok  down  as  a 
dave.    It  was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter 

♦  Oviedo,  Hist.'  IHi.  liL  c^  5,  etc 


<he  eoiuicj]^  of  his  putioBf  €«r  t»  take  the  ^ld:agaia6t  % 
eMmies^  that,  he  as»ume4  his  choiot^st  oroain^atoy  ^od 
deeked  his  person  ^ith  the  nicest  care.^  The  decora* 
^m  of  the  wonicAL  "virere  few  ^^d  simple  i  iprhaiever.vas 
pu'eeious  qr  spleo4M  wa*  reserred  for  tb^  luea*  la  se^ 
Ti!|ral  trihes:  the  wqiiM^n  were  oUUged  to  spend  a  consid* 
erable  pa^  of  ik^v  time  every  day  m  adorain|^  aii4 
|M4ntUig  their  hasbaiids«  and  eoiild  bestoyr  Ut)Xe  atten-* 
4jM>4  opou  ofji^ameQCiBg  themselves.  Amoos  ^  ^^'^^'^  ^ 
mpn  so  haui^ty  i^  tq  deapise^^  or  so  eoU  as  to  Qejgleet 
^ept  the  women, naturally  became  c|^*elessaad  sloven-' 
ly,  .tad  the  love  of  ftn^y  and  shewy  whipl^^  bad  bfntm 
deemed  their  favourite  pe^sioih  was  eonflped  ehiefly  tti 
^e  other  sex;.  To  de,el^  his  person  was  the  distinetiaa  of 
^  warrior  as  well  as  one  oC  his  most  serious  aeeQpaidon&.^ 
In  one  part  of  their  4i^essy  which)  at  first  sights  appear^ 
the  most  singular  and  caprieioiis^  the  Americans  have 
discovered  eonsidefahle  sagacity  ia  providing  against  ther 
ehipf  ineonvenieneies  of  their  climate,  which  is  ofteft 
aulti7  and  mo|st  to  esa^ess.  All  the  differejit  tribes^. 
If  hich  remain  unclothed,  are  accustomed  to  anoint  maA 
rub  their  bodies  with  the  grease,  of  animals,  with  vis^ 
ecus  guiuSy  and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By  this 
they  oheck  that  profuse  perspiration^  which,  in  the  tor^ 
i;^d  zone  wastes  the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges 
the  period  of  humai|  life.  By  this  too,  they  provide  a, 
defence  against  the  extreme  moisture  during  the  raioy 
sea8on4  They  likewise,  at  certain  seasons,  temper  paint 
of  different  colours  with  those  unctuous  substances,  and 
bedaub  themselves  plentifully  with  that  composition. 
Sheathed  with  this  iin|>enetrable  varuish,  their  skins  are. 
not  only  protected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  san^ 
hut,  as  all  the  inuuroerahle  tribes  of  insects  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  the  smell  or  taste  of  that  udxture,  they  are. 
delivered  from  their  teasing  persecution^  which  amidsl: 

•  Wafer's  Vovage,  p.  142. 
t  See  Note  LXXVII. 
t  See  Note  LXXVIIt 


fyeesti  Md  wMBbB^  evfieOxOfy  in  die  vftrmer  teg^wms 
wotild  have  btm  idtogether  intden^le  in  a  state  af  per* 
feet  naketeess. 

$IiXXXy.  The  next  otjeet  to  dress  Hiat  vffl  wgage 
the  attention  rf  a  savage,  is  to  fM^re  some  faaUlalioa 
whick  may  aSbrd  him  shelter  hy^xjf  and  a  retreat  at 
night.  Whatever  is  eonneeled  vrith  his  ideas  of  person- 
al  dignily,  whatev^  bears  any  refereaee  to  his  military 
eharaeter,  the  salvage  warrior  deems  an  ohjeetof  im^^ 
portaaee.  Whatever  relates  only  to  peaeeabte^  mA  inae- 
tive  life,  he  vie\lrs  with  indillerenoe.  Henee,  thon^ 
Unioi^  attentive  to  d^ss,  he  is  little  solicitous  aho«t 
the  efeganee  or  di^osition  of  Us  hahitation*  Savage  na* 
tioQi>  &r  from  that  state  of  improvement,  in  which  th0 
mode  of  living  is  eonsidered  as  a  mark  of  4i«tinetiott^ 
atod  unaequainted  with  those  wants,  which  requii^  a  Ta-» 
riety  ctf  accommodation,  i^gulate  the  eon^truotion  -at 
ihtir  houses  acooiding  to  their  limited  ideas  of  neceficai- 
tf^  Some  of  the  American  tribes  were  so  extremely^ 
Mde,  and.  had  advanced  so  ItUle  beyond  the  primeval 
simplicity  of  nature,  Aat  they  had  no  houses  at  alL 
Xhiring  the  day,  th^y  take  shelt^  from  the  seething 
rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees ;  at  night  they  form  tt 
shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves.^.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son they  retire  into  eoves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature^ 
Of  hollowed  out  by  their  own  industrjf  Others,  whor 
have  no  fixed  abode,  and  roam  through  the  forest  in  quest 
of  game,  sojourn  in  tipmporary  huts,  which  they  erect 
with  little  labour,  and  abandon  without  any  coneenu 
The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  plains.  Which  ta^  deluged 
by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that 
fkll  periodically  between  the  tropies,  raise  houses  npoti 
pHes  fastened  in  the  ground,  or  place  them  among  the' 
boughs  of  trees,  ami  are  Ihus  safe  amidst  that  Iride  ex- 
tended inundation  which  surrounds  them4     Such  were 

•  See  Note  LXXIX. 
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tM  first  essays  of  the  tadest  Americaivi  toimrdfl  praTti^ 
ing  themselTes  with  habitations^    But  eveo  among  tribes 
which  are  inore  improTed^  and  whose  residenee  is  be* 
eome  altogether  flxed^  the  strueture  of  thei^  houses  is 
extremely  mean  and  simple.    They  are  wretehed  huts, 
sometimes  of  an  oblong  and  sometimes  of  a  eirealar 
form^  intended  merely  for  shelter,  tHMh  no  Tiew  to  ele- 
gance,  and  little  attention  to  eonvenieney.     The  doors 
are  so  low>  tibat  it  is  neeessiuy  to  bend  or  to  ereep  on 
the  hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  tiiem.     They  are 
without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  roof,  to  convey  out  the  smoke.    To  follow  travellerB 
in  other  minute  circumstances  of  their  description,  is 
not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  history^  but  would  be 
foreign  to  the  object  of  my  researches.     One  circum- 
stance merits  attention,  as  it  is  singular,  and  lUustl*ateB 
the  character  of  the  people.     Some  of  their  houses  are 
so  large  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  fbur  scores  or 
a  hundred  persons;    These  are  built  for  the  reception  of 
difiereht  families,  which  dwell  together  under  th^  same 
roof,*"  and  often  around  a  common  firci  without  separate 
aipartments,  or  any  kind  of  screen  or  partition  between 
the  spaces  which  they  respectively  occupy;    As  soon  as 
men  have  acquired  distinct  ideas  of  property^  or  when 
they  are  so  much  attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch 
them  ^ith  care  and  jealousy,  faniilies  of  course  divide 
and  settle  in  separate  houses,  where  they  can  secure  and 
guard  whatever  they  wish  to  preserve;     This  singular 
mode  of  habitation  among  several  people  of  America^ 
may  therefore  be  considered  not  only  as  the  effect  of 
their  imperfect  uotions  concerning  property,  but  as  a 
proof  of  inattention  and  indifiference  towards  their  wo- 
men.   If  th^y  had  not  been  accustomed  to  perfect  equa- 
lity, such  an  arrangeihent  could  not  have  taken  place.  If 
their  sjbnsibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm,  they 
%ould  not  have  trusted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidst 

•  See  Note  LXXX. 
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the  temptations  and  opportiuiities  of  such  a  promistfiioai 
intercourse*  At  the  same  time,  the  perpetual  concord 
which  reigns  in  habittttions  ^ere  so  many  families  are 
crowded  together,  is  surprising,  and  affords  a  striking 
evidenae  that  they  must  be  people  of  either  a  very  gen- 
tle, or  of  a  very  phlegmatic  temper,  who,  in  such  a  situ^ 
ation^  are  unaequfunt^d  with  animosity,  brawling,  and 
discord* 

^  LXXXYI*  After  making  some  proyision  for  bis  dress 
and  habitation,  a  savage  will  perceive  the  necessity  of 
preparing  proper  arms  with  which  to  assault  or  repel  an 
enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  early  exercised  the  in- 
genuity and  invention  of  all  rude  nations.  The  first  of- 
fensive  weapons  were  doubtless  such  as  chance  presentecj^ 
and  tile  first  efibrts  of  art  to  improve  upon  thesct  weve 
•xtremely  awkward  and  simple.  Clubs  made  of  some 
heavy  wood,  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whose 
heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  some  ani- 
mals, are  weapons  known  to  the  rudest  nations.  AH 
these,  however,  were  of  use  only  in  close  encounter. 
But  men  wished  to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  most  early  inven- 
tion for  this  purpose.  This  weapon  is  in  the  hands  of 
people,  whose  advances  in  improvement  are  extremely 
inconsiderable,  and  is  fkrailiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
some  tribes  in  America  were  so  destitute  of  art  and  in- 
genuity, that  they  had  not  attained  to  the  discovery  of 
this  simple  invention,  and  seem  to  have  been  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  any  missive  weapon.  The  sling,  though 
in  its  construction  not  more  complex  than  the  bow^  and 
among  many  nations  of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known  , 
to  the  people  of  North  America,  or  the  islands^  but  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  used  by  a  few  tribes  in  ^he  south- 
era  continent.*  The  people,  in  some  provinces  of  Chili, 
and  those  of  Fatagoni%  towards  the  southern  extremis 

•  Sec  Note  LXXXL 
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of  Aiiierica«  use  a  we^on  peculiar  to  themselTes.  They 
fasten  gtoiies^  about  the  size  of  a  fist^  to  each  end  of  a 
leatlier  thong  of  eight  feet  in  lengthy  and  swinging  these 
round  their  heads^  throw  them  with  such  dexterity^  that 
they  seldom  miss  the  ohjeet  at  which  they  aim* 

^liX^SlVIL  Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  oe* 
eupation  but  war  or  huntings  the  chief  exertions  of  their 
inTentJon^f  as  well  as  indtistry,  were  naturally  directed 
towards  these  objects.  With  respect  to  every  thing  else, 
their  wants  and  desires  were  so  limited,  that  their  inven- 
tion  was.not  iqwn  the  stretch.  As  their  food  and  hs^bi- 
tationa  are  perfectly  simple,  their  domestic  utensils  are 
few  and  rude.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  had  disco* 
vered  the  art  of  formbg  Tcssels  of  earthen  ware,  and 
baking  them  in  the  sun,  so  as  they  could  endure  the  fire. 
In  North  America,  they  hollowed  a  piece  of  hard  wood 
into  the  form  of  a  kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought 
it  to  boil,  by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  it.:^  These  tcs* 
Wis  they  used  in  preparing  part  of  thciir  proYisions ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  refinement  and 
luxury,  for  men  in  their  rudest  state  were  not  acquaint* 
ed  with  any  method  of  dressipg  thi^ir  victuals^  but  by 
roasting  them  09  the  fire.;  and  among  several  tribes  in 
America,  this  is  the  only  species  of  cookery  yet  known.$ 
But  the  master-piece  of  art,  amoag  the  savages  of  Amen* 
«a,  is  the  construction  of  their  canoes.  An  Eskimaux» 
shut  up  in  his  boat  pf  whalebone,  covered  with  the  skins 
of  seals,  can  brave  that  stormy  oceanj»  on  which  the  bar* 
renness  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend  for  the 
chief  part  of  his  subsistencob  The  (people  of  Canada 
yenture  upon  their  rivers  and  lakes,  in  boats  made  of  tho 
bark  of  trees,  and  so  light  that  two  men  can  cany  them^ 
wherever  shallows  or  cataracts  obstruct  the  navigation.^ 
In  these  frail  vessels  they  undertake  and  accomplish 

t  OvalFs  Rel&tion  of  ChiU.     Church.  CoUect  iiL  83.    Falk* 
ner*s  Deseripc.  of  PfttagQU^  p.  130. 
t  See  Note  LXXXIL 
I  Charlev.  Hist.  N.  Fr.  m.  332. 
$  See  Note  LXXXUI.  YSee  Note  LIOXIV. 
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long  YoyageB.    The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  au^  of  Dip 
soatbem  eontinent  form  their  eimoes  bjr  hoUowiog  the 
trunk  of  a  large  tree^  ^ith  infinite  labour^  and  though 
in  appearance  they  are  extremely  awkward  and  onwidd- 
ly,  they  paddle  and  steer  them  wjih  sneh  dexierity,^  that 
Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  improyement^ 
in  the  science  of  navigationi  have  been  astonished  attlie 
irapidity  of  thjeir  motion,  and  the  quickness  of  their  eTO« 
lutions.    Their  pirogtus^  orwar-boats,  are  so  large  as 
to  carry  forty  or  fifty  men  i   their  canoes  en^^yed  in 
fishing  and  in  short  voyages  are  less  capacious.     The 
Ibrmi  as  well  as  materibils  of  all  these  yarious  kinds  of 
vessels,  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  are 
destined ;  and  the  more  minutely  they  are  examined,  the 
mechanism  of  their  structurci   as  well  as  neatness  of 
their  &hrio,  will  appear  the  more  surprising* 
*    $LXXXTIII.  But|  in  every  attempt  towards  industry 
Hmong  the  Americans,  toe  striking  qualify  in  their  eha- 
racter  is  conspicuous.    They  a]q)Iy  to  work  without  m« 
dour,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and  like  childrea, 
are  easily  diverted  from  it.    Even  in  operaftons  which 
seem  the  tnost  interesting,  and  where  the  most  power- 
fVil  inotiVfis  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they  labouf 
ivlth  a  languid  listlessness*    Their  woi^  advances  under 
their  hand  with  such  slowness,  that  an  eye  witness  com* 
pares  it  to  the  imperceptible  progress  of  yegetation. 
They  will  spend  so  many  years  in  lorming  a  eanoe,  that 
it  often  begins  to  rot  with  fige  before  they  finish  it.  Hiey 
will  suffer  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perish,  befotv 
th^y  cpmplette  the  other.     The  slightest  msmuel  operar 
tion  consumes  an  amazing  lengA  of  time,  and  what  ia 
polished'nations  would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  industfyi 
is  among  savages  an  arduous  undertaking.     This  slow^ 
liess  of  the  Americans  in  executing  worki  of  every  kind 
may  be  impu^d  to   various  causes.    Among  6ayams» 
who  do  not  depend  for  snbsistenoe  upon  the  «ffoirts  off 
Tegular  industry,  time  is  of  so  littie  importance,  that 
|hey^  no  value  upon  it;  and  jprovided  they  ttm  &d9i\ 


«  deaig«»  &ejr  lever  regard  how  long  they  are  em;^oyed 
about  it.  The  tods  which  thisy  employ  are  so  awkward 
.and  defective^  that  eyery  work  in  which  they  engage 
must  aecepsarily  be  tedions. 

The  hand  of  the  most  industrious  and  skilful  artist, 
were  it  furnished  with  no  better  instrument  than  a  stone 
hatohet,  a  sheU>  or  the  bone  of  some  animal,  would 
And  it  difieult  to  perfect  the  most  simple  work.  It  is 
hj,  length  of  labour,  that  he  must  endeaTour  to  supjdy 
his  defect  of  power.  But  aboTe  all,  the  cold  phl^ma- 
tic  temper  peculiar  to  the  Americans  renders  their  ope-  ' 
rations  languid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  rouse  them 
from  that  habitual  indolence  in  wMoh  they  are  sunk; 
and  unless  wheqt  engaged  in  war  or  huntinjg:,  they 
aeem  incapable  of  ei^erting  any  ligdrous  effort  Their 
ardour  of  application  is  not  bo  great  as  to  call  forth  that 
inyentive  spirit  which  sug^^ests  expedients  for  facilitat- 
ing and  abridging  labour.  They  will  return  to  a  task 
day  after  day,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing  it  are 
tedious  and  operose.*  Even  since  the  Europeans  have  - 
eommunicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their  instrti- 
ments,  and  taught  them  to  imitate  their  arts,  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  Americans  is  conspicuous  in  every  at- 
tempt they  make.  They  may  be  patient  and  assiduous 
in  labour,  th^  can  copy  with  .a  serviJlc  and  minute  ac- 
jBuracy,  but  discover  little  invention,  and  no  talents  for 
despatch.  In  spite  of  instruction  and  example,  the  spirit 
of  the  race  predominates ;  their  motions  are  naturally 
tardy,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  urge  them  to  quicken  theiir 
pace.  Among  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  w&rk  of 
<an  Indian  is  a  phrase  by  which  they  describe  any  thing, 
in  the  execution  of  which  an  immense  time  has  been 
«mployed»  and  mneh  labour  wasted. 

$  LXXXIX.  7.  No  circumstance  respecting  rude  na- 
^ns  has  been  the  -object  of  greater  curiosity  than  their 
Religious  tenets  and tites}  and nonei  perh^,  has  been 
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to  imperfectly  understood,  or  •represeiite4  with  so  Ut« 
tie  fidelity*  Priests  and  missionaries  are  the  persons 
ifbo  hate  had  the  best  opportunities  of  earrying  on  this 
inquiry  among  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  Amerieaa 
tribes.  Theil*  minds,  engrossed  by  the  doctrines  of  their 
own  religion,  and  habituated  to  its  institutions,  are  apt 
to  discover  something  which  resembles  those  objects  ot 
their  veneration,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  peo- 
ple. Whatever  they  contemplate,  they  view  through 
one  medium,  and  draw  and  accomniipdate  it  to  their  own 
system,  lliey  study  to  reconcile  the  institutions,  which 
fall  under  their  observation  to  their  own  creed,  not.  to 
explain  them  according  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  They  ascribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
^re  incapable  of  forming,  and  suppose  them  to  be  ac^r 
qaainted  with  principles  and  facts  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  they  should  know.  Hence,  some  mission- 
aries have  been  induced  to  believe,  that  even  among  tho 
most  barbarous  nations  in  America,  they  had  discovered 
traces  no  less  distinct  than  amazing,  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.  From  their  own  interpretations 
of  certain  eSLpressions  and  ceremonies,  they  have  con- 
cluded that  these  people  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the 
«ross,  and  of  the  eflieaey  of  the  sacraments*  In  suek 
unintelligent  and  credulous  guides,  we  can  plaee  litfle 
confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  eonductori 
with  the  greatest  care,  we  must  not  -follow  them  with 
implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into  the  religious  notions  of 
rude  nations  is  involved  in  peculiar  intrieaeies,  and  we 
must  often  pause  in*  order  to  separate  the  fhets  which 
our  informers  relate,  from  the  reasonings  with  vriiiok 
they  are  accompanied,  or  the.  theories  wldch  they  build 
upon  diem.  Several  pious  writers,  more  attentive  to 
the  importance  of  the  sutyect  than  to  the  eonditioA  of 


the  people  vrbose  seotiments  they  were  endeavoiiriog  to 
discover^  have  bestowed  mueh  uprofitable  labour  in  re- 
«earehes  of  this  n^ure*"*^ 

$XC.  nrhere  are  two  fundamental  doetrines,  upoa 
whieb  the  whole  system  of  religion^  as  far  as  it  ean  be 
discovered  by  the  light  of  nature^  is  established.  The  one 
respects  the  being  of  a  God,  the  other  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  To  discover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  na- 
tions under  our  review  with  regard  to  those  important 
points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiosity,  but  may  afford 
instruction.  To  these  two  articles  I  shall  confine  my 
reseaifehes,  leaving  subordinate  opinions,  and  the  det^l 
of  local  superstitions,  to  more  minute  inquirers.  Who* 
ever  has  had  any  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  persons  in.  the  inferiour  ranks  of  life, 
even  in  the  most  enlightened  and  civ^ized  nations,  will 
find,  that  their  system  of  belief  is  derived  from  instruc- 
tion, not  discovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous  part  of 
the  human  species,  whose  lot  is  labour,  whose  principal 
and  almost  sole  occupation  is  to  secure  subsistence,  views 
the  arrangement  and  operations  of  nature  with  little  re* 
flection,  and  has  neither  leisure  nor  capacity  for  enter- 
ing into  that  path  of  refined  andintricate  speculation 
.  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  na- 
tural religion.  In  the  early  and  most  rude  periods  of 
savage  life,  such  disquisitions  are  altogether  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  just  beginning  to  un- 
fold, and  their  first  feeble  exertions  are  directed  towards 
a  few  objects  of  primary  necessity  and  use  ;  when  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  so  limited,  as  not  to  have  form- 
ed abstract  or  general  ideas ;  when  language  is  so'  bar- 
ren, as  to  be  destitute  of  names  to  distinguish  any  thing 
that  is  not  perceived  by  some  of  the  senses ;  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  expect  that  man  should  be  capable  of  trac- 
ing with  aeeiirapy  the  relation  between  cause  and  efiect ; 
•r  to  suppose  that  he  should  rise  from  the  contemplation 

♦See  Note  LXXXVI. 
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of  the  one  to  the  knoTrledge  of  the  other,  and  form  jasi 
eoneeptions  oT  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  GoTemor  of 
the  universe.  »The  idea  of  creation  is  so  familiar  wher« 
ever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  science,  and  illaminated  with 
revelation,  that  we  seldom  reflect  how  profound  and  ab- 
struse this  idea  is,  or  consider  what  progress  man  must 
have  made  in  t>bservation  and  research,  before  he  could 
arrive  at  any  knoidedge  of  this  elementary  princi^e  in 
religion*  Accordingly,  several  tribes  have  been  disco* 
vered  in  America,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Su* 
preme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  worship.  Inat* 
tentive  to  that  magnificent  spectacle  of  beauty  and  order 
presented  to  their  view,  unaccustomed  to  reflect  either 
npon  what  they  themselves  are,  or  to  inquire  who  is  the 
author  of  their  existence,  men,  in  thetr  savage  state, 
pass  their  days  like  the  animals  around  them,  without 
knowledge  or  veneration  of  any  superior  power.  Some 
rude  tribes  have  not  in  their  language  any  name  for  the 
Deity,  nor  have  the  most  accurate  observers  been  able 
to  discover  any  practice  or  institution  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  they  recognised  his  authority,  or  were  soU- 
eitous  to  obtain  his  favour.*  It  is,  however,  only  among 
men  in  the  most  uncultivated  state  of  nature,  and  while 
their  intellectual  faculties  are  so  feeble  and  limited  at 
hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  irrational  creation,  that 
we  discover  this  total  insensibility  to  the  improssions  c^ 
any  invisible  power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  soon  opent 
to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  destined,  when  cor- 
rected and  refined,  to  be  the  great  source  of  consolatioB 
amidst  the  calamities  of  lifis.  Among  some  of  -the 
American  tribes,  still  in  die  infancy  of  improvement,  we 
discern  apprehensions  of  some  invisible  and  powerful  be- 
ings. These  apprehensions  are  originally  indistinct  bwA 
'perplexed,  and  seem  to  be  suggested  vstth^bydie  dread 

*  Account  of  Braul,  by  a  Portuguese,  p.  12B9.  Joneses  Jour-^ 
oal,p.  59.    See  Note  LXXXVU. 


of  impending  evils^  than  to  flow  ffoiti  gratUiido  fbr 
Uessings  r^fived.  While  nature  holds  on  her  eonr»e 
with  unifbrm  and  nndiflturbed  regularity^  men  enjoy  the 
benefits  resulting  from  it,  without  inquiriiig  eoneerning 
Hs  eanse.  But  erory  deviation  from  this  regular  eotnrso 
houses  and  astonishes  them.  When  they  behold  eyentd 
to  whieh  they  are  not  aeeustomed^  they  search  for  iho 
reasons  of  them  with  eager  euriosity.  Their  understand* 
ing  is  nnkble  to  penetrate  into  these ;  but  imagination,  ar 
more  forward  and  ardent  faeulty  of  the  mind^  decides 
wifliont  hesitation.  It  aserU>es  the  extraordinary  occur" 
renees  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  inrisible  beings,  and 
supposes  that  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earth- 
quake, are  effects  of  their  interppsitiom  Some  such 
confused  notion  of  spiritual  or  invisible  power^  snperin* 
tending  over  those  natural  eahtmities  which  frequently 
desolate  the  earth,  and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be 
tifaeed  among  many  rude  nations."*  But  besides  this,  the 
disasters  and  dangers  of  savage  life  are  so  many,  and 
men  often  find  themselves  in  situations  so  fbrmklablef 
tiiat  the  mind,  sensible  of  its  owft  weakness,  has  no  re- 
sonrce  but  in  the  guidance  and  protection  of  wisdom  and 
pioiwer  superior  to  what  is  human.  Dejected  with  oala- 
mities  whieh  ^press  him,  and  exposed  to  dangers  which 
he  cannot  riepel,  the  savage  no  longer  relies  upon  him* 
Self;  he  feels  his  own  impo tehee,  and  sees  no  prospect 
of  being  extricated,  bnt  by  the  interposition  of  some  un- 
seen arm.  Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  nations^  ihe  first 
rites  car  praetiees  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  acts  of 
religion,  have  it  for  their  object  to  avert  evils  which 
men  sulTer  or  dread.  The  Manftam  or  Okkis  of  the 
NorA  Americans  were  amulets  or  oharms,  which 
they  imagined  to  be  of  such  virtue,  as  to  preserve  the 
persons  who  reposed  confidence  in  them  from  every  dis- 
ftstroira  eveMt,  or  they  were  considered  as  tutelary  spititsy 
whose  lUd  they  might  implore  in  circumstance^  oif  dis* 

•See  Note LXXXVlri. 
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tress.  The  CemiB  of  the  islanders  were  reputed  1^ 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  every  calamity  that  affiiet» 
the  human  race  $  they  were  represented  under  the  most 
f  rightfpl  forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them 
with  no  other  view  than  to  appease  these  furious  deities. 
EyeH  among  those  tribes  Avliose  religious  system  wa^ 
more  enlai^ed,  and  who  had  formed  some  eopeeption  ^f 
benevolent  being^s,  which  delighted  in  conferring  benefits^ 
as  well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflict  evil  $  su- 
perstition still  appears  as  the  offspring  of  fear>  and  all 
its  efforts  were  employed  to  avwt  calamities.  They  were 
persuaded  that  their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the  beni- 
fleence  of  their  nature^  would  bestow  every  blessing  in 
their  power,  /v^thout  soUcitatian  or  acknowledgment; 
and  their  only  anxiety  was  to  soothe  and  deprecate  the 
Writth  of  the  powers  whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies 
of  mankind."^ 

Such  were  the  imperfect  copceptlons  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Americans  with  respect  to  the  interpositionf 
of  invisible  agents,  and  such  almost  universsJly,  was 
the  mean  and  illiberal  object  of  their  superstitions.- 
Were  we  to  trace  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that 
rude  state  in  which  history  first  presents  them  to  our  ripwr 
we  should  discover  a  surprising  resemblance  in  their 
tenets  and  practices,  and  should  be  convineed,  that,  ia 
similar  circumstances,  the  faculties  of  th^  human  mind 
hold  nearly  the  same  course  in  their  progress^  and  ar- 
rive at  almost  the  same  conclusions.  The  impressions 
of  fear  are  conspicuous  in  all  the  systems  of  supersti- 
tion. The  mcist  exalted  notions  of  men  rise  no  higher 
than  to  a  perplexed  apprehension  of  certain  beings»  whose 
power,  though  supernatural,  is  limited  as  well  as  par-^ 
tiaL 

§XCL  But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been  lon- 
ger united,  or  have  made  greater  progress  in  improve- 

•  State  of  Virginia,  by  a  Native,  book  iii.-p,  33, 33.  Bancroft. 
Nat  Hist,  of  Guiana,  309. 
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vientf  yrt  discern  some  feeble  pointing  tawat^s  more 
just  aiul  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  that  preside^ 
in  nature*  They  seem  to  perceive  that  there  must  be 
some  universal  cause  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted 
fop  their  being.  If  we  may  judge  by  some  of  their  im- 
pMssionS)  they  s^pear  to  acknowledge  a  Bivine  power  to 
be  tlie  maker  of  the  world,  and  the  disposer  of  all 
events.  They  4«n<flaiinate  him  the  Great  Spirit.  But 
these  ideas  are  fkiat  and  confused,  and  when  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  them,  it  is  manifest  tliat  among  them 
the  <  \yord  ^phnf  has  a  meaning  very  different  from  that 
in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no  conception 
of  any  deity  but  what  is  corporeal.  They  believe  their 
gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more 
excellent  th^n  man,  and  retail  such  wild  incoherent  fa« 
bles  concerning  their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Even  among 
these  tril>es,  thcu^  is  no  established  form  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  there  are  no  temples  erected  in  honour  of  their 
ikitles  ;  and  no,  ministers  peculiarly  consecrated  to  ^their 
service.  They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  sever* 
al  superstitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed  down 
to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  these  ihcy  have  recourse 
ivith  a  childish  credulity,  when  roused  by  any  emergence 
from' their  usual. insensibility,  and  excited  to  acknow-*' 
ledge  the  pow(;r,  and  to  implore  the  pratectien  of  supo« 
rior  beings. 

$XCII.  The  tribe  of  tlie  Natchez,  and  the  people  of 
Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  other  unoaltivated  na- 
tions of  Ameriea  in  tiieir  ideas  of  religion,  as  well  as  in 
their  polltioal  institutions  |  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  distinction  than  of  that  which 
we  have  already  considered.  The  Sun  was  the  chief 
dgeet  of  religions  worship  among  the  Natchez.  In 
th^  temples,  which  were  constructed  with  some  mag- 
nificence, and  decorated  with  various  ornaments  ac- 
cording to  their  mode  of  architecture,  they  preserv- 
ed a  perpetual  fire^  as  the  purest  emblem  of  their 
divinity.    Ministers  were  appointed  to  vateh  and  feed 
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tbi»  paiMd  flaane.  Th#  first  fimcdoa  of  the  (reat  eki^ 
of  tbo  Mtion,  erery  moniiQg»  was.  an  aot  of  <d)eisaaoe  t# 
the  Sim ;  aod  festirals  returned  at  stated  seaaoas,  whieh 
IFere  celebrated  by  the  vhdle  eomraunity  iwith  ftolenia 
hut  ^nblQody  rites.  TI^  is  the  inoBt  refined  q^es  of 
puperstUiQu  known  in  Amerieaf  aod^  perhaps^  erne  of 
the  most  natural  as  well  a&  most  seducing*  The  Son  is 
the  iq)parent  sauree  of  the  joj^  fertility  and  life»  4if« 
fused  through  nature  j  and  while  the  humaft  mind,  i% 
its  earlier  essays  towards  inquicy»  contemplates  and  ad* 
mires  his  universal  and  animating  enefgy^  its  admiraUoa 
)s  apt  to  stop  short  at  what  is  TisiblOf  without  reaching 
to  the  unseen  causey  and  pays  that  adoration  .to  the 
jasost  glorious  and  beneficial  work  of  GQd  wltieh  is  dire 
only  to. him  who  formed  it  As  tire  is  the  pui*est  and  most 
active  of  the  elements^  and  some  of  its  qualities  and  of- 
feets  resemble  the  Sunv  it  was  not  improperly  euosen  to  ht 
the  emblem  of  his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient  Per* 
fiansf  a  people  far  superior^  in  every  respeetf  to  that 
rnde  tribCf  whose  rites  I  am  describings  founded  their 
reUgious  system  on  similar  principles,  and  estabKahed  a 
a  form  of  public  worship*  less  gross  and  ejLceptionable 
than  that  of  any  people  destitute  of  guidtmce  from  reve- 
lation. This  surprising  co-incidenee  in  sentimeat  be* 
tween  two  nationst  in  such  difibrent  states  of  improve- 
ment, is  one  of  the  many  singular  and  unaccountable 
circumstances  which  occur  in  the  history  of  human  af- 
fairs* 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and  Moon  were, 
likewise,  the  chief  ,olyects  of  veneration*  Their  eys- 
tem  of  religion  was  more  regular  and  comj^etey  though 
less  pupe>  than  that  of  the  Natofaee.  They  ha^  tem^ 
ples^  altars,  priests^  sacrifices,  and  that  long  train  of 
ceremonies,  which  sopcrstition  introduces  w^ier^vcr  she 
has  fully  established  hi^  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men* 
But  the  Htes  of  their  worship  were  eruel  and  bloody. 
They  ofiered  hum«i  victims  to  their  d«^eSf  and  ma^j 
of  their  practices  nearly  reoeasUed  the  barbaroua  iasii- 


tatieii8  of  tbe  MexkaaSf  tli«  fftmrn  ef  igriliieh  ivie  sIiaK 
liAve  Ml  i»pportHBUy  of  e^DiideriBg  more  attei&tiTely  ia 
its  proper  place. 

$  XCIH.  Wit}i  respeet  to  the  other  great  docti^ne  of 
religion  eoneemiag  the  immortality  of  the  souU  the  sea^ 
tim^itA  of  the  Amerieana  i¥ere  knore  oaitedj  the  hn^ 
man  miady  even  when  least  iaiproTed  and  iniigorated  by 
euIt^Mf  shrinks  from  the  thoughts  of  annihiIatioQ»  and 
looju  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  state  of 
future  existence.  This  sen timent^  resulting  from^  a  secret 
eonsciousness  of  its  own  dignityi  from  an  instiaetitt 
longing  after  immortality^   is  unirersal,   and  may  bo 
deemed  natural.    Upon  this  are  founded  the  most  ex- 
alted hopes  of  man  in  his  highest  state  of  improve^ 
ment ;  nor  has  nature  withheld  from  him  this  soothing 
eonoolation^   in  the  most  early  aod  rude  period  of  hit 
progress.    We  ean  trace  this  opinion  from  one  extremi*^ 
ty  of  America  to  the  other :  in  some  regions  more  faint 
mid  obscure^  in  others  more  perfectly  developed,  but  no 
where  unkoown.     The  most  uncivilized  of  its  savage 
tribes  do  not  apprehend  death  as  the  extinction  of  being. 
All  entertain  hopes  of  a  fature  and  more  haj^y  state^ 
\¥here  they  shall  be  forever  exempt  from  the  calamiUe^ 
which  embitter  human  life  in  its  present  condition.  This 
future  state  they  conceive  to  be  a  delightful  country, 
blessed  with  perpetnal  springs  whose  forests  abound  with 
game,  whose  rivers  swarm  with  fish,   where  famine  is 
never  felt,   and  uninterrupted  plenty  shall  be  enjoyed 
witlioijit  labour  or  toil.     But  as  men^  in  forming  their 
^rst  imperfeet  ideas  concerning  the  invisible  world,  sup« 
pose  that  there  tUey  shall  continue  to  feel  the  same  de* 
fiires,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  oceupations,  as  in 
the  present  world ;  they  naturally  ascribe  eminence  and 
distinction,  in  that  state,  to  the  same  qualities  and  ta- 
lent which  are  here  the  oliject  of  their  esteem.     The 
Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the  highest  place,  in 
their  country  of  spirits,  to  the  skilful  hunter,  the  ad*- 
venturous  ud  suoeessf  ul  warrior,  and  to  swh  as  bad  tor- 
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lured  the  greatest  number  of  oapitiTes,  and  devoured 
their  fleslu  These  notions  were  so  prevaletit>  that  thej 
ga^e  rise  to  a  unirersal  oastom>  which  is»  at  onee»  the 
strongest  eridoneethat  the  Americans  believe  in  a  future 
state^  and  the  best  illustration  of  what  they  expect  there* 
As  thej  imagine  that  departed  sprits  begin  their  career 
anew  in  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  their 
friends  may  not  enter  upon  it  defeneeless  and  nnprovidedy 
they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  their 
bowy  their  arrows^  and  other  weapons  used  in  hunting 
or  war ;  they  deposit  in  their  tombs  the  skins  or  stuffs 
of  which  they  make  garments^  Indian  coro,  nuttioe^ 
venison*  domestic  utensils*  and  whatever  is  reelconed 
among 'the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode  of  life.  In 
some  provinces*  upon  the  decease  of  a  cazique  or  chief, 
a  certain  number  of  his  wives*  of  his  favourites*  and  of 
Iris  slaves,  were  put  to  death*  and  interred  together  witli 
hyn*  that  he  might  appear  with  the  same  dignity  in  hu 
future  station,  and  be  waited  upon  by  tjie  same  attends 
ants.  This  persuasion  is  so  deep<>rooted*  that  many  of 
the  deceased  person's  retainers  offer  themselves  as  vol- 
untary victims*  and  court  the  privilege  of  accompany- 
ing their  departed  master*  as  a  high  distinction.  It  has 
been  found  difficult*  on  some  occasions*  to  set  bounds  t» 
this  enthusiasm  of  affectionate  duty*  and  to  reduce  the 
train  of  a  favourite  leader  to  such  a  number  as  the  tribe 
c?ould  afford  to  spare,* 

$  XCIV.  Among  the  Americans*  as  well  as  other  un- 
civilized nations*  many  of  the  rites  and  observances  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  acts  of  religion*  have  no  con* 
nexion  with  devotion*  but  proceed  from  a  fond  desire  of 
prying  into  futurity.  The  human  mind  is  most  apt  to 
feel*  and  to  discover  this  vain  curiosity*  when-  its  own 
powers  are  most  feeble  and  uninformed.  Astonisbed 
with  occurrences*  of  which  it  is  unable  to  comprehend 
the  cause*  it  naturally  fancies  that  there  is  somethinif 

•See -Note  LXXXIX.  . 
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mysterions  and  voliderfiil  in  tlieir  mgim  Alarmed  at 
events  of  ^rbich  it  cannot  discern  the  issue  or  the  eonse^ 
queneeS)  it  lias  recourse  to  other  means  of  diseoTcring: 
theniy  than  the  exercise  of  its  Own  sagacity.  Wherever* 
$a]>erstition  is^  so  established  as  to  form,  a  regular  system^ 
tills  demure  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  futurity 
is  conneeted  with  it*  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act» 
Priests,  as  the  ministers  of  Heaven,  pretend  to  deliver 
its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the  only  soothsayers,  au*- 
gur8,>and  magicians,  who  profess  the  saefred  aad  import- 
ant art  of  disclosing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

§  XCV.  But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  venec:^ 
tion  to  any  superintending  power^  and  who  have  no  esta^ 
bUshed.  rites  or  ministers  of  religion,  their  curio&Hy  to 
discover  what  is  future  and  unknown  is  cherished  by  a 
different  princijdle^  and  derives'  strength  from  another 
alliance.    As  the  diseases  of  men,  in  the  savage  state,, 
are,    as  has  been  already  observed,  like  those  of  the 
auin»al  creation,  few  bnt  extremely  violent,  their  fmpa* 
tienee  under  what  they  suJBTer,  and  solicitude  for  the  re« 
eovery  of  health,  soon  inspired  them  with  extraordinary 
reverence  for  such  as  pretended  to  understand  the  nature 
of  their  maladies,  and  to  be  piossessed  of  knowledge  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  or  deliver  them  from  their  sudden 
and  fatal  effects.    These  ignorant  pretenders,  however^ 
were  such  utter  strangers  to  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the  causes  of 
its  disorders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  will   termi- 
nate.    Superstition,  mingled  frequejitly  wHh  some  por- 
tion  of  craft,   supplied  what  they  wanted  in  science. 
They  io^puted  the  origin  of  diseases  to  supernatural  in-. 
flUence,  and  prescribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  mys- 
terious rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  such  efficacy 
as  to  remove  the  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  matadies. 
The  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  un* 
inforikied  men,   favoured  tlie    deception,  and  prepared 
them  to  be  the  dupes  of  those  impostors.    Among  sa-% 
vages>  their  first  j^ysioians  are  a  kind  of  conjurers  or 
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irfasttdtt  trho  boast  that  they  know  what  is  pasty  aatf  ea« 
Ibretel  what  ts  to  come.  Incantations,  sorcery,  and 
mniameri^t  of  dirersc  kindf,  no  less  strange  than  trU 
YolouSy  arc  the  means  which  they  employ  to  expel  the 
imaginary  causes  of  maKgnity  ^  and  relying  npon  the  effi* 
caey  of  thescy  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  bo 
the  fhte  of  their  dehided  patients^  Thus  superstition^ 
in  its  earliest  fonis,  towed  from  the  solicitude  of  man 
tsr  ho  delivered  from  present  distress,  not  from  bis 
dread  of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life»  and  was  ori^. 
ginalfy. ingrafted  on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of 
the  first,  and  most  intelligent  historians  of  America^ 
was  struck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  divina^ 
tion  and  that  of  physic,  among  the  people-  of  Bispanio* 
ku  Bat  this  was  not  peeulkir  to  th^ib.  The  «Sfexisr 
ike  PiayMp  a^  AutmomSf  or  whatever  was  the  distin* 
gnishiiig  name  of  their  diviners  and  charmers  in  other 
parts  of  Amerieaf  were  all  the  physiciaas  c^-  their  re^ 
speotive  tribes^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Buhitos  oC 
Hispaniola*  As  their  function  led  them  to  ap^y  to  the 
hnman  mind  when  en&dbled  by  sickness,  and  as  they 
found  it,  ia  that  season  of  dejection,  prmie  to  be  alarm- 
ed  with  inmginary  fears,  or  amused  v/itk  vain  hopesr 
they  easily  induced  it  to  rely  with  implicit  confldence  on- 
the  virtue  oC  their  ^ells^  and  the  certainty  of -their  pre- 
dictions. 

§  XCVI.  Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  realky  «f 
supernatural  power  and  discernment  in  one  instance, 
they  have  a  propensity  to  admit  it  in  others.  The  Amer- 
icans did  not  long  suppose  the  effleacy  of  ooi^aration  to 
be  confined  to  one  sutgeet*  They  Imd  recourse  to  it  ioh 
every  situation  of  danger  or  distress*  When  the -eveBta 
of  war  were  peculiary  disasterons,  when  thQr  met  with 
unfbreseen  disappointments  in  hunting,  when  immdation^ 
i»f  drought  threatened  tiieir  crops  with  destmetloni  they 
called  upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  inoantatioafl^ 
in  order  to  discover  the  causes  of  those  ealamitiesy  or  ta 
faretcl  what  would  te  tiieir  issue*   .Thoii^  eoafidenoo  ia 


tfiis  delusive  art  gradaally  increased;  and  manifested  it- 
self in  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  When  inrolred  in 
Anj  difficulty,  oi»  about  to  enter  upon  any  transaction  of 
moment,  every  ihdlvidnal  regularly  consulted  the  soree- 
teTy  and  depended  lipon  his  instructions  to  extHcate  hilii 
from  Mie  {ormer,  as  tirell  as  to  direct  his  odnduct  in  the 
latter.  Even  anion^  the  rudest  tribes  in  Ameri^a^  su- 
perstition appears  in  this  fornix  ahd  divination  is  an  art 
in  high  esteem:  Long  before  man  had  ac^uil*ed  such 
knowledge  of  a  Deity  as  inspires  reverence^  and  leads 
to  adoration,  we  observe  bim  streteliing  out  a  presumptu- 
ous hand  to  draw  aside  thrit  Veil  with  Which  Providence 
kindly  concedls  its  purposes  froin  humaii  knowledge ;  and 
vre  find  him  labouring,  with  fruitless  anxiety,  to  pend* 
irate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Sitine  administration. 
'1\>  discern  and  td  wiirshlp  a  superintending  power,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  cinl^r^meiit  and  maturity  of  the  humail 
tlndef^ianding ;  a  v^n  desire  of  prying  into  futuritjr,  is 
the  error  bf  its  infancy  and  a  pi^of  of  itk  weakness. 

From  this  weakness  pi-oceeded  likewite  the  faith  of 
the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  observatioh  of  omens^ 
their  attention  to  the  chirping  of  biirdsy  and  the  cri^s  bf 
Itoiimals,  all  which  they  suppose  to  be  indications  of  fu- 
ture events ;  and  if  ^ny  one  of  these  prognostics  is  deem-' 
td  tiofdvourable,  they  instantly  abandon  the  pursuit  of 
those  measures  on  which  they  are  itiost  eagerly  bent. 

§  XCVn.  8.  But  If  wo  would  form  a  complete  idea 
of  the  uncultivated  liations  of  America^  we  must  not 
.  pass  unobserved  some  singular  customs  which»  though 
universal  and  characteristic;  could  not  be  i^duced^  with, 
propriety,  to  any  of  the  articles  into  whieh  I  have  divid- 
ed my  inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

$XCVIII.  Among  savages,  in  eVery  part  of  the  globe^ 
tSie  love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  passion.  As,  during 
a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languish  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  and  indolenee,  without  any  occupation  to  rouse 
Ofr  interest  them,  they  delight  universaHy  in  a  pastime 
whieh  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of  tlieir  nature  into 
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exercise*  The  ^niards^  when  they  first  Tinted  Ameiv 
ipa»  were  astonished  at  the  fondness  of  the  natives  for 
^eingf  and  beheld  with  wonder  a  people,  eold  and  nn- 
animated  in  most  of  their  other  pursuits,  kindle  into  life, 
and  exert  them/ielves  with  ardour  as  often  as  this  favour- 
ite amusement  recurred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing 
QUghjt  not  to  be  denomina^ted  an  amusement.  It  is  a  se- 
rious and  important  occupation  which  mingles  in  evety 
<»eeurrence  of  public  or  private  life.  If  any  intereonrse 
l^e  necessary  between  two  American  tribes,  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  one  approach  in  a  solenm  dance  and  present, 
the  calumet  or  emblem  of  peace ;  the  sachems  of  the 
other  receive  it  vrith  the  same  ceremony.  If  war  is  de- 
nounced against  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a  dance,  expressive 
of  the  resentment  which  they  feel,  and  of  the  vengeance 
i^hioh  they  meditate.  If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  i» 
be  appeased,  or  their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated ;  if 
ibey  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death 
of  a  friend,  they  have  dances  appropriated  to  each  of 
these  situations,  and  suited  to  the  different  sentiments 
with  which  they  are  then  animated.  If  a  person  is  in- 
disposed, a  dance  is  prescribed  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  restoring  him,  to  health ;  and  if  he  himself  can- 
not endure  the  fatigue  of  such  an  exereise,  the  physician 
or  conjurer  performs  it  in  his  name,  as  if  the  virtue  of 
his  activity  could  be  traniferred  to  his  patbnt. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  some  action ;  and 
tiiough  the  music  by  which  they  are  regulated  is  extremely, 
simple  and  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  some 
oir  their  danees  appear  wonderftilly  expressive  and  ani- 
mated. The  wur  dance  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking. 
It  is  the  representation  of  a  complete  American  cam- 
paign. The  departure  of  the  warriors  from  their  viU 
lagCy  their  march  into  the  enemy's  country,  the  eautioa 
with  which  they  encamp,  the  address  viith  which  they 
station  some  of  their  party  in  ambush,  the  manner  of 
surprising  the  enemy,  the  noise  and  ferocity  of  the  eom- 
b$it^  ihp  scalping  of  those  who 'are  slain,  the  seizing  of 


)p«is6tteT«y  tte  tviamphant  Mtiini  of  the  ooAquerbrs,  and 
the  torture  of  the  TiotimSy  are  snceeBsiirefy  exhibited^ 
The  performers  enter  with  sueh  enthusiastic  ardour  into 
their  several  parts ;  their  gestures^  their  eountenance^ 
their  voiee^  are  so  wild  ud  so  well  adapted  to  thehr  va- 
rious situations^  that  Europeans  can  hardly  belieTo  it  to 
be  a  mimie  scene^  or  vie#  it  without  emotions  of  fear 
mid  horror* 

But  howerer  etpressiye  some  of  the  American  danced 
may  be^  there  is  one  circumstaoee  in  them  remarkable^ 
and  connected  with  the  character  of  the  race.    The 
eongSf  the  dances^  the  amusements  of  other  nations^  ex^ 
presaive  of  the  sentiments  which  animate  their  hearts^ 
are  often  adapted  to  display  or  excite  that  sensibility 
which  mutually  attaches  the  sexes.    Among  some  peo* 
ple»  such  is  the  ardour  of  this  passion^,  that  loye  is  al- 
most the  sole  object  ^of  festivity  and  joy ;  and  as  rude 
aations  are  strangers  to  delicacy,  and  unaccustomed  to 
disguise  any  emotion  of  their  minds,  their  dances  are 
often  extremely  wanton  and  indecent.     Such  is  the  Ca^ 
leada,  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  so  passionate- 
ly fbnd  ;*  and  such  the  feats  of  the  dancing  girls,  wfaicK 
the  Asiatics  contemplate  with  so  much  avidity  of  desire. 
But,  among  the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to 
their  females  from  causes  which  I  have  already  explain- 
ed, the  passion  of  love  mingles  but  little  with  their  fes^ 
tivals  and  pastimes.    Their  songs  and  dances  are  most- 
ly solemn  and  martial,  they  are  connected  with  some  of 
the  serious  and  important  affairs  of  life,   atid  have  no 
relation  to  love  or  gallantry,  are  seldom  common  to  the 
two  sexes,  but  executed  by  the  men  and  women  apartf 
Jt,  on  some  occasions,  the  women  are  permitted  to  join 
in  the  festival,  the  character  of  the  entertainment  ii 
stftt  the  same,  and  no  movement  or  gesture  is  expresdvi6 
of  attadliment  or  encourages  familiarity. 
< 

*  A&nson  Voyc^  to  Senegal,  liL  287,  etc. 

t  Wafer^s  Account  of  btfamosy  etc  109.    See  Note  XCX 


§XCt3L  An  immodenite  love  of  play^  etp^MiaUf  a| 
games  of  bazard»  which  seems  to  be  natural  to  all  peo^ 
pie  onaoeustomed  io  the  oei&upations  of  regular  imius- 
fry,  is  likewise  unirersal  amiing  the  Americans,  Tb^ 
aame  cansesp  which  so  Qftep  prompt  persons  in  cinlizM) 
life,  who  are  at  their  ease,  to  have  recourse  to  this  pas^ 
time  render  it  the  delight  of  the  s^yagc*  The  former 
are  independent  of  labour^  the  latter  do  not  fe^l  the  ne« 
Ptwtj  pf  it ;  an4  us  l^oih  are  unemplpy^d^  th^  run  with 
transport  tq  wbateyer  is  interesting  enofigh  to  ^tir  and 
iQ  ^git^te  their  minds.  Henc^  ^he  Americanf,  nvbo  at 
other  times  ar^  so  iodifPereptf  so  phlegmatic,  so  ^lent, 
fU)4  wmat^d  with  90  t^yr  desires,  a^  sQon  as  thcj^  en^ 
^age  in  fHy  I}ecom^  rapacious,  imppttientt  noisy,  and  al- 
jaipst  frf^ntic  wjtl^  eagernegSf  Their  furs*  ihejr  domesr 
tiQ  utcA^il?^  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  ^t^ked  at  th<| 
gaming  t^ble,  and  wh^n  all  is  lost,  high  as  tbeir  sense 
pf  indci>endence  is,  in  a  wi]d  ^mpiion  of  dt^spair,  or  of 
hope,  they  will  often  risk  their  pei^^opa}  liberty  upon  a 
8|ngl^  cast*  Among  several  tribes,  su^h  gaming  parties 
frequently  recur,  and  become  their  most  acceptable  en- 
tertainment at  ^yery  great  fcstiyal,  Superstiiiop  which 
js  npt  tp  take  hold  of  tbpse  passions  whicb  are  most  vir 
gorpus,  frequently  lends  it?  aid  to  confirm  and  strength- 
en this  favourite  inclinatiop.  Their  eonjurprs  are  ao? 
customed  to  prescribe  a  splemn  mptch  at  play^  as  one  of 
the  ino^t  efficacious  pietbods  pf  appeasing  their  gods,  ot 
of  restoring  thp  sick  to  bealtht 

§  Ct  Fropti  pause*  similar  tp  those  which  reinler  them 
$»nd  of  play,  the  Amerieans  arp  extremely  addicted  to 
drunkpnnpss.  It  ^ems  tp  haye  beci^  one  of  the  first  ex- 
prtion^  of  human  ingeouity  to  discpver  some  pompositioii 
of  an  intoxipating  quality;  and  there  is  |iardiy  any  na- 
tion Bp  rude,  pr  90  destitute  of  invention,  a^  not  to  havp 
succeeded  in  this  fatal  rese^rcb^  The  most  baijbarous 
of  the  American  tribes  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
attain  this  art ;  and  even  tiiose  which  are  so  deficient  in 
knofTledge,  as  to  be  nnaequaint^  with  the  method  0^ 
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gtviifg  th  inebttatjng  strength  to  liquors  by  fermentatiooi 
.«an  aeeomplish  (he  same  end  by  other  means.  The  peo- 
ple pf  the  islands  of  North  Ameriea«  and  of  California, 
used,  for  this  purpose^  the  smoke  of  tobaeeo,  draAvn  up 
with  a  eertatn  instrument  into  the  nostrils,  the  fumes  of 
whieh  ascending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all  the  transports 
and  f  reuasy  of  intoxication.*  In  almost  every  other  part 
At  the  New  World,  the  natives  possessed  tlie  art  of  ex<* 
itraeting  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize  or  the  mani? 
oc  rooty  the  same  substances  which  they  convert  into 
breads  The  operation  by  which  they  eifeet  this,'  nearly 
resembles  the  common  one  of  brewing,  but  with  th^if*^ 
ferenee,  that  in  place  of  yeast,  they  use  a  nauseous  infu- 
ision  of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed  by 
their  women.  The  saliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermenta*' 
tioB,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drink- 
ing. It  is  not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  when  swal- 
lowed in  large  quantities,  is  of  an  intoxicating  quality. 
This  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  American?,  which 
they  distinguish  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they 
feel  such  a  violent  and  insatiable  desire,  as  it  is  not  ea- 
sy to  coneeive  or  describe.  Among  polished  nations^ 
where  a  suceession  of  various  functions  and  amusements 
keep  the  mind  in  continual  occupation,  the  desire  for 
strong  drink  is  regulated,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
elimate,  and  increases  or  diminishes  according  to  the  va- 
riations of  its  temperature.  In  warm  regions,  the  deli- 
cate and  sensible  frame  of  the  inhabitants  does  not  re- 
quire the  stimulation  of  fermented  liquors.  In  colder 
countries,  the  ocmstitotion  of  the  natives,  more  robust 
and  more  sluggish,  stands  in  need  of  generous  liquors  to 
qoieken  and  animate  it.  But  among  savages,  the  desire 
ot  something  that  is  of  power  to  intoxicate,  js  in  every 
situation  the  same.  All  the  people  of  America,  if  we 
except  some  small  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
^hether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone^  p|>  inhabitants  of  its 

f  Sec  Nate  XCI. 
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more  temperate  regions^  or  {daeed  by  a  harder  fate  in 
the  severe  elimates  towards  its  northern  or  southern  ex* 
tremity^  appear  to  be  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this 
appetite.  Suoh  a  similarity  of  taste^  among  people  in 
such  different  situations^  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influ* 
enoe  of  some  moral  cause,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  effect  of  any  physical  or  constitutional  want.  While 
engaged  in  war  or  in  the  ehase^  the  savage  is  often  ia 
the  most  interesting  situations,  and  all  the  powers  of  his 
nature  are  roused  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  But 
those  animating  scenes  are  succeeded  by  long  intervals 
of  Kipose,  during  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing 
that  he  deems  of  sufficient  dignity  or  importanee  to 
nierit  his  attention.  He  languishes  and  mopes  in  this 
^season  of  indolence.  The  posture  of  his  body  is  an  em* 
blera  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  In  one  climate^  eower^^ 
ing  over  the  fire  in  his  cabin  ;  in  another,  stretched. un- 
der the  shade  of  some  tree,  he  dozes  away  his  time  ia 
sleep,  or  in  an  unthinking  joyless  inactivity,  not  far  re- 
moved from  it.  As  strong  liquors  awake  him  from  this 
torpid  state,  give  a  brisker  motion  to  his  spirits,  and  en- 
liven him  more  thoroughly  than  either  dancing  or  gam* 
ing,  his  love  of  them  is  exeessive.  A  savage,  when  not 
engaged  in  action,  is  a  pensive  melancholy  animal  ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  tastes,  or  has  a  prospect  of  tastingt  the 
intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  f  roUc8onfte« 
Whatever  be  the  occasion  or  pretext  on  which  the  Ameri-r 
cans  assemble,  the  meeting  always  terminates  in  a  de« 
bauch.  Many  of  their  festivals  have  no  other  objects 
and  they  welcome  the  return  of  them  with  transports  of 
joy.  As  they  are  not  accustomed  to  restrain  any  appe* 
tite,  they  set  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  conti- 
nues without  intermission  several  days;  and  whate- 
ver may  be  the  fatal  efiects  of  their  excess,  they  nev^ 
cease  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop  of  U^or  re» 
mains.  The  persons  of  greatest  eminence^  the  mostjdis* 
Trnguished  warriors,  and  the  chiefs  most  renowned  for 
their  wisdom^  have  no  ^ater  command  of  tikinsoltes 
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tiimn  ike  most  obscure  member  of  the  community.  Their 
eagerness  fbr  present  enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to 
its  fatal  consequences;  and  those  very  men^  who^  in 
other  situations^  seom  to  possess  a  force  of  mind  more 
than  human^  are  in  this  instance  inferiour  to  children  in 
foresight^  as  well  as  consideration,  and  mere  slaves  of 
brutal  appetite.  When  their  passions,  naturally  strong, 
are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  guilty  of 
the  n^ost  enormous  outrages,  and  the  festivity  seldom 
eoneludes  without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodshed* 

But,  amidst  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance remarkable  |  the  women,  in  most  of  the  Ameri* 
ean  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  it,*  Their 
province  is  to  preparethe  liquor,  to  serve  it  about  to  the. 
guests  and  to  take  care  of  their  husbands  and  friends, 
when  their  reason  is  overpowered.  This  exclusion  of 
the  women  from  an  enjoyment  so  highly  valued  by  sava* 
ges,  may  be  justfy  eonsidered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferi** 
#rity,  and  as  an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  New  World.  The  peo^ 
^  of  North  America,  when  first  discovered,  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  intoxicating  drink ;  but  as  the  Eu^ 
ropeans  early  found  it  their  interest  to  supply  them  with 
spiritous  liquors,  drunkenness  soon  became  as  univer- 
sal among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  to  the 
south ;  and  their  women  having  acquired  this  new  taste, 
indulged  it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  tho 
mett.| 

$  CL  It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
customs  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  travellers  in 
America ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  seemingly  as  singular 
as  any  that  has  been  mentioned.  When  their  parents 
and  other  relations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  dis- 
temper which  their  slender  knowledge  of  the  healiiiig 
art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cut  short  their  day» 
with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the 

•Sec  Note XCII. 
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borden  of  supporting  and  tending  them*  This  practi^ 
(irevailed  among  the  ruder  tribes  in  ^very  part  of  th^ 
isontinent;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata  ; 
and  however  shocking  it  may  be  to  those  sentiments  of 
tenderness  ahd  attachment^  which,  in  civilized  life,  we 
are  apt  to  consider  as  congenial  with  our  frames  the  con- 
dition of  man  in  the  savage  state  leads  and  reconciles 
him  to  it.  The  same  hardships  and  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing sitbsistence;  which  deter  savaged,  in  some  eases; 
from  rearing  their  children,  proihpt  them  to  destroy  ther 
liged  aad  infii^m.  The  declining  state  of  the  one  is  as 
helpless  as  the  infancy  of  the  other.  The  formed  arcf 
no  less  unable  than  the  latter  to  perform  the  functions' 
-that  belong  to  a  warrior  or  hunter^  or  to  endure  those 
Tarious  distresses  in  wlrich  savages  are  so  6ften  involv- 
ed, by  their  otm  want  of  foresight  and  industry.  Theif 
relations  feel  this,  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
irants  or  weaknesses  of  others,  their  impatience  under 
Im  additional  burden  prompts  tliem  to  extinguish  that 
life  which  they  find  it  difficidt  to  sustain.  This  is  noC 
i^gaMed  as  a  deed  of  cruelty,^  but  as  an  act  of  mercy. 
An  Amf^rlcaft  broken  with  years  and  infirmities^  con* 
aeious  that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  those 
around  him,  places  himself  contentedly  in  his  gt*ave ; 
audit  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  nearest  relations' 
that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow  infiicted;  which  re* 
leases  him  forever  from  the  sorrows  of  life. 

$XCIL  9.  After  contemplating  the  rude  Ameriiair 
tribes  in  sueh  various  lights ;  after  taking  a  view  of 
their  customs  and  manners  from  so  many  different  sta- 
tions, nothing  remains  but  to  form  a  general  estimate 
of  their  character,  compared  with  that  of  more  polish- 
ed nations.  A  human  being  as  he  comes  originally  from 
the  hand  of  nature,  is  every  where  the  same.  At  his 
first  appearanee  in  the  state  of  infancy,  whether  it  be 
^mong  the  rudest  savages^  or  in  the  most  civilized  na-^ 
tions^  we  can  discern  no  quality  which  marks  any  dis- 
tinetion  or  superiority. .   The  capacity  of  improvement 


Menu  to  be  tiie  same  aad  the  talents  he  may  af termu-ds 
mequire^  as  well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  ea- 
pable  of  exercising,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
ibe  state  of  &oeiety  in  which  he  is  placed.  To  this  state 
his  mind  naturaUy  accommodates  itself,  and  from  it  re« 
feeives  diseipline  and  culture.  In  proportion  .to  the  wants 
which  it  accustoms  a  human  being  to  feel,  and  the  func** 
tioBS  in  which  these  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers 
at^  ealled  forth.  According  to  the  connexions  which  it 
establishes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  hH  species,  the 
affee^ns  of  his  heart  are  exerted.  It  is  only  by  at- 
tending to  this  great  principle,  diat  we  can  discover 
what  is  the  character  of  man  in  every  different  period  of 
his  progress. 

^  cm.  If  we  apply  it  to  savage  life,  and  measure  the  at^ 
tatnments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  state,  by  this  stand* 
ard^  we  shall  find,  according  to  an  observation  which  I 
have  already  made,  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  mai^ 
iMittst  be  extremely  limited  in  their  operations.  They  are 
eonftned  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  what  he  deems  ne- 
aessary  for  supplying  his  own  wants.  Whatever  has  not 
some  relation  to  these,  neither  attracts  his  attention,  nor 
is  the  object  of  his  inquiries.  But  however  narrow  the 
bounds  may  be  within  which  the  knowledge  of  a  savage 
is  circumscribed,  he  possesses  thoroughly  that  smaller- 
tion  which  he  has  attained^  It  was  not  communieated  to 
hun  by  formal  instruction  ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as  at 
matter  of  mere  speculation  and  curiosity ;  it  is  the  re- 
salt  of  his  own  ob8ei«vation,  the  fruit  of  his  own  expe- 
rience,  an^  accommodated  to  his  condition  and  ^xigen* 
^s.  While  employed  in  the  active  occupations  of  war 
or  of  huntii^,  he  often  finds  himself  in  difficult  and  per- 
ttous  situations,  from  which  the  efforts  of  his  own  saga- 
miy  must  extricate  him.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in 
measures^  where  eveiy  step  depends  upon  his  own  abili^ 
ty  to  decide,  where  he  must  rely  solely  upon  his  own  pene* 
tration  to  discern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed,, 
and  lyKm  his  own  Visdoia  in  provklbg  fligainat  then^  In 
VOL.  I.  47 
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eonseqpience  of  this,  he  feels  the  knowledge  which  hm 
possesses^  and  the  efforts  whieh  he  makcs^  aad  either  in 
deliberation  or  action  rests  on  himself  alone. 

§  CIV.  As  the  talents  of  indiyiduals  are  exercised  and 
improved  hj  such  exertions,  much  political  wisdom  is 
said  to  be  displayed  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  their 
small  eommunities.  The  council  of  old  men  in  an  Ameri- 
can tribe^  deliberating  upon  its  interests,  and  determiB-> 
ing  with  respect  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the 
senate  in  more  polished  republics.  The  proceedings  of  the 
former,  we  are  told,  are  often  no  less  formal  and  sagaei- 
ous  than  those  of  the  latter.  Great  political  wisdom  is  ex- 
hibited in  pondering  the  various  measures  proposed,  and 
in  balancing  their  probable  advantages  against  the  evils 
of  which  they  may  be  productive.  Much  address  and 
eloquence  are  employed  by  the  leaders,  who  aspire  at 
acquiring  such  confidence  with  their  countr}'men,  as  i» 
have  an  ascendant  in  those  assemblies.  But,  among  sa- 
tage  tribc^s^  the  field  for  displaying  political  talents  can- 
not be  extensive.  Where  the  idea  of  private  property  is 
incomplete,  and  no  criminal  jurisdiction  is  established^ 
there  is  hardly  any  function  of  internal  government  to 
exercise.  Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and  scarcely  any 
intercourse  among  separate  tribes  ;  where  enmity  is  ini- 
placable,  and  hostilities  are  carried  on  almost  without 
intermission,  there  will  be  few  points  of  public  concern 
to  adjust  with  their  neighbours  ;  and  that  department  of 
their  afiairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign,  cannot 
be  so  intricate  as  to  require  much  refined  policy  in  con- 
ducting it.  Where  individuals  are  so  thoughtless  and 
improvident  as  seldom  to  take  efiectual  precautions  for 
self  preservation,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  public  mea- 
fflircs  and  deliberations  will  be  regulated  by  the  contem- 
plation of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  savages 
to  act  from  the  impulse  of  present  passion.  They  have 
neither  foresight  nor  temper  to  form  complicated  ar- 
rangements with  i*espect  to  their  future  conduct.  The 
consultations  of  the  Americans,  indeed^  are  so  frequent 
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smd  their  negotiations  are  so  many,*  and  so  Ioq|^,  pro- 
tracted, as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary 
aspeet  of  ivisdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  so  nmeh  to  die 
depth  of  their  schemes,  as  to  the  ecddness  and  phlegm 
of  their  temper,  which  render  them  slow  in  determining. 
If  we  exoept  the  celebrated  league,  that  united  the  Five 
Nations  in  Canada,  into  a  federal  republic,  which  shall 
be  considered  in  its  proper  place,  we  can  discern  few 
such  traces  of  political  wisdom  among  the  rude  Ameri- 
can tribes,  as  discoyer  any  great  degree  of  foresight  or 
extent  of  intellectual  abilities.  Evcu  among  them,  we 
shall  find  public  measures  more  frequently  directed  by 
the  impetuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  regulated  by 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  their  old  men. 

^  CV.  As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  savage  state  is 
nnfaTourable  to  the  progress  of  the  understanding,  it  has 
a  tendency,  likewise,  in  some  respects,  to  cheek  the  ex- 
ercise of  affection,  and  to  render  the  heart  contracted. 
The  strongest  feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  savage  is  a  sense 
of  his  own  independence.  H^  has  sacrificed  so  small  a 
portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a  member  of 
eociety,  that  he  hreroains,  in  a  great  degree,  the  sole 
master  of  his  own  actions.  He  often  takes  his  resolu- 
tions alone,  without  eonsuhin^,  or  feeling  any  connex- 
ion with  the  persons  aronnd  him.  In  many  of  his  ope- 
rations, he  stands  as  much  detached  from  the  rest  of  his 
species,  as  if  he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.  Con- 
scious how  little  he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt 
to  view  them  with  a  careless  indifference.  Even  the 
force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  inoi*ea8e  tliis  unooneem^ 
and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himself  in  deliberating  with 
respect  to  the  part  which  he  should  act,  his  solicitude 
about  the  consequences  of  it  seldom  extends  farther.  He 
pursues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancyt  with- 
out inquiring  or  regarding  whether  what  he  does  be 
agreeable  or  offensive  to  others,  whether  they  may  de- 
rive beneitt  or  receive  hurt  from  it.     Hence  the  ungo- 

•  See  Note  XCIII. 
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TernaBle  capiee  of  aavftges^  fbelr  ip»pati#M6  under  oiqr 
.  ipeeies  of  restraint*  their  inability  to  tfuppt e»s  or  mo* 
derate  any  iiielination>  the  seom  or  nc^ot  wilb  wbjeli 
tiiey  receive  adriee*  their  high  estimaticHi  of  themBelvefTy 
and  their  contempt  of  other  men.  Among  th^EB>  the  pride 
of  independence  produces  almost  the  same  effisots  wi^ 
MterestednesB  in  a  more  adTaneed  state  of  aeeie^ ;  it 
Infers  every  thing  to  a  man  himself,  it  leads  him  to  ho 
indi&rent  about  the  manner  in  which  his  actions  maj 
affeot  other  men^  and  renders  the  gratifleation  of  hiaovn 
wishes  the  measure  and  end  of  oonduct. 

$  CYL  To  the  same  cause  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
nessr  of  heart  and  insensibility,  remarkable  in  all  sarago 
nations.  Their  minds,  roused  only  by  strong  emotiotts^ 
are  little  susceptible  of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tenjder  a£> 
fbctions*  Their  union  is  so  ineomplete,  that  eaeh  iadir 
▼idual  acts  as  if  he  retained  all  his  natural  rights  entiro 
and  undiminished.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon  hin^ 
or  any  beneficial  service  is  performed  on  his  account,  he 
receives  it  with  much  satisfaction,  beeauso  it  contributes 
to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this  sentiment  extends  not  beyon4 
Umself,  it  excites  no  sense  of  diHgatioii,  ho  neither 
ftcls  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making  any  return**  Even 
among  persons  the  most  closely  connected,  the  exchange 
of  those  good  offices  which  strengthen  attachment,  mol- 
lify the  heart,  and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  is 
not  frequent.  The  high  ideas  of  independenee  among 
the  Americans  nourish  a  sullen  reserve  ;  which  kei^ 
them  at  a  distance  from  eaeh  other.  The  nearest  rela^ 
tions  are  mutually  afraid  to  make  any  demand,  or  to  90^ 
licit  any  service,  lest  it  should  be  considered  by  the  other 
as  imposing  a  burden,  or  laying  a  restraint  upon  his  will. 

$  CVIJ.  I  have  already  remarked  the  infiuenee  of  diis 
hard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domestic  life»  with  respect 
to  the  connexion  between  husband  and  wife,  as  wdl  ao 
that  between  parents  and  children.  Its  effects  are  no 
}es3  conspicuous,  in  the  performance  of  those  matval  of« 

•  See  Note  XCIV. 
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-ites  rf  teadeniess  whicb  tbe  'infirmities  of  our  nature 
frequently  exact.  Among  some  tribes,  when  a^y  of  their 
number  are  seized  ii^iih  *  any  yiolent  disease,  they  are 
generally  abandoned  by  all  around  them,  who,  careless 
of  their  r6oo?ery,  fly  in  the  utmost  consternation  f  roni 
the  supposed  danger  of  infection.  But  eyen  where  they 
are  not  thus  deserted^  the  cold  indifference  with  which 
tiiey  are  attended  can  afford  them  little  consolation.  No 
look  of  sympathy,  no  soothing  expressions,  no  officious 
iertices,  contribute  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  suf^ 
ferers,  or  to  make  f  hem  forget  what  they  endure.  Their 
nearest  relations  will  often  refuse  to  submit  to  the  smal* 
lest  inconvenieney,  or  to  part  with  the  least  trifle,  how- 
erer  much  it  may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or  reliefs 
So  little  is  the  breast  of  a  savage  susceptible  of  those 
sentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling  attention 
which  mitigates  the  calamities  of  human  life,  that  in 
some  provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have  found 
It  necessary  to  enforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity 
by  positive  laws,  and  to  oblige  husbands  and  wives,  pa- 
rents and  children,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  care 
of  each  other  during  their  sickness.  The  same  harsh' 
ness  of  temper  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  their  treat* 
BMnt  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North  Americans  had 
some  tame  dogs,  which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunt* 
ing  excursions,  and  served  them  with  all  the  ardour  and 
fldelity  peculiar  to  the  species.  But,  instead  of  that 
fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  to-, 
wards  those  useful  companions  of  his  toils,  they  requite 
their  services  Ivith  neglect,  seldom  feed,  and  never  caressT 
them.  In  other  provinces,  the  Americans  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe  and 
avail  themselves  of  their  service ;  but  it  is  universally 
observed  that  they  always  treat  them  harshly,  and  never 
employ  any  method,  either  for  breaking  or  managing 
them,  but  force  and  cruchy.  In  every  part  of  the  de- 
portment of  man  in  his  savage  state,  whether  towards 
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his  equals  of  the  human  species,  op  towards  tiie  animals 
below  him,  we  recognise  the  same  character  and  trace 
the  operations  o^  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifications, 
and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with  little  attention  or 
sensibility  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  beings 
around'  him. 

$  CVIII.  After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  sa- 
vage state  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  shonfd  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  what  may  be  deemed  its 
lesser  defects,  if  the  character  of  nations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals  were  not  often  more  distinctly  marked  by 
circumstances  apparently  trivijd  than  by  those  of  great- 
er moment.  A  savage,  frequently  placed  in  situations 
of  danger  and  distress,  depending  on  himself  alone,  and 
wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and  schemes,  is  a  serious 
melancholy  animaU  His  attention  to  otliers  is  small. 
The  range  of  his  own^deas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  ta- 
citurnity which  is  so  disgusting  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  open  intercourse  of  social  conversation.  When  they 
are  not  engaged  in  action,  the  Americans  often  sit  whole 
days  in  one  posture,  -without  opening  their  lips.  When 
they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chase,  they  usually 
march  in  a  line  at  some  distance  from  one  another,  and 
without  exchanging  a  word.  The  same  profound  silence 
is  observed  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.  It  is 
only  when  they  arc  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or 
roused  by  the  jollity  of  the  festival  and  dance,  that  they 
become  gay  and  convcrsible. 

To  the  same  causes  may  be  imputed  the  refined  cun- 
fiing  with  which  they  form  and  execute  their  schemes. 
Men,  who  are  not  habituated  to  a  liberal  communica- 
tion of  their  own  sentiments  and  wishes,  arc  apt  to  be 
so  distrustful  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others,  and 
to  have  recourse  to  an  insiduous  craft  in  accomplishing 
their  o^m  purposes.  In  civilized  life,  those  persons, 
who,  by  their  situations,  have  but  a  few  objects  of  pur- 
suit on  which,  their  minds  incessantly  dwells  are  most 
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rMnarkl^ble  for  low  artifiee  in  carrying  on  tUeir  Utde 
projects.  Among  savages,  whose  views  arc  equally  con- 
fined, and  their  attention  no  less  persevering,  those  cir- 
ounistances  must  operate  still  more  powerfully,  and  gra- 
dually accustom  them  to  a  disingenuous  subtlety  in  all 
their  transactions.  The  force  of  this  is  increased  by  ha- 
bits which  they  acquire  in  carrving  on  the  two  most  in- 
teresting operations  wherein  they  are  engaged.  With 
them  war  is  a  system  of  craft,  in  which  they  trust  for 
success  to  stratagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and  have 
their  invention  continually  on  the  stretch  to  circumvent 
and  surprise  their  enemies.  Ad  hunters,  it  is  their  con- 
stant object  to  ensnare,  in  order  that  they  may  destroy. 
Accordingly,  art  and  cunning  have  been  universally  ob- 
served as  distinguished  characteristics  of  all  savages. 
The  people  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  artifice  and  duplicity.  Impenetrably  secret 
in  forming  their  measures,  they  pursue  them  ivith  a 
patient  undeviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement 
of  dissimulation  w^hich  they  cannot  employ,  in  prder  to 
insure  success.  The  natives  of  Peru  were  engaged  above 
thirty  years,  in  concerting  the  plan  of  that  insurrection 
which  took  place  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  marquis 
de  Villa- Garcia  ^  and  though  it  was  communicated  to  a 
great  number  of  persons,  in  all  difierent  ranks,  no  in- 
dication of  it  ever  transpired  during  that  long  period  ; 
no  man  betrayed  his  trust,  or  by  an  unguarded  look  ox; 
rash  word,  gave  rise  to  any  suspicion  of  what  was  in<- 
tended.  The  dissimulation  and  craft  of  individuals  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  nations.  When  set  upon 
deceiving,  they  wrap  tliemselves  up  so  artificially,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  pencti-ate  into  their  intentions,  or  to 
detect  their  designs. 

§CX.  But  if  there  be.  defects  or  vices  peculiar  to  the 
savage  state,  there  are  likewise  virtues  which  it  inspires, 
and  ^ood  qualities,  to  the  exercise  of  which  it  is  friend- 
ly. The  bonds  of  society  sit  so  loose  upon  the*merobers 
of  the  more  rude  American  tribes^  th<tt  they  hardly  feel 
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ftny  restraint.  Hence  the  sphit  of  independenee^  irUch  is 
tlie  pride  of  a  BaYage>  and  vrhloh  he  considers  as  the  un« 
alienable  prerogatire  of  man*  Incapable  of  eontronl^ 
and  disdaknng  to  ackinrvrledge  any  superiort  his  mind, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its 
pnrsnits,  acquires  such  elevation  by  the  consciousness  of 
its  own  freedom,  that  he  acts  on  some  occasions  witU 
astonishing  force,  and^  perseverance,  and  dignity^ 

^CXI.  As  independence  nourishes  this  high  q^irit 
among  savages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which  tiiey  are  en- 
gaged elall  it  forth  into  action.  Such  long  intervals  of 
tmnquflity  as  are  frequent  in  polished  societies  are  un- 
known in  the  savage  state.  Their  enmities,  as  I  have 
observed,  aire  implacable  and  immortal.  The  valour  of 
the  young  men  is  never  ^owed  to  rust  in  inaction.  Th« 
hatehet  is  always  in  their  hand,  either  for  attack  or  de- 
fence. Even  in  their  hunting  excursions,  they  most  be 
on  their  guard  against  surprise  from  the  hostile  tribes, 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.i  Accustomed  to  eontina- 
al  alarms,  they  grow  fhmiliar  with  danger ;  courage  be- 
come^ a  habitual  virtue,  resulting  naturally  from  their 
situation,  and  strengthened  by  constant  exertions.  The 
mode  of  displaying  fortitude  may  not  be  the  same  in 
small  and  rude  eommunities,  as  in  more  powerful  and 
civilized  states.  Their  system  of  war,  and  standard  of 
valour,  may  be  formed  upon  different  principles,  but  in 
no  situation  does  the  human  mind  rise  more  superior  to 
the  sense  of  danger,  or  the  dread  of  death,  than  in*  its 
most  simple  and  uncultivated  state. 

§  CXII.  Another  virtue  remarkable  among  savages,  is 
attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they  are  members. 
From  the  nature  of  their  political  onion,  one  might  ex- 
pect this  tic  to  be  extremely  feeble.  But  there  are  oir- 
eumstances  which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their 
loose  mode  of  association,  very  powerful.  The  Ajneti- 
ean  tribes  are  small ;  combined  against  their  neighbours, 
in  prosecution  of  ancient  enmities,  or  in  avenging  recent 
injuries,  their  interests  and  operations  are  neither  nu* 


ine^ous  nor  complex*  These  are  oiyects,  whicli  the  tin- 
eultivated  understanding  of  a  savage  can  comprehend* 
Bis  heart  is  capable  of  forming  connexions^  ^hieh  are 
so  little  diffused.  He  assents  M'ith  warmth  to  public 
measures,  dictated  by  passions  si./iilar  to  those  which 
direct  his  6wn  conduct  Hence  the  ai-dour  with  which 
individuals  undertake  the  most  perilous  service,  when 
the  community  deems  it  neces'8al*y.  Hence  their  fierce 
and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  public  enemies*  Hence 
their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  that  love  of 
their  country,  which  prompts  them  to  braVe  danger  that 
it  may  triumph,  and  to  endure  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ments^ without  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be  disgraced. 

$  CXIII.  Thus,  in  every  situatidn  Where  it  human  be- 
lug  can  be  placed,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable^  there 
are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it  i  there  are  af. 
fections  which  it  calls  forth  \  there  is  a  species  of  hap* 
piness  which  it  yields.    Nature,  with  most  beneficent  in- 
tention, conciliates  add  forms  the  mind  to  its  condition ; 
the  ideas  aild  Wishes  of  man  extend  not  beyond  that  stat^ 
of  society  to  which  he  is  habituated.    What  it  presents 
as  objects  of  contemplation  or  enjoyment,  fills  and  satis- 
fies his  mind,  and  he  can  hardly  conceive  any  other  mode 
of  life  to  be  pleasant,  or  even  tolerable.     The  Tartar, 
accustomed  to  roam  over  extensive  plains,  and  to  subsist 
on  the  product  of  his  herds,  imprecates  updn  his  enemy 
as  the  greatest  of  all  curses^  that  he  may  be  condemned 
to  reside  in  one  place,  and  to  be  nourished  with  the  top 
of  a  weed.    The  rude  Americans,   fond  of  their  own 
pursuits,  and  satisfied  with  their  own  lot^   are  equally 
unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of  the  va* 
rious  accommodations,  which,  in  more  polished  society, 
are  deemed  essential  to  the  comfort  of  lifcw     Far  from 
complaining  of  their  own  situation,  or  viewing  that  of 
men  in  a  more  improved  state  with  admiration  or  envy, 
they  regard  themselves  as  the  standard  of  exceUence,  as 
beings  the  best  entitled,  as  well  as  the  most  perfectly 
qualified,  to  enjoy  |>eal  happiness*   Uaaccustomed  to  any 
vol..  I.  48 
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restraiai  upon  their  \rill  or  their  a^tions^  they  hehfdd 
^ith  amazement  the  inequality  of  rank^  and  the  subor- 
dination whieh  take  place  in  eiyilized  life^  and  consider 
the  voluntary  submission  of  one  man  to  another,  as  a  re- 
nunciation^ no  less  base  than  unaccountable,  of  the  first 
distinction  of  humanity.  Void  of  foresight^  as  well  as 
free  from  care  themselyes,  and  delighted  with  that  state 
of  indolent  security,  they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precau- 
tions, the  unceasing  industry,  and  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  Europeans,  in  guarding  against  distant  evils, 
or  providing  for  future  wants  ;  and  tbey  often  exclaim 
against  their  preposterous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the 
troubles,  and  increasing  the  labour  of  life.  This  pre- 
ference of  their  own  manners  h  conspicuous  on  every 
occasion.  Even  the  names,  by  whieh  the  various  na- 
tions wish  to  be  distinguished,  are  assumed  from  this 
idea  of  their  own  pre-eminence.  The  ajqieUation  which 
the  Iroquois  give  to  themselves  is,  tJie  chief  qf  metu  Ca^ 
Tcdhe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  signifies,  the  warUke  [people.  The 
Cherokees,  from  an  idea  of  their  own  superiority,  call 
the  Europeans  J^othingSf  or  the  occurred  ,raee,  and  as^ 
sume  to  themselves  the  name  of  the  belated  people.^  The 
same  principle  regulated  the  notions  of  the  other  Ameri- 
cans oonceming  the  Europeans ;  for  although,  at  first, 
they  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  arts,  and 
with  dread  of  their  power,  they  soon  came  to  abate  their 
estimation  of  men,  whose  maxims  of  life  were  so  di& 
ferent  from  their  own*  Henee  they  called  them  the  froth 
of  the  sea,  men  without  father  or  mother.  They  sup- 
posed, that  either  they  had  no  country  of  their  own,  and 
therefore  invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others;  or 
that,  being  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  home, 
they  were  obUged  to  roam  over  the  ocean,  in  order  ta 
rob  sueh  as  were  more  amply  provided. 

Men,  thus  satisfied  with  their  condition,  are  tieir  from 
aiqr  inclination  to  relinquish  their  own  habits,   or  to 

*  Adaify  Hist  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  33. 


adopt  those  of  ciyilized  life.  The  trimsitioQ  is  too  vio- 
lent to  be  suddenly  made.  Eren  where  endeavours  have 
been  used  to  wean  a  savage  from  his  own  eustoms^  and 
to  render  the  accommodations  of  polished  society  fami- 
liar to  him ;  even  when  he  has  been  allowed  to  taste  of 
those  pleasures,  and  has  been  honoured  with  those  dis- 
tinetions,  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  our  desire,  he 
droops  and  ftnguishes  under  the  restraint  of  laws  and 
forms,  he  seizes  the  first  opportunity  of  breaking  loose 
from  them,  and  returns  with  transport  to  the  forest  or 
the  wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  a  careless  and  uncontroll- 
ed freedom. 

Thus  I  have  finished  a  laborious  delineation  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  scatter- 
ed over  the  vast  continent  of  America*  In  this,  I  as- 
pire not  at  rivalling  the  great  masters  who  have  painted 
and  adorned  savage  life,  either  in  boldness  of  design,  or 
in  the  glow  and  beauty  of  their  eolouring.  I  am  satis^ 
fied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having  persisted 
with  patient  industry,  in  viewing  my  subject  in  many  va- 
rious lights,  and  collecting  from  the  most  accurate  ob« 
servers  such  detached,  and  often  minute  features,  as 
migbt  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  resembles  the 
original. 

$  CXIY.  Before  I  close  this  part  of  my  work,  one  obser- 
vation more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  have  formed,  or  to  prevent  the  mistakes  into 
which  such  as  examine  them  may  fhll.  In  contemplat- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  a  country  so  widefy  extended  a» 
America,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diversity 
of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed.  Tlie  infiuence 
of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with  respect  to  several  im- 
portant particulars,  which  have  been  the  object  of  re- 
search ;  but  even  where  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces  of  Amerieai 
are  of  such  difierent  temperament,  that  this  alone  is 
suffleiont  to  constitute  a  distinction  between  ttkeit  inhab- 
itimts«    In  every  part  of  the  earth  where  man  exists. 
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the  power  of  olimate  operates^  with  dicisrre  infin^neop 
upon  his  condition  and  character.  In  those  countries 
which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold, 
this  influence  is  so  conspicnons  as  to  strike  every  eyp^ 
l^hether  we  consider  mai|  merelj  as  an  animal,  pr  as 
being  endowed  with  ration^  powers  which  fit  him  for 
activity  and  speculation^  we  shaU  find  that  he  has  uni* 
formly  attained  the  greateat  perfection  of  Ohich  his  na* 
iiire  is  capable^  in  the  te^nperatp  regions  of  the  globe. 
OThere  his  constitution  is  most  vigorous,  hi|^  organs  mosf 
acute,  and  his  form  mp^t  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  pos- 
sesses a  superior  extent  of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of 
imagination,  more  enterprising  coui'^e  apd  a  sensibility 
of  heart  vtiiich  gives  birth  to  desires,  not  only  ardent, 
but  persevering.  In  this  favourite  situation  he  has  dis- 
played the  utmost  efiorts  of  his  genius,  in  literature,  in 
policy,  in  commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all  tl^e  arts  wJiich 
improve  pr  embellish  life.* 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt  most  sensi- 
bly by  rude  nations,  and  produces  grtfkter  effects  than  in 
societies  more  imprpv^d,  The  talents  of  civ^ized  men  arc 
|!ontinuaUy  exerted  in  rendering  their  own  condition  more 
eomfortahle ;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and  inventions,  they 
can,  in  a  great  measure,  supply  the  defects,  and  guart) 
agaiAst  the  inconvenleneies  of  any  climate.  But  the  im- 
provident savage  i»  itflTected  by  every  circumstance  pecu- 
liar to  his  situation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either  to 
mitigate  or  to  improve  it.  Like  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  he 
is  formed  by  the  climate  under  wh^ch  he  is  placed,  and 
feels  the  full  force  of  its  influence. 

In  surveying  the  rude  nations  of  America,  this  natu- 
ral distinction  bet\^en  th?  inhabitants  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones  is  very  remarkable.  They  may,  accord- 
wgly>  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  com- 
prehends ^  the  North  Americans,  from  the  river  St 

•  Dr.  Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  Hist,  of  Civil  Society,  part  iii, 
p.  I. 
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Xianrenee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  ^ith  the  peo- 
ple of  Chili,  and  a  few  small  tribes  towards  the  extre- 
inky  of  the  soathem  oontinent*   To  the  other  belong  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  and  those  settled  in  the 
yarinus  piroTinees  whieh  extend  from  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  almost  to  the  southern  confines  of  Brazil,  alonj 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes*    In  the  formert  whleh  com- 
prehends all  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that  in 
America  are  inhabited,  the  human  species  appear^  man- 
ifestly to  be  more  perfect.     The  natives   are  more  ro- 
bust,  more  activcf  more  intelligent,   and  more  coura- 
geous.   They  posses?*  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  that 
force  of  mind,  and  love  of  independence,  wliieh  I  hayf^ 
pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  savage 
«tate.    They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  persever- 
ing fortitude  against  the  Europeans,  who  subdued  the 
other  rude  nations  of  America  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  natives  of  the  temperate  ^one  are  the  only  people 
in  the  New  World  who  are  indebted  for  their  freedom 
to  their  own  valour.  The  North  Americans,  though  long 
encompassed  by  three  formidable  European  powers,  still 
retain  part  of  their  original  possessions,  and  continue  to 
exist  as  independent  nations.  The  people  of  Chili,  though 
early  invaded,  still  maintain  a  gallant  contest  with  the 
Spaniards  and  have  ^et  bounds  ,to  their  encroachments ; 
whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions,  men  are  more  feeble 
in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  ii|  the  efforts  of  their  mind, 
of  a  gentle  but  dastardly  spirit,  more  enslayed  by  plea- 
sure, and  mqre  sunk  in  indolence.    -  Accordingly,  it  19 
in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  hare  most  com^ 
pletely  established  their  dominion  over  America;  th^ 
most  fertile  and  desirable  provinces  in  it  are  subjected 
to  their  yoKe  ;  and  if  several  tribes  there  still  enjoy  in- 
dependence it  is  either  because  they  haye  never  f^een  at- 
tacked by  an  enemy  already  satiated  with  conquest,  and 
possessed  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to  occu- 
py, or  because  they  have  been  saved  from  oppression  bgr 
their  remote  and  inaccessible  situation. 
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CcRMpieaous  as  thh  disthietiM  may  appear  between 
the  faihabitants  of  tbote  djflferent  regions^  it  is  not,  hoir- 
ever^  universaL    Moral  and  politi<^  causes^  as  I  hare 
formerly  ebserved,  affeet  tiie  disppsitioD  and  eharaeter 
of  indmdaalsy  as  well  as  nations^  stijl  more  powerfalfy 
tbfui  the  inilaeiiee  of  elimate.    There  are^  aeeordingly, 
some  tribes,  in  yariovs  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  potsess* 
ed  of  eoarage,  high  spirit,  and  the  lore  of  independenee^ 
in  a  degree  hardly  inferiour,    to  the  uatiyes  of  more 
temperate  climates.     We  are  too  little  aeqnainled  witk 
the  history  of  those  people,  to  be  able  to  trace  the  ser* 
eral  eiroumstanees  in  their  progress,  and  condition>  to 
which  they  aro  indebted  for  this  remarlcable  pre-emi- 
nence.   The  faet,  neyertheless,  is  certain.     As  early  as 
the  first  Toyage  of  Columbus,  he  roeeired  informati«m 
that  several  of  the  islands  were  inhabited  by  the  Car^ 
beeSf  a  fierce  race  of  men,  nowise  resembling  their  fee* 
Ue  mid  timid  neighbours.    In  his  second  expedition  to 
the  New  World,  he  found  this  information  to  be  jnat, 
and  was  himself  a  witness  of  their  intrepid  valour.*  Tho 
same  character  they  have  maintained  invariably  in  all 
subsequent  contests  with  the  people  of  Europe  |  and, 
even  in  our  own  times,  we  have  seen  them  -make  a  gal- 
lant stand  in  defence  of  the  last  territory  which  the 
rapacity  of  their  invaders  had  left  in  their  possession.f 
Som^  nations  in  Brasil  were  no  less  eminent  (or  vigour 
of  mind,  and  bravery  in  war.  The  people  of  the  isthmns 
of  Darien  boldly  met  the  Spaniard  in  the  field,  and  f  re^ 
quently  repelled  those  formidable  inraders.     Other  in- 
stances might  be  produced.     It  is  not  attending  to  any 
single  cause  or  jnnnciple,  how  powerful  and  extensive 
soever  its  influence  may  appear^  that  we  can  explain  die 
actions,  or  account  for  the  character  of  men.    £ven  the 
law  of  climate,  more  universal,  perhaps,  in  its  operation 
than  any  that  affects  the  human  species,  cannot  be  apj^f 
^,  in  judging  of  their  conduct,  vrithout  many  excepti<nis« 

*  life  of  Columbus,  c.  47,  48.    See  Note  XCV. 
t  See  Note  XCVI. 
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$1*  Prep€uration8  of  Velasqueccfor  mending  Jtew  Spaiiu 
^IL  He  appointa  Cortes,  commander.     $  IIL  Soon  be- 
contes  jealous  of  htm.     $iy.  Endeavours  to  deprive 
him  of  his  commission.  $  Y.  And  to  lay  him  under  at-  . 
rest    $  YL  Cortes  defeats  his  schemes,  and  continues 
his  preparations.    $YII.    The  amount  of  liis  forces. 
$  VIII.  His  departure  from  Cubcu    $  IX.  Touches  at 
Co»umel;  and  at  Tabasco.     $X.  Arrtces  at  8U  Ju- 
an de  Ulua.    $  XL  Lands  his  troops.  §  XIL  His  first 
ititerview  with  the  Mexicans.  $  XIII.  Negotiations  with 
JHontexuma — His  presents^^Forbids  Cortes  to  approach 
his  cofitldl.    $XIY.  State  of  the  Mexican  empire  at 
that  period.    §  XY.  Clmracttr  of  the  monarch.  §  XVI. 
His   perpleooUji  and  terror  upon  the   otTival  of  the 
Spaniards^    §  XVII.  Continues  to  negotiate.  $  XVIIL 
minxiety  and  apprehensions  of  the  Spaniards — Schemes 
of  Cortes.    ^  XIX.  His  address  in  carrying  them  on, 
$XX.  Establishes  a  form  of  civil  government.  $XXI« 
Resigns  his  commission.    $  XXII.  And  is  chosen  chief 
justice  and  captain-general.    ^XXIIL  Asserts  his  au- 
thority with  vigour.    $XXIV.  His  friendship  courted 
by  the  Zempoallans.    $  XXV.  Marclies  to  Zempoalla* 
$XXYI.  Builds  a  fort*    $XXYII.    Concludes  a  for* 
mal  alliaw^e  with  several  eaxiques.     ^XXYIII.    His 
measures  to  procure  a  confirmation  of  his  authorHy  by 
the  king.      $XXIX«   A  cons^aey   against    Cortes^ 
^  XXX.  He  destroys  his  fijut.    $  XXXI.  Admnces  into 
the  country*     $  XXXII.   His  war  with  TIascaiawu 
$XXXm.  Success  of  it     $ XXXIY,   Some  singnUu^ 
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dretmstances  in  iL  $  XXXY.  The  Tlasealana  as- 
posed  to  peace — Conelud^A.  §XXXVL  Aivantages  of 
it  to  the  Spaniards.     $  XXXYIL    Cortes  solicitous  to 

^  gain  thdr  conjidence.  §  XXXVIII.  Which  lie  had  al- 
most lost  by  his  rash  xeaL^  $  XXXIX.  •Advances  to 
Clwlula*  §  XL.  The  severity  of  his  procedure  there* 
j  XLI.  Advances  towards  Mexico-^-First  view  of  it: 
§  XLIL  The  irresolution  of  Montex>uma,  $  XLIIL  His 
first  interview  with  the  Spaniards.  §  XLIV.  His  idea 
ef  the  Spdiiiards.  JXLV.  Their  dangerous  situation: 
$XLVL  Solicitude  and  perplexity  of  Corte&^Resohes 
to  sd%e  MonteXfUma.  ^XLTIL  His  mannei*  of  exe- 
cuting this.  §  XLVIIL  MonteKwna  carried  to  the  Span- 
ish quarters.    $XLIX.  Becdved  with  apparent  respect 

.  ^-^uhjected  to  erud  indignities.  §  L.  Beasons  of  Vor- 
te^s  conduct.  $  LI.  The  power  which  Cortes  acquired., 
$IJL  Use  which  he  makes  of  it.  $LIir*  Montexu- 
ma  ackftowledges  hhhsey  a  vassal  of  Spain.  §  LIV. 
The  amount  of  the  trea^sure  collected  by  the  Spaniards 
'^Division  ofit^  and  the  discontent  it  occasioned.  $  LV« 
Seasons  why  gold  wasfotbnd  in  such  small  quantitiea. 
$LyL  Montexuma  infieooible  with  respect  to  reUgUnu 
§LVIL  Schemes  of  the  Mexicans  to  destroy  tlie  Span- 
iards. §  LVIII.  .SLiixiety  and  danger  of  Cortes.  $  LIX. 
The  arrival  of  a  new  armament.  §  LX.  Fitted  out  by 
Telasqu^a-^Under  the  command  of  A'^arvaez. 


$  I;  WHEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba^  he  found  the 
ftrmament  destined  to  attempt  the  eonquest  of  that  rich 
countr}^  whieh  he  had  discovered,  almost  complete*  Not 
nnly  ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velasquez  to  has- 
ten his  preparations ;  and  having  such  a  prospect  of  gra- 
tifying both,  he  had  advanced  considerable  sums  out  of 
his  private  fortune  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the 
expedition.  At  the  same  time,  he  exerted  his  influence 
fts  governcn*,  in  engaging  the  most  distingubhed  persons 
iothe  colofiy  to  undertake,  the  service**  At  a  time  when 
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the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  adrcintarous  to  eir* 
cess,  a  number  of  softKers^  eager  to  embairk  in  any  dar^ 
ibg  enterpriser  soon  appeared.  But  it  wai  not  so  easy 
to  fliid  a  pefsoii  qualified  to  take  the  eommand  in  an  ex* 
pedition  of  somuoh  impovtance;  and  the  ehalfacteir  of 
Velasquez^  who  had  the  ri^ht  of  nomination^  greatly 
Increased  the  difficulty  of  the  ehoioe.  Though  of  most  as^ 
pitting  ambitiony  and  net  destitute  of  talents  for  gorern*^ 
mentj  he  possessed  neither  sueh  eourage,  nor  suoh  vi- 
gour and  activity  of  mind^  as  to  undertake  in  pelMn  the 
i^onduot  of  tie  arftiament  wbi^h  he  Vas  pi^eparii^.  In 
this  embari^saing  situation^  he  formed  the  (chimerical 
scheme/ not  only  of  thieving  great  exploits  by  a  depu- 
Q^y  but  of  securing  to  himself  the  glory  of  eonquestft 
vrhich  were  to  be  made  bjr  another.  In  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradlctiohs; 
He  was  solicitous  to  Choose  a  commander  of  intrepid  re- 
solution, and  of  superior  abilities,  because  he  knew  these 
to  be  requisite  in  order  to  ensure  success ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  jealousy  natural  to  little  minds^  he 
wished  this  person  to  be  of  a  spirit  so  tame  and  obseqni* 
OU8,  as  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  will.  But  when 
he  came  to  apply  those  idieas  in  forming  an  opinion  oOn^ 
eerning  the  several  officers  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts 
as  worthy  of  being  enti^ust^d  with  the  eommand»  he 
soon  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  suehinoom^ 
patible  qualities  united  in  one  character.  Sue^  as  Were 
distinguished  for  courage  and  talents  were  too  high  spi^ 
rited  to  be  passive  instruments  in  his  hands.  Those  who 
appeared  more  gentle  and  tractable,  were  destitute  of 
Capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge.  This  augmented 
his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He  deliberated  long,  and 
with  mu6h  solicitude,  and  was.  still  wavering  fai  his 
ehoiiie,  when  Amador  de  Lares,  the  ^yal  treasurer  in 
Cuba,  and  Andres  Buero,  his  own  secretary,  the  two 
persons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided^  were  eneeuraged 
by  this  irresolution  to  propose  a  new  candidate,  and  they 
supported  their  recommeudatioQ  with  fuoh  asriduity  lai^ 
voju  Ji  M 


^dtfr^ssf  tlHit  no  less  fi^tally  for  Velasquez  timii  lii^^plty 
Ibr  tbejir  eoas^^  it  piioyed  sueeessf  ul» 

$nU  The  Qim  whom  they  poimtci  out  to  him  wa»Fer- 
laapdD  Cortes.  Ue  wim  bora  at  Medelli%  a  9maB  iowm 
ia  Este^imduray  m  i^e  y^r  «ie  thousand  iom-  hvadred 
aii4  eigb^-flTe,  and  deseended  from  a  family  of  aoUe 
hloodf  h^t  of  Tery  moderate  fortune;  Bei^  originaUy 
^stilled  by  bis  piM^ents  to  the  study  ef  law,  as  the  most 
likely  method  of  battering  his  eoaditionf  he  was  sent 
Mrly  to  the  untversity  of  Salamaneaf  where  be  imbibed 
#ome  tinetitre  of  learning*  But  be  was  soon  disgusted 
^wiih  an  a^^ademle  life^  which  did  i|ot  suit  bis  ardent  and 
wstlesn^geniusf  and  retired  to  MedelUn^  where  he  gave 
iiiinself  up  entirely  to  active  sport^.and  martial  <xer- 
leises.  At  this  period  of  life^  iie  was  so  inqpetuousi  a» 
•Yinrbearii^  and  so  lUssipated^  that  bis  father  was  ^mi 
to  eomply  ^ith  bis  inelinationf  and  send  him  abroad  as 
fill  adrenturer  in  arms.  There  were  in  tbi^  age  tvf 
iMmspieuous  theatres^  on  whieb  sueh  of  t^e  Spanish 
yoitA  as  courted  militaiy  ^lory  might  display  their  rm^ 
Jour ;  one  in  Italy»  under  the  eommand  of  the  Groat 
iCoptaitt  f  the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes  prefer- 
red the  formeTf  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition  firom 
Asmbarking  with  a  reinforoement  of  tro^^  sent  to  Naples* 
Upon  tills  disaj^ptdntment  be  turned  bis  views  towards 
▲merioa^  whither  he  was^  allured  by  the  prospeet  of  the 
advanisages  whieb  be  mig^t  derive  from  the  patronage  of 
4iYwaAo,*  the  governs  of  Hispanipbi,  who  was  bis.  kins- 
3Bian^  When  be  landed  at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thousand 
'flfo  hundred  and  four»  bio  ceoeption  was  ^ueh  as  equaH- 
md  bis  lAost  sanguine  hop^^  and  he  was  en^iloyed  by  the 
'govermup  in  several  henouraUe  and  luerative  statioos.^ 
^T^evd,  bowjeverr  dM  not  satisfy  bi»  ambition  f  and  in 
ihe  year  me  Ihooyand  five  hundred  and  eleven^  be  ob- 
taiiedpermissiMt  to  a6#ompany  Diego  Telasquez  i^  his 
mpedition'to  Cuba.    Jn  this  service  he  distkiguMwd 


eantests  with  Ydasquez^  peeasioned  by  tritkl  eyentil^ 
mwortliy  of  i*ei||eral»raii6e,  be  Viw  at  leiigtb  taken  Mo 
fkTwor^  and  ree^ved  an  aiii|>Ie  eoncessien  of  landft  and 
of  Indiaasy  tbe  reeonipense  usoaOy  bestowed  upon  ad«> 
venturers  in  the  New  WorNL   ' 

Though  CoHet  had  not  hitherto  aet«»d  ih  high  «ottf«' 
iiiWMl,  he  had  disldayed  sneh  ^ualitieft  in  ftet^ral  seenei 
^f  difieuhy  and  danger  as  raised  jMrttM  expe^itfttioif, 
end  tamed  the  eyes  of  his  eo^ntrymen  toward*  hitti^  al 
one  eapabie  of  pei^forming  grtat  things.  The  tufhuleneft 
of  youths  as  soon  as^  he  found  objeeta  aiid  odctq^atioiM 
suited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind^  gradaaliy  subsided^  aiii 
aetiled  into  a  habit  of  regular  indefatigable,  a^tlvi^* 
fTbe  impetuosity  of  his  temper^  when  he  eain^  to  a<!% 
iirMh  his  equals,  insensibly  abated  by  beiog  hept  tlride^ 
restraint^  and  mello\^ed  into  a  eordial  soldierly  franktiess^. 
These  qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm  pradene^ 
fn  concerting  Ids  schemes;  with  perseTering  vigour  iA 
executing  them,  and  with  what  is  peculiar  to  superioi^ 
genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the  eoniidence  and  goreniio^ 
Ihf  minds  of  men.  To  all  which  Were  added  the  infe- 
riour  accomplishments  that  strike  the  vulgar  and  eom* 
mtind  their  respect ;  a  graceftii  person,  a  winning  asw 
peet,  extraordinary  address  in  martial  exercises^  a6d  h 
constitution  of  such  vigour  as  to  be  capaUe  of  enduring 
any  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velasquez  by  his 
two  confidents,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  at  length 
found  what  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain,  a  man  wit& 
talents  for  command,  but  not  an  object  for  Jealousy.  )9'el- 
ther  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined^ 
were  such  that  h6  could  aspire  at  independence^  Ho 
had  reason  to  beKeVe  that  by  his  own  readiness  toDmry 
anaient  animosities  in  oblivioh,  as  wefi  wt  his  libiei^t^ 
fa  eonfibrring  several  recent  fkvours,  he  ha^  alread^ 
gained  the  good  will  of  Cortes^  and^hoped  by  tbis  new 
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find  unexpected  mark  ai  egnMenet,  that  be  might  at* 
^h  him  fo^reyer  to  hfs  interest. 

-$  III*  Cortesji  reeeiyii)g  hig  commjissi|p  uitb  the  warra- 
pst  exprefsip^s  9^  respect  and  gi*atitiide  to  the  govenior« 
iiqm^diatelj  ereeted  his  standard  before  his  pwn  houses 
Wpeared  in  a  military  dress^  $uid  assumed  all  the  enr 
figns  of  hi^  new  djgnity^     Hk  utmost  influence  and  ae- 
piritj  were  exerted  in  persuading  many  of  his  friends  to 
jsngage  in  the  serncei  mid  in  urging  forward  the  preparr 
latiqns  for  the  royage/  All  his  own  funds^  together  wiOi 
what  money  l^e  could  raise  by  mprtgng^ig  his  lands  and 
Ip^iiinsi  were  expanded  in  purchasing  militaiy  stores  and 
prpTJision^  or  in  supplying  the  wants  of  such  of  his  pf- 
^pers  as  were  umJ^I^  to  equip  themselyes  in  a  manner 
Iiuite4  to  fhpir  rank**    Inoffensiye,  and  even  lau4able  m 
this  conduct  was,*  ^is  disappointed  competitors  were  ma* 
Jicipus  enpngh  to  give  it  a  t^urn  to  his  disadvantage.  They 
represented  him  av  aiming  already,r  with  Jittle  disguise, 
at  establishing  an  indeppndpn^  authority  over  his  troops, 
and  endefivoiiring  tp  secure  their  respect  or  loye  \/y  his 
ostentatious  and  interested  liberality.     They  reininded 
Velasquei^  of  his  former  dissentions  with  the  man  in 
^hp|n  he  now  reposed  $o  miich  confidence,  and  fonetold 
th^t  Cortes  would  be  more  apt  to  avail  himself  of  the 
powerjj.  which  the  governor  was  ihoonsiderately  putting 
in  his  hundsjF  to  avenge  past  injuries,  than  to  requite  re- 
cent obligations.    These  insinuations  made  such  impress- 
pion  upon  the  suspicious  mind  of  Velasquez,  (h^t  Cortes 
poon  observed  some  syn^ttoms  of  a  growmg  alienation 
f^  distrust  in  his  bel^aviour,  and  wai^  advised  by  Lares 
apd  Duero,  to  hs^ten  his  departure,  before]  these  should 
beeom^  so  cpnfirmed,  as  to  bjreak  out  with  open  viplence. 
Fully  sensible  of  this  danger,  he  urgpd  fprwaid  hispre^ 
paration?  with  ^ue^  rapidity,  that  he  se^  sail  from  3t 
Jago  de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  Vclas- 
guez  apcpmpanying  him  to  the  shore,  and  taking  leay^ 
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df  him  With  an  apj^anme^  of  perfect  f  rieii<hhip  and 
0«niftdeiicet  tbou^he  bad  secretly  given  it  in  (charge  ta 
tome  of  Cortes'siiDffiterSy  to  keep  a  vratehful  eye  upon 
i»¥ery  part  of  thtifteonimander^s  eoqduot* 
.  --^lY.  Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  small  settle- 
ineEnt  on  the  eame  9ide  of  the  island,  where  he  was  join* 
^d  by  several  adveitftarers,  and  Feceived  a  9U{^y  of  pro- 
visions and  military  storeSf  of  which  his  stock  was  still 
Tory  incomplete.    He  had  hardly  left  St  Jago,  ^hen  tlie 
jealousy  which  bid  been  working  in  the  breast  of  Ve- 
lasquez, grew  so  violent  that  it  was  impossible  to  sup- 
piress  it.     The  armament  ^as  no  longer  under  his  own 
f^ye  and  direction ;  and  he  felt,  that  as  bis  own  power 
over.it  ceased,  that  of  Cortes  would  become  more  ab- 
solnte.      Imagination    now  aggravated  every  cii*cum- 
ftance,  which  had  formerly  excited  suspicion :  the  rivals 
of  Cortes  iudustriously  threw  in  reflections  which  in* 
crea«ed  his  fears  j  ^pd.with  no  less  art  than  malice  they 
trailed  superstition  to  their  aid,  employing  the  predic* 
^oan  of  an  astrologer  in  order  to  complete  the  alarm* 
Air  these,  by  their  united  operation,  produced  the  deslr* 
ed  eflfect,    Velasquez  repented  bitterly  of  his  own  im- 
prudenee,  in  haying  committed  a  trust  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  person  whose  fidelity  appeared  so  doubt- 
ful, and  hastily  despatched  instructions  to  Trinidad,  em- 
powering Verdugo,  the  chief  magistrate  there,  to  deprive 
Portes  of  his  commission.    But  Cortes  had  already  made 
^uch  progress  in  gaining  the  esteeip  and  confidence  of 
his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  equal- 
ly zealous  to  support  his  authority,  he  so<)thed  or  inti- 
ntidated  Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  from 
Trinidad  without  molestation. 

§  V.  From  Trinidad  Cortes  sailed  for  the  Havanna,  in 
jorder  to  raise  more  soldiers,  and  to  complete  the  victu- 
alling of  his  fleet  There  several  persons  of  distinction 
entered  into  the  service,  and  engaged  to  supply  what 
provijpons  were  still  wanting ;  but  as  it  was  necessaiy  to 
aUow  them  some  time  for  performing  w^at  they  had 
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promised,  Telasquez^  sensibto  tkat  he  cmgbt  no  longer  U 
nly  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  do  openly  dkeoverMi  his 
distrust,  nvafled  himself  of  the  ini^al^  whieh  thiB  tUMi-' 
Toidable  delay  afforded,  in  oi»dcr  to  make  one  attei^q>t 
more  to  trrett  the  eommand  out  of  the  hands  of  Cortes. 
He  loudly  eomplained  of  Verdugo's  conduirt,  aeeuang 
him  either  of  childish  faeility,  or  of  'toanifest  treaehery. 
In  suffering  Cortes  to  escape  from  Trinidad.  '  Anxious 
to  g!iard  against  a  second  disappointment,  he  sent  a  per- 
son of  coniidence  to  the  Havanna,  with  peremptory  in* 
Junctions  to  Pedro  Barba^  his  Uontenant-goremorititbat 
colony,  instantly  to  arrest  Cortes,  to  send  him  prisoner 
to  St.  Jago  under  a  strong  guard, 'and  to  co^atermaAd 
the  sailing  of  the  armament  until  he  should  reeeire  fkr- 
ther  orders.  He  wrote  likewise  to  the  principal  offieevv, 
requiring  them  to  assist  Barba  in  executing, what  he  had 
given  hira  in  charge.  But  before  the  arrival  of  kk 
messenger,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  St.  Jago  had  secretly 
conveyed  an  account  of  this  interesting  transaetioo  to 
Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,  a  monk  of  the  same  order, 
who  acted  as  chaplain  to  tl^e  expedition^ 

$  VI.  Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time  U 
take  precautions  for  his  own  safety.  His  first  step  was 
to  find  some  pretext  for  removing  from  the  Havana  Die- 
go dc  Ordaz,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on 
account  of  his  known  attachment  to  Velasquez,  he  could 
not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture.  He  gaye 
him  the  command  of  a  vessel  destined  to  take  on  board 
some  provisions  in  a  small  harbour  beyond  Cape*  Anto- 
nio, and  thus  made  sure  of  his  absence,  without  seem- 
ing to  subpect  his  fidelity.  When  he  vras  gone,  Cortes  no 
longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velasquez  from  his 
troops ;  and  as  officers  and  soldiers  were  equally  impa- 
tient to  set  out  on  an  expedition,  in  preparing  for  which 
mos(.  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortunes,  they  er- 
pressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  that  fllf- 
beral  jealousy,  to  which  ihe  governor  was  about  to  !^<^- 
rifice,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general^  but  all  thdk* 


jHiBgiiiiMi  Mpefl  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one  voice 
they  iotreated  tbat  he  would  not  abamloii  the  important 
statim  to  whiefa  le  had  sueh  a  good  title«  They  eoi^ar- 
ed  him  not  to  deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  fol- 
lowed with  sueh  well-founded  eonfidenee^  and  offer^  tn 
$b0A  the  last  irof  of  th^r  blood  in  niaintaining  his  aa- 
ii^ority.  Cortes  wis  easily  iadaced  to  eom]^y  with  what 
he  himself  so  ardently  desired*  pe  swore  diat  he  would 
never,  desert  soldiers  who  had  given  hfan  suc*h  a  signal 
l^'oof  of  thefr  attaehment^  and  promised  i^stantly  to 
eonduct  them  te  that  rieh  eountry^  whi^h  had  been  so 
long  the  o^eet  of  their  thoughts  and  wishes^  iDhis  deelur 
lotion  was  reeeived  with  transports  olP  military  aptilause* 
aeeompanied  with  tl^reats  and  imprecations  against  aU 
who  shouM  presume  to  oall  in  question  the  Jurisdiction 
af  -dieir  general^  or  to  obstmct  the  execution  of  his  de- 
jdgns. 

§  TIL  Every  thing  was  no^  ready  for  their  departure 
— ^bot  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  the  united 
effi»*t  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Cuba  ^  though  every  setr 
tleffient  had  eontributed  its  quota  of  men  and  provisions  ; 
though  the  governor  had  laid  out  oonsideraUe  sums^  and 
eaeb  adventurer  had  exhausted  his  stoelt,  *or  strained  his 
credit^  the  poverty  of  the  preparations  Vas  such  as  must 
aatoiiish  the  present  agOf  and  bore»  indeed,  no  resemb- 
lance to  an  armament  destined  for  the  conquest  of  a  great 
empire.    The  teet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels ;  the  laif;« 
est  of  a  hundred  tons,  whieh  was  dignified  by  the  name 
of  admiral ;  three  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons,   and  the 
rest  small  open  barliLs.    On  board  of  these  were  six  hua- 
jlred  and  seventeen  men ;  of  which  ftve  hundred  and  eight 
bdonged  to  the  land  service^  and  a  hundred  and  nine 
were  seamen  or  artifieers.  The  soldiers  were  diUded  in- 
to eleven  oompSNOiieSf   aoeording  to  the  numb^  of  Die 
ships ;  to  ea^b  of  wMeh  Gortes  appointed  a  eaptain>  aa4 
eommfted  to  him  ithe  eonmaod  of  the  vessdi  while  at 
sea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  shore.^  As  the  use  of  fire- 

•  See  Note  C 
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arms  among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confitft 
ed  to  a  few  battalions  of  regulariy  disciplined  infimtryi 
only  thirteen  soldiers  were  armed  with  muskets^  thir^* 
iwo  were  crossbow  men»  and  the  rest  had  swoi^s  and 
spears.  Instead  bf  the  usual  defensive  armour,  which 
must  hav^  been  cumbersome  in  a  hot  dimate^  the  sol- 
diers wore  jackets  Viuilted  with  cotton,  which  experience 
had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  ^  sufficient  protection 
against  the  weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  onljr 
sixteen  horses,  ten  small  field  pieces,  and  four  falconets. 

$yiIL  IVith  this  slender  and  ill  proTided  tram  did 
Cortes  set  sail,*  to  make  war  upon  a  monarch  whose  do- 
minions were  more  extensive  than  all  the  kingdoms  sub- 
ject to  the  Spanish  crown.  As  rdigions  enthusiasm  al« 
ways  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  Netr 
World,  and,  by  a  combination  still  more  strange,  united 
with  avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  mi- 
terprises,  a  large  cross  was  displayed  in  their  stondards, 
•with  this  inscription.  Let  ns  fellow  the  cross,  for  nndef 
this  sign  we  shall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  fbUowers  animated 
with  both  these  passions,  that  no  less  eager  to  plunder 
the  opulent  country  whitlier  they  were  bound,  than  zeal- 
ous to  propagate  the  Christian  faith  among  its  inhabit- 
ants, they  set  out,  not  with  the  solieitade  natural  t6 
men  going  upon  dangerous  services,  but  with  that  confi- 
dence  which  arises  from  security  of  success',  and  cer'- 
tainty  of  the  Divine  protection. 

§IX.  As  Coi«tes  had  determined  to  tou^h  at  everf 
place  which  Grijalva  had  visited,  he  steered  directly  to*- 
wards  the  island  of  Cozumel >  there  he  had  the  good  for^ 
tune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had 
been  eight  years  a  prisoner  among  the  Inditetns.  Thfc 
man  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  a  dialect  of  their  lan- 
guage, understood  through  a  large  elEteat  of  country, 
and  possessing  besides  a  considerable  share  •f  prudence 
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Bpd  sagaeity,  proved  extJreaiely  useful  as  an  inteTpreter, 
From  Coraunely  Cortes  proceeded  to  the  river  of  Tabasco^ 
in  ho|ie8  of  a  r«cq>ttoii  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met 
with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the  same  abundanee ; 
but  the  disposition  of  the  natiyes,  from  some  unknonni 
eause^  was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavoars 
to  eoBciliate  their  good  will>  be  was  constrained  to  have 
reeourse  to  yiolenoe.  ThQugh  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
iFere  numerous^  and  advanced  with  extraordinary  con- 
rage^  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter^  in  several 
frareeessive  actions.  The  loss  which  they  sustained,  and 
still  more  the  astonishment  and  terror  excited  by  tha 
destructive  effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  f^* 
pearance  of  the  horses,  humbled  their  fierce  spirits,  and 
induced  them  to  sue  for  peace.  They  acknowledged  the 
kiog  of  Castile  as  their  sovereign,  and  granted  Cortes  a 
Mipplly  of  jMrovisioos,  with  a  present  of  cotton  garments^ 
pome  gold,  and  twen^  female  slaves.'^' 

$  1^.  Cortes  continued  his  course  to  the  westward,  keep* 
ing  a^  near  the  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  observe  the 
country  I  but  could  discover  no  proper  place  for  landings 
until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  As  he  entered 
this  harbour,  a  large  canoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom 
weve  two  who  seemed  to  be  persons  of  distinction,  ap- 
proached  his  ship  with  signs  of  peace  and  amity.  They 
eam.e  on  board  without  fear  or  distrust,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  but  in  a  language  al- 
together unknown  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmost 
perplexity  and  distress,  at  an  event  of  which  he  instantr 
fy  foresaw  all  the  consequeuees,  and  already  felt^the 
hesitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he  should  carry 
W  the  great  schemes  which  he  meditated,  if,  in  hia 
transactions  with  the  natives,  he  must  depend  entirely 
upon  such  an  imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural 
Bdode  of  communication,  as  the  use  of  signs.  But  he 
Ad  not  remain  long  in  14s  embarrassing.  situa;ttdn :   a 

-•See  Note  CI. 
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fortimate  accident  exMeated  him^  wlieii  hia  own  sagaei^ 
ty  eould  have  contributed  little  toirarda  lus  rdief.  One 
of  the  female  slaT^s,  whom  he  had  teeeived  from  the 
eaziqi^e  of  Tabasco,  happened  to  be  present  at  the  first 
interview  between  Cortes  and  his  new  gnests.  She  per- 
ceived his  distress,  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  Agidlar  ; 
and  as  she  perfectly  understood  the  Mexican  langnagCf 
she  explained  what  they  had  said  in  the  Yucatan  tongaCf 
with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted.  This  woman^  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  wborniakes 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history  of  the  New  IForUU 
where  great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  small 
causes  and  inconsiderable  instruments,  was  bom  in  one 
of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Having  been 
sold  as  a  slave  in  the  eariy  part  of  her  life,  after  a  fa^ 
riety  of  adventures  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  TUhm- 
cans,  and  had  resided  long  enough  aihong  them  to  ac- 
quire their  language,  without  loosing  the  use  of  her  owb. 
Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  trouUesome  to  converse 
by  the  intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cortes 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  having  discovered  this  meth* 
od  of  carrying  on  some  intercourse  with  the  peo[^e  of  a 
country  into  wliich  he,  was  determined  to  penetrate,  that 
in  the  transports  of  his  joy  he  considered  It  as  a  viabk 
interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favour. 

$XL  He  now  learned,  that  the  two  persons  vi^hom  he 
had  received  on  board  of  his  ship  were  deputies  from 
Teutile  and  Filpatoe,  two  officers  entri^sted  ^vith  the  go- 
vernment of  that  province,  by  a  great  monaroh#  whom 
they  called  Montezuma ;  and  that  they  were  sent  to  in- 
quire what  his  intentions  were  in  visiting  their  cmtst, 
and  to  offer  him  what  assistance  he  might  need,*  in  order 
to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes,  struck  vriththe  appear- 
ance of  those  people,  as  weU  as  the  tenor  of  the  mes- 
sage, assured  tliem,  in  respeetful  temis,  that  he  ap- 
proached their  country  with  most  friendly  sentiments^ 
and  came  to  propose  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  their  prhiee  and  Us  kingdom^  whicb  he  would 
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iinbld  mfffe  pMff  in  persoB^  to  the  goTernor  and  the 
general*  Next  morniogy  ivithout  waitMig  for  any  an- 
awer,  he  laJided  his  troops,  his  horses,  and  artillery; 
and  baTbg  ehosen  proper  ground,  began  to  erect  huts 
tor  his.  men,  and  to  fortify  his  eamp.  llie  natives,  in- 
at«ad  of  oiq[»esiBg  the  entranee  of  those  fatal  guests  in« 
to  theif  eo^ntry,  assisted  them  in  all  their  operations, 
with  aii  alacrity  of  wbieh  they  had  ere  long  good  reason 
to  rep^t* 

$Xn.   Next  day  Teotile  and  IHlpatoe  entered  the 
i^andsh  eaiiq^  with  a  ntunerons  retinue,  and  Cortes  eon* 
aiderittg  them  as  the  ministers  of  a  great  monarch,  en- 
titled to  a  degree  of  attention  Tery  different  from  that 
which  the  Spaniards  were  aeeustomed  to  pay  to  thepettr 
•aziques,  with  whom  they  had  intercourse  in  the  isles^  re- 
•eiTed  them  with  much  formal  ceremony.    He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlo^.  o/ 
Aufltria,  kiogof  Castile,  the  greatest  monarch  of  I'.o 
East,  and  was  intrusted  with  propositions  of  such  mo- 
ment, that  he  eouhl  impart  them  to  none  but  the  em- 
peror Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore  required  them 
to  conduct  him,  without  loss  of  time,  into  the  presence 
of  their  master.    The  Mexican  officers  could  not  con- 
eeal  their  uneasiness  at  a  request,  which  they  knew 
would  be  disagreeable,  and  which  they  foresaw  might 
prove  extremely  embarrassing  to  their  sovereign,  whose 
mind  had  been  filled  with  many  disquieting  apprehensions, 
ever  sini^  the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on 
his  eoast^     But  before  they  attempted  to  dissuade  Cor- 
tes f  ron^  insisting  on  this  demand,  they  endeavoured  to 
eonciliate  his  good  will,  by  entreating  him  to  accept  of 
eertain  present^,  which,^as  humble  slaves  of  Montezuma, 
they  laid  at  his,feet«    They,  were  introduced  with  great 
panide^  and  consisted  of  Une  cotton  cloth,  of  plumes  of 
various  e<dours,  and  of,  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  to 
a  considerable  value ;  the  workmanship  of  which  i4>pear- 
ed  to  be^as  curious  as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  dis* 
play  of  thes^  produced  an  effeot  veiy  different  from  what. 
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the  Mexieans  intended.    Instead  of  satisfying^  it  hiereas^ 
ed  the  avidi^  of  the  Spaniardny  and  rendered  Aem  n* 
eager  and  impatient  to  beeome  masters  of  a  eonntry 
Vfhieh  abounded  with  sueh  preeious  prodnetionsy  that 
Cortes  eould  hardly  listen  with  patience  to  the  argionents 
MrUeh  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  em^oyed  to  distaade  hint 
from  Tisiting  the  capital^  and  in  a  haughty  determined 
tone  he  insisted  on  his  demand,  of  being  admitted  to  • 
p^sonal  audienee  of  their  sovereign.    During  this  in-' 
tervieWf  some  painters,   in  the  train  of  the  Mexioaii 
(Chiefs,  had  been  diligently  employed  in  delineating,  upon 
white  cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  sltips,  the  horses,  tli#^ 
artillery,  the  soldiers,  and  whatever  else  attracted  their 
eyes,  as  singular*    When  Cortes  observed  this,  and  was 
intbrmed  that  these  pictures  were  to  h%  sent  to  Mont^ 
2uma,  in  order  to  convey  to.him  a  more  lively  idea  af 
the  strange  and  wonderful  objects  now  presented  to  their 
view,  than  any  words  eould  communicate,   he  res<rfved 
to  render  the  representation  still  more  animated  and  in- 
teresting, by  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  as  might-  give 
both  them  and  their  monarch  an  awful  impression  of  th» 
extraordinary  prowess  of  his  followers,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  their  arms.     The  trumpets,  by  his  order, 
sounded  an  alarm ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  fbnned   in 
order  <tf  battle,  the  infantry  performed  such  martial  ex- 
ercises as  were  best  suited  to  display  the  eflbet  of  their 
different  weapons ;  the  horse,  in  various  evolutions,  gave 
i  specimen  of  their  agility  and  strength ;  the  artillery, 
pointed  towards  the  thick:  woods  which  surrounded  the 
camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among  tlie 
the  trees.     The  Mexicans  looked  on  vrith  that  silent 
amazement  which  is  natural  when  the  nfind  is  struck 
with  ol^eots,  which  are  both  awful  and  above  its  com- 
prehension.   But,  at  the  explosion  of  the  oanaon,  ma- 
ny of  them  fled,  some  fell  to  the 'ground,  and  all  were 
so  much  confounded  at  the  sight  of  men  whose  power  so 
nearly  resembled  that  of  the  gods,  that  Cortes  found  it 
difficult  to  compose  and  re-assure  them.     The  painters 
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bad  now  many  new  olijects  on  which  to  exer<^e  theit 
mrtf  and  Ihoy  put  their  fancy  on  the  gtreteh  in  order  to 
invent  figures  and  fiymboU  to  represent  the  extraordina* 
ry  things  whieh  they  hart  seen* 

$  XHL   Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to 
Montezuma  with  those  ptotares^  and  a  full  acoount  of 
every  thing  that  had  passed  sinee  the  arrival  of  tlH> 
Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes  sent  a  present  of  .sonio 
European  enriosities  to  Monteznmat  whtoh,  thongli  of 
no  great  value,  he  believed  would  be  acceptible  on  ae^ 
count  of  their  novelty.    The  Mexiean  monarehs,  in  or* 
dcr  to  obt^n  early  information  of  every  oconrrenee  in 
all  the  corners  of  their  extensive  empire,  had  introduced 
a  refinement  in  police,  unknown  at  that  time,  in  Europe. 
They  had  couriers  posted  at  proper  stations,   along  the 
principal  roads  ;  and  as  these  were  trained  to  agility  by 
a  regular  education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moder* 
at6  distances,  they  conveyed  intelligence  with  surprising 
rapidity*    Though  the  capital  in  whieh  Montezuma  re- 
sided was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Ju- 
an  «de  Ulua,  Cortes's  preseots  were  carried  thither,  and 
an  -answer  to  his  demands  was  received  in  few  days.  Tho 
same  ofiicers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with  tlie  Span* 
iards  were  employed  to  deliver  this  answer  ^  but  as  they 
knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of  their  master 
was  to  all  the  schemes  and  wished  of  the  Spanish  com* 
mander,  they  would  not  venture  to  make  it  known  until 
they  had  previously  endeavoured  to  sooth  and  mollify 
him.    For  this  purpose^  they  renewed  their  negotiation, 
by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians  loaded  With 
presents  sent  to  him  by  Montezuma.   The  magnificence 
of  these  was  such  as  became  a  great  monarch,  and  far 
exceeded  any  idea  whieh  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto 
formed  of  his  wealth.    They  were  placed  on  mats  spread 
on  the  ground,  in  such  order,  as  shewed  them  to  the 
greatest  advantage.   Cortes  and  his  officers  viewed,  with 
admiration,  the  various  manufactures  of  the  country^ 
cotton  stuffs  so  fine,  and  of  such  delicate  texture,  as  to 
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rsesemUt  silk ;  pictures  of  ammalfl^  trees,  ud  oOer  i 
tu^  €)>jeet8,  fiirmed  witk  feathers  of  difl^rent  oolours, 
Asposed  and  miii^ed  with  sueh  dull  and  elegance,  as  to 
rival  the  wotkB  of  the  pencil  in  trath  and  beairtj  of  iin-* 
i(ation.    But  what  chiefly  attracted  their  eyes,  were  two 
large  {dates  of  a  circular  form,  one  of  massire  gold  re- 
presenting tiie  sun,  the  other  of  silrer,  an  emblem  of 
the  moon.^     These  wwe  accompanied  with  bracelets, 
eolhrs,  rings,  and  other  trinkets  of  gold  ;  and  that  noth* 
ing  might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards  a 
complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  with  some 
boxes  filled  with  pearis,  precious  stones,  and.gnuns  of 
gold  unwrougfat,  as  they  had  been  found  in  die  minea  or 
rivers.    Cortes  received  aU  these  with  an  appearance  of 
profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  they  were 
bestow^.      But  when  the  Mexicans,  presumfaig  upon 
this,' informed  him,  that  their  master,  though  he  de^r- 
ed  him  to  accept  of  what  he  had  sent  as  a  token  of  re^ 
gard  for  that  monarch  whom  Cortes  represcntedj  would 
not  give  his  eons^t  that  foreign  troops  should  approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,  or  even  allow  them  to  ci^ntinue  lon- 
ger in  his  dominions.  The  Spanish  general  declared,  in 
a  manner  more  resolute  and  peremptory  than  formerly, 
that  he  must  insist  on  his  first  demand,  as  he  could  not, 
without  dishonour,  return  to  his  own  eountiy,  until  ho 
was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  be 
was  appointed  to  visit  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  The 
Mexicans,  astonished  at  seeing  any  man  dare  to  oppose 
that  wUl,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  consider  as  su- 
preme and  irresistible,  yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their 
country  into  an  open  rapture  with  such  formidable  ene* 
mies  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promise,  that  he  would  not 
move  from  his  present  camp,  until  the  return  of  a  mes- 
sej^er,  whom  they  sent  to  Montezuma  for  farther  in- 
structioAs. 

$  XIV.  The  firmness  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to 
his  original  proposal,  should  natundly  hav^  brought  (be 
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negotiatfon  between  him  and  Montezuma  to  a  f^^&iy  is* 
Bue^  as  it  seemed  to  leave  Uie  Mexican  monarch  no 
ehoice^  bat  ekher  to  reeeive  him  iritii  eonlMen<»  as  a 
friend^  or  to  o^^se  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  lat« 
ter  was  what  might  have  been  expeeted  from  a^  haughty 
prinee  in  possession  of  extensive  power*  .  The  Mexicaa 
empire^  at  this  period,  was  at  a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  whieh 
no  soeiety  ever  attained  in  so  short  a  period.  Tliough  it 
had  subsisted,  aeeording  to  their  own  traditionst  only  a 
hun^^  and  thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territories  stretehiagr  with 
some  small  interruption,  above  five  hundred  leagaes^from 
east  to  west,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from,  nocdi  to 
souths  comprehending  provinees  not  inferiour  in  fertili- 
ty, population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid  zone. 
The  people  were  warlike  and  entei^nsing,  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  unbounded,  and  his  revenues  eonsidera- 
Ue.  If,  with  the  forces  which  noight  have  been  sudden* 
ly  assembled  in  such  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen 
upon  the  Spaniswds  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unheal* 
thy  coast,  unsupported  by  any  ally,  viithout  a  {dace  of 
retreat,  and  destitute  of  provisions^  it  seems  to  be  im* 
possible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  superior 
discipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have  stood  the  shock, 
and  they  must  either  have  perished  in  such  an  uncial 
contest,  or  have  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

$Xy*  As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to 
take,  this  spirited  part,  his  own  dispositions  were  snch 
as  seemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all  the  prip- 
oes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican  sceptre,  he  was  the 
most  haughty,  the  most  violent,  and  the  most  impatient 
of  controul.  His  sidijects  looked  up  to  him  with  awe, 
and  his  enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed 
witb  unexampled  rigonr,  but  they  were  inq^ressed  with 
such  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as  commanded  their  re- 
spect I  and  by  many  victories  over  the  latter,  he  had 
Vfreaid  fiir  the  dread  of  his  arms,  and,>ad  added  ser^ral 
considerable  provinces  to  his  dominions.     But  thougb 
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his  talei^  migbt  be  sttited  to  flie  transactioas  of  a  state 
M  imperfectly  polklued  as  the  Mexieaa  empire,  and  sof- 
flcient  to  conduet  them  i^hiie  in  their  aeeustouedcourM^ 
they  irere  altogether  inadequate  to  a  conjunoture  «o  ex- 
tra^ordiiiary,  aad  did  net  qualify  him  either  to  judge  with 
tiie  dis^mmenty.or  to  aet  with  thedeeisioo>  requiBite  ia 
l^h  trying  emei^nce. 

$XVL  From  die  tnonmnt  that  the  Spaniards  appeared 
ta  his  eoast,  he  diseotered  symptoms  of  timidity  and 
embarrassment.  Instead  of  taking  sueh  resolutions  as 
the  conseiousness  of  bis  own  power,  or  the  memory  of 
his  former  exploits,  might  hare  inspired,  he  deliberat- 
ed with  an  anxiety  and  hesitation  which  did  not  eseape 
the  notiee  of  his  meanest  eourtiers*  The  perplexity  and 
diseomposure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this  ooeauottf 
as  well  as  the  general  dismay  of  his.  subjeets>  were  not 
owing  wholly  to  the  impression  whi^  the  Spaniards  had 
made  by  tiie  novelty  of  their  appearanee  and  the  teiaror 
of  their  arms.  Its  origin  msny  be  traeed  up  to  a  nM>r« 
rismote  souree.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  belieTo 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  Spanish  historian^  ai-* 
most  universal  among  the  Americans,  that  some  dread* 
fttl  calamity  was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a 
race  of  formidaUle  invaders  who  should  come  from  re* 
gions  towards  the  rising  sun,  to  over-run  and  desolate 
their  country.  Whether  this  disquieting  apprehenaion 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  some  natural  calamity  ^^rh&eh 
had  afl9icted  that  part  df  the.  globe,  and  impressed  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  with  superstitious  fears  and 
forebodings,  or  whether  it  Was  an  imagination  aeelden* 
tally  suggested  by  the  astonishment  which  the  first  sight 
of  a  new  race  of  men  occasioned,  it  is  impossible  to  deter* 
mine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more  prone  to  snper- 
stition  than  any  people  in  the  New  World,  they  we** 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  a{^earanee  of  the  Spaiiial*d% 
whom  their  credulity  instantly  represented  as  the  inatn^ 
meat  destined  to  bring  about  this  fatal  revol^ion  wUofa 
they  dreaded.    Under  those  ciroumatanecst  it  eeasea  to 


be  hieredible  tbat  a  faandfat  of  adtenturerr  AwU  alarm' 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire  and  all  hi»  vuljeeti. 

$  XYU.  Netwithstauding  the  inflaenee  of  thid  impres* 
sioOy  i;vhen  the  messenger  arrWed  from  the  StMinisli 
eamp  irith  an  aceount  that  the  leader  of  the  strangers^ 
adhering  to  his  original  demand,  refused  t^  obey  the  or- 
der enjoining  him  to  leave  the  countt7,  Montezuma  as- 
sumed some  degree  of  resolution,  and,  in  a  transport  ojf 
rage  natliral  to  a  fieree  prince  unaccustomed  to  meet 
irith  any  opposition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  saeriffee 
those  presumptuotis  men  to  his  gods.  But  his  doubts  and 
fears  quickly  returned^  and  instead  of  issuing  orders  to 
carry  his  threats  into  execution,  he  again  called  hik  min- 
isters to  confer  and  offer  their  adyiee;  Feeble  and  tern* 
porising  measures  will  always  be  the  result  when  menf 
assemble  to  deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  oughi 
to  aet.  Tht  Mexican  counsellors  took  no  eifectual  mea* 
sure  for  expelling  such  trouUesome  intruders,  and  wer^ 
satisfied  with  issuing  a  more  positive  injunction,  require 
ing  them  to  leave  the  country ;  but  this  they  preposter- 
ously accompanied  with  a  present  of  such  valuer  as  prov- 
ed a  fresh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

$  XYin,  Meanwhile,  the'  Spaniards  wore  not  without 
solicitude^  or  a  variety  of  sentiments,  in  deliberating 
concerning  their  own  future  conduct.  iFroin  What  th^ 
had  already  seen,  many  of  them  formed  such  extrava-^ 
gant  ideas  concerning  the  opulence  of  the  country,  tha^ 
despising  danger  or  hardships,  when  they  had  in  view 
treasures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhaustible,  they  were 
eager  to  attempt  the  conquest.  Others^  estimating  the 
power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  its  wealth,  and  enn- 
Inerating  the  various  proofs  which  bad  occurred  of  its 
being  under  a  well  regulated  administration,  contended, 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  wildest  phrenzy  to  attacli: 
%uch  a  state  with  a  Small  body  of  men^  in  want  of  pro« 
Visions^  unconnected  with  any  ally^  and  already  enfeebl- 
tsd  by  the  diseases  peculiar  t#the  climate,  and  the  loss 
<if  several  of  their  number*  Cortes  scfi^f  iq^bliided 
vox*  I.  6i 
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the  adTMates  for  bold  measures^  and  cherished  their  ro- 
mantic hopess  as  such  ideas  corresponded  with  his  own^ 
and  favoured  the  execution  of  the  schemes  which  he 
had  formed.  From  the  time  that  the  suspicions  of  Ye- 
lasquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  attempts  to 
deprive  him  of  the  commandy  Cortes  saw  the  neoessitj 
of  dissolving  a  connexion  which  would  obstruct  and  em- 
barrass all  his  operations^  and  watched  for  a  proper  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  a  final  rapture  with  him..  Hav- 
ing this  in  view^  he  had  laboured  by  every  art  to  secure 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  soldiers.  With  his  abili- 
ties for  command,  it  was  easy  to  gain  ihtir  esteem ;  amd 
hif  followers  were  quickly  satisfied  that  they  might  re- 
'fyf  with  perfect  confidence^  on  the  conduct  and  courage 
of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  acquire 
their  affection.  Among  adventurers*  nearly  of  the  same 
rankf  and  serving  at  their  own  expense,  the  dignity  of 
eommand  did  not  elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with 
those  who  acted  under  him.  Cortes  availed  himself  of 
this  freedom  of  intercourse,  to  insinuate  himself  into 
their  favour,  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well-timed 
acts  of  liberality  to  some,  by  inspiring  all  with  vast 
hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade  privately  with  the 
natives,*  he  attached  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  se 
firmly  t^  himself,  that  they  almost  forgot  that  the  ar- 
mament had  been  fitted  out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

$X1X.  During  those  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with 
the  {Hresent  from  Montezuma,  and,  together  with  it,  de- 
livered the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch  to  depart  in- 
stantly out  of  his  dominions  ;  and  when  Cortes,  instead 
tf  eomplying,  renewed  his  request  of  an  audience,  the 
Mexican  turned  from  him  abruptly^  and  quitted  the 
eamp  with  looks  and  gestures  which  strongly  expressed 
his  surprise  and  resentment.  Next  morning  none  of  the 
natives,  who  used  to  frequent  the  camp  In  great  num- 
bers, in  order  to  bwter  ^ifth  the  soldiers,  and  to  WMff 
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in  provisions^  appeared.  All  friendly  eorrespondenee 
seemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and  it  was  expeeted  every 
moment  that  hostilities  would  commenee.  This^  though 
an  event  that  might  liave  been  foreseen^  occasioned  a 
sudden  consternlation  among  the  Spaniards^  which  em- 
boldened the  adherents  of  Velasquez  not  only  to  mur-fe, 
mur  and  cabal  against  their  general^  but  to  i^point  one  ' 
of  their  number  to  remonstrate  openly  against^  iis-  im- 
prudence in  attempting  the  conquest  of  a  imighty  empire 
with  such  inadequate  force,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Cuba,  in  order  io  refit  the  fleet  and  aug- 
ment the  army.  Biego  de  O^daz,  one  of  his  principal 
officers,  whom  the  malcontents  chai^d  with  this  com- 
mission, delivered  it  with  a  soldierly  freedom  and  blunt- 
ness,  assuring  Cortes  that  he  spoke  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  army.  He  listened  to  this  remonstrance  with- 
out any  appearance  of  emotion,  and  as  he  well  knew  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  his  soldiers,  and  foresaw  how  they 
would  receive  a  proposition  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  splen- 
did hopes  and  schemes  which  they  had  been  forming  with 
such  complacency,  he  carried  his  dissimulation  so  far  as 
to  seem  to  relinquish  his  own  mea^^ures  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  Ordaz,  and  issued  orders  that  the 
army  should  be  in  readiness  next  day  to  re-embark  for 
Cuba.  As  toon  as  this  was  known,  the  disappointed  ad- 
venturers exclaimed  and  threatenoi  |  the  emissaries  of 
Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  inflamed  their  rage ;  the 
ferment  became  general ;  the  whole  camp  was  almost  in 
open  mutiny,  all  demanding  with  eagerness  to  see  their 
commander.  Cortes  was  not  slow  in  appearing ;  when^ 
with  one  voice,  oflicers  and  soldiers  expressed  their  as- 
tonishment and  indignation  at  the  orders  which  they  had 
received.  It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  CastUian 
courage,  to  be  daunted  at  the  first  aspect  of  danger,  a^d 
infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared.  For  their 
parts,  they  were  determined  not  to  relinquish  an  enter- 
prise, that  had  hitherto  been  successful,  and  which  tended 
so  visibly  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  troe  religion^  ar^ 
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to  adnwd  tlie  gkty  aad  intereflC  of  their  eontttry.  Ha^ 
pgr  under  bis  comBiiiiid»  they  would  follow  him  with  ala- 
crity through  e?ei*j  dauger*  in  que^t  of  those  setUemoDt^ 
and  trea^uvet  which  he  had  so  long  held  out  to  theM> 
.view ;  but  if  he  chose  rather  to  return  to  Cuba*  and 
tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  distinction  and  opulence 
to  an  envious  riralf  they  would  instantly  choose  another 
general  to  eoadoct  them  in  that  path  of  glory^  which  he 
had  not  spirit  to  enter. 

Cortesi  deliglitcd  with  their  ardour^  took  no  offence 
$X  the  boldness  with  whieh  it  was  uttered.     The  senti- 
ments wtere  wfant  he  himself  bad  insjMred,  and  the  warmtli 
.or  expression  satisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbib- 
0d  them  thoroughly,    He.aSeeted,  howe?ert  to  be  sur- 
prised at  what  lie  heardy   declaring  that  his  orders  to 
l^repare  for  embarking  were  issued  from  a  persuasioQ 
that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  trpops ;  thati  from  dofer- 
onee  to  what  be  had  been  informed  was  their  inclination* 
he  had  saerifieed  his  own  prirate  opinion,   which  was 
ftrmly  bent  on  establishingt  immediately,  a  settlement  on 
the  sea-coastf  and  then  on  endeavouring  to  penetf*ate  in- 
to the  interiour  part  of  the  country  ;  that  now  he  was 
convinoed  of  his  errour  ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  they 
.wiere  animated  with  the  generous  spirit  which  breathed 
in  tftrj  true  Spaniard,  he  would  resume^^  with  fresh 
ardouri  his  original  ofan   of  operation,  and  doubted  not 
to  eonduot  tben^  in  the  career  of  victory^  to  such  inde? 
]penident  fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.    Upon  this  de- 
^aratiotti  shouto  of  applause  testified  the  excess  of  their 
joy.    The  measure  seemed  to  be  taken  with  unanimous 
consent ;  such  as  secretly  condemned  it  being  obliged  to 
join  in  the  acclamations,  partly  to  conceal  theif  disaf- 
^tion  from  their  general^  and  partly  to  avoid  the  im- 
putation (|f  cowardice  from  their  fellow-soldiers. 

$  XX.  Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to  rct 
^ect,  Cortes  set  about  carrying  bi^  design  into  execu* 
tion.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a  colony^  he  as? 
'Vfmbled  the  principal  persras  in  hii  umj$  AUd  iff  thei( 
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vofflrage  eketed  a  council  and  magistrates  m  whom  tb» 
goveroment  was  to  be  vested/  As  men  naturally  trans* 
plant  the  institutions  and  forms  of  the  mother  country 
into  their  nevr  settlements^  this  was  framed  upon  the 
model  of  a  Spanish  corporation.  The  magistrates  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  names  and  ensigns  of  office^ 
and  were  to  exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction;  All  the  per- 
sims  chosen  were  ifeiost  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the 
instroment  of  their  election  was  framed  in  the  king's 
name,  without  a^  mention  of  their  dependence  on  Ye- 
lasquesu  The  two  principles  of  avarice  and  entbusiasmy 
which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises 
in  the  New  World,  seem  to  have  concurred  in  suggesting 
the  name  which  Cortes  bestowed  on  his  infant  settlement. 
He  called  it^  The  rich  taum  cf  the  true  Cross.* 

$  XXI.  The  first  meeting  of  the  new  council  was  dis^ 
tinguished  by  a  transaction  of  great  moment.  As  soon 
as  it  assembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave  to  enter ;  and 
approaching  with  many  mari^s  of  profound  respect,  which 
added  dignity  to  the  tribunal,  and  set  an  example  of  re- 
Tcrenee  for  its  authority,  he  began  a  long  hiurangue,  in 
which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms  extremely  flatter* 
ing  to  the  persons  just  entering  upon  their  new  fum^tiouj^ 
lie  observed,  that  as  the  supreme  juriadietion  oyer  the 
colony  which  they  had  planted  was  now  vested  in  this 
courts  he  considered  them  as  clothed  with  the  autho- 
rity and  representing  the  person  of  their  sovereign; 
accordingly,  that  he  would  communicate  to  them  what  he 
deemed  essential  to  the  public  safety,  with  the  same  du- 
tiful fidelity  as  if  he  were  addressing  his  royal  master  j 
that  the  security  of  a  colony  settled  in  a  great  empire^ 
whose  sovereign  had  already  discovered  his  hostile  in- 
tentions, depended  upon  arms,  and  the  efficacy  of  these 
upon  the  subordination  and  discipline  preserved  among 
the  troops ;  that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  front 
a  commission  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  as 
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that  had  been  long  since  revoked,  tlie  lawfalness  of  his 
jurisdiction  might  well  be  questioned  ;  that  he  might  be 
thought  to  act  upon  a  defective,  or  even  a  dubious  tide; 
nor  could  they  trust  an  army  which  might  dispute  the 
•powers  of  its  general,  at  a  juncture  when  it  ought  im- 
plicitly to  obey  his  orders  ;  that,  moved  by  these  const- 
derations,  he  now  resigned  all  his  authority  to  them, 
that  they,  having  both  right  to  choose,  and  power  to 
confer  full  jurisdiction  might  appoint  one,  in  the  fcing*8 
name,  to  command  the  army  in  its  future  operationa  j 
and  as  for  hi?  own  part,  such  was  his  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would  most 
cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  t^e  same  hand  that  laid 
down  the  generaPs  truncheon,  and  convince  his  feUow- 
soldiers,  that  though  accustomed  to  command,  he  had 
not  forgotten  how  to  obey.  Having  finished  his  discourse^ 
he  laid  the  commission  from  Velasquez  upon  the  table, 
and  after  kissing  his  trunoheon,  delivered  it  to  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  withdrew. 

$XXII.  The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not 
loDgy  as  Cortes  had  coue^rted  this  imports^nt  m^ure 
with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared  the  other  members 
Vith  great  address,  for  the  part  which  he  wshed  them 
to  take,  nis  resignation  was  accepted;  and  as  the  un- 
interrupted tenor  of  their  prosperity  under  his  conduct 
afforded  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  his  abilities  for 
command,  they,  by  their  unanimous  sufi^rage,  elected 
him  chief  justice  of  the  colony,  and  captain  general  of 
its  army,  and  appointed  his  commission  to  be  made  out 
In  the  king's  name  with  most  ample  powers,  which 
were  to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleasure  should 
be  farther  known.  That  this  deed  might  not  be  deemed 
the  machination  of  a  junto,  the  council  called  together 
the  troops,  and  acquainted  them  with  what  had  been  re- 
solved. The  soldiers,  with  eager  applause,  ratified  the 
choice  which  the  council  had  made ;  the  air  resounded 
with  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  shed  their 
{^lood  in  support  of  his  autborityt 
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§  XXni*  Cortes  haTiog  now  brought  his  intiigaes  to 
the  desired  issue,  and  shaken  oJT  his  mortifying  depend- 
ence on  the  governor  of  Cuba^  accepted  of  the  commis- 
sion,  which  vested  in  him  supreme  jurisdiction,  civil  as. 
well  as  military,  over  the  colony,  vrlth  many  professions 
of  respect  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army. 
Together  with  his  new  command,  he  assumed  greater 
dignity,  and  began  to  exercise  more  extensive  powers, 
f^ormerly  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a 
subject ;  now  he  acted  as  the  representative  of  his  sov-^ 
ereign.  The  adherents  of  Velasquez,  fully  aware  of 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  the  situatioa 
of  Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue  silent  and  passive 
spectators  of  his  actions.  They  exclaimed  openly  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  illegal,  and  against 
those  of  the  army  as  mutinous.  Cortes,  instantly  per* 
eeiving  the  necessitj  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  such 
seditious  discourse  by  some  vigorous  measure,  arrested 
Orda2,  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  the  ringleaders 
of  this  fiiction,  and  sent  them  prisoners  aboard  the  fleets 
loaded  with  chains.  Their  dependants,  astonished  and 
overawed,  remained  quiet ;  and  Cortes,  more  desirous 
to  reclaim  than  to  punish  his  prisoners,  who  were  offi« 
eers  of  great  merit,  courted  their  friendship  with  such  as- 
siduity and  address,  that  the  reconciliation  was  perfect- 
ly cordial ;  and,  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  neither 
their  connexion  with  the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the  me- 
mory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated^ 
tempted  them  to  swerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to 
his  interest.  In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotiatioa^  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  which  decided  with  respect  to 
his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much  of  his 
success  to  the  Mexican  gold,  which  he  distributed  with 
a  liberal  hand  both  among  his  friends  and  opponents. 

^XXIV.  Cortes^  having  thus  gendered  the  unkm  be-« 
tween  himself  and  his  army  indissoluble,  by  engaging  it 
to  join  him  in  disclaiming  any  dependence  on  the  gover- 
nor of  Cuba^  and  in  repeated  acts  of  disobedienoe  to 
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bis  antliorityf  thonght  he  migbt  now  ventare  to  qtut  Oe 
oainp  in  which  he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  admnee 
into  the  country.  To  this  he  was  eneoavaged  by  an 
erent  no  less  fortunate  than  seasonable.  Some  Indians 
fcaving  iq>proached  his  oamp  in  a  mysterious  manner^ 
were  introduced  into  Us  presence.  He  fonnd  that  tfaejy^ 
were  sent  with  a  prefer  of  friendship  from  the  easiqne 
of  Zempoalla,  a  considerable  town  at  no  great  distonee  ; 
and  from  their  answers  to  a  Yariety  of  questions  whieli 
be  put  to  them,  according  to  his  usual  practice  in  erery 
iiilenriew  with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  gatiiered^ 
that  their  master,  though  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire, 
was  impatient  of  the  yol^e,  and  filled  with  such  dread 
and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing  eould  be  more 
acceptable  to  him  than  any  propeot  of  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  under  which  he  groaned.  On  hearing  this, 
a  ray  of ^  light  and  hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cor- 
tes. He  saw  that  the  great  empire,  which  he  intended 
to  attack,  was  neither  perfectly  united,  nor  its  soYereign 
troiTersally  beloved.  He  concluded,  that  the  causes  of 
disaffection  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province,  but 
that  in  other  comers  there  must  be  malcontents,  so  wea. 
Tf  of  subjection,  or  so  desirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready 
to  follow  the  standa^d  of  any  protector.  Full  of  those 
ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  schemey  that  time, 
and  more  perfect  information  concerning  the  state  of  t&e 
country,  enabled  him  to  mature,  he  gave  a  most  gracious 
reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and  promised  soon  to  vis- 
it their  cazique. 

§ixv.  In  order  to  perform  this  promise,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already  fixej 
for  his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he  had  employed 
to  survey  the  coast,  having  discovered  a  village  named 
Quiabislan,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  whicfa^ 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,'  and  eommo- 
diousness  of  the  harbour,  seemed  to  be  a  mo^  proper 
station  for  a  settlement  than  that  where  he  was  encamp-* 
ed.  Cartes  determined  to  remove  tlatlier.     ZempoaUa 
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lny  ia  his  way»  where  the  eaanques  reeeired  hiss*  te  the 
jnaoner  which  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  with  ypflft  #||h1 
jearestes^  like  a  man  solicitous  to  gain  his  good  will,  with 
reapeet  approaching  almost  to  adoration^  like  one  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  deliyerer.  From  him  he  learned 
laany  particulars  with  respect  to  the  character  of  Mon- 
tezumay  and  the  circumstance  which  rendered  his  do^ 
minion  odiou&  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him 
with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,  and  suspicious ;  who  treated 
liis  t>wn  subjects  with  arrogance,  ruined  the  conquered 
'provinces  by  exeessive  exactions,  and  often  tore  their 
sons  and  daughters  from  them  by  violence  5  the  former 
to  be  offered  as  victims  to  his  gods ;  the  latter,  to  be  re- 
aervedas  concubines  for  himself  or  favourites.  Cortesi 
in  reply  to  him,  artfully  insinuated,  that  one  great  ob- 
jeat  of  the  Spaniards  in  visiting  a  country  so  remote 
f  jrom  their  0¥m,  was  to  redress  grievances,  and  to  re- 
lieve tiie  oppressed ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope 
lor  this  interposition  in  due  time,  be  continued  his  march 
to  Quiabislam 

.  §  XXYI.  The  spot  which  his  officers  had  recommend- 
ed as  a  proper  situation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  well 
ehosea,  that  he  immediately  marked  out  ground  for  a 
town.  The  houses  to  be  erected  were  only  huts ;  but 
these  were  to  be  surrounded  with  fortifications,  of  suf- 
ficient stren^h  to  resist  the  assaults  of  an  Indian  army* 
As  the  finishing  of  those  fortifications,  was  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  less  importance  in 
prosecuting  the  designs  which  the  leader  and  his  fdllow* 
ers  meditated,  both  in  order  to  secure  a  place  of  retreat 
and  to  preserve  their  communication  with  the  sea,  every 
man  in  the  army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  Cortes  himself  setting  them  an  ex* 
ample  of  activity  and  perseverance  in  labour.  The  In* 
dians  of  Zempoalla  and  i^uiabislan  lent  their  aid }  and 
this  petty  station,  the  parent  of  so  many  mighty  settle* 
xnents,  was  soon  in  a  state  of  defence. 

TOJU  I.  ^2 
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$  XXVn#  "While  engaged  in  this  neeessary  work,  Cor- 
tes had  several  interyiews  Avith  the  eaziqiies  of  Zempo* 
alia  and  Quiabislan  ;■  and  availing  himself  of  theip  won- 
der and  astonishment  at  the  new  objects  whieh  they  dai- 
ly beheld,  he  gradually  inspired  them  with  sueh  a  high 
opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  superior  ordeF# 
and  irresistible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  protec- 
tion, they  rentured  to  insult  the  Mexiean  power>  al  th^ 
Tery  name  of  which  they  were  aeeustomed  to  tremble^ 
Some  of  Montezuma's  officers  having  appeared  to  levy 
the  usual  tribute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  namber  of 
human  victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  pre^ 
suming  to  hold  intercourse  with  those  strangers  whom 
the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave  his  dominioDS,  in*- 
stead  of  obeying  the  order,  the  oaziques  made  them  pri^ 
doners,  treated  them  with  great  indignity,  and,  as  theff 
superstition  was  no  less  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mex- 
icans, they  prepared  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  g«d8» 
From  this  last  danger  they  were  delivered  by  the  inter- 
position of  Cortes,  who  manifested  the  utmost  horror 
«t  die  mention  of  such  a  deed*  The  two  caziques  hav- 
ing now  been  pushed  to  an  act  of  sueh  open  rebellion,  as 
left  them  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  attaching  themselvei 
inviolably  to  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  completed  their 
Union  with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging  themselyes 
to  be  vassals  of  the  same  monarch.  Their  exam[^e  was 
followed  by  the  Totonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhalHt- 
ed  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  willing- 
ly subjected  themselves  to  the  crovm  of  Castile,  and  of- 
fered to  accompany  Cortes,  with  all  their  forces,  in  his 
naarch  towards  Mexico. 

$  XXVni.  Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months 
fa  New  Spain ;  and  though  this  period  had  not  been  dis*- 
tinguished  by  martial  exploits,  every  moment  had  been 
employed  in  operations,  which,  though  less  splendid; 
were  more  important  By  his  address  hi  conducting  his 
itttrigaes  with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his  sagaeity  in 
carrying  on  his  negotiations  with  the  natives,  he  had  al- 
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ready  laid  the  fbondations  of  hi^  future  sueoess.    But 
wbateTer  eonfidene^  he  might  place  in  the  pkn  which  he 
liad  formed,  he  could  not  but  pereeive^  that  as  his  title 
to  ooraoumd  was  derived  from  a  douhiful  auihoritj,  he 
held  it  by  a  precarious  tenure.    The  injuries  which  Ye- 
lasqiiez  had  received,    were  such  as   would  naturally 
prompt  him  to  apply  for  redress  to  their  common  sever* 
elgn  ;  and  such  a  representation,   ho  foresaw,  might  bo 
giveo  of  his  conduct,  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehendf 
Bot  only  that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his  present 
rank,  but  subjected  to  punishment.    Before  he  began  his 
march,  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  most  effectual  pre- 
cautions against  this  impending  danger.     With  this  view 
he  persuaded  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera, Cruz 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  justify  their  own  conduct  in  establishing  a  colony 
independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Yelasque^s.     In  order 
to  aocomplish  this  they  edeavoured  to  detract  from  his 
merit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments  under 
Cordova  and  Grijalva,   affirming  that  these  had  been^ 
equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tions and  not  by  the  governor.    Tbcy  contended  that  the 
sole  object  of  Velasquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the 
natives,  not  to  attempt  the  eonquest  of  New  Spain,  or 
to  settle  a  c<}Iony  there.    They  asserted  that  Cortes  and 
the  ofl^ers  who  had  served  under  him  had  defrayed 
the  greater  part  of  the  exponse  in  fitting  out  the  arma- 
ment.    On   this  account,  they  humbly  requested  their 
soveregn  to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his  name,  and 
to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  supreme  command  by  his  royal 
commission.    That  Charles  might  be  induced  to  grajut 
more  readily  what  they  demanded,  they  gave  him  a  pom* 
pous  description  of  the  country  which  they  had  discov- 
ered ;  of  its  riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
civilization  and  arts ;  they  related  the  progress  whieh 
they  had  already  made  in  annexing  some  parts  of  the 
tountry  situated  on  the  sea  coast  to  the  crown  of  Castile  ; 
ud  meatiwed  ^the  schemes  wUeb  they  had  f^rn^  at 
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yfeU  as  the  hopes  whicif  they  entertained^  of  rednciog  the 
\rhole  to  subjection.*  Cortes  himself  wrote  in  a  simi- 
)ar  strain ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanish  eourt^  aeeas-* 
tomed  to  the  exaggerated  representations  of  every  new 
country  by  its  discoTererSf  would  give  little  credit  to 
their  splendid  accounts  of  New  Spain,  if  thesejwere  not 
accompanied  with  such  a  specimen  of  what  it  contained^ 
as  would  excite  a  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  he  solioited 
Ills  soldiers  to  relinquish  what  tliey  might  claim  as  their 
part  of  the  treasures  which  had  hitherto  been  coUectedt 
In  order  that  the  whole  might  be  sent  to  the  king.  Siieli 
wa3  the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their 
ininds,  and  such  their  own  romantic  expectations  of  fki- 
tpre  wealth,  that  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  ad- 
venturers w$ts  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered 
to  their  sovereign  the  richest  present  that  had  hitherto 
been  transmHted  from  the  New  World.f  Portoearrero 
imd  Montejo,  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  colony,  were 
appointed  to  carry  this  present  to  Castile,  with  expres* 
orders  not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  passage  thithen 

$  XXIX.  While  a  vessel  was  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture, an  unexpected  event  occasioned  a  general  alarm* 
Some  soldiers  and  sailors,,  secretly  attached  to  Telas- 
quez,  or  intimidated  at  tlie  prospeot  of  the  dangers  un* 
fivoidable  in  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a 
great  empire  with  such  unequal  force,  formed  the  de- 
sign of  seizing  one  of  tjie  brigantines,  and  making  their 
escape  to  Cuba»  in  order  to  give  the  Governor  such  in- 

*  In  this  letter  H  is  asserted,  that  though  a  considerable  num, 
ter  of  Spaniards  have  been  wounded  in  their  various  encounters 
with  the  people  of  Tabasco,  not  one  of  tliem  died,  and  all  had 
fecovered  in  a  very  short  time.  This  seems  tq  confirm  what  I 
observe  in  p.  418,  concerning  the  imperfection  of  the  pfiensive 
weapons  used  by  the  Americans.  In  tliis  letter  the  human  sac- 
infices  offered  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  deides,  are  described  mi* 
nutely,  and  with  great  horror ;  some  of  the  Spanjank,  it  is  atud, 
Jiad  been  eye-witnesses  of  those  barbarous  rites.  To  this  let- 
ter it  subjoined  a  catalogue  and  description  of  the  presents  sent 
to  the  emperor.  That  published  bj^  Gomara.  Cron,  c.  29,  seems 
toh^vebeen  copied  from  it  P,  Martyr  describes  many  of  tho 
articles  in  his  treadse  Dc  insulis  nuper  inventis,  n.  354,  etc. 

tSeeNotedV,  ^  o,  ^^     ^     v 
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telligence  as  might  enable  him  to  intercept  the  ship 
vfaieh  was  to  carry  the  treasure  and  despatches  to  Spain. 
This  COD spiracjy  though  fbrined  bj  persons  of  low  rank^ 
was  conducted  with  profound  secrecy ;  but  at  the  mo^ 
ment  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  execution,  they 
were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates. 

$  XXX.  Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interpos-- 
ed  so  seasonably  on  this  occasion,  the  detection  of  this* 
conspiracy  filled  his  mind  with  most  disquieting  appre- 
hensions, and  prompted  him  to  execute  a  scheme  whicfr 
lie  had  long  revolved/    He  perceived  that  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  still  lurked  among  his  troops ;   that  though 
hitherto  checked  by  the  uniform  success  of  his  schemes, 
or  suppressed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various  events 
might  occur  which  woiild  encourage  and  call  it  fortlk 
He  observed,  that  many  of  his  men,  weary  of  the  fa- 
tigue of  service,  longed  to  revisit  their  settlements  in 
Cuba;  and  that  upon  any*  appearance  of  extraordinary 
danger,  or  any  reverse  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  restrain  them  from   returning  thither.     He  was 
sensible  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  could  beat^ 
no  dimfnntion,  and  that  b.  very  small  defection  of  hi^  fol- 
lowers would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprise.    Af- 
ter ruminating  often,   and  with  much  solicitude,   upon 
those  particulars,  he  saw  no  hope  of  success,  but  in  cut- 
ting off  all  possibility   of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  his 
men  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  resolutioii 
with  which  he  himself  was  animated,  either  to  conquer 
or  to  perish.    With  this  view,  he  determined  to  destroy 
his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  execute  such  a 
bold  resolution  by  his  single  authority,  he  laboured  to 
bring  his  soldiers  to  adopt  his  ideas  with  respect  to  tha 
propriety  of  this  measure.    His  ieUldress  in  aceomplish- 
ing  this  was  not  inferiour  to  the  arduous  occasion  ia 
which  it  was  employed.     He  persuaded  some,  that  the 
ships  had  suffered  so  mueh  by  having  been  long  at  sea, 
as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  service ;  to  others  he  point- 
ed oat  what  seasonable  reinforoement  of  strength  thej 


irvnld  deriye  from  tbe  junetioa  of  a  hundred  men,  now 
uprofitaUIy  employed  as  sailors ;  and  to  alU  he  repre* 
fented  the  neeessity  of  fixing  their  eyes  and  wishes  iip«> 
#■  what  was  before  them^  without  allowing  the  idea  of 
m  retreat  once  to  enter  their  thoughts.  With  universal 
eoBsent  the  ships  were  drawn  ashore^  and  after  striniing 
^B  cf  their  sails,  rigging,  iron  works,  and  whatever 
fbe  ought  be  of  use,  they  were  broke  in  pieces.  Thusji 
from  an  ejSTort  of  m^nanimity,  to  which  there  is  noth- 
iftg  parallel  in  history,  five  hundred  men  voluntarily 
oonsented  to  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  country,  filled  with 
powerful  and  unknown  nations ;  and  having  precluded 
every  means  of  esciq[ie,  left  themselves  wiUiout  any  re-* 
fonrce  but  their  own  valour  and  perseverance. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes;  the  alacrity  oC  hia 
troops  and  the  disposition  of  his  allies  were  equally  ia- 
Toarable.  All  the  advantages,  however,  derived  from 
the  latter,  though  procured  by  much  assiduity  and  ad- 
stress,  were  welfnigfa  lost  in  a  moment,  by  an  indiscreel 
sally  of  religious  seal,  which,  on  many  occasions,  pre- 
e^tated  Cortes  into  actions  inconsistent  with  the  pru- 
denee  that  distinguishes  his  character*  Though  hither- 
to he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  explain  to  the 
aativcs  the  errors  of  their  own  superstition,  or  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  ha 
oommanded  his  soldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  de- 
stroy the  idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalla,  and  in 
their  place  to  erect  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the  Yir- 
gm  Hilary.  The  people  beheld  this  with  astonishment 
and  horror;  the  priests  excited  them  to  arms;  but 
soeh  was  the  authority  of  Cortes,  and  so  great  the  as- 
cendant which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired,  that  the  eom-> 
Hiotion  was  appeased  without  bloodshed,  and  concord 
perfectly  re^ostaUif^hed.- . 

^XXXL  Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zen^oaHa  on 
(he  sixteentli  of  August,  with  -five  hundred  men^  fifteen 
horse,  and  six  field-pieces.  The  pest  of  his  troops^  con* 
4sting  chiefly  of  such  as  from  age  or  infirmi^  if«t 
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least  fit  ftr  ftetfve  senleey  ke  left«9  a  garrison  in  T9fc 
Rioa^  under  the  eommand  of  EsealaDte^  aa  offieer  «ff 
merit,  and  warmly  attaehed  to  his  interest.  The  tm^ 
tnqne  of  Zempoalla  snpplied  him  with  provisions,  aaA 
vriih  two  hundred  of  those  Indians  ealled  Tcmemak 
whose  office,  in  a  eountry  where  tame  animals  were  m» 
known,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  s^rvite 
labour*  They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanish  m^ 
tiers,  who  hitherto  had  been  obliged,  not  only  to  eatiy 
their  own  baggage,  but  to  drag  along  the  artQlety  by 
main  force.  He  offered  likewise  a  epnsiderable  be^  af 
his  troops,  but  Cortes  was  satisfied  with  four  hundred; 
taking  care,  howeyer,  to  choose  persons  of  such  noteai 
might  prove  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  ntasten 
Nothing  memorable  happened  In  his  progress,  un^  he 
arrived  on  the  confines  cf  Tlascala.  The  inhabitants  aff 
that  province,  a  warlike  people,  were  implacable  ene^ 
mies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  anei^ 
ent  alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  ThoB|^ 
less  civilized  than  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  th^  were 
advanced  in  improvemeat  far  beyond  the  rude  nations  dT 
America,  whose  manners  we  have  described.  They  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  agricultare  $  they  dwelt 
in  large  towns  |  they  were  not  strangers  to  some  species 
of  commerce  i  and  in  the  inoiperfect  accounts  of  th^ 
Institutions  and  laws,  transmitted  to  us  by  the  eaily 
Spanish  writers,  we  discern  traces  both  of  disCribntiva 
justice  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  their  interioor 
police.  But  still,  as  the  degree  of  their  civilization  was 
incomjdete,  and  as  they  depended  for  subsistence  net  as 
agriculture  alone,  but  tinisted  for  it,  in  a  great  measure^ 
to  hunting,  tiiey  retained  many  of  the  qualities  natuial 
to  men  in  this  state.  Like  them,  they  were  fierce  and 
revengeful;  like  them,  too,  they  were  high  spirited aal 
independents  In  consequence  of  the  former,  they  wer6 
involved  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  had  but  a  sleadct 
tad  occasional  intercourse  with  neighbouring  statesi^ 
3%e  latter  inspired  them  with  such-  detestatioa  of 
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yiiv4^  tbat  tliey  no4  mly  refu^td  to  stoop  to  a  lbrei|pi 
yokOy  and  maintaiQed  an  obstinate  and  sueeessful  con^ 
lest  in  defence  of  their  liberty  against  tbe  superior  pow* 
jer  of  the  Mexiean  empire,  but  they  guarded  witb  equal 
Holieitude  against  domestio  tyranny ;  and  disdaininB  to 
aeknowledge  apy  master*  they  lived  under  tjie  mild  and 
limited  jurisdiction  of  a  council  elected  by  their  seTcral 
Iribes. 

^  $XXXIL  Cortesy  though  he  had  recdyed  informa* 
4ion  concerning  the  martial  character  of  this  people^ 
flattered  himself  that  his  professions  of  delivering  tlie 
oppressed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma,  their  invet^ 
<)rate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the  example  of  theit 
ancient  allies,  the  Zempoallans,  might  induce  the  Tlas- 
ealans  to  grant  him  a  friendly  reception*  In  order  to 
dispose  them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans  of  great  end* 
nence  were  sent  ambassadors,  to  request,  in  his  name, 
mnd  in  that  of  their  cazique,  tbat  they  would  permit  tlie 
Spaniards  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  repub* 
lie  in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But  instead  of  the  favour^ 
able  answer  which  was  expected^  the  Tlascalans  seized 
the  ambassadors,  and,  without  any  regard  to  their  pub- 
lic character,  made  preparations  for  sacrificing  them  to 
their  gods.  At  the  same  time,  they  assembled  their 
troops,  in  order  to  oppose  those  unknown  invaders,  if 
they  should  attempt  to  make  their  passage  good  by  force 
of  arms.  Various  motives  concurred  in  precipitatii^ 
the  Tlascalans  into  this  resolution.  A  fierce  peo^e,  shut 
up  within  its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little  accustom^ 
ed  to  any  intercourse  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to  consi* 
der  every  stranger  as  an  enemy,  and,  is  easily  exdted 
to  arms.  They  concluded,  from  Cortes's  proposal  of 
Tisiting  Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  professions,  he  courted  the  friendship  of  a 
momreh  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared*  The  im- 
prudent zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zem« 
poalla,  filled  the  Tlascalans  with  horror ;  and  as  th^ 
were  no  less  attadbed  to  their  superstitiou  than  tho 
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«ther  nations  i»f  New  Spain^  thiy  were  impatient  to 
avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to  aequire  &e  merit  of 
offering  up  to  them,  as  victims,  those  impious  men  who 
had  dared  to  piN)fiuie  their  altars ;  they  contemned  tho 
«maU  number  of  the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet 
-measured  their  own  strength  with  that  of  these  new  ene- 
tniesy  and  had  no  idea  of  the  superiority  which  they  de- 
rired  from  their  arms  and  disoipline. 

§  XXlS^ni.  Cortes,  after  waiting  some  days,  in  Tain^ 
Ibr  the  return  of  his  ambassadors,  advanced  into  the 
Tlascalan  territories."^  As  the  resolutions  of  pe<^le  who 
delight  in  war  are  executed  with  no  less  promtitude  than 
they  are  formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to  op* 
pose  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great  intrepidity, 
«nd,  in  the  first  eneounter>  wounded  some  of  the  Span- 
lards,  and  killed  two  horses ;  a  loss,  in  their  situation, 
#f  great  moment,  because  it  was  irreparable*  From 
this  specimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes  saw  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  with  caution.  His  army  marched  in  close 
order ;  he  chose  the  stations^  where  he  halted,  with  at- 
tention, and  fortified  ev^ry  camp  with  extraordinary  care. 
During  fourteen  days  he  was  exposed  to  almost  uninter- 
itipted  assaults,  the  Tlasealans  advancing  with  numer- 
,  ous  armies,  and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms, 
"With  a  degree  of  valour  and  perseverance  to  which  the 
Spaniards  had  seen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  Wotid. 
The  Spanish  historians  describe  those  successive  battles 
^ith  great  pomp,  and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  par- 
ticulars, mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  cir- 
<iumstances,f  with  such  as  are  real  and  marvellous.  But 
no  power  of  words  can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat 
interesting,  where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger  j  and 
^hen  the  narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  thousands 
slain  on  the  one  side,  while  not  a  single  pc^rson  falls  on 
the  other,  the  most  laboured  descriptions  of  the  previ- 
ous disposition  of  the  troops,  or  of  the  various  vicissi- 
fttdes  in  ^e  engagement^  command  no  attention. 

•  August  30.  i  Sec  Note  C  V. 
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§  XXXIV,  There  are  some  eircurastaneesy  howcTer^ 
in  this  war^  which  are  memorable,  and  merit  notiee,  as 
they  throw  light  upon  the  character,  both  of  the  people 
of  New  Spain,  and  of  their  conquerors.  Though  the 
Tlasealans  brought  into  the  field  such  numerous  armies 
as  appear  sufficient  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards^ 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  their 
small  battalion.  Singular  as  this  may  seem^  it  is  not 
inexplicable.  The  Tlasealans,  though  addicted  to  war, 
were,  like  all  unpolished  nations,  strangers  to  miiitarj' 
order  and  discipline,  and  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
advantage  which  they  might  have  derived  from  their 
numbers,  and  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack,  by  their 
constant  solicitude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded. 
This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  sentiment  of  tender- 
ness natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  strengthened  bj 
ansiety  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  eountrymen  from 
being  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  universal  among 
the  people  of  New  Spain*  Attention  to  this  pious  offie« 
occupied  them  even  during  the  heat  of  combat,  broke 
their  union,  and  diminished  the  force  of  the  impression 
which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  superiority  in  number  of  little 
avail,  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military  weapons 
rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  measure  inoffensive. 
After  three  battles,  and  many  skirmishes  and  assaults, 
not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows  and'  , 
spears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fishes,  stakes 
hardened  in  the  fire,  and  wooden  swords,  though  de- 
structive wcapons^  among  naked  Indians,  were  easily 
turned  aside  by  the  Spanish  bucklers,  and  could  hardly 
penetrate  the  escaupiks,  or  quilted  jackets,  which  the 
soldiers  wore.  The  Tlasealans  advanced  boldly  to  the 
charge,  and  often  fought- hand  to  hand.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  wounded  though  all  slightly,  which  can- 
not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  courage  or  strength  in 
their  enemies,  but  to  the  defect  of  the  arms  w^th  which 
tliey  assailed  them. 
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'  Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  whieh  the  Haseabms 
attacked  the  Spaniards^  they  seem  to  have  conducted 
their  hostilities  with  some  degree  of  barbarons  genero- 
sity. They  gave  the'  Spaniards  warning  of  their  hostile 
intentions,  and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted 
provisions,  and  imagined,  perhaps,  lik^the  other  Amer- 
icans, that  they  had  left  their  own  country  because  it  did 
not  afford  them  subsistence,  they  sent  to  their  camp  a 
large  supply  of  poultry  and  maize,  desiring  them  to  eat 
plentifully,  because  they  scorned  to  attack  an  enemy  en- 
feebled by  hunger,  and  it  would  be  an  affront  to  their 
gods  to  offer  them  famished  victims,  as  well  as  disagree- 
able to  themselves  to  feed  on  such  emaciated  prey.- 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  first  encounter  with 
their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  execute  this 
threat ;  when  they  perceived,  in  the  subsequent  engage- 
ments, that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opfaiion,  not  one 
of  the  Spaniards  was  slain  or  taken,  they  began  to  con- 
ceive them  to  be  a  superior  order  of  beings  against  whom 
human  power  could  not  avail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
recourse  to  their  priests,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the 
mysterious  causes  of  such  extraordinary  events,  and  to 
declare  what  new  means  they  should  employ  in  order  to 
repulse  those  formidable  invaders.    The  priests,  after 
-many  sacrificesj  and  incantations  delivered  this  response. 
That  these  strangers  were  the  offspring  of  the  sUn,  pro- 
created by  his  animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the 
east;  that,  by  day,  while  cherished  with  the  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,    they  were  invincible ;    but  by 
fright,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn,  their  vi- 
gour declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs  in  the  field,  and 
they  dwindled  down  into  mortal  men.  Theories  less  plau- 
sible have  gained  credit  with  more  enlightend  nations  and 
have  influenced  their  conduct.     In  consequence  of  this, 
the  Tlascalans,  with  the  implicit  confidence  of  men  who 
fancy  themselves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven, 
acted  in  eontradiction  to  one  of  their  most  establislified 
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inajims  in  W8V»  «nd  ventured  to  attack  t^  en^inj  with 
a  strong  body  in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of  destroyion 
them  when  enfeebled  i^id  surprised.  But  Ckirtes  had 
greater  vigilanee  and  disoernment  than  to  be  deeeired  bjr 
the  rude  stratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  ThQ  sentiselt 
at  his  ont'postsy  obserying  some  esLtraordinary  move* 
ment  among  the  TlasoalanSf  gave  the  alarm*  In  a  mo^ 
ment  the  troops  were  under  arms^  ai)d  sallying  ontf  dis- 
persed  the  party  with  great  slaughter  without  aUowh^ 
it  to  approach  the  camp.  The  Tlascalans,  conTineedy  by 
sad  experience)  that  their  priests  had  deluded  them,  aa^ 
satisfied  that  they  attempted  in  rain,  either  to  deeeive^ 
or  to  vanquish  their  enemies,  their  fierceness  abated^ 
and  they  began  to  incline  seriously  to  peace. 

$  XXXV.  They  were  at  a  loss,  howeYer>  in  what  ma&» 
ner  to  address  the  strangers,  what  idea  to  form  of  their 
character^  and  whether  to  consider  them  as  beings  ef  a 
gentle  or  of  a  maleyoleat  nature.    There  were  cipoum- 
stances  in  th^ir  conduct  which  seemed  to  favour  eaek 
<^inion.     On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards  conatuitJj 
dismissed  the  prisoners  whom  they  took,  not  only  with* 
out  injury^  but  often  with  presents  of  European  toyip 
and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace  after  every  victory  ; 
this  lenity  amazed  people,  who,  according  to  the  exter- 
minating system  of  war  known  in  America,  were  accus- 
tomed to  sacrifice  and  devour  without  mercy  all  the  ea^ 
tives  taken  in  battle,  and  disposed  them  to  entertiun  fa- 
vourable sentiments  of  the  humanity  of  their  new  ene- 
mies.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes  had  seized  flf* 
ty  of  their  countrymen  who  brought  provisions  to  his 
camp,  and,  supposing  them  to  be  spies,  had  eut  off  their 
hands ;  this  bloody  spectacle,  added  to  the  terror  occa- 
sioned by  the  fire*arms  and  horses,   filled  them  with 
dreadful  impressions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders.* 
Tliis  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the  mode  of  addross- 
ii^  the  ^niards.    <<  If,^'  said  they,  ^jqu  are.  divinities 

*  See  Note  CVL 
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#f  a  eruel  atld  satage  nature^  tve  present  to  you  fiv# 
alavesy  that  yoa  nmy  drink  thdr  blood  and  eat  their  flesh. 
If  yeu  are  mild  deities^  aeeiipt  an  ofiering  of  ineeme  and 
rarief^ated  plumes*  If  you  are  meOf  here  is  meat^  and 
bread)  and  fruit,  to  nourish  you.''  The  peaee  wbieb 
both  partie$  now  desired  nvith  equal  ardour^  ifus  soon 
coBeluded*  The  Tlasealans  yielded  themselves  as  vas- 
aals  to  the  erown  of  Castile,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cor- 
tes in  all  his  future  operations*  He  took  the  republia 
under  his  proteetion,  and  promised  to  defend  their  per* 
tons  and  possessions  f  i*om  injury  or  violenee. 

^  XXXYI.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  seasonable 
juncture  for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  service  among^ 
a  small  body  of  men,  surrounded  by  sueb  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  was  incredible.    Half  the  army  was  on  duty 
every  night,  and  even  they  whose  turn  it  was  to  rest* 
alept  always  vpon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  run  to  their  posts  on  a  moment's  warning.     Many  of 
them  were  wounded,  a  good  number,  and  among  these 
Cortes  himself,  laboured  under  the  distempers  prevalent 
in  hot  climates,  and  several  had  died  since  they  set  out 
from  Yera  Cruz.  Notwithstanding  the  supplies  which  they 
received  from  the  Tlascalans,  they  were  often  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  so  destitute  of  the  necessities  most 
l*equisite  in  dangerous  service,  that  they  had  no  salve  to 
dress  their  wounds,  but  what  was'composed  with  the  fat 
of  the  Indians  whom  they  had  slain.     Worn  out  with 
such  intolerable  toil  and  hardships,  many  of  the  soldiers 
began  to  murmur,  and,  when  they  reflected  on  the  mul- 
titude and  boldness  of  their  enemies,  more  were  ready 
to  despair.    It  required  the  utmost  exertion  of  Cortes's 
authority  and  address  to  check  this  spirit  of  desponden* 
ey  in  its  progress,  and  to  re-animatc  his  followers  wiA 
their  wonted  sense  of.  their  own  superiority  over  the  ene- 
mies  with  whom  they  had  to  contemi.     The  submission 
of  the  TIascalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into 
the  capital  city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  re- 
verence paid  to  beings  of  a  superior  order*  banished,  at 


onee^  from  the  minds  of  the  S^niards,  all  memory  of 
past  sufferings^  dispelled  every  anxious  thought  with  re- 
spect to  their  future  operations,  and  fully  satisfied  them 
that  there  was  not  now  any  power  in  America  able  to 
withstand  their  arms. 

^  XXXVII.  Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlascala, 
in  order  to  allow  his  troops  a  short  interval  of  repose  af- 
ter such  hard  service.  During  that  time,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  transactions  and  inquiries  of  great  moment 
with  respect  to  his  future  schemes.  In  his  daily  confer- 
ences with  the  Tlascalan  chieft,  he  received  information 
concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  sovereign^ 
which  could  be  of  use  in  regulating  his  conduct,  wheth- 
er he  should  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend  or  as  an  ene- 
my. As  he  found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies 
to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no  less  implaeable  than  had 
been  represented,  and  perceived  what  benefit  he  might 
derive  from  the  aid  of  such  powerful  confederates^  he 
employed  all  his  powers  of  insinuation  in  order  to  gain 
their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion 
of  these  necessary.  The  Tlascalans, .  with  the  levity  of 
mind  natural  to  unpolished  men,  were,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, disposed  to  run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that 
of  fondness.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct 
of  their  guests,  was  to  theni  matter  of  wonder.*  They 
gazed  with  admiration  at  whatever  the  Spaniards  did, 
and  fancying  them  to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  were  eager 
not'  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate 
their  wishes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accompany 
Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  vrith  all  the  forces  of 
the  republic,  under  the  command  of  their  most  experi- 
enced captains. 

$  XXXYIII.  But,  after  bestowing  so  much  pains  on 
cementing  this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it  were 
on  the  point  of  being  lost,  by  a  new  effusion  of  that  in- 

•  Sec  Note  CVII. 
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temperate  religious  zeal  with  whick  Cortes  was  animat* 
ed,  no  less  than  the  other  adventurers  of  the  age.  Thej 
all  eonsidered  themsetres  as  instruments  employed  by 
heaven  to  propagate  the  Christian  faiths  and  the  less 
they  were  qualified^  either  by  their  knowledge  or  morals^ 
for  sueh  a  function,  they  were  more  eager  to  discharge 
it.    The  profound  veneration  of  the  Tlasealans  for  the 
Spaniards,  having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to  some 
of  their  chiefs   the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religiouji 
and  to  insist  that  they  should  abandon  their  own  super- 
stitionsy  and  embrace  the  faith  of  their  n4BW  friends, 
they,  according  to  an  idea  universal  among  barbarous 
nations,  readily  acknowledged  th^  truth  and  excellence 
of  what  he  taught  ^  but  contended,  that  the  Teulcs  of 
Tlascala  were  divinities  no  less  than  the  God  in  whom 
the  Spaniards  believed  ;  and  as  that  Being  was  entitled 
to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  so  they  were  bound  to  re- 
vere the  same  powers  which  liieir  ancestors  had  wor- 
shipped.   Cortes  continued,  nevertheless  to  ui'ge  his  de- 
mand in  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  with  his 
arguments,  until  the  Tlasealans  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  conjured  him  never  to  mention  this  again,  lest  the 
gods  should  avenge  on  their  heads  the  guilt  of  having 
listened  to  such  a  proposition.    Cortes,  astonished  and 
enraged  ^t  their  obstinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force, 
what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  persuasion,  and  was 
going  to  overtum%their  altars,  and  cast  down  their  idols 
with  the  same  violent  hand  as  at  Zeropoalla,  if  father 
Bartholomew  de  Olmedo,   chaplain  to  the  expedition, 
had  not  checked  his  inconsiderate  impetuosity.     He  re- 
presented the  imprudence  of  such  an  attempt  in  a  large 
city  newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  less  su- 
perstitious than  warlike ;  he  declared  that  the  proceed- 
ing at  Zempoalla  had  always   appeared  to  him  precipi- 
tate and  unjust;  that  religion  was  not  to  be  propagated 
by  the  sword,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  hf  violence ; 
that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  ministry 
— patient  instruction  must  enlighten  the  understandingf 
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and  pious  example  captivate  tl^  h^art,  before  men  eould 
be  indueed  to  abandon  error^  and  embrace  the  trutli. 
Amidst  scenes^  where  a  narrow-minded  bigotiy  i^pears 
in  6ueh  close  union  with  oppression  and  cruelty^  sent!- 
nents  so  liberal  and  humane  sooth  the  mind  with  unex- 
pected pleasure  9  and  at  a  time  when  the  rights  of  eon- 
science  were  little  understood  in  the  Christian  worlds  and 
the  idea  of  toleration  unknown^  one  is  astonished  to  find 
ft  Spanish  monk  of  the  sixteenth  century  among  the  first 
advocates  against  persecution^  and  in  behalf  of  religi- 
ous liberty.  The  remonstrances  of  an  ecclesiastic^  no 
less  respectable  for  wisdom  than  virtue,  had  their  prefer 
weight  with  Cortes*  He  left  the  Tlascalans  in  the  un- 
disturbed exercise  of  their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that 
they  should  desist  from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering 
human  victims  in  saeriflce. 

$  XXXIX*  Cortes,  as  soon  as  his  troops  were  fit  fer 
service,  resolved  ;to  continue  his  march  t6wards  Mexioo, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  dissuasives  of  the  Tlascal- 
ans, who  represented  his  destruction  as  unavoidable,  if 
he  put  himself  in  the  power  of  a  prince  so  faithless  and 
eruel  as  Montezuma.    As  he  was  accompanied  by  sax 
thousand  Tlascalans,  he  had  now  the  command  of  forces 
which  resembled  a  regular  army.    They  directed  dieir 
eourse  towards  Cholnla  ;*  Montezuma,  who  had  at  length 
eonsented  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  presence,  hav- 
ing informed  Cortes,  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his 
friendly  reception  there.      Cholula  was  a  considerable 
town,  and  though  only  five  leagues  distant  from  Tlasca<- 
la,  was  formerly  an  independent  state,  but  had  been  late- 
ly subjected  to  the  Mexican  empire.   This  was  consider- 
ed by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  hoiy  place,  the 
•anctuary  and  chief  scat  of  their  gods,  to  whieh  pil- 
grims resorted  from  every  province,  and  a  grater  num- 
ber of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  principal  ten- 
pie  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico.    Montezuma  seems  t« 

•October  13. 
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baye  invited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  from  some  su-* 
perstitious  hope  that  the  gods  would  not  suffer  this  sa-^ 
ered  mansion  to  he  defiled  without  pouring  down  their 
wrath  upon  those  impious  strangers,  who  ventured  to  in- 
sult their  power  in  the  plaee  of  its  peeuliar  residence  ; 
or  from  a  belief  that  he  himself  might  there  attempt  to 
out  them  off  with  more  certain  success,  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  his  divinities. 

$  XL.  Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlascalans#  be-^ 
fore  he  set  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
oyer  the  Cholulans»    Hcf  himself,  though  received  into 
the  town  with  much  seeming  respeet  and  cordiality,  ob-^ 
served  several  circumstances  in  their  conduct  wliich  ex^ 
cited  suspicion.    Two  of  the  Tlascalans,  who  were  en* 
camped  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholu-^ 
lans  refused  to  admit  their  ancient  enemies  within  its 
precincts,  having  found  means  to  enter  in  disguise,  ac'^ 
quainted  Cortes,  that  they  observed  the  women  and  chil'^ 
dren  of  the  principal  citizens  retiring  in  great  hurry  evC'* 
ry  .night ;  and  that  six  children  had  been  sacrificed  in 
the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which  indicated  the  executioii 
of  some  warlike  enterprise  to  be  approaching.      At  the 
same  time,  Marina  the  interpreter  received  information 
from  an  Indian  woman  of  distinction,  whose  confidence 
she  had  gained^  that  the  destruction  of  her  friends  was 
concerted ;  that  a  body  of  Mexican  troops  lay  concealed 
near  the  town  ;  that  some  of  the  streets  were  barricad- 
ed, and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dug,  and 
slightly  covered  over,   as  traps  into  which  the  horses 
taught  fall ;  that  stones  or  missive  weapons  were  collect- 
ed on  the  tops  of  the  temples^  with  which  to  overwhelms 
the  infantry  $  that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand,  and 
their  ruin  unavoidable.    Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  concur- 
ring evidence,  secretly  arrested  three  of  the  chief  priests, 
and  extorted  from  them  a  confession^  that  confirmed  the 
inteUigenee  which  he  had  received.    As  not  a  moment  ' 
was  to  be  lost,  he  instantly  ps^lved  to  prevent  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  inflict  on  them/such  dreadful  vengeance  as 
vox.  I.  'w 
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mi^ht  strike  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  vitli  terror. 
For  tills  |mr[jOse)  the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were 
drav^n  up  in  a  large  court,  \rhich  had  been  allotted  for 
their  quarters,  near  the  centre  of  the  tOAvn  5  the  Tlas- 
euls)us  had  orders  to  advanee ;  the  magistrates,  and  se- 
vciml  of  the  chief  citizens  vrere  sent  for,  under  various 
prt'textij,  and  seized.  On  a  signal  given,  the  troops  rush- 
ed out,  an*!  tV»Il  upon  the  niultitude,'destitute  of  leaders^ 
and  so  iru'ch  astonished,  that  the  weapons  dropping  from 
their  hands,  tiiey  stood  motionless,  and  incapable  of  de- 
fence. While  the  Spaniards  pressed  them  in  front,  th^ 
Tlascalaris  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  streets  were 
CUed  V  ith  bloodshed  and  death.  The  temples,  which 
afibrded  a  retreat  to  the  priests  and  some  of  the  leading 
men,  were  set  on  fire,  and  they  perished  in  the  fiames. 
This  scene  of  horror  continued  two  days ;  during  whicli, 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  that  the  destructive 
rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  rerenge  of 
their  Indian  allies,  could  infliet.  At  length  the  carnage 
ceased,  after  the  slaughter  of  six  thousand  Cholulans, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  re- 
leased the  magistrates,  and  reproaching  them  bitterly 
for  their  intended  treachery,  declared,  that  as  justice 
was  now  appeased,  he  forgare  the  oiBR^nce,  but  required 
them  to  recall  die  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re-establish 
order  in  the  town.  Such  was  the  ascendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  this  superstitious  race  of 
men,  and  so  deeply  were  they  impressed  with  an  opinion 
of  their  superior  discernment,  as  well  as  power,  that, 
in  obedience  to  this  command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days 
filled  again  with  people,  who  amidst  the  ruins  of  their 
sacred  buildings,  yielded  respectful  service  to  men,  whose 
hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and 
fcUow-citlzens.* 

$XLT.  From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  directly  to- 
wainls  Mexico,f  which  was  only  twenty  leagues  distant. 
In  every  place  through  which  he  pass^,  he  was  receiv- 

»  See  Note  CVIIL  f  October  29. 
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ed  as  a  person  possessed  of  sufBeient  power  to  deliver 
tlie  empire  from  the  oppression  under  which  it  groaned ; 
and  the  caziques  or  governors  oommunicated  to  him  all 
the  grievanees  wliieh  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment of  Montesoma^  with  that  unreserved  conlhlenee 
which  men  naturally  repose  in  superior  heings.  Whan 
Cortes  ^st  observed  the  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire^  hope  dav«  ocd  upon  his 
mind  ^  hut  when  he  now  discovered  such  symptoms  of 
alienation  from  their  monareh  near  the  ^eat  of  govern- 
ment,  he  eoncluded  that  the  vital  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  affected^  and  conceived  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  overturning  a  state,  whose  natural  strength 
was  thus  divided  and  impaired*  While  those  reflcciious 
encouraged  the  general  to  persist  in  his  arduous  undcr- 
taking)  the  soldiers  were  no  less  animated  by  observa- 
tions more  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  Chalco,  across  which  the  road 
lay^  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their 
Tiew.  TVhen  they  first  beheld  this  prospect,  one  of  thio  > 
most  striking  and  beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
when  they  observed  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  stretch- 
ing farther  than  the  eye  could  reach ;  when  they  saw  a 
lake  resembling  the  sea  in  extent,  encompassed  with  large 
towns,  and  disoovered  the  capital  city  rising  upon  an 
island  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  its  temples  and 
turrets;  the  scene  so  far  exceeded  their  imagination, 
that  some  believed  the  fanciful  descriptioas  of  romance 
were  realised,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and  guild- 
ed  domes  were  presented  to  their  sight ;  others  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  that  this  wonderful  specta- 
cle was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream."*^  As  they  advanc- 
ed, their  doubts  were  removed,  but  their  amazement  in- 
oreased.  They  were  now  fully  satisfied  that  the  coun- 
try was  rich  beyond  any  conception  which  they  had  form^ 
ed  of  it,  and  flattered  themselves  that  at  length  they 

•  Sec  Note  CIX. 
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should  obtain  an  ample  recompense  for  all  their  senri- 
f  es  and  srufferings. 

$  XLII,  Hitherto  they  had  met  no  enemy  to  t^qiose 
their  pro^ress^  though  several  eircumstanoes  ooenrred 
\ehich  led  them  to  suspect  that  some  design  was  formed 
to  surprise  and  cut  them  off.  Many  messengers  arrived 
saecessirely  from  Montezuma^  permitting  them  one  day 
to  advanee,  requiring  them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his 
hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed  $  and  so  wonderful 
.  was  this  infatuation,  which  seems  to  be  unaccountable 
on  any  supposition  but  that  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature,  that  Cortes 
was  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  capital*  before  the  mon- 
arch had  determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
or  to  oppose  him  as  an  enemy*  But  as  no  sign  of  open 
hostility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without  regarding  the 
fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  sentiments,  continued  thetr 
inarch  along  the  causeway  which  led  to  Mexico  through 
the  lake,  with  great  circumspection  and  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline, though  without  seeming  to  suspect  the  prince 
whom  they  were  about  to  visit. 

§  XLIII.  When  they  drew  near  the  city,  aboat  a  thou- 
sand persons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  distinction,  came 
forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes,  and  clad  in 
mantles  of  iine  cotton.  Each  of  these,  in  his  order^ 
passed  by  Cortes,  and  saluted  him  according  to  the  mode 
deemed  most  respectful  and  submissive  in  their  country. 
They  announefed  the  approach  of  Montezuma  himself 
^d  sooa  after  his  harbingers  came  in  sight.  There  ap- 
peared first  two  hundred  persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  with 
large  plumes  of  feathers,  alike  in  ikshion,  marching 
two  and  two,  in  deep  silence,  bare-footed,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  These  were  followed  by  a  compa- 
ny of  higher  rank,  in  their  most  showy  ^qmrel,  in  (the 
midst  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter 
richly  Qfnamented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of  various 
colours.  Four  of  his  principal  favourites  carried  him  on 
th^iir  shouldersi  others  suppo|ted  a  eanopy  of  eurioua 
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'Workmanship  over  bis  head.  Before  him  marched  three 
officers  with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hand,  which  they  lift- 
ed up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  signal  all 
the  people  bowed  their  beads,* and  hid  their  faces,  asun- 
vrorthy  to  look  on  so  great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew 
near,  Cortes  dismounted,  advancing  towards  him  with 
officious  haste,  and  in  a  renpectful  posture.  At  the  same 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  approached 
with  a  slow  and  stately  pace,  his  attendants  covering  the 
street  with  cotton  cloths,  that  he  might  not  touch  the 
ground.  Cortes  accosted  him  with  profound  reverence, 
after  the  European  fashion.  He  returned  the  salutation, 
according  to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by  touching  tho 
earth  with  his  hand,  and  then  kissing  it.  The  ceremony, 
the  customary  expression  of  veneration  from  inferiours 
towards  those  who  were  above  them  in  rank,  appeared 
such  amazing  condescension  in  a  proud  monarch,  who 
scarcely  deigned  to  consider  the  rest  of  mankind  as  of 
the  same  species  with  himself,  that  all  his  subjects  firm- 
ly believed  those  persons,  befdre  whom  he  humbled  him- 
self in  this  manner,  to  be  something  more  than  human. 
Accordingly,  as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the 
Spaniards  frequently,  and  with  much  satisfaction,  heard 
themselves  denominated  TeuleSf  or  divinities.  Nothing 
material  passed  in  this  first  interview.  Montezuma  con- 
ducted Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had  prepared  for 
his  reception  and  immediately  took  leave  of  him  with  a 
politeness  not  unworthy  of  a  court  more  refined.  <<  Ton 
are  now,**  says  he,  "  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
house ;  refresh  yourselves  after  your  fatigue,  and  be 
happy  until  I  return.  >  '^The  ]^aoe  allotted  to  the  Span- 
iards for  their  lod^ng  was  a  house  built  by  the  father 
of  Montezuma.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with 
towers  at  proper  distances,  which  served  for  defence  as 
well  as  ornament,  and  its  apartments  and  courts  were  so 
large,  as  to  accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their 
Indian  allies.    The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  pre* 
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iMMitionB  for  their  aeeurity,  by  planting  the  artillery  so 
as  to  eommand  the  different  avenues  whieh  led  to  it,  bj 
appointing  a  large  division  of  his  troops  to  be  always  on 
guard,  and  by  posting  sentinels  at  proper  stations,  with 
injunotioas  to  observe  the  same  vigilant  diseipline  as  if 
they  were  in  sight  of  an  enemy's  eamp. 

^XLIY.  In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to  visit 
his  guests  with  the  same  pomp  as  in  their  first  interview^ 
and  brought  presents  of  such  value,  not  only  to  Cortes 
and  to  his  officers,  but  even  to  the  private  men,  as  prov- 
ed the  liberality  of  the  monarch  to  be  suitable  to  the 
opulence  of  his  kingdom.      A  long  eonferenee  ensued, 
in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of  Monte- 
zuma with  respect  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  an  establish^ 
ed  tradition,  he  told  him,    among  the  Mexicans,  that 
their  ancestors  came  originally  from  a  remote  region, 
and  conquered  the  provinces  now  sul^lcct  to  his  domin- 
ion ;  that  after  they  were  settled  there,   the  great  -cap- 
tain who  conducted  tliis  colony  returned  to  his  own  coun* 
try,  promising,  that  at  some  future  period  his  descend- 
ants should  visit  them,  assume  the  government,  and  re- 
form their  constitution  and  laws ;  that,  from  what  he 
Jiad  heard  and  seen  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was 
convinced  that  they  were  the  very  persons  whose  appear- 
ance the  Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them 
to  expect ;  that  accordingly  he  had   received  them,  not 
as  strangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  same  blood  and  pa- 
rentage, and  desired  that  they  might  consider  themselves 
as  masters  in  his  dominions,    for  both  himself  and  his 
subjects  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and 
even  to  prevent  their  wishes.      Cortes  made  a  reply  in 
his  usual  style,  with  respect  to  the  dignily^  and  power  ei 
his  sovereign,  and  his  intention  in  sending  him  into  that 
country ;  artfully  endeavouring  so  to  frame  his  discourse^ 
that  it  might  coincide  as  much  as  possible  with  the  idea 
which  Montezuma  had  formtcd  coneermng  the  origin  of 
the  Spaniards.    Next  momiig,  Cortes  and  some  of  his 
principal  attendants  were  admitted  to  a  puhlie  audieaee 
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of  the  emperor.  The  three  siribseqn^nt  days  were  em- 
I^yed  in  viewing  the  city  ;>  the  appearanee  of  wiiieh,  90 
far  superior  in  the  order  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  plaee 
the  Spaniards  had  beheld  in  Ameriea^  and  yet  so  little 
resembling  the  structure  of  an  £ur<^^ean  city^  filled 
them  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  TenuchtUlanf  as  it  was  anciently  called  by 
the  natiTeSy  is  situated  in  a  large  plain,  enrironed  by 
mountains  of  such  height,  that,  though  within  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  All  the  moisture  which  descends  from  tho 
high  grounds  is  collected  in  several  lakes,  the  two  larg- 
est of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  commu- 
nicate with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one  are  f  resb^ 
those  of  the  other  brackish.  On  the  banks  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  on  some  small  islands  adjoining  to  them,  the 
capital  of  Montezuma^s  empire  was  built.  The  access 
to  the  city  was  by  artificial  causeways  or  streets  formed 
of  stones  and  earth,  about  thirty  feet  in  hreadtb.  Ajb 
the  waters  of  the  lake  ^ring  the  rainy  season  overflow- 
ed the  flat  country,  these  causeways  were  of  considera- 
ble length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the  west,  extended  a 
mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca,*  on  the  north-west, 
three  miles ;  that  of  Cuoyaean,  towards  the  south,  six 
miles.  On  the  east  there  was  no  causeway,  and  the  ci- 
ty could  be  approached  only  by  canoes.f  In  each  of  these 
causeways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals,  through 
which  the  waters  flowed,  and  over  these  beams  of  tim- 
ber were  laid,  which  being  covered  with  eartb,  the 
causeway  or  street  had  every  where  an  uniform  appear- 

•  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Clavigcro  for  correcting  an  error  of 
importance  in  my  description  of  Mexico.  From  the  east,  wheie 
Tezeuco  was  situated,  there  was  no  causeway,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, and  yet  by  some  inattention  on  my  part,  or  on  that  of  the 
printer,  in  all  the  former  editions  one  of  the  causeways  was  said 
to  lead  to  Tezeuco.  M.  Ckvigcro's  measurement  of  the  length 
of  these  causeways  diifers  somewhat  from  that  which  I  have 
adopted  from  F.  Torribio.    Clavig.  ii.  p.  72. 

t  P.  Torribio  MS. 
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anoe.  As  tbe  aj^rpaches  to  the  city  were  uogular^  its 
constrnetion  was  remalrkable.  Not  only  the  temples  of 
their  gods^  but  the  houses  beloaging  to  their  monarchy 
and  to  persons  of  distinction^  were  of  such  dimensions, 
that,  in  comparison  with  any  other  buildings  which  had 
been  hitherto  discovered  in  America,  they  might  be  term« 
ed  magnificent*  The  habitations  of  the  common  people 
were  mean,  resembling  tbe  huts  of  other  Indians.  But 
they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular  manner^  on  the  banks 
of  the  canals  which  passed  through  the  cityy  in  some  of 
its  districts,  or  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  which  inter* 
sected  it  in  other  quarters*  In  several  places  were  large 
openings  or  squares,  one  of  which,  allotted  fbr  the  great 
market,  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious,  that  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  persons  carried  on  traffic  there*  In  this 
city,  the  pride  of  the  New  Worlds  and  the  noblest  mon- 
ument of  the  industry  and  art  of  man,  while  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  iron,  and  destitute  of  aid  from  anj 
domestic  animal,  the  Spaniards^  who  lure  most  moderate 
in  their  computations,  recl^on  that  there  were  at  least 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

$  XLY*  But  how  much  sover  the  novelty  of  those  ob- 
jects might  amuse  or  astonish  the  Spaniards,  they  felt 
the  utmost  solicitude  with  respect  to  their  own  situation. 
From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  no  less  unexpect- 
ed than  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  without  hav- 
ing once  met  with  open  opposition  from  its  monarch* 
The  Tlascalans,  however,  had  earnestly  dissuaded  them 
from  placing  such  confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter 
a  city  of  such  a  peculiar  situation  as  Mexico,  where 
that  prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  shut  up  as  it 
were  in  a  snare,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape. 
They  assured  him  that  the  Mexican  priests  had,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  counselled  their  sovereign  to  admit 
the  Spaniards  into  the  capital,  that  he  might  cut  ^em 
off  there  at  one  blow  with  perfeat  security.     They  now 
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perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  appt^hen-ioAs  of  th<*ir 
allies  were  not  destitute  of  foundation  ;  that,  by  break- 
ing the  bridges  placed  at  certain  intervals  on  the  cause- 
ways, OP  by  destroying  part  of  the  causeways  themselves^ 
their  retreat  would  be  rendered  impracticable,  and  they 
must  remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city, 
surrouuded  by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them# 
and  without  a  possibility  of  receiving  aid  from  their  aU 
lies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed,  received  them  with  dis* 
tinguished  respect.  But  ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this 
as  real,  or  to  consider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were 
sincere,  could  they  promise  on  its  continuance  ?  Their 
safety  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in  whose  at* 
tachment  they  had  no  reason  to  confide ;  and  an  ordcP 
flowing  from  his  caprice,  or  a  word  uttered  by  him  in 
passion,  might  decide  irrevocably  concerning  their  fate. 
$XLVI.  These  reflections,  so  obvious  as  to' occur  to 
the  meanest  soldier,  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  sagacity 
of  their  general.  Before  he  set  out  from  Cholula,  Cor* 
tes  had  received  advice  from  Villa  Rica,  that  Qualpopo* 
ca,  one  of  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  hav» 
ing  assembled  an  army  in  order  to  attack  some  of  the 
people  whom  the  St>aniards  had  encouraged  to  throw  off 
the  Mexican  yoke,  Escalante  had  marched  out  with  part 
of  the  garrison  to  support  his  allies ;  that  an  engage-^ 
ment  had  ensued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards  were 
Tictorious,  Escalante,  with  seven  of  his  men,  had  beeii 
mortally  wounded,  his  horse  killed,  and  one  Spaniard 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  taken  alive  ;  that 
the  head  of  this  unfortunate  captive,  after  being  carried 
in  triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  invaders  were  not  immortal^  had  been 
sent  to  Mexico.  Cortes,  though  alarmed  with  this  intel- 
ligence, as  an  indication  of  Montezuma's  hostile  inten-^ 
tions,  had  continued  his  march*  But  as  soon  as  he  en* 
tered  Mexico,  he  became  sensible,  that  from  an  excess 
of  confidence  in  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  his 
troops,  as  well  as  from  the  disadvantage  of  having  noth* 
¥0L.  !•  bi 
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iitg  to  guide  him  in  an  unknown  country^  but  the  defec- 
tive intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  people  with 
whom  his  mode  of  communication  was  very  imperfect, 
he  had  pushed  forward  into  a  situation,  where  it  was 
difficult  to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.  Disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  was  the  certain 
consequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  success  of 
his  enterprise  depended  upon  supporting  the  high  opin- 
ion which  the  people  of  New  Spain  had  formed  with 
respect  to  the  irresistible  power  of  his  arms.  Upon  thfi 
first  symptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration 
would  cease,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  restrain* 
ed  at  present,  would  let  loose  upon  him  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire.  At  the  satne  time,  he  knew  that  th« 
countenance  of  his  own  sovereign  was  to  be  obtained  on- 
ly by  a  series  of  victories,  and  that  nothing  but  the  mer- 
it of  extraordinary  success  could  screen  his  conduct  from 
the  censure  of  irrregularity.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  maintain  his  station,  and  to 
extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold 
step  had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another  still 
bolder.  The  situation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal 
to  it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  atten- 
tion, he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  less  extraordinary  than 
daring.  He  determined  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  pal- 
ace, and  to  carry  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters. From  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Mexi- 
cans for  the  person  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their 
implicit  submission  to  hb  will,  he  hoped  by  having  Mon- 
tezuma in  his  power,  to  acquirp  the  supreme  direction 
of  their  affairs ;  or,  at  least  with  such  a  sacred  pledge 
in  his  hands,  he  made  no  doubt  of  being  secure  from  any 
eflbrt  of  their  violence.  , 

$XLYII.  This  he  immediately  proposed  to  his  offi- 
cers. The  timid  startled  at  a  measure  so  audacious,  and 
raised  objections.  The  more  intelligent  and  resolute, 
conscious  that  it  was  the  only  resource  in  which  there 
appeared  any  prospect  of  safety,  warnJy  approved  of  i^ 
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and  brought  over  their  companions  so  cordially  to  the 
same  opinion^  that  it  was  agreed  instantly  to  make  the 
attempt.  At  his  usual  hour  of  Tisiting  Montezuma,  Cor- 
tes went  to  the  palace  accompanied  by  Alvarado,  Sando- 
▼aly  Lugo,  Velasquez  de  I^eon,  and  Dayila,  five  of  his^ 
principal  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers.    Thirty 
chosen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but  saunter- 
ing at  some  distanee,  as  if  they  had  no  object  but  curi- 
osity ^  small  parties  were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  in 
all  the  streets  leading  from  the  Spanish^-quarters  to  the 
court ;  and  the  remainder  of  hi9  troops,  with  the  Tlas- 
calan  allies,  were  under  arms  ready  to  sally  out  on  the 
first  alarm.     Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted 
without  suspicion ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as  usual,  out 
of  respect.     He  addressed  the  monarch  in  a  tone  very 
different  from  that  which  he  had  employed  in  former 
eonferences,  reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author  of 
the  violent  assault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of 
his  officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  some  of  their 
companions,  as  well  as  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  great 
prince  whose  servants  they  were.  Montezuma,  confoui^d- 
ed  at  this  unexpected  accusation,  and  changing  colour^ 
either  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling  the 
indignity  with  which  he  was  treated,  asserted  his  own 
innocence  with  great  earnestness,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
gave  orders  instantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  ac- 
complices prisoners  to  Mexico.     Cortes  replied,  with 
seeming  complaisance,  that  a  declaration  so  respectable 
left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but  that  some- 
thing more  was  requisite  to  satisfy  his  followers,    who 
would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma. did  not  har- 
bour hostile  intentions  against  them,  unless,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  confidence  and  attachment^  he  removed 
from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Spanish  qiiSrters,  where  he  should  be  served  and  hon- 
oured as  became  a  great  monarch.     The  first  mention 
•f  so  strange  a  proposal  bereaved  Montezuma  of  speech^ 
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and  almost  of  motion.  At  lengthy  indignation  gaye  him 
utterance^  and  be  haughtily  answered,  ^<  That  persons  of 
his  rank  ^rere  not  accustomed  voluntarily  jto  give  up 
themselves  as  prisoners ;  and  were  he  mean  enough  to 
do  so,  his  subjects  would  not  permit  such  an  affront 
to  be  offered  to  their  sovereign/^  Cortes,  unwilling  to 
employ  force,  endeavoured  alternately  to  soothe  and  to 
intimidate  him.  The  altercation  became  warm  ;  and 
having  continued  above  three  hours,  Velasquez  de  Leon» 
an  impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed  with 
impatience,  "  Why  waste  more  time  in  vain  ?  Let  ua 
either  ^eizie  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to  the  heart«'^ 
The  threateiitng  voice  and  fierce  gestures  with  which 
these  words  were  uttered,  strucliL  Montezuma.  The 
Spaniards,  he  was  sensible,  had  now  proceeded  so  far» 
as  left  him  no  hope  that  they  would  recede.  His  owu 
danger  was  imminent,  the  necessJty  was  unavoidable. 
He  saw  both,  and  abandoning  himself  to  his  fate,  com- 
plied with  their  request. 

^XLiYIII*  His  officers  were  called.  He  communicate 
cd  to  them  his  resolution.  Though  astonished  and  af- 
,  flicted,  they  presumed  not  to  question  the  will  of  their 
master,  but  carried  him  in  silent  pomp,  all  bathed  in 
tears,  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  When  it  was  known  that 
the  strangers  were  conveying  away  the  emperor,  tho 
people  broke  out  into  the  wildest  transports  of  grief  and 
rage,  threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion, as  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  impious  au- 
dacity. But  as  soon  as  Montezuma  appeared  with  a  ' 
aoeming  gaiety  of  countenance,  and  waved  tiis  handi^  the 
tumult  was  hushed,  and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of 
his  own  choice  that  be  went  to  reside  for  some  time 
among  his  new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere 
every  intimation  of  their  sovereign's  pleasure,  quietljr 
dispersed. 

Thus  ^'as  a  powerful  prince  seized  by  a  lew  strangers 
in  the  midst  of  his  capital,  at  noonday,  and  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,     Histoiy  qoq*. 
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tains  nothing  paraUel  to  this  events  either  with  respect  to 
the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  success  of  the  execu« 
tion ;  and  ^re  not  all  the  circumstances  of  this  extraordi* 
nary  transaction  autlienticated  by  the  most  unquestiona* 
Meevideneey  they  would  appear  so  wild  and  extrava* 
ganty  as  to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  probability 
which  must  be  preserved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

$  XLIX.  Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanish  quar- 
ters with  aU  the  ceremonious  respect  which  Cortes  had 
promised.  He  was  attended  by  his  own  domestics,  and 
served  with  his  usual  state.  His  principal  officers  had 
free  access  to  him,  and  he  carried  on  every  funetion  of 
government  as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the  scrupulous 
vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding  such  an  impor- 
tant prize,^  endeavouring  at  |the  same  time  to  soothe 
and  reconcile  hida  to  his  situation,  by  every  external  de- 
monstration of  regard  and  attachment.  But  from  ci^- 
tive  princes  the  hour  of  humiliation  and  suffering  is  ne- 
ver far  distant.  Qualpopoca,  his  son,  and  five  of  the 
principal  officers  who  served  under  him,  were  brought 
prisoners  to  the  capital,  in  consequence  of  the  orders 
which  Montezuma  had  issued.f  The  emperor  gave  them 
up  to  Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
their  crime,  and  determine  their  punishment.  They  were 
formally  tried  by  a  Spanish  c<furt- martial ;  and  though 
they  had  acted  no  other  part  than  what  became  loyal 
subjects  and  brave  men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  in  opposing  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  they  wei'e  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
execution  of  such  atrocious  deeds  is  seldom  long  sus^ 
pended.  The  unhappy  victims  were  instantly  led  forth. 
The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid  was  composed  of  the 
weapons  collected  in  the  royal  magazine  for  the  pnblie 
defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld, 
in  silent  astonishment,  the  double  insult  offered  to  the 

f  Sec  Note  CX,    '  t  December  4. 
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to  the  majesty  of  their  empire^  an  officer  of  distinction 
committed  to  the  flames  by  the  authority  of  strangers^ 
for  having  done  ivhat  he  owed  in  duty  to  his  natuml 
sovereign ;  and  the  arms  provided  by  the  foresight  of 
their  ancestors  for  avenging  public  wrongs,  consumed 
before  their  eyes. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  shocking  indignities  which 
the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The  Spaniards,  convinced 
that  Qualpopoca  would  not  have  ventured  to  attack  £s« 
ealante  without  orders  from  his  master,  were  not  satis- 
fied with  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  instrument  employ- 
ed in  committing  that  crlniCy  while  the  author  of  it  es- 
caped with  impunity.  Just  before  Qualpopoca  was  led 
out  to  sufier,  Cortes  entered  the  apartment  of  Montezu- 
Bia,  followed  by  some  of  his  officers,  and  a  soldier  car- 
rpng  a  pair  of  fetters ;  and  approaching  the  monarch 
witli  a  stern  countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  persons 
who  were  now  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  cause  of  the  outrage 
committed,  it  wrs  necessary  that  he  likewise  should 
make  atonement  for  that  guUt ;  then  turning  away  ab- 
ruptly, without  waiting  for  a  reply,  commanded  the  sol- 
dier to  clap  the  fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  in- 
stantly executed.  The  disconsolate  monarch,  trained  up 
with  an  idea^  tliat  his  person  was  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  considering  this  profanation  of  it  as  the  prelude  of 
immediate  death,  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations  and 
complaints.  His  attendants,  speechless  with  horror, 
fell  at  his  feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bear- 
ing up  the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  of- 
iieious  tenderness  to  lighten  tlieir  pressure*  Nor  did 
their  grief  and  despondency  abate,  until  Cortes  return-' 
cd  from  the  execution,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
ordered  the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's 
spirits  had  sunk  with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rose 
into  indecent  joy ;  and  with  an  unbecoming  transition, 
he  passed  at  once  from  the  anguish  of  despair  to  trans- 
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ports  of  gratitude  and  expressions  of  fondness  towards 
his  deliverer. 

$  L.  In  those  transactions,  as  represented  by  the  Span- 
ish historians,  ive  search  in  Tain  for  the  qualities  wliich 
distinguish  other  parts  of  Cortes's  ooiiduct.  To  usurp  a 
jurisdiction  which  could  not  belong  to  a  stranger,  who 
assumed  no  higher  character  than  that  of  an  ambassador 
from  a  foreign  prinee,  and  .nder  colour  of  it,  to  inflict 
a  capital  punishment  on  men  whose  conduct  entitled  them 
to  esteem,  appears  aa  act  of  barbarous  cruelty.  To  put 
the  monarch  of  a  great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after 
8uch  ignominious  treatment,  suddenly  to  release  him, 
seems  to  be  a  display  of  power  no  less  inconsiderate  thaA 
wanton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  no  account 
can  be  given  either  of  the  one  action  or  the  other,  but 
that  Cortes,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  presuming  om 
the  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of 
the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  nn- 
dertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execute*  But,  in  one  view^ 
these  proceedings,  however  repugnant  to  justice  and  hu- 
manity, may  have  flowed  from  that  artful  policy  which 
regulated  every  part  of  Cortes^s  behaviour  towards  the 
Mexicans.  They  had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an 
order  of  beings  superior  to  men.  It  was  of*  the  utmost 
consequence  to  cherish  this  illusion,  and  to  keep  up  the 
Teneration  which  it  inspired.  Cortes  wished  that  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  should  be  deemed  the  most 
heinous  of  all  crimea ;  and  nothing  appeared  better  cal- 
culated to  establish  this  opinion,  than  to  condenm  ihm 
first  Mexicans, 'who  had  ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  cru- 
el death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himself  to  submit 
to  a  mortifying  indignity,  as  an  expiation  for  being  ae- 
•essary  to  a  deed  so  atrocious.* 

§U.  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punished  the  un- 
happy persons  who  first  presumed  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  his  followers,  seems  accordingly  to  have  made  all 

•  See  Note  CXI. 
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4he  impression  that  he  desired.  The  splril  of  Monte- 
zuma was  not  only  overawed,  but  subdued.  During  six 
months  that  Cortes  reftiained  in  Mexieo,  the  monarch 
continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  appearance 
of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquUity,  as  if  he  had  re- 
sided there,  not  from  constraint,  bnt  through  choice* 
His  ministers  and  officers  attended  him  as  usual.  He 
took  cognisance  of  all  affairs  J  every  order  was  issued  in 
his  name.  The  external  aspect  of  government  appear- 
ing the  same,  and  all  its  ancient  forms  being  scrupulous- 
ly observed,  the  people  were  so  little  sensible  of  any 
change,  that  they  obeyed  the  mandates  of  their  monarch 
with  the  same  submissive  reverence  as  ever.  Such  was 
the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  subjects  had 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  such  the  veneration  in  which  they 
held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deliver  their 
sovereign  from  confinement ;  and  though  Cortes,  relyin* 
on  this  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their  minds, 
permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his  temples,  but  to  make 
bunting  excursions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few 
Spaniards  carried  with  it  such  a  terror  as  to  intimidate 
the  multitude,  and  secure  the  captive  monarch. 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seizing 
Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  themselves 
more  extensive  authority  in  the  Mexican  empire  than  it 
was  possible  to  have  acquired  in  a  long  course  of  time 
by  open  force ;  and  they  exercised  more  absolute  sway 
in  the  name  of  another  than  they  could  have  done  in 
their  own.  The  arts  of  polished  nations^  in  subjecting 
such  as  are  less  improved,  have  been  nearly  the  same  in 
every  period.  The  system  of  screening  a  foreign  usur- 
pation^ under  the  sanction  of  authority  derived  from 
the  natural  rulers  of  a  countiy,  the  device  of  employ- 
ing the  magistrates  and  forms  already  established  as  in- 
struments to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of  which  we  are 
mpt  to  boast  of  sublime  refinements  in  policy  peculiar  to 
the  present  age»  were  inventions  of  a  more  early  peri- 
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od,  Md  luul  been  tried  with  snceess  in  the  liVesty   long 
before  they  were  practised  in  the  East. 

§  LIL  Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
(lower  which  he  possessed  by  bein^  able  to  act  in  the 
name  of  Montezuma.  He  sent  some  Spaniards^  whom 
he  judged  best  qu^UAed  for  such  commissions^  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire^  accompanied  by  persons  of 
distinotion^  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them 
both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most  of 
the  provinces^  viewed  their  soil  and  produetions^  sur- 
veyed with  particular  care  the  districts  which  yielded 
gold  or  silver,  pitched  ujion  several  places  as  proper  sta* 
iions  for  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  submitting  to  the  Spanish 
yoke.  While  they  were  thus  emjdoyed,  Cortes,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma,  degraded 
some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  emigre,  whose  abil- 
ities or  independent  spirit  excited  his  jealousy^  and  sub- 
Btituted  in  their  place  persons  less  capable  or  mere  ob« 
sequious. 

One  thing  still  was  wanting  to  complete  his  seenrity. 
He  wished  to  have  such  a  command  of  the  lake  as  might 
ensure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from  levity  or  disgust,  the 
Mexicans  should  take  arms  against  him,  and  break  down 
the  bridges  or  causeways.  This,  too,  his  own  address^ 
and  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish. Having  frequently  entertained  his  prisoner  with 
pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine  and  art  of 
mivigation,  he  awakened  his  curiosity  to  see  those  mov- 
ing palaces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water 
without  oars,  linger  pretext  of  gratifying  this  desire, 
Cortes  persuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint  some  of  his  sub- 
jects to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  stores  which  the  Span- 
iards had  deposited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico^  and  to  em- 
ploy others  in  cutting  dovm  and  preparing  timber.  With 
their  assistaneCf  the  Spanish  carpenters  soon  completed 
two  brigantinesj  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amusement 
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to  the  monarchj  and  were  considered  by  Cojrtes  as  a  cer- 
tain resource,  if  he  should  be  obUged  to  retire. 

§  LIII.  Eneouraged  bj  so  many  instances  of  the  mo- 
narch's tame  submission  to  his  will,  Cortes  ventured  to 
pnt  it  to  a  proof  still  more  trying.    He  urged  Montezu- 
ma to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile^ to  hold  his  crown  of  him  as  superioTr  and  to  sob- 
jeet  his  dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
With  this  requisition,  the  last  and  most  humUing  that 
can  be  made  to  one  possessed  of  sovereign  authority, 
Montezuma  was  so  obsequious  as  to  comply.  He  called  to- 
gether the  chief  men  of  his  emjnrer  and  in  a  solemn  har- 
angue, reminding  them  of  the  traditions  and  prophecies 
which  led  them  to  expect  the  arrival  of  a  people  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  with  themselves,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  the  supreme  power^   he  declared  his  be- 
lief that  the  Spaniards  were  this  promised  raee^    that 
therefore  he  recognised  the  right  of  their  monarch  to 
govern  the  Mexican  empire;    that  he  would   lay   his 
crown  at  his  feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.      \f  hik 
uttering  these  words,  Montezuma  discovered  how  deep- 
ly he  was  affected  by  making  sueh  a  sacrifice.    Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  discourse.     Over- 
awed and  broken  as  his  spirit  was,  it  still  retained  such 
a  sense  of  dignity^  as  to  feel  that  pang  which  pierces  the 
heart  of  princes  when  constrained  to  resign  independent 
power.    The  first  mention  of  such  a  resolution  struck 
the  assembly  dumb  with  astonishment,     lliis  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sullen  murmur  of  sorrow  mingled  with  iudig- 
nation,  which  indicated  some  violent  eruption  of  rage  to 
be  near  at  hand.    This  Cortes  foresaw,    and  seasonably 
interposed  to  prevent  it,    by  declaring  that  his  master 
had'  no  intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal  dig- 
nity, or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire.     This  assurance,  ad- 
ded to  their  dread  of  the  Spanish  powers  and  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  monarch's  example,  extorted  a  reluc- 
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tan't  consent  from  the  nssembly.*  The  aet  of  snbinis^ 
sioii  and  homage  ifas  executed  with  all  the  formaliliet 
which  the  Spaniards  were  pleased  to  prescribe. 

$  JAY.  Moatezomay  at  the  desire  of  Cortes^  aecompa« 
nied  this  profr ssion  of  fiealty  and  homage  with  a  magnifi- 
cent present  to  his  new  sovereign ;  and»  after  his  exam- 
pie,  his  subjects  brought  in  yery  liberal  contributions. 
The  Spaniards  now  collected  all  the  treasure  which  had 
been  either  voluntarily  bestowed  upon  them  at  different 
times- by  Montezuma^  or 'had  been  eitorted  from  his 
people  under  various  pretexts;  and  having  melted  ih6 
geld  and  silver,  the  value  of  these^  without  including 
Jewels  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  which  were  pre- 
served on  aeiount  of  their  curious  workmanship,  amount- 
ed to  six  hundred  thousand  pesos.  The  soldiers  were  im- 
patient to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied  with 
their  desire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  first  set  apart  as 
the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was  ^allotted  to 
Cortes,  as  commander  in  chiefl  The  sums  advanced  by 
Velasquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  some  of  the  officers,  to- 
wards defraying  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the  arma- 
nient^  were  then  deducted.  The  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  army,  including  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz> 
in  proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  so  many  de- 
falcations, the  share  of  a  private  roan  did  not  exceed  a 
httttdred  pesos.  This  sum  fell  so  far  below  their  sanguine 
expectations,  that  some  soldiers  rejected  it  with  scorn^ 
and  others  murmured  so  loudly  at  this  cruel  disappoint- 
mant  of  their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  address  of 
Cortes^  and  no  small  exertion  of  his  liberalty,  to  appease 
them.  The  complaints  of  the  army  were  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had  contributed 
nothing  towards  the  equipment  or  success  of  the  arma- 
ment, it  was  not  without  regret  that  the  soldiers  beheld 
it  sweep  away  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  treasure  pur- 
chased by  their  blood  and  toiL    What  fell  to  the  share 

•  See  Note  CXIL 


•f  tiM  gtenerd  ajq^ared^  AeoQriiiig  to  the  Mms  of  w«altk 
in  tbe  sixteenth  centiirjr,  ao  «saraMiuB  sum*  Seime  of 
Cortes's  favourites  had  leeretlj  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  several  oniaiiietits  of  gold,  which  neither  paid 
tte  royal  fifth)  nor  were  brought  into  aeeount  as  part  of 
the  eommon  stoek.  It  was^  howenrer»  so  manifestly  the 
interest  of -Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a  lai^  renot- 
tuiee  to  the  king)  that  it  is  highly  prohaUe  those  eon- 
eealments  were  not  of  great  eonsequenee. 

^LY.  The  total  sum  amassed  by  the  Spaniards  bears 
no  proportion  to  tihe  ideas  whieh  might  be  formed,  either 
by  rcfleetiiig  on  the  descriptions  given  by  historians  of 
the  ancient  sj^endour  of  Mexico,  or  by  considering  (he 
productions  of  its  mines  in  modem  times.  But,  among 
ihe  ancient  Mexieansy  gold  and  silver  were  not  the  ataitd- 
ards  by  which  the  worth  of  other  commodities  was  esti- 
mated I  and  destitute  of  the  artificial  valoe  derived  from 
this  circumstance^  were  no  farther  in  request  than  is 
they  furnished  materials  for  ornaments  and  tmikets. 
These  were  either  conseerated  to  the  gods  in  their 
temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  distinction  by  their 
princes  and  some  of  their  most  eminent  chiefs.  As  the 
consumption  of  the  precions  metals  was  ineouMderable, 
the  demand  for  them  was  not  such  as  to  put  either  the 
ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  stretch,  in 
order  to  augment  their  store.  They  were  altogetiier  un^ 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with 
which  their  country  abounded.  What  gold  they  had  was 
gathered  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into 
a  pure  metallic  state.  The  utmost  elQbrt  of  their  labour 
in  search  of  it  was  to  wash  the  earft  Carried  down  1^ 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains 
of  gold  which  subsided  ;  and  even  this  simple  operation, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  persons  whom  Cortes  ap- 
pointed to  survey  the  provinces  where  there  was  a  pros« 
pect  of  finding  mines,  they  performed  vefy  unskilfully. 
From  all  those  causes,  the  whole  mass  of  gold  in  pos- 
session of  ithe  Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  silver  is  rare- 


ly  tbomA  pvret  and  the  Mexiean  art  was  too  rude,  to  con- 
dvet  the  prooess  for  refitiing  it  in  a  proper  maaner*  the 
qmuititj  of  this  metal  was  siiU  less  considerable,  Thus# 
tlioagh  the  Spaniards  had  exerted  all  the  power  wfaieli 
they  possessed  in  Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapa* 
eity^  in  order  to  gratify  their  predoiniaant  passioAf  and 
though  MonteKama  had  fondly  exhausted  his  treasuresy 
in  hopes  of  satiating  their  thirst  for  gold,  the  product 
of  both,  which  probably  included  great  part  of  ike  bol* 
lion  in  the  empircy  did  not  rise  in  value  above  what  has 
been  mentioned,* 

^I^YL  But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in 
other  matters,  with  respect  to  one  point  he  was-  inflex* 
ible.    Though  Cortes  oilen  urged  him,  with  tlte  impor* 
tiinate  zeal  of  a  missionary,  to  renounce  his  false  gods, 
ami  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  he  always  rejected 
the  proposition  with  hoiror.      Superistition,   amoag  the 
Mexicans,  was  formed  into  such  a  regular  and  complete 
system,  that  its  institutions  naturally  ti^ok  &st  hold  of 
the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in  other  paite  of 
America  were  easily  induced  to  relinquish  a  few  notions 
and  rites,  so  loose  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the 
name  of  a  public  religion^  the -Mexicans  adhere<l  tena- 
ciously to  their  mode  of  worship,  which,  however  bar- 
barous, was  accompanied  with  such  order  and  solemnity 
as  to  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration.  Cor-r 
tes,  ftnding  all  his  attempts  inefTectttal  to  sliake  the  conv 
stancy  of  Montezuma,  was  so  much  enraged  at  his  ob<r 
•tinacy,  that  in  a  transport  of  zeal  he  kd  out  his  soK 
diers  to  throw  down   the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by 
force.    But  the  priests  taking  arms  in  defence  of  their 
altars,  and  the  people  crowding  willi  great  ardour  to 
support  them,  Cortes's  prudence  overruled  his  zeal,  and 
induced  him  to  desist  f it>m  his  rash  attempt,  after  dis- 
lodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  shrines,  and  placing 
in  their  stead  an  image  of  th^  Virgin  Marj'4 

*  See  Note  CXIII. 
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$  LVIL  From  thiU;  moment  the  Mexicans,  vbo  bad 
permitted  tlie  imprisonment  of' their  «oTereign  and  snf^ 
Ibred  the  exactions  of  strangers  without  a  struggle,  be* 
gan  .to  meditate  how  they  might  expel  or  destroy  the 
Spaniards,  and  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  avenge 
their  insulted  deities.  The  priests  and  leading  men  held 
frequent  consultations  with  Montezuma  for  this  purpose. 
But  as  it  might  proye  fatal  to  the  captive  monarch  to 
attempt  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  violenee,  he  was 
willing  to  try  more  gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes 
into  his  presence,  he  observed,  that  now,  as  all  the  pur*, 
poses  of  his  embassy  were  fully  accomplished,  the  gods 
had  declared  their  will,  and  Ibe  people  signified  their 
desire,  that  he  and  his  followers  should  instantly  depart 
out  of  the  empire.  With  this  he  required  them  to  com- 
ity, or  unavoidable  destruction  would  fall  suddenly  on 
their  heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpected  requisjtioB, 
as  well  as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered 
left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  result  of 
some«leep  scheme  concerted  between  Montezuma  and 
his  subjects.  He  quitkly  perceived  that  he  might  de- 
rive more  advanti^  from  a,  seeming  compliance  with 
the  monarch's  inclination>  than  from  an  ill-timed  at- 
tempt to  change  or  to  oppose  it ;  and  replied  with  great 
composure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to  prepare  for  re- 
turning to  his  own  country  5  but  as  he  had  destroyed  the 
vessels  in  which  he  arrived,  some  time  was  requisite  for 
building  other  ships.  This  appeared  reasonable.  A 
number  of  Mexicans  were  sent  to  Vera  .Cruz  to  out  down 
timber,  and  some  Spanish  carpenters  were  anointed  to 
superintend  the  work.  Cortes  flattered  himself,  that 
during  this  interval  he  should  either  find  means  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger,  or  receive  jyuch  reinforcements 
as  would  enable  him  to  despise  it.    M 

^  LYIII.  Almost  nine  months  were  elapsed  since  Por- 

tocarrero  and  Montejo  had  sailed  with  his  despatches  to 

Spain  ;  and  he  daily  expected  their  return  with  a  confir- 

^mution  of  his  authority  from  the  king.    Without  this. 
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his  condition  was  inseeure  and  precarions^  and  aflct*  dl 
the  great  things  whieh  he  hi^  done,  it  might  be- his 
doom  to  bear  the  name  and  suffer  the  punishments  of  a 
traitor.  Rapid  and  extensive  as  his  progress  had  been, 
he  could  not  hope  to  complete  the  reduction  of  a  great 
empire  \¥ith  so  small  a  body  of  men,  M^hieli  by  this  time 
diseases  of  various  kinds  considerably  thinned ;  nor  could 
he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
islands  until  he  reeeived  the  royal  approbation  of  his 
proceedings. 

$  IJX*  yVhile  he  remained  in  this  cruel  situation,  anx- 
ious about  vi\mt  was  past,  uncertain  with  respect  to  the 
future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration  of  Montezuma^  op- 
pressed with  a  new  addition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  couri- 
er arrived  with  an  account  of  some  ships  having  appear- 
ed on  the  coast.  Cortesy  with  fond  credulity,  imagin- 
ing that  his  messengers  were  returned  from  Spain,  and 
that  the  completion  of  all  his  wishes  and  hopes  was  at 
hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to  his  companions,  who 
received  them  with  transports  of  mutual  gratulation. 
Their  joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from 
Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  succeed  Esca- 
lante  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz,  brought  certain  infor- 
mation that  the  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Yelajsquez, 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  instead  of  bringing  the  aid  which 
they  expected,  threatened  them  with  immediate  destruc- 
tion. 

$  LX.  The  motives  which  prompted  Velasquez  to  this 
violent  measure  are  obvious.  From  the  circumstances 
of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  impossible  not  to  suspect 
his  intention  of  throwing  off  all  dependence  upon  him. 
His  neglecting  to  transmit  any  account  of  his  operations 
to  Cuba,  strengthened  this  suspicion,  which  was  at  last 
coofiriAed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  offi- 
cers whom  Cortes  sent  to  Spain.  They  from  seme  mo- 
tive which  is  not  clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary 
historians,  touched  at  the  island  of  Cuba,  contrary  to 
the  peremptory  orders  of  tlieir  general.    By  this  means 
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Veksquez  not  only  learned  tliat  Cortea  and  his  fbUow- 
en,  after  fiiriitally  renouncing  all  oonnexion  vrith  hiin^ 
had  established  an  indispendent  eolony  in  New  ^ainy  Mkl 
were  solieiting  the  king  to  oonfirm  their  proceedings  bf 
his  authority ;  but  he  obtitined  particular  informaitiM 
eonceming  the  opulenee  of  the  country^  the  yaloable 
presents  which  Cortes  had  received,  and  the  inviting 
presets  of  success  that  opened  to  his  vtew.  Every  pas- 
sion which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ;  shame,  at 
baring  been  so  grossly  t)verreached  ;  indignation^  at  be* 
ing  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he  had  selected  as  the 
objeet  of  his  favour  and  confidence ;  grief,  for  having 
wasted  his  fortune  to  aggrandise  an  enemy  ;  and  despiur 
of  recovering  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his 
fame  and  extending  his  power,  now  raged  in  the  bosom 
of  Velasquez.  All  these,  with  united  force,  excited  him 
to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged 
on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to  wrest  from  him  his 
usurped  authority  and  conquests.  Nor  did  he  want  the 
appearance  of  a  good  title  to  justify  such  an  attempt. 
The  agent  whom  he  sent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of 
Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  most  favourable  re* 
ception ;  and  from  the  specimens  which  he  produced, 
such  high  expectations  were  formed  eonceming  tbe  opu* 
lence  of  New  Spain,  that  Yelasquez  was  authorised  to 
prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  country,  nnd  appointed 
■governor  of  it  during  life,  with  more  extensive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer 
from  the  time  of  Columbus.  Elated  by  this  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to  consider  Cortes 
not  only  as  intruding  upon  his  jurisdiction,  but  as  disobe- 
dient to  the  ro;^^  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate 
his  own  rights,  and  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  by  force 
of  arms.*  His  ai*dour  in  carrying  on  his  preparations, 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  violence 
of  the  passions  with  which  he  was  animated ;  and  in  a 

•  See  Note  CXV. 
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short  time  aa  armamont  was  complotod^  coaiistiDg  of 
eighteen  sbipa,  wliieh  had  on  board  fonrseore  horsemeiiy 
eight  hundred  foot  soldiersy  of  whieh  eighty  were  mus« 
keteerS)  aad  a  hundred  and  twenty  erosgbow  men^  to« 
gether  with  a  train  of  twelve  pieees  of  eannon*  As  Ye- 
lasquez's  experienee  of  the  fatal  consequence  of  com- 
mitting  to  another  what  he  ou^t  to  have  executed  him- 
self had  not  rendered  him  more  enterprising,  he  vested 
the  command  of  this  formidable  body,  whiehf  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Spanish  power  in  America,  merits  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo  do  Narvaez,  widi  in- 
structions to  seize  Cortes  and  his  principal  officers,  to 
send  them  prisoners  to  him,  and  then  to  complete  th»' 
discovery  and  conquest  of  the  country  in  his  name. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  r. 

T¥R£  was  situated  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Arabian  Gulfy 
or  Red  Sea,  as  made  it  impracticable  to  convey  commodities 
from  thence  to  that  city  by  land  carriage.  This  induced  the  Phe- 
nicians  to  render  themselves  masters  of  Ehmocrttra  or  EhmocQ" 
iuruj  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea* 
They  landed  the  cargoes  which  they  purchased  in  Arabia)  Ethi- 
opia^  and  India,  at  Elath,  the  safest  harbour  in  the  Red  Sea  to« 
wards  the  North.  Thence  they  were  carried  by  land  to  Rhino- 
colura,  the  distance  not  being  very  considerable ;  and,  being  re- 
shipped  in  that  jwrt,  were  transported  to  Tyre,  and  distributed 
over  the  world.  Strabon.  Geogr.  Edit  Casaub.  lib.  xvL  p.  1 12t. 
DiodoT.  SicuL  Biblioth.  Histor.  Edit  Weselingi,  lib.  i.  p.  70. 


NOTE  n.  p.  10. 

The  Periplus  Hatmonis  is  the  only  auth^oitic  monument  of  the 
Carthaginian  skill  in  naval  affairs,  and  one  of  the  most  curious 
fragments  transmitted  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  learned  and  in- 
dustrious Mr.  Dodwelly  in  a  dissertation  ^prefixed  to  the  Peri- 
plus of  Hannb,  in  the  edition  of  the  Minor  Greographers  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  is  a  spurious 
work,  the  composition  of  some  Greek,  who  assumed  Hwino's 
name.    But  M.  do  MoQtesquieu^  in  his  I'Esprit  des  hobi,  A. 
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xxi.%.  S.andM.  de  Bougainville,  in^^  dissertadon  publiabecU 
torn.  xxyL  of  the  Memoires  de  T Academie  des  Imcripdonsy  etc 
hvrt  established  its  authenticity  bjr  arguments  which  to  me  ap- 
pear unanswerable.  Ramusio  has  aocompanied  his  translatioa 
of  this  curious  V03rage  with  a  dissertation  tending  to  illustrate  it* 
Kacolte  de  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.  M.  de  Bougainville  has,  with 
great  learning  and  ability,  treated  the  same  subject.  It  appears 
that  Hanno,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navigation,  under* 
took  this  voyage  in  small  vessels,  so  constructed,  that  he  could 
keep  close  in  with  the  coast  He  sailed  from  Gades  to  the  is- 
land of  Ceme  in  twelve  days.  This  is  probably  what  is  known 
to  the  modems  by  the  name  of  the  isle  of  Arguim.  It  became 
the  chief  station  of  the  Carthaginians  on  that  coast ;  and  M.  de 
Bougainville  contends,  that  the  cisterns  found  there  are  mcxm- 
ments  of  the  Cart^^ian  power  and  ingenuity.  Proceedings 
from  Ceme,  and  still  following  the  winding  of  the  coast,  he  ar- 
rived in  seven^en  days,  at  a  promontory,  whicii  he  called  The 
West  Horny  probably  Cape  Palmas.  From  this  he  advanc^  to 
another  promontory,  which  he  named  TV  iSotuA  Horuy  and 
which  is  manifestly  Cape  de  Tres  Puntas,  about  five  degrees 
north  of  the  line.  All  the  circumstaDces  contained  in  the  short 
abstract  of  his  journal,  which  is  handed  down  to  us,  concerning 
the  appearance  and  state  of  the  countries  ou  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
are  con&med  and  ilhittrated  by  a  comparison  with  the  accounts 
of  modem  navigators.  £ven  those  circumstances  ^hich,  fronoi 
llieir  seeming  improbalttlity,  have  been  produced  to  invalidate 
the  creditulity  of  his  relation,  tend  to  confirm  it  He  observes^ 
that  in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ceme,  a  profound  silence 
reigned  through  the  day ;  but  during  the  night  innumerable  fires 
were  kindled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  the  air  resound- 
ed with  the  noise  of  pipes  and  drums,  and  cries  of  joy.  The 
same  thing,  as  Ramusio  observes,  still  takes  place.  The  exces- 
Btve  heat  obliges  the  negroes  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods,  or  in 
theur  houses,  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  they 
•ally  outf  and  by  torch-light  enjoy  the  pleasure  %A  music  and 
dancing,  m  which  they  spend  the  n^^ht  Ramus,  i.  1 13,  F.  In 
another  place,  he  mentions  the  sea  as  burning  wi^h  torrents  of 
fire.  What  occurred  to  M.  AdansoBy  on  t^e  same  coast,  ma^ 
explain  this :  ^  As  soon,"  says  he,  «<as  the  sun  dipt  beneath  th(& 
horizon,  and  night  overspread  the  earth  with  darkness,  the  sea 
lent  us  its  friendly  light   While  the  prow  of  our  vessel  pkMi^ 
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«d  ^e  foaming  surges,  it  seemed  to  set  them  all  on  fite.  Thus 
-w^  sailed  in  a  lumitious  enclosure,  which  surrotmded  us  like  a 
large  circle  of  rays,  from  whence  darted  in  the  wake  of  the 
ship  a  long  stream  of  tight.'*  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p.  176.  This 
appeairance  of  the  sea,  observed  by  Hunter,  has  been  mention- 
ed as  an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Periplus.  It 
fis,  however,  a  phenomenon  very  common  in  warm  climates. 
Capt.  Cook's  second  Voyage,  vol  i.  p.  15.  The  Periplus  of  Han- 
iio  has  been  translated,  and  every  point  with  respect  to  it  has 
been  illustrated,  with  much  leamihig  and  ingenuity,  in  a  wo^ 
published  by  Dan  Pedr.  Rodrig.  Campomanes,  entitled^  Anti- 
guedad  mamtima  de  CartagOi  con  el  Periplo  de  au  Genend  Han- 
non  traducido  e  illustrado.    Mad.  1756.  4^* 


NOTE  III.  p.  10. 

'    Long  after  the  navigation  of  the  Phenicians  and  of  Eudoxus 
round  Africa,  Polybius^  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed 
historian  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  distinguished  by  his  atten- 
tion to  geographical  researches,  afBrms,  that  it  was  noc  known, 
in  his  time,  whether  Africa  was  a  condhued  continent,  stretch- 
ing to  the  south,  or  whether  it  was  encompassed  by  the  sea. 
Polybii.  Hist.  lib.  iii..-    Plmy,  the  naturalist,  asserts  that  there 
can  be  no  communicatioft  between   the  southern  and  northern 
temperate  zone.     Plinii.  Hist  Natur.  Edit-  in  usum  Delph.  4to. 
lit),  ii.  c.  68.     If  they  had  given  full  credit  to  the  accounts  of 
those  voyages,  the  former  could  not  have  entertained  such  a 
dou6t,  the  latter  could  not  have  delivered  such  an  opinion.  Stra- 
bo  mentions  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus,  but  treats  it  as  &  fabukras 
tale,  lib.  ii.  p.  155  ;  and,  according  to  his  account  of  it,  no  other, 
judgment  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  it.    Strabo  seems  not 
to  have  known  any  thing  with  certsunty  concerning  the  fwm  and 
state  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.    Oeogr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  1 180. 
Ptolemy,  the  most  inquisitive  and  learned  of  all  the  ancient  ge- 
ographers, was  equally  unacquainted  with  any  part  of  Africa 
situated  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  equinoctial  line ;  for  he  sup- 
poses that  this  great  continent  was  not  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
but  that  it  stretched,  without  interruption,  towards  the  soudi 
pole :  and  he  so  far  mistakes  its  true  figure,  that  he  describes 
•the  continent  as  beconung  bKMuler  and  broader  as  it  advanced 
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towards  the  sotth.    Ptolemaei  Geogf.  li).  ivi  c.  9.    Brietii.  Fir- 
allela  Geogr.  vctfcris  et  novsc,  p.  86. 


NOTE  IV.  p.  ;6. 

A  ikct,  recorded  by  Strabo,  afibrds  a  very  strong  and  s^igu-. 
lar  proof  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  tho 
situation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth.  When  Alexander 
marched  along  the  bankd  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Abcesine,  two  of 
the  riwrs  which  fall  into  the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  wer^ 
many  crocodiles  in  those  rivers,  and  that  the  cotuitry  produced 
beans  of  the  same  species  with  those  which  were  common  in 
Egypt.  From  these  circumstances,  he  conchided  that  he  had 
discovered  the  source  of  ^le  Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to  sail 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  Egypt.  Strab.  Greogr.  lib.  xv.  p.  102O. 
This  amazing  error  did  not  arise  from  any  ignorance  of  geo- 
graphy peculiar  to  that  monarch ;  for  we  are  infi»rmed  by  Stra- 
bo,  that  Alexander  applied  with  particular  attention  m  order  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  this  science,  and  had  accurate  maps 
or  descriptions  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched. 
Lib.  iL  p.  120.  But  in  his  age,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean. 


NOTE  V.  p.  16. 

"As  the  flux  and  re-flux  of  the  sea  is  remarkably  great  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  thb  would  render  the  phenomencm 
more  formidable  to  the  Greeks.    Varen.  Geogr.  vol.  L  p.  25 1. 


NOTE  VI.  p.  18. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  were  seldom  induced  to  advance 
so  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  dther  by  motives  of  curi- 
osity, or  views  of  commercial  advantage.  In  consequence  cf 
tills,  tiidr  idea  concerning  the  position  of  that  groat  river  wai 
very  eroneons.  Ptolemy  i^aces  that  branch  of  the  Gasigeswhich 
he  distingiiishes  by  tiie  name  of  the  Gk«at  Mouthy  fai  the  hun- 
dred and  forty*aixth  degreeof  kogihKte  £ram Ida  first  meridiiiA 
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that  mendian,  i^  now  determined,  by  astronomical  obaenratiooB, 
t0  be  only  a  hundred  and  five  degrees.  A  geographer  so  emi- 
Qent  must  have  bedOL  betrayed  into  an  emnr  of  tins  magnitude 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  information  which  he  had  receiyed 
concerning  those  distant  regions ;  and  this  affords  a  striking 
proof  of  the  intercourse  with  them  being  extremely  rare.  With 
respect  to  the  CQuntries  of  Incfia  beyond  the  Ganges,  his  intelli- 
gence was  still  more  defective,  and  his  errors  more  enormous. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe^  in  another  pla<:e,  that  he  has 
placed  the  country  of  the  Seres,  or  China,  no  less  th^  ai^ty  de- 
gl^ees  &rther  east  than  its  true  positipn*  M.  d'Anville^  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  modem  .geo^^raphers,  haa 
«Qt  this  matter  in  a  clear  li^fjbt,  in  two  dissertations  puhlislwl 
in  Mem.  de  TAcad*  des  Inscript  etc.  torn,  xxxii.  p.  573,  6^4. 


'   NOTE  VU,  p.  la. 

It  is  remai'kable,  that  the  discoveries  iof  the  ancients  were 
made  chiefiy  by  land ;  those  oi  the  modems  are  carried  on  chief- 
iy  by  sea-    The  progress  of  conquest  led  to  the  former,  that -of 
.commerce  to  the  latter.    It  is  a  judicious  ohservaoon  of  Strabi), 
that  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Gireat  inade  known  the  Eaat, 
tho»e  of  the  Jloroans  opened  the  West^  and  those  of  Mithridatei, 
king  of  PontUs,  the  North.     jLib  i.  p.  26.    When  discovery  k 
carried  on  by  land  alone,  its  progress  must  be  8k>w,^4md  its  c^- 
erations  confined.     When  it  is  candied  on  only  by  sea,  its  sphere 
j?iay  be  more  extensive,  and  its  advances  more  rapki ;  but  it  k« 
hours  under  peculiar  defects.    Though  it  may  make  known  the 
position  of  diffeiient  countries,  and  ascertain  their  houodaries^s 
far  as  these  are  deteonined  by  tiie  ocean,  it  leaves  us  in  ipm- 
ance  with  respect  to  their  interior  state.     Above  two  ceatunea 
and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  Europeans  sailed  round  the 
southern  promontory  of  Afipica,  and  have  traded  in  mDst  of  its 
ports ;  b^t,  m  a  considerable  part  of  that  great  contmcnt,  tbey 
have  done  little  more  than  survey  its  coasts,  and  mark  its  x:apes 
and  hariiours.     Its  interior  regions  ace  in  a  great  measure  un- 
known.   The  ancients,  who  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
its  coasts,  except  whefe  they  are  washed  byth^  Meditcrnmeaft 
or  Red  Sea,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  its  ^Uud  pro- 
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Tinces,  aod,  if  .we  mi^  refy  on  the  testimony  of  HerockiluB  ai^ 
Diodorua  Siculos^  had  explored  many  parts  of  it  now  altogeth- 
er unknown.  Unless  both  modes  of  discovery  be  united  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  earth  must  remain  incomplete 
and  inacurate. 


NOTE  VIII,  p.  22. 

The  notion  of  ih^  ancients  concerning  such  an  excessive  de- 
gree of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone^  as  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  and 
their  persisting  in  this  error  long  after  they  began  to  have  90Bie 
con^ercial  intercourse  with  seyeral  parts  of  India  lying  withia 
|Jbe  tropics  must  appear  so  singular  and  absurd^  that  it  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers  to  produce  evidence  of 
their  holding  this  opizttom  and  to  account  for  the  apparent  incon- 
sistence of  their  theory  with  their  experience.  Cicero,  who  had 
bestowed  attention  upon  every  part  of  philosophy  known  to  tke 
ancients,  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  torrid  zone  was  unin- 
habitable, aa4t  of  consequence,  that  there  could  be  no  intercourse 
between  the  northern  and  southern  temperate  zones.  He  intro- 
'duces  Africanus  thus  addressing  the  younger  $cipio :  ^  You  see 
this  earth  enomipassed,  and  as  it  were  bound  inliy  ceitain  zones, 
of  whiich  two  at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other,  and  sua- 
taining  the  opposite  pedes  of  heaven^  are  frozen  with  perpetual 
xold;  the  middle  one,  and  the  largest  of  all,  is  burnt  with  the 
heat  of  the^sun ;  two  are  faabhable,  the  people  in  the  southern 
one .  are  antipodes  to  us,  wkh  whom  we  have  no  connexion.'* 
■Sonmium  Scifdonisf  c  6*  Geminus,  a  Oreek  philosopher,  contem- 
porary with  Cicero,  delivers  the  same  doctrine,  not  in  a  popxt- 
lar  work,  but  m  a  treatise  purely  scientific.  «  When  we  speak," 
says  he,  <<of  the  southern  temperate  zone,  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  concerning  those  who  are  called  antipodes,  it  must  be  al- 
ways understood,  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  or  infor* 
motion  oonceming  the  southern  temperate  zone,  whether  it  be 
mhabited  or  not.  But  fnnn  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth, 
omd  the  course  which  the  sun  holds  between  the  tropics  we  con- 
clude that  there  b  another  zone  situated  to  the  south  wMch  en- 
joya  the  same  degree  of  temperature  with  the  northern  cne  which 
we  inhabit."  Cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  ap.  Petavu  Opus  de  Doctr.  Tem* 
por.  in  quo  Uraoologium  siveSystenuOa  var  Auctoowi.  Amat» 
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lf05,  Tol  Hi.  The  opinbn  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  with  respect 
to  both  these  pdnts,  was  the  same :  ^  There  are  five  divisions  of 
the  earth)  which  are  called  2ones.  All  that  portion  which  lies 
near  the  two  opposite  poles  is  oppressed  with  vehement  cold 
and  eternal  frost  There^  unblest  with  .the  aspect  of.miiclr 
Btars,  perpetual  darkness  reigns,  or  at  the  utmost  e  feeble  light 
reflected  from  surrounding  snows.  The  middle  of  the  earth,  in 
which  is  the  orbit  of  the  ^sun,  is  scorched  and  burnt  up  with 
flames  and  fiery  vapour.  Betweeh  these  torrid  and  frozen  dis- 
tricts lie  two  other  portions  of  the  earth  which  are  temperate  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  burning  region  interposed,  there  can  be 
no  commumcation  between  them.  Thus  Heaven  has  deprived 
tis  of  three  parts  of  the  earth."  lib.  ii.  c.  63.  Strabo  delivers 
his  opimon  to  the  same  effect,  in  terms  no  less  exphcit  i  «^  The 
portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  near  the  equator  in  the  torrid 
2one,  is  rendered  unkihabitable  by  heat."  Ub.ii.  p.  154.  To 
lliese  I  might  add  the  authority  of  many  other  respectable  phi- 
losophers and  historians  of  antiquity. 

In  order  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  this  doctrine  was  ge^ 
nerally  received,  we  may  observe,  that  Parmenides^  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo,  was  the  first  who  divided  the  earth  into  five 
zones,  and  he  extended  the  limits  of  the  zone  which  he  suppos- 
ed to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat,  beyond  the  tropics. 
Aristotle,  as  we  learn  likewise  from  Strabo,  fixed  the  bounda* 
ries  of  the  difiPerent  zones  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  de^ 
fined  by  modem  geographers.  But  the  progress  of  discovery 
having  gradually  demonstrated  that  several  regions  of  the  earth 
wiuch  lay  within  the  tropics  were  not  only  habitable,  but  popu- 
lous and  fertile,  this  induced^later  geographers  to  circumscribe 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  not  easy  to  aacertam  with 
precision  the  boundaries  which  they  allotted  to  it  From  a  pas- 
sage in  Strabo,  who,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  author  of  an* 
tiquity  from  whom  we  receive  any  hint  concerning  this  subject, 
I  should  conjecture,  that  those  who  calculated  accorcUng  to  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes,  supposed  the  torrid 
zone  to  comprehend  near  sixteen  degrees,  about  eight  on  each 
side  of  the  equator ;  whereas,  such  as  followed  the  computation 
of  Posidonius  allotted  about  twenty-four  degrees,  or  somewhat 
more  than  twelve  degrees  on  each  dde  of  the  equator  to  the 
torrid  zone.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  p.  151.  According  to  the  former 
opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  that  portion^  of  the  earth  which  Hes 
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between  the  ti*opics  was  considered  aa  habitable ;  acconSng  to 
the  latter,  about  one  half  of  it  With  this  restriction,  the  doo 
trine  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  torrid  zone  i^ears  less 
absurd ;  and  we  can  conceive  the  reason  of  their  asserting  this 
zone  to  bo  uninhabitable,  even  after  they  had  opened  a  com^ 
.munication  with  several  places  within  the  tropics.  When 
men  of  science  spoke  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  considered  it  a» 
It  was  limited  by  the  definition  of  geographers  to  sixte^  or 
at  the  utmost  to  twenty-four  degrees ;  and  as  they  knew  almost 
nothmg  of  the  countries  nearer  to  the  equator,  they  might  still 
suppose  them  to  be  uninhabitable.  In  loose  and  pc^ukr  dis- 
course the  name  of  the  torrid  zone  continued  to  be  ^ven  to 
all  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  lies  within  the  tro{ucs.  Ci-^ 
cero  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  those  ideas  of  the 
later  geographers,  and  adhering  to  the  division  of  Penoanides^ 
describes  the  torrid  zone  as  the  largest  of  the  five.  Some  of 
the  ancients  rejected  the  notion  concerning  the  intolerable  heat 
of  the  torrid  ^one  as  a  populfor  error.  This,  we  are  told  by  Phi- 
tarch,  was  the  sentiment  of  Pythagoras,  and  we  learn  &om  Stra- 
bo,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Polybhis  had  adopted  the  same  opm^ 
ion,  lib.  ii  p.  154.  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  psdd  no  regard  to  tbm 
ancient  doctrine  and  opinions  concerning  the  torrid  zoiie. 


NOTE  IX.  p.  38. 

The  court  of  inquisition,  which  effectually  checks  a  spirit  of- 
liberal  inquiry,  and  of  literary  impmvement,  wherever  it  is  ea* 
tablished,  was  unknown  in  Portugal  in  the  fifiteentk  century, 
when  the  people  of  that  kingdom  began  their  voyages  of  discos 
very.  More  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  it  was  Introduced  by 
John  IH.  whose  reign  commenced  A.  D.  1621. 


NOTE  X.  p.  45. 

An  instance  of  this  is  related  by  Hackluyt,  Upon  ths  aiithori^ 
ty  of  the  Portuguese  historian  Garcia  de  Resende.  Some  £ih 
glish  merchants  having  resolved  to  open  a  trade  with  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  John  II.  of  Portugal  despatched  ambassadors  to  £d» 
ward  IV.  in  order  to  lay  before  him  the  right  which  he  had  ac« 


q%ured  by  the  Pope's  bull  to  the  dominion  of  that  country^  and 
to  request  of  him  to  prohibit  his  subjects  to  prosecute  their  iik 
tended  voyage.  ^Edward  was  so  mueh  satbfied  with  the  exclu* 
aive  title  of  the  Portuguese,  ths^t  he  issued  his  orders  in  tha 
terms  which  they  desired.  Hacklu]^  Navigations,  Voyages,  and 
Traffics  of  the  £nglish>  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  2.  ' 


NOTE  XL  p.  55, 

The  time  of  Columbus's  death  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by 
the  following  circumstances.  It  appears  froni  the  fragment  of  9^ 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  A.  D.  1501, 
diat  he  had,  at  that  time,  been  engaged  iorty  years  in  a  sea-&^g 
life.  In  another  letter,  he  informs  them,  that  he  went  to  sea  at 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  from  those  fects  it  follows,  that  he  was 
born  A.  D.  1447.  Life  of  Christ.  Columbus,  by  his  son  Don 
Ferdinand.  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol;ii.  p.  484, 
4fi5. 


NOTE  XII.  p.  61. 

The  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known  to  the  ancient 
geographers.  They  invented  the  method  still  in  use,  of  com^ 
puting  the  longitude  and  lattitude  of  different  places.  Accord- 
ing to  their  doctrine,"the  equator,'  or  imaginary  line  whieh  en- 
compasses the  earth,  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees 
—these  they  divided  mto  twenty ^four  parts,  or  hours,  each  equal 
to  fifteen  degrees.  The  country  of  the  Seres^  or  Sirue^  being 
the  furthest  part  of  India  known  to  the  ancients,  was  supposed 
by  Marinus  Tyrius,  the  most  eminent  of  the  ancient  geograph- 
ers bef<B^  Ptotemy,  to  be  fifteen  Jiours,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  first  meridian,  passing 
through  the  Fortunate  Islands.  Ptolemai  Geogr.  lib.  i.  c.  II. 
If  this  supposition  was  well  founded  the  country  of  the  Seres, 
orCyna,  Was  only  nine  hours,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
degrees  west  from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands ;  and  the 
navigation,  in  that  direction,  was  much  shorter  than  by  the  course 
which  the  Portuguese  were  pursidng.  Marco  Polo  in  his  tra* 
vels,  had  described  countries,  pardcularly  tSie  islands  of  Cipan« 
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go,  OP  Zipingri,  supposed  to  be  Japan,  considerably  to  the  < 
of  any  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients.  Marcus  Panlus  d& 
Jlegion.  Oriental,  lib.  iL  c  70.  lib.  in.  c  2.  Of  course,  this  coun- 
try, as  it  extended  further  to  the  east,  was  still  nearer  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  conclusions  of  Columbus  though  drawn 
*x>m  inacurate  observations,  were  just  If  the  suppositions  of 
Marinus  had  been  Well  founded,  and  if  the  countries,  which 
Marco  Polo  risited,  had  been  situated  to  the  east  of  those  whose 
longitude  Marinus  had  ascertained,  the  proper  and  nearest  course 
to  the  east  Indies  must  have  beeii  to  steer  directly  west.  Hcr- 
rera,  dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  A  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
globe  has  now  discovered  the  great  error  of  Marinus,  in  suppos- 
''ing  China  to  be  fifteen  hours,  or  two  himdred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  east  fitmi  the  Canary  Islands,  and  that  even  Ptolemy 
was  mistaken,  when  he  reduced  the  longitude  of  China  to  twelve 
hours,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees.  The  longitude  of 
the  western  frontier  of  that  vast  empire  is  'seven  hours,  or  one 
bundrei  and  fifteen  degrees  from  the  meridian  of  the  Canary 
Islands.  But  Cdumbus  followed  the  light  which  his  age  affords 
ed,  and  relied  upon  the  authority  of  writers,  who  were,  at  that 
time,  regarded  as  the  instructors  and  fipudes  of  mankind  in  tbo 
Kience  of  geogiraphy. 


NOTE  XIIL  p.  79. 

As  the  Portuguese,  in  making  their  discoveries^  did  not  de-. 
part  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds, 
whose  flight  they  observed  with  great  attention,  did  not  venturer 
to  any  considerable  4istance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navi- 
gation, it  was  not  known,  that  birds  oiften  stretched  thebr  flight  to 
an  immense  distance  from  any  shore.  In  sailing  towards  the 
West-Indian  Islands,  birds  are  often  seen  at  the  diatance  of  two 
bundred  leagues  from  the  nearest  coast  Sloane*s  Nat.  Hist  of 
Jamaica,  vol.  L  p,  30,  Catesby  saw  an  owl  at  sea,  when  the 
ship  was  six  hundred  leagues  distant  from  land.  Nat  Hist  of 
Caroiinat  pre£  p.  7.  Hist  Naturelle  de  Mt  Buflbn,  torn.  xvL 
{».  32.  From  which  it  appears,  that  tliis  mdicatjbn  of  land  on 
which  Columbus  seems  to  have  relied  with  some  confidmce, 
was  extremely  uncertain.  This  6bservati<xi  is  confirmed  by 
Capt  Cook»  the  most  ex;tenaive  and  experienced  navigator  oC 
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•ny  age  or  nation.  «  No  one  yet  knows,"  says  he,  « to  what  ds- 
taence  any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to  sea ;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
betieve  that  tiiere  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  be  relied  oc^ 
in  pointbg  out  the  vicinity  of  land.*'  Voyage  towards  the  South 
Pole,  vol.  L  p.  375. 


NOTE  XIV.  p.  88. 

In  a  letter  of  the  admiral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  de* 
scnbes  one  of  the  harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  tlie  enthusiasitic 
admiration  of  a  cdscoverer.-^^  I  discovered  a  river  which  a  gal- 
ley might  easily  enter :  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  sound, 
and  I  found  from  five  to  eight  feithoms  of  water.  Having  pro- 
ceeded a  considerable  way  up  the  river,  every  thing  invited  me 
to  settle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clearness  of  the 
water,  through  which  I  could  see  the  sandy  bottom,  the  mulU^ 
tude  of  palm  trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallest  and  finest  I  had 
seen,  and  in  infinite  number  of  other  large  and  flourishing  trees, 
the  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains  are  so  wonderfully  be»i- 
tiful,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  sur- 
passes the  night,  in  brightness  and  splendour,  so  that  I  often 
said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  ^ve  your 
highness  a  fiill  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen 
could  come  up  to  the  truth ;  and  indeed  I  am  so  much  amazed 
at  the  sight  of  such  beauty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  describe  it." 
Life  of  Columb.  o.  30. 


NOTE  XV.  p.  92. 

The  account  wluch  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  or- 
derly behaviour  of  the  natives  on  this  occasion,  is  very  striking. 
HThe  kuig,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ^^hav- 
ing  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expressed  great  grief  for 
our  loss,  and  iaoomediately  sent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the 
place  in  many  large  canoes ;  we  soon  unloaded  the  ship  of  every 
tlung  that  was  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  assistance : 
he  himself,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  took  all  possible 
care  that  every  thing  should  be  properly  done,  both  aboard 
and  en  shore.    And  from  time  to  time,  he  sent  some  of  his  re* 
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lations  weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejectefV  for  he  would 
give  me  all  that  he  had.  I  can  assure  your  highnesses,  that  so 
much  ca»e  would  not  have  been  taken  in  securing  our  effects  in 
any  part  of  Spdui,  as  all  our  property  was  put  togetiier  in  one 
place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houses  which  he  wanted  to  pre- 
pare for  the  custody  of  it,  were  emptied.  He  immediately  plac- 
ed a  guard  of  armed  men,  who  watched  during  the  whole  nigl^ 
and  those  on  shore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much  interest'^ 
ed  in  our  loss.  The  people  are  so  affectionate,  so  tractable,  and 
so  peaceable,  that  I  swear  to  your  highnesses,  that  there  is  not 
a  better  race  of  men,  nor  a  better  country  in  the  world.  They 
love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ;  their  conveysadon  is  the 
•weetest  and  mildest  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  always  accom- 
panied with  a  smile.  And  although  it  is  true  that  they  go  naked^ 
3^t  your  lughnesses  may  be  assured  that  they  have  rotany  very 
commendable  customs  ;  the  kitig  is  served  with  great  statfc,  and 
Ids  behaviour  is  so  decent,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see  him,  as  it  is 
Ukewise  to  observe  the  wonderful  memoty  which  these  people 
have,  and  thcli-  desire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads 
Ihem  to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  effects."  Life  of  Colimib. 
c  39.  It  Bs  probable,  tliatthe  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  this 
officious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  entertainec} 
pf  them  as  a  superior  order  of  beings. 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  98. 

Every  monument' of  such  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A. 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  describing  what 
passed  on  this  occasion,  exhibits  a  most  striking  picture  of  hi^ 
intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  spirit,  and 
fourtly  address.  "  I  would  have  been  less  concerned  for  this 
misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in  danger,  both  because  my  Ufo  i^ 
pt  debt  that  I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have 
at  other  times  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  hazard.  But 
what  gave  me  infinite  grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had 
pleased  our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  undertake  this  cnterprisei 
in  which  I  had  now  been  so  successful,  that  my  opponents  would 
have  been  Convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highnesses,  and  the 
extent  of  your  territory  increased  by  me ;  it  should  please  the 
Bivine  Majesty  to  stop  all  by  my  death.    All  this  woidd  have 
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been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  loss  of 
tkose  men  whom  I  had  carried  with  me,  upon  promise  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  who  seeing  themselves  in  such  distress, 
cursed  not  only  their  coming  along  with  me,  but  that  &ar  and 
awe  of  me,  which  prevented  them  from  returning  as  they  ofitea 
had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all  this,  my  sorrow  was 
greatly  increased,  by  recollecting  that  I  had  left  my  two  scxis  at 
school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,   in  a  fioreig^  country 
when  it  could  not  in  all  probability  be  known  that  I .  had  doae 
tuch  services  as  might  induce  your  highnesses  to  remember 
them.    And  though  I  comforted  myself  with  the  hith  that  our 
Lord  Wbuld  not  permit  .that,  which  tended  so  much  to  the  glory 
of  his  Church,  and  which  I  had  bnonght  about  with  so  much 
trouble,  to  remain  imperfect,  yet  I  considered,  that  on  account 
of  my  sins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,  which  I 
tnight  have  attained  in  this  world.  While  in  this  confused  state^ 
I  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which  accompanies  your  high^ 
nesses,  and  imagined,  tibat  although  I  should  perish,  and  the 
vessel  be  lost,  it  was  possible  that  you  might  somehow  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  my  voys^,  and  the  success  with  which  it  was 
attended.    For  that  reason  I  wro|e  upon  parchment  with  the 
brevity  which  the  situation. required,  that  I  had  discovered  the 
lands  which  I  promised,  in^how  many  da]rs  I  had  done  it,  and 
what  course  I  had  follow^    I  mentioned  the  goodness  of  ibo 
country,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  high- 
nesses' subjects  were  left  in  possession  of  all  that  I  had  discoi- 
Tered.    Having  sealed  this  writing,  I  addressed  it  to  your  high- 
nesses, and  promised  a  thousand  ducats  to  any  person  who^ 
should  deliver  it  sealed,  so  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the 
promised  reward  might  prevail  on  them  not  to  give  the  infer* 
mation  to  another.    I  then  caused  a  great  cask  to  be  brcmght  <a 
me,  and  wrap^ung  up  the  parchment  in  an  oikd  cloth,  and  af^ 
terwards  in  a  cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  having  stopt 
it  well,  I  cast  it  into  the  sea.    All  the  men  believed  that  it  was 
some  act  of  devotion.    Imagining  that  this  might  never  chance 
to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ships  approached  nearer  Spain,  I  made 
another  packet  like  the  first,   and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the 
poop,  so  that  if  the  ship  sunk,  the  cask  remaimng  above  water 
might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune.'* 
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NOTE  XVII.  p.  101. 

Some  Spanish  authors  i^iith  the  meanness  6f  national  jealoa^ 
mft  have  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  Columbus,  hy 
iuMnuating  that  he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  Worldf 
not  by  his  own  inventive  or  enterprising  genius,  but  by  informal 
tion  which  he  had  received.  According  to  their  account,  a  ves« 
sel  having  been  driven  from  Its  course  by  easterly  winds,  was 
carried  before  them  hur  to  the  west,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
an  unknown  country,  from  which  it  returned  with  difficulty ;  the 
]Mlot,  and  three  sailors,  being  the  only  persons  who  survived  the 
distresses  which  the  crew  suffered,  from  want  of  pnmsions  and 
fit^gue  in  this  long  voys^.  In  a  few  days  after  their  arrival,  all 
the  four  died ;  but  the  pilot  having  been  received  into  the  house 
of  Columbus,  his  intimate  friend,  disclosed  to  him,  before  bis 
death,  the  secret  of  the  discovery  which  he  had  accidentally 
made,  and  left  him  his  papers  containing  a  journal  of  the  voy- 
age wluch  served  as  a  guide  to  Columbus  in  his  undertaking. 
Gomara,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  author  who  published  this 
story.  Hist  c.  13.  Every  circumstance  is  destitute  of  evidence 
to  support  it  Neither  the  name  of  the  vessel  nor  its  destinatioa 
is  known.  Some  pretend  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  seaport 
towns  in  Andalusia,  and  was  suling  either  to  the  Canaries,  or  to 
Madeira ;  others,  that  it  was  a  Biscayner  on.iu  way  to  England  i 
others,  a  Portuguese  slup  trading  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The 
name  of  the  pilot  is  alike  unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port 
in  which  he  landed  on  his  return.  According  to  some,  it  was  in 
Portugal ;  according  to  others,  in  Madeira^  or  the  Azores.  The 
year  in  which  this  voyage  viras  made,  is  no  less  uncertain.  Mon- 
eon's  Nav.  Tracts.  Churchill,  iiL  371.  No  mention  is  made  of 
this  pilot  or  hia  discoveries,  by  And.  Bemaldes,  or  Pet  Mar- 
tyr, the  contemporaries  of  Columbus.  Herrera,  with  his  usual 
judgement,  passes  over  it  in  silence.  Oviedo  takes  notice  of 
this  report,  but  considers  it  as  a  tale  fit  only  to  amuse  the  vul- 
gar. Hbt.  lib.  iL  c.  3.  As  Columbus  held  his  course  directly  wcat 
from  the  Canaries,  and  never  varied  it,  some  later  authors  have 
supposed,  that  this  uniformity  is  a  proof  of  his  being  guided  by 
some  previous  information.  But  they  do  not  recollect  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  founded  all  hb  hopes  of  success,  that  by 
ludding  a  westerly  course,  he  must  certainly  arrive  at  those  re- 
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glials  of  the  east  described  by  the  ancients.  His  finn  belief  of 
his  own  system  led  lum  to  take  that  course,  and  to  pursuo  it 
tdthout  de^tion. 

Th^  Spaniards  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  called  tn 

qnestion  Columbus's  cl^m  to  the  honour  of  having  discovered 

America.    Some  German  authors  ascribe  this  honour  to  Martin 

Behahn,  their  countryman.    He  was  of  the  noble  BEonily  of  the 

Behaims  (^'  Schwartzbach,  citizens  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Impe<* 

rial  town  of  Nuremberg.     Having  studied  under  the  celebrated 

John  Muller,  better  known  by  the  namiObf  Regiomontanus,  he 

acquired  such  knowledge  of  cosmography,  as  excited  a  desire 

of  exploring  those  regions,  the  situation  and  qualities  of  which 

be  had  been  accustomed,  under  that  able  master,  to  investigate 

and  describe.    Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgtm'' 

dy  he  repaired  to  Lisbon  whither  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese 

discoveries  invited  all  the  adventurous  spirits  of  the  age.   There^ 

as  we  learn  from  Herman  Schedel,  of  whose  Chrotdco  Mundi  a 

Oerman  translation  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  A.  D.  1493,  hi^ 

merit  as  a  cosmographer  raised  him,  in  conjunction  with  Diego 

Cano,  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  Ascovery  \ik 

the  year  1483.      In  that  voyage,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 

the  kingdom  of  Congo.    He  settled  in  the  island  of  Payal,  one  of 

the  Azores  and  was  a  particular  Hend  of  Columbus.    Herrera^ 

dec.  1.  lib.  i.  c.  2.     Magellan  had  a  terestrial  globe  made  by 

Behaim,  on  which  he  demonstrated  the  course  that  he  propos-* 

ed  to  hold  in  search  of  the  communication  with  the  South  Sea» 

which  he  afterwards  discovered.     Gomara  Hist.  c.  19.     Her* 

rent  dec.  1 1.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.    In  the  year  1492,  Behaim  visited  Wa 

relations  in  Nuremberg,  and  left  with  them  a  map  drawn  with  his 

own  hand,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  archieves  of  the 

femily.    Thus  &r  the  story  of  Martin  Behaim  seems  to  be  well 

authenticated,  but  the  account  of  his  baring  dicovered  any  part 

of  the  New  Worid  appears  to  be  merely  conjectural. 

In  the  first  edition,  as  I  had  at  that  time  hardly  any  know-* 
kdge  of  Behaim  but  what  I  derived  from  a  frivolous  Dissertation^ 
de  vero  Novi  Orbis  Inventore,  published  at  Francfort,  A.  D.  17 1 4, 
by  Jo.  Fnd.  Stuvenius,  I  was  induced,  by  the  authority  of  Her- 
rera,  to  suppose  that  Behsdm  was  not  a  native  of  Germany ;  but 
from  more  full  and  accurate  information  communicated  to  me  \ff 
the  learned  Dr.  John  Reinold  Forster,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  I  was 
mistaken.  Dr.  Forster  has  been  likewise  so  good  as  to&vour  me 
VOL.  I.  59 
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vrlth  a  copy  of  fiehaim's  map,  as  published  by  Doppelmayer  hi 
his  account  of  the  Mathematicians  and  Artists  of  Nuremberg. 
From^this  map,  the  imperfection  of  cosmographical  knowledge 
at  that  period  is  manifest.  Hardly  one  place  is  laid  down  in  its 
true  situation.  Nor  can  I  discover  from  it  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  fiehaim  had  the  least  knowledge  of  any  region  in 
America.  He  delineates,  indeed,  an  island  to  which  he  gives 
the  name  of  St  Brandon.  This,  it  is  imagined,  may  be  some 
part  of  Guiana,  supposed  at  first  to  be  an  island.  He  places  it 
in  the  same- latitude  wi^the  Cape  Verd  Isles,  and  I  suspect  it 
to  be  an  imaginary  island  which  has  been  admitted  into  some  an- 
cient maps  on  no  better  authority  than  the  legend  of  the  Irish 
St  Brandon  or  Bredan,  whose  story  is  so  childishly  fabulous  as 
to  be  unworthy  of  any  notice.  Girald.  Cambriensis  ap.  Missing- 
ham  Fioriiegium  Sanctorum,  p.  427. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  Amenca 
seem  not  to  rest  on  a  foimdatiim  much  more  solid.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  according  to  Powell,  a  dispute  having  ^uisen  among 
the  sons  of  Owen  Guyneth,  king  of  North  Wales^  concerning 
the  succession  to  his  crown^  Madoc,  one  of  their  number,  wea- 
ry of  this  ccmtention,  betook  himself  to  sea  in  quest  of  a  more 
quiet  settlement  He  steered  due  west,  leaving  Ireland  to  the 
north,  and  arrived  in  an  unknown  country,  which  appeared  to 
hii^  so  desirable,  that  ht>  returned  to  Wales,  and  carried  thither 
several  of  his  adherents  and  companions.  This  is  said  to  have 
happened  about  the  year  1 170,  and  after  that,  he  and  his  colony 
were  heard  of  no  more.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Powell, 
on  whose  testimcmy  the  authenticity  of  this  story  rests,  publish- 
ed his  history  above  four  centuries  from  the  date  of  the  event 
ikrhich  he  relates.  Among  a  people  as  rude  and  as  illiterate  as 
the  Welsh  at  that  period,  the  memory  of  a  transaction  so  re- 
mote must  have  been  very  imperfectly  presejc^ved,  and  would  re- 
quire to  be  confirmed  by  some  author  of  greater  credit,  and 
nearer  to  the  era  of  Madoc's  voyage  than  Powell.  Later  anti- 
quaries have  indeed  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Meridith  ap 
Rhees,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  died  A.  D.  1477.  But  he  too  lived 
at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  event,  that  he  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  witness  of  much  more  credit  than  Powell.  Be- 
sides, hb  verses,  published  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii  p.  1.  convey  no 
information,  but  that  Madoc,  dissatisfied  with  his  domestic  situ- 
ation, employed  himself  in  searching  the  ocean  f:>r  new  posses- 
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8ion!i.  But  even  if  we  admit  the  authenticity  of  Powell's  story, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  unknown  country  which  Madoq  dis- 
covered by  steering  west,  in  such  a  course  as  to  leave  Ireland 
to  the  north,  was  any  part  of  America.  The  naval  skill  of  the 
Welsh  in  the  twelfth  century  was  hardly  equal  to  such  a  voyage. 
If  he  made  any  discovery  at  all,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
Madeira,  or  some  other  of  the  western  isles.  The  affinity  of 
the  Welsh  language  with  some  dialects  spoken  in  America,  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  of 
Madoc's  voyage.  But  that  affinity  has  been  observed  in  so  few 
instances,  and  m  some  of  these  is  so  obscure,  or  so  fanciful, 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
a  small  number  of  words.  There  is  a  bird,  which,  as  ftir  as,  is 
yet  known,  is  fo\«id  only  on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  from 
Port  Desh^  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Penguin.  This  word  in  the  Welsh  language  sig- 
nifies White-head*  Almost  all  the  authors  who  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Welsh  to  the  discovery  of  America,  mention  this 
as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  affinity  of  the  Welsh  language 
with  that  spoken  in  this  region  of  America-  But  Mr.  P^uiant, 
who  has  given  a  scientific  description  of  the  Penguin,  observes, 
that  all  the  birds  of  this  genus  have  black  heads,  «so  that  we 
must  resign  every  hope,'*  adds  he,  "founded  on  this  hypothesis 
of  retrieving  the  Cambrian  race  in  the  New  World."  Philos. 
Transact  vol.  Iviii.  p.  91,  etc.  Besides  this,  if  the  Welsh,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  had  settled  in  aiiy  part 
rf  America,  some  remains  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  rites 
must  have  been  found  among  their  descendants,  when  they  were 
discovered  about  three  hundred  years  posterior  to  their  migra- 
tion ;  a  period  so  short,  that,  in  the  course  of  it,  we  cannot  well 
suppose  that  all  European  ideas  and  arts  would  be  totally  for- 
gotten. Lord  Lyttelton,  in  his  notes  to  the  fifth  book  of  his 
History  of  Henry  II.  p.  371,  has  examined  what  Powell  relates 
concermng  the  discoveries  made  by  Madoc,  and  invalidates  the 
truth  of  his  story  by  other  arguments  of  great  weight 

The  pretensions  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, seem  to  be  better  founded  than  those  of  the  Germans  or 
Welsh.  The  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  were  remarkable  in  the 
middle  ages  for  the  boldness  and  extent  of  their  maritime  ex- 
cursions. In  874,  the  Norwegians  discovered,  and  planted  a 
colony  in  Iceland,    In  982,  they  discovered  Greenland,  and  es- 
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tabliahed  settlements  there.    From  that,  some  of  their  naTigm^ 
tors  proceeded  towards  the  west,  and  discovered  a  countiy  more 
inviting  than  those  horrid  regitms  with  which  they  were  acquaint* 
ed.    According  to  their  representation,  tlus  country  was  sanely 
on  the  coasts,  but  in  the  interior  paru  level  and  covered  with 
wood,  on  winch  account  they  gave  it  the  name  of  HdU4andj 
and  Mxrk'iandf  and  having  afterwards  fimnd  some  plants  of  tho 
vine  which  bore  grapes,  they  called  it  W'mland.     The  credit  of 
ibis  story  rests,  as  &r  as  I  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  sa^yt^ 
©r  chronique  of  king  Olaus,  composed  by  ^norro  SturkmideSf 
or  Sturluaonsf  publi^ed  by  Perinskiol  at  Stockholm  A.  D.  1697'. 
As  Snorro  was  bom  m  the  year  1 179,  his  chronicle  might  be 
com|ttled  about  two  centuries  after  the  event  which  he  relates. 
His  account  of  the  navigation  and  discoveries  of  Biom^  and  his 
companion  I'lV/)  is  a  very  rude  confused  tale,  p.  104,  UO,  326. 
It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  him,  what  part  of  America  it 
was  in  which  the  Norwe^Ans  landed.    According  to  his  account 
of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  it  must  have  been  as   &r 
porth  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  on  some  part  of  the 
coast  of  Labradore,  approaching  near  to  the  entry  of  Hudson's 
Straits.    Grapes,  certainly,  are  not  the  production  of  that  coun- 
try.   Torfeus  supposes  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  by  rec- 
tifying of  which,  the  place  where  the  Norwegians  landed  may 
be  su^josed  to  be  situated  in  latitude  49®.    But  neither  is  that 
the  region  of  the  vine  in  America.     From  perusing  Snorro's 
tale,  I  should  think  that  the  situation  of  Newfoundland  corres- 
ponds best  with  that  of  the  country  discovered  by  the  Nprwegi- 
ana.    Grapes,  however,  are  not  the  production  of  that  barren 
island.    Other  conjectures  ve  mentioned  by  M.  Mallet,  lntrod« 
a  I'Hist  de  Dennem*  175,  etc    I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
mth  the  literature  of  the  north,  to  examine  them.     It  seems 
:|nanifest,  that  if  the  Norwe^^ans  did  discover  any  part  of  Ameri- 
ca at  that  period,  ^eir  atten^its  to  plant  colomes  proved  unsuc- 
cess{ul>  and  all  knowledge  of  it  was  soon  lost. 


NOTE  XVm.  p.  10?. 

Peter  Martyr,  ab  Angleiia,  a  Milanese  gendeman,  residing 
$t  that  time  in  the  court  of  Spain,  whose  lettern  contain  an  ac«* 
count  of  the  transanrtons  of  that  periQdf  in  the  ordp  wber^ 
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they  ocetirred,  describes  the  senthnents  with  which  he  himself 
and  his  learned  correspondents  were  afifected,  in  very  striking 
terms,  <<Prae  Isetitia  prosiluise  te,  vixque  a  lachrjrmis  prse  gau- 
dio  temperasse,  quando  literas  adspexisti  meas  quibus,  de  and- 
podum  orbe  latenti  hactenus,  te  certiorem  feci,  nu  suavissime 
Pomponi,  insinuastL  Ex  tuis  ipse  Uteris  coUigo,  quid  senseris. 
Sensisti  autem,  tantiqls  rem  fecisti,  quanti  virum  summa  doc- 
trina  insignitum  decuit  Quis  namque  cibus  sublimibus  praes- 
tan  potest  ingeniis,  isto  suavior  ?  quod  condimentum  gratius  ? 
A  me  &cio  conjecturam.  Bean  sentio  spiritus  meos,  quando 
acdtos  aUoquor  prudentes  aUquos  ex  his  qui  ab  ea  redeunt  pro- 
vincia,  Implicent  animos  pecuniarum  cumulis  augendis  miseri 
arari,  libidinibus  obscoem ;  nostras  nos  mentes,  postquam  Deo 
pleni  aliquando  fuerimus,  contemplando,  hujuscemodirerum  no- 
titia  demulctamus.'*    Epist.  153.    Pompomo  Lsto. 


NOTE  XIX.  p.  113. 

So  firmly  were  men  of  science,  in  that  age,  persuaded  that 
the  countries  which  Columbus  had  discoyered  were  comiected 
with  the  East  Indies,  that  Bemaldes,  the  Cura  de  Los  Palados, 
who  seems  to  have  been  no  inconsiderable  proficient  in  tho* 
knowledge  of  cosmography,  contends  that  Cuba  was  not  an  isl- 
and,  but  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  united  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Khan.  This  he  delivered  as  his  opinion  to  Culim&bus 
himself,  who  was  his  guest  for  some  time  on  his  return  from  his 
second  voyage ;  and  he  supports  it  by  several  arguments,  mosdy 
founded  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  MS.  fieneM  me. 
Antcmio  Gallo  who  was  secretary  to  the  magistracy  of  Genoa 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  navigations  and  discoveries  of  his  countryman  Co- 
lumbus, annexed  to  his  Opuscula  Historica  de  rebus  popuU  Gen- 
uensis ;  in  which  he  informs  us,  &om  letters  of  Columbus  which 
he  himself  had  seen,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  founded  upon  nauti- 
cal observations,  that  one  of  the  islands  he  bad  discovered  was 
distant  only  two  hours  or  thirty  degrees  from  Cattigara,  which,  in 
the  charts  of  the  geographers  of  that  age,  was  laid  down,  upon 
the  authority  of  Rolomy,  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  as  the  most  easterly  place 
in  Asia.  From  this  he  concluded,  that  if  some  unknown  con* 
tinent  did  not  obstruct  the  navigation)  there  must  be  a  short 
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and  easy  access,  by  holding  a  westerly  course,  to  this  extreme 
region  of  the  East.  Muratori  Scriptoris  Rer.  Italicanun,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  ^04. 


NOTE  XX.  p.  118. 

Bemaldes,  the  Ctan  or  Rector  de  los  Palacios,  a  contempora- 
ry writer,  says,  <hat  five  hundred  of  these  captives  were  sent 
to  Spain,  and  sold  publicly  in  Seville  as  slaves ;  but  that  by  the 
change  of  climate  and  their  inability  to  bear  the  fetiguc  of  la- 
bour, they  all  died  in  a  short  time.     MS.  ftenea  me. 


NOTE  XXI.  p.  128. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  formed  some  very  singular  opinions 
concerning  the  countries  which  he  had  now  discovered.      The 
vblent  swell  and  agitation  of  the  waters  on  the  coast  of  Trinidad 
led  him  to  conclude  this  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  terraque- 
ous globe,  and  he  imagined  that  various  circumstances  concur- 
red in  proving  that  the  sea  was  here  visibly  elevated.     Having 
adopted  this  erroneous  principle  the  apparent  beauty  of  the 
country  induced  him  to  fall  in  with  a  notion  of  Sir  John  Mandc- 
ville,  c.  102.  that  the  terrestrial  paradise  was  the  highest  land 
in  the  earth ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  this  happy  abode.     Nor  ought  we  to  think  it  strange 
that  a  person  erf  so  much  sagacity  should  be  influenced  by  the 
opinion  or  reports  of  such  a  fabulous  author  as  Mandeville.  Co- 
lumbus and  the  other  discoverers  were  obliged  to  follow  such 
guides  as  they  could  find  ;  and  it  appears  from  several  passages 
in  the  manuscript  of  Andr.  Bemaldes,  the  friend  of  Columbus^ 
that  no  incon^erable  degree  of  credit  was  given  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mandeville  in  that  age.      Bemaldes  frequently  quotes 
him,  and  always  with  respect 


NOTE  XXII.  p.  139. 

It  is  renu^kable,  that  neither  Gomara  nor  OviedO)  the  most 
ancient  Spanish  historians  of  America,  nor  Herrera^  coasidtr 
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Ojeda^  or  his  compamon  Vespacci^  as  the  first  discoverers  of 
the  continent  of  America.  They  uniformly  ascribe  thb  honour 
to  Columbus.  Some  have  supposed  that  national  resentment 
against  Vespucci,  for  deserting  the  service  of  Spain,  and  enter- 
ing into  that  of  Portugal,  may  have  prompted  these  writers 
to  conceal  the  actions  which  he  performed.  But  Martyr  and. 
Benzom,  both  Italians,  could  not  be  warped  by  the  same  preju- 
dice. Martyr  was  a  contemporary  author ;  he  resided  in  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  had  the  best  (^portunity  to  be  exactly  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  public  transactions ;  and  yet  neither 
in  hb  Decads,  the  first  general  history  published  of  the  New 
World,  nor  in  his  Epistles,  which  contain  an  account  of  all  the 
remarkable  events  of  his  time,  does  he  ascribe  to  Vespucci  the 
honour  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  Benzoni  went* 
as  an  adventurer  to  America  in  the  year  1541,  and  resided  there 
a  considerable  time.  He  appears  to  have  been  animated  with 
a  warm  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Italy,  his  native  country,  and  yet 
does  not  mention  the  exploits  and  discoveries  of  Vespucci.  Her* 
rera,  who  compiled  his  general  history  of  America  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  not  only  follows  those  early  writers,  but 
accuses  Vespucci  of  fidsifying  the  dates  of  both  the  voyages 
which  he  made  to  the  New  World,  and  of  confounding  the  one 
with  the  other,  in  order  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himself  the 
glory  of  having  discovered  the  continent.  Her.  dec.  1 .  lib.  iv. 
c.  2.  He  asserts,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  matter  by 
the  royal  fiscal  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  Ojeda  himself, 
that  he  touched  at  Hispaniola  when  returning  to  Spain  from  his 
first  voyage ;  whereas  Vespucci  gave  out  that  they  returned  di- 
rectly to  Cadiz  from  the  coast  of  Paria,  and  touched  at  Hispaniola 
only  in  their  second  vo3rage ;  and  that  he  had  finished  the  voyage 
in  five  months ;  whereas,  according  to  Vespucci's  account,  he 
had  employed  seventeen  months  in  performing  it.  Viaggio  primo 
de  Am-  Vespucci,  p.  36.  Viag.  secundo,  p.  45.  Herrera  gives  a 
more  full  accoimt  of  this  inquest  in  another  part  of  his  Decads, 
and  to  the  same  efiect.  Her.  dec.  1.  lib.  vu.  c.  5.  Columbus 
was  in  Hispaniola  when  Ojeda  arrived  there,  and  had  by  that 
time  come  to  an  agreement  with  Roldan,  who  opposed  Ojeda^ 
attempt  to  excite  a  new  insurrection,  and  of  consequence,  his 
voyage  must  have  been  posterior  to  that  of  the  admiraL  Lifo 
of  Columbus,  c.  84.  According  to  Vespucci's  account,  he  set 
out  on  his  first  voyage  May  10,  1497.    Viag.  prin»>,  p.  6*   At 
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that  tune  Columbus  was  in  the  court  of  Spain  preparing  fin*  hl^ 
voyage,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  fa* 
vour.  The  affairs  of  the  New  World  were  at  this  juncture 
under  the  direction  of  Antonio  Tdrresy  a  friend  of  Columbus. 
Itisnotprobable,  ^t  at  that  period  a  commission  would  be 
granted  to  another  person,  to  anticipate  the  admiral,  by  under* 
taking  a  voyage  which  he  himself  btended  to  perform. 

Fonseca,  who  patronised  Ojeda,  and  granted  the  license  for 
his  voyage,  was  not  recalled  to  court,  and  reinstated  in  the  di- 
rection of  Indian  afiairs,  until  the  death  of  prince  John,  which 
happened  September  1497,  P.  Martyr,  Ep.  182.  several  months 
posterior  to  the  time  at  which  Vespucci  pretends  to  have  set 
out  upon  his  voyage.  A  life  of  Vespucci  was  published  at  ^Flo- 
rence by  die  Abate  Bandini,  A.  D.  1745,  4to.  It  is  a  work  of  no 
merit,  written  with  little  judgment,  and  less  candour.  He  con* 
tends  for  his  countryman's  title  to  the  discovery  of  the  contineift 
with  all  the  blind  zeal  of  national  partiality,  but  produces  no 
new  evidence  to  support  It  We  learn  from  him  that  Vespucd't 
account  of  his  voyage  was  published  as  early  as  the  year  ISIO, 
and  probably  sooner.  Vita  di  Am.  Vesp.  p.  52.  At  what  time 
the  name  of  America  came  to  be  first  given  to  the  New  World, 
is  not  certahi. 


NOTE  xxni-  p.  irs. 

The  form  employed  on  this  occasion  served  at  a  model  to  the 
Spaniards  in  all  their  subsequent  conquests  In  America.  It  is 
so  etxraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  gives  us  such  an  idea  of  the 
proceedings  pf  the  Spamards,  and  the  principles  upon  which 
they  foiuided  their  right  to  the  extensive  dominions  which  they 
acquired  in  the  New  World,  that  it  well  merits  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  «I  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  servant  of  the  most  high  and 
powerful  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  conquerors  of  barbar- 
ous nations,  their  messenger  and  captain,  notify  to  you  and  de- 
clare, in  as  ample  form  as  I  am  capable,  that  God  oar  Lord, 
who  is  one  and  eternal,  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and 
one  man  and  one  woman,  of  whom  you  and  we,  and  aH  the  men 
who  have  been  or  shall  be  in  the  world,  are  descended.  But  as 
it  has  come  to  pass  through  the  number  of  generations  during 
snore  than  five  thousand  years,  that  they  have  been  dispened 
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kitX)  differ^t  parts  of  the  world,  &Qd  are  divided  into  Tarioiis 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  because  one  country  was  not  able  to 
c<mtain  them^  nor  could  they  have  fouiKi  in  one  the  means  ot 
subsistence  and  preservation  ;  therefore,  God  our  Lord  gave  the 
charge  of  all  those  people  to  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  whoni 
he  constituted  tlte  Lord  and  head  of  all  the  human  race,  that  all 
men,  in  whatever  place  they  are  bom,  or  in  whatever  fciith  or 
place  they  are  educated,  might  yield  obedience  unto  liim.  Ho 
hath  subjected  the  whole  world  to  his  jurisdiction,  and  command- 
ed him  to  establish  his  residence  in  Rome,  as  the  most  proper 
place  for  the  government  of  the  world.  He  likewise  promised 
and  gave  him  power  to  establish  his  authority  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  to  judge  and  govern  all  Christiai!S,  Moors^ 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  all  other  people,  of  whatever  sect  or  faith 
they  may  be.  To  him  is  given  the  name  of  Pofic^  which  signi-* 
fies  admirable,  great  father  and  guardian,  because  he  is  the  f^ith- 
©r  and  governor  of  all  men.  Thpse  wiio  lived  in  the  time  of  this 
holy  father  obeyed  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  lord  and  kmg^ 
and  the  superior  of  the  univ  rse.  The  same  has  been  observed 
with  respect  to  them  who,  since  his  time,  have  been  chosen  td 
the  pontificate.  Thus  it  now  continues,  and  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

<<  One  of  these  pontiffs,  as  lord  of  the  world,  hath  made  a 
grant  of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Tierra  Firme  of  the  oceauy 
sea,  to  the  Catholic  kings  of  Castile,  Don  Ferdinand  and  Ooii- 
na  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory,  and  their  successors,  oui* 
sovereigns,  with  all  they  contain,  as  is  more  fully  expressed  \n 
certsdn  deeds  passed  upon  that  occasion,  which  you  may  see,  if 
you  desire  it.  Thus  his  majesty  is  king  and  lord  of  these  isl- 
ands, and  of  the  continent,  in  virtue  of  this  donation ;  and,  ad 
king  and  lord  aforesaid,  most  of  the  islands  to  which  his  title 
hath  been  notified,  have  recognised  his  majesty,  and  hoW  yield 
obedience  and  subjection  to  him  as  their  lord,  voluntarily  and 
^thout  resistance,  and  mstantly  as  soon  as  they  received  infor- 
mation, they  obeyed  the  religious  men  sent  by  the  king  to  preach 
to  them,  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  holy  faith  j  and  all  these,  of 
their  own  free  will,  without  any  recompense  or  gratuity,  be* 
came  Christians,  and  continue  to  be  so ;  and  his  majesty  having 
received  them  graciously  under  his  protection,  has  comirv^ded 
that  tiiey  should  be  treated  in  the  same  mstnner  as  his  other  sub- 
jects and  vassals     You  are  bound  and  obliged  to  act  in  the  saoif 
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manner.  Therefore  I  now  entreat  and  require  you  to  condder 
attentively  what  I  have  declared  to  you  ;  and  that  you  may  moro 
perfectly  comprehend  it,  that  you  take  such  time  as  is  reasona- 
ble, in  order  that  you  may  acknowledge  the  church  as  the  su- 
perior and  guide  of  the  universe,  and  likewise  the  holy  jEather 
called  the  Pope,  in  his  own  right,  and  his  majesty  by  his  ap- 
pointment, as  king  and  sovereign,  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of 
the  Tierra  Firme  ;  and  that  you  consent  that  the  aforesaid  holy 
fathers  shall  declare  and  preach  to  you  the  doctrines  above^en- 
tbned.  If  you  do  this,  you  act  well,  and  perform  that  to  which 
you  are  bound  and  obliged  ;  and  his  majesty,  and  I  in  his  name> 
will  receive  you  with  love  and  kindness,  and  will  leave  you, 
your  wives  juid  chile ren,  free  and  exempt  horn  servitude,  and 
In  the  enjoyment  of  all  you  possess,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands.  Besides  this,  his  majesty  will  be- 
stow upon  you  many  privileges,  exempJcns,  and  rewards.  But 
if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to  obey  my  injunc- 
tion, then,  with  the  help  oi  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force,  I  will  carry  on  war  ag^ainst  you  with  the  utmost  ▼k>lencey 
1  will  subject  you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience  to  the  church  and  the 
king,  I  will  take  your  wives  and  children,  and  wiU  make  them 
slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according  to  his  majesty's 
pleasure ;  I  will  seize  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  .the  mischief 
in  my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  ynW  not  acknowledge 
or  submit  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  And  I  protest,  that  all  the 
bloodshed  and  calamities  'tvhich  shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed 
to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me,  or  the  gentlemen  who 
serve  under  me  ;  and  as  I  have  now  made  this  declaration  and 
i:iequisition  unto  you,  I  require  the  notary  here  present  to  grant 
me  a  certificate  of  this,  subscribed  in  proper  form.**  Herrera, 
4ec.  1.  lib.  vii.  c*  14. 


NOTE  xxnr.  p.  190. 

Balboa,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  observes,  that  of  the  hun- 
dred and  nmety  men  whom  he  took  with  him,  there  were  never 
above  eighty  fit  tor  service  at  one  time.  So  much  did  they  suf- 
fer from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  sickness.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  !&.  }C  c 
16.    P.  Mart  decad.  ^26. 
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NOTE  XXV.  p.  201. 

Fonseca,  bishop  of  Palencia,  the  principal  director  of  Ameri- 
can affairs,  had  eight  hundred  Indians  in  property ;  the  com- 
mendjator  Lope  de  Conchillos,  his  chief  associate  in  that  depart- 
ment, eleven  hundred,  and  other  favourites  had  considerable 
numbers.  They  sent  overseers  to  the  islands,  and  hired  out 
those  slaves  to  the  planters.  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  14.  p. 
325. 


NOTE  XXVI.  p.  221. 

Though  America  is  more  plentifully  supplied  with  water  than 
the  other  regions  of  the  globe,  there  is  no  river  or  stream  of 
water  in  Yucatan.  This  pemnsula  projects  from  the  continent  a 
hundred  leagues,  but  where  broadest  does  not  extend  above 
twenty-five  leaugues.  It  is  an  extensive  plsdn,  not  only  without 
mountains,  but  almost  witliout  any  inequality  of  ground.  The 
inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  pits,  and  wherever 
they  dig  them,  find  it  in  abundance.  It  is  probable,  from  all  those 
circumstances,  that  this  country  was  formerly  covered  by  the 
sea.  Herrerae  Descriptio  Indx  Occidentalis,  p.  14.  Histoire 
naturelle,  par  M.  de  Buffon,  tom.  L  p.  593. 


NOTE  XXVII.  p.  224. 

M.  Clavigero  censures  me  for  having  represented  the  Span- 
iards who  sailed  with  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  as  fancying,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  imagination,  that  they  saw  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Yucatan  adorned  with  towers  and  cu/iolas.  I  know  not  what 
translation  of  my  history  he  has  consulted,  (for  his  quotation 
from  it  is  not  taken  from  the  original,)  but  I  never  imagmed 
that  any  building  erected  by  Americans  could  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  cupola  or  dome,  a  structure  which  their  utmost  skill  in  ar- 
chitecture was  incapable  of  rearing.  My  words  are,  that  they 
fancied  the  villages  which  they  saw  from  their  ships  "  to  be  ci- 
ties adorned  with  towers  and  pinnacles."  By  fimnaclea  I  meant 
some  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  building »  and  the  passage 
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is  translated  almost  Ikeraljr  from  Herrera^  dec  3.  Ub.  liL  c  1. 
In  almost  dl  the  accoimts  of  new  coimtiies  given  by  the  Span-^ 
ish  discoverers  in  that  age  this  warmth  of  admiration  m  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  led  them  to  describe  these  new  objects  in  the  most 
splendid  terms.  When  Cordova  and  his  companions  first  be- 
held  an  Indian  village  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they  had 
lieheld  in  the  islands,  they  (fignified  it  by  the  name  of  Gmnd 
Cairo.  B.  Diaz.  c.  3.  ^rom  the  same  cause  Grljalva  and  his  as- 
sociates thought  the  country  along  the  coast  of  wMch  they  held 
fheir  course,  entitled  tp  the  name  of  New  Spain. 


NOTE  XXVIII.  p.  233. 

The  height  of  the  most  elevated  point  in  the  Pyrenees  is,  ac-» 
fording  to  M.  Cassini^  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-six 
feet.  The  height  of  the  mountain  Gemmi,  in  the  canton  of 
Pemc,  b  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  height  of 
the  Peak  of  Tenneriffe,  according  to  the  measurement  of  P. 
Feuille,  is  thirt^n  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet  The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the  most  elevated  point  of 
the  Andes,  is  twenty  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet ;  no 
less  than  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  ancient  continent  Voy.  de  D.  Juan  Ul- 
loa,  Observations  Astron.  et  Physiq.  tom.  li.  p.  114.  The  line 
pi  congelation  on  Chimborazzo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain 
which  is  covered  perpetually  with  ^now,  is  no  less  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  feet  from  its  sununit.  Prevot  liist  Qen- 
•r.  d^s  Voyages,  vol.  xiiL  p.  636. 


NOTE  XXIX.  233. 

As  a  particular  description!  makes  a  stronger  impression  than 
general  assertions,  I  shall  give  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  i&i  eye 
vritness,  P.  Cattaneo,  a  Modenese  Jesuit,  who  landed  at  Buenos 
Ayrcs  m  1749,  and  thuai  represents  what  he  felt  when  such  new 
dbjecu  were  ftrst  presented  to  his  view.  «  While  I  resided  in 
Europe,  and  read  in  books  of  history  or  geography  that  the 
mouth  of  the  river  De  la  Plata  was  a  hundred  ami  fifty  miles  in 
bKadthy  I  considered  it  as  an  exaggeration,   because  in  this 
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hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  such  vast  rivers.  When 
I  approached  its  mouth,  I  had  the  most  vehement  desire  to  as- 
certain tke  truth  with  my  own  eyes  ;  and  I  have  found  the  matter 
10  be  exactly  as  it  was  represented.  This  I  deduce  particularly 
from  one  circumstance :  when  we  took  our  departure  from  Mon- 
te-Viedo,  a  fort  situated  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  where  its  breadth  is  considerably  di» 
mlnished,  we  sailed  a  complete  day  before  we  discovered  the 
land  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  we  could  not  discover  land  on  either 
side,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and  water,  as  if  we  had  been 
in  some  great  ocean.  Indeed,  we  should  have  taken  it  to  be  sea, 
if  the  fresh  water  erf"  the  river,  which  was  turbid  hke  the  Po,  had 
not  satisfied  us  it  was  a  river.  Moreover,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  ano« 
tiier  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  and  where  it  is  still  much  nar- 
rower, it  is  not  only  impossible  to  discern  the  opposite  coasty 
which  is  indeed  very  low  and  fiat ;  but  one  cannot  perceive  tho 
houses  or  the  tops  of  the  steeples  in  the  Portuguese  settlemoit 
at  Colonia  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.''  Lettera  prima,  pub^ 
Jishedby  Muratori,  II  Christianesimo  FeUce^  etc.  i.  p.  S57. 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  236. 

Newfoundland,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  are  the  coim* 
tries  which  lie  in  the  sam6  parallel  of  lattitude  with  the  kingdom 
of  France  ;  and  in  every  part  of  these  the  water  of  the  rivers  Is 
frozen  during  winter  to  the  thickness  of  several  feet ;  the  eardf 
is  covered  with  snow  as  deep ;  almost  all  the  birds  fly,  durmg 
that  season,  from  a  climate  where  they  could  not  live.  The 
country  of  the  Eskimaux,  part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries 
on  the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  in'^he  same  parallel  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  yet  in  all  these  the  cold  is  so  intense,  that 
even  the  industry  of  Europeans  has  not  attempted  cultivation. 


NOTE  XXXI.  p.  338. 

Acosta  is  the  first  philosopher,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  endea« 
toured  to  account  for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and 
new  continents,  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  whbh  btow  in  eack' 
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Hist  Moral*  etc.  Ub.  ii.  and  ui.  M.  de  BufTon  adopts  this  theoiy^ 
and  has  not  only  improved  it  by  new  observations,  but  has  em* 
picked  his  amazing  powers  of  descriptive  e^uence  in  embel- 
lishing and  placing  it  in  the  most  striking  light.  Some  remarks 
may  be  added,  which  tend  to  illustrate  more  fully  a  doctrine  oi 
much  importance  i^  every  inquiry  concerning  the  temperature 
of  various  climates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land,  it  must  in  its  passage  rob 
Ae  surface  of  some  of  its  heat.  By  means  of  this,  the  coldness 
of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  iJ  it  continue  to  blow  in  the  same 
direcdcm,  it  will  come,  by  degrees,  to  pass  over  a  sur&ce  alrea- 
dy cooled,  ^J^  will  suffer  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its  own 
keenness.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a  large  tract  of  land>  It 
brings  on  all  the  seventy  pf  intense  frost 

Let  the  same  wind  blow  over  an  extensive  and  deep  sea ;  the 
anperficial  water  must  be  immediately  cooled  to  a  certain  de« 
jgree,  and  the  wind  proportionally  warmed.  But  the  superficial 
and  colder  water  becoming  specifically  heavier  than  the  warmer 
water  below  it,  descends ;  what  is  warmer  supplies  its  piace^ 
whichy  as  it  comes  to. be  cooled  in  its  turn,  ^ontinus  to  warm  the 
air  which  passes  over  it,  or  to  diminish  its  cold.  This  change 
of  the  superficial  water,  and  successive  assent  of  that  which  is 
warmer,  and  the  consequent  successive  abatement  of  coldness 
in  the  air,  is  aided  by  the  agitation  caused  in  the  sea  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  wind,  and  ^^  by  the  moticm  of  the  tides. 
This  will  go  on,  and  the  rigour  of  the  wind  will  continue  to  di- 
vnnish  until  the  whole  water  js  so  far  cooled^  that  the  water  on 
Ihe  sur&ce  is  no  longer  removed  from  the  action  of  the  wind, 
fast  enough  to  hinder  it  from  being  arrested  by  frost  Whenever 
the  surface  freepep,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warmed  by  the  ^ater 
fix>m  bel^t  and  it  goes  on  with  undiminished  cold 

From  those  prmciples  may  be  explained  the  severity  of  win- 
der frosts  in  extensive  continents ;  their  piildness  in  small  isl* 
snds ;  and  the  superior  rigour  of  winter  in  those  parts  of  North- 
America  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  In  the  north-weat 
ports  of  Europe,  the  severity  of  winter  is  imtigated  by  the  west 
winds,  which  usually  blow  in  the  nqionths  <^  November,  Decern* 
ber,  and  part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand)  when  a  warm  wind  blows  over  landy  it 
fteats  tlie  sur&ce,  which  must  therefore  cease  to  abate  the  fer<* 
"vour  of  the  wsA    But  tl^  san^  wind  Uoving  over  water,  agi- 
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tates  it,  brings  up  the  colder  water  from  below,  and  thus  is  con- 
tinually losing  somewhat  of  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  sea  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the 
wind  or  air  passing  over  it,  proceeds  from  Ae  following  cir- 
cumstance ;  that  on  account  of  the  transparency  of  the  sea,  its 
surface  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  che  sun's  rays ; 
whereas  the  ground,  subjected  to  their  influence,  rery  soon  ac- 
quires great  heat.  When,  therefbre,  the  wind  Wows  over  a  tor- 
rid  continent,  it  is  soon  raised  to  a  heat  almost  intolerable ;  but 
during  its  passage  over  an  extensive  ocean,  it  is  graduallf 
cooled ;  so  that  on  its  arrival  at  the  farthest  shore,  it  is  agvn  fit 
for  respiration. 

Those  principles  will  account  for  the  sultry  heats  of  large  con- 
tinents in  the  torrid  zone,  for  the  mild  climate  of  islands  in  the 
same  latitude,  and  for  the  superior  warmth  in  summer  which 
large  continents,  situated  in  the  temperate  or  colder  zones  of  the 
earth,  enjoy,  when  compared  with  that  of  islands.  The  heat 
of  a  clmnate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays,  but  on  their  continued  operation,  on  the  effect  winch 
they  have  formeriy  produced,  and  which  remdns  for  sometime 
in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  day  is  warmest 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  summer  warmest  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  the  winter  coldest  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. 

"^The  forests  Twhich  cover  America,  and  hhider  the  sun-beams 
from  beating  the  ground,  are  a  great  cause  of  the  t^fupcrata 
climate  in  the  equatorial  parts.  The  ground,  not  being  heated, 
cannot  heat  the  air;  and  the  leaves,  which  receive  the  rays 
intercepted  from  the  ground,  have  not  a  mass  of  matter  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  heat  enough  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  it  is  a 
known  fact,  that  the  vegetative  power  of  a  plant  occasions  a  per- 
spiration from  the  leaves  in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they 
are  exposed ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation,  this  perspi- 
ration produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf  proportional  to  the  perspiration. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  is 
prodigiously  diminished.  For  those  <^servations,  which  throw 
inuch  additional  light  on  this  curious  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  mf 
ingemous  friend,  Mr.  Robison,  professor  ai  natural  philosophy 
fa  the  umver^ty  of  Edinburgh. 
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NOTE  XXXII.  p.  238. 

The  climate  of  Brasil  has  been  desaibed  by  Wo  eminent  na^ 
turalists,  Piso  and  Margrave^  who  observed  it  with  a  philosophi- 
cal accuracy  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of  maoj 
other  provinces  in  America.  Both  represent  it  as  temperate  and 
mild,  when  compared  with  the  climate  of  Africa.  They  ascribe 
^s  chiefly  to  the  refresh'mg  wind  which  blows  continually  from 
the  sea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but  chilly  through  the  wgbt^  in- 
somuch, that  die  natives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts. 
Piso  de  Medicina  Brasiliensi,  lib.  i.  p.  1,  etc.  Margravius  Histor. 
Kerum  Natural.  Brasilia^,  lib.  viii.  c.  3.  p.  264.  NieuhofiT,  who 
resided  long  in  Bra^l,  confirms  their  description.  Churclull's 
Collection,  vol.  iL  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  a  missicmaiy  many 
years  among  the  Incfians  upon  the  river  Oronoco,  gives  a  similar 
description  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  there.  Hist  de 
I'Orenoque,  torn.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  cold  in  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazons. 
Relat.  vol.  ii  p.  56.  M.  Biet»  "who  lived  a  considerable  time  in 
Cayenne,  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  temperature  of  that  cli- 
mate, and  ascribes  it  to  the  same  cause.  Voyage  de  la  France, 
Equinox,  p.  330.  N<^hing  can  be  more  different  from  these  de^ 
Bcriptions  than  that  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  African  coast  given 
by  M.  Adanson.    Vojrage  to  Senegal,  passinu  . 


NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  239. 

Two  French  frigates  were  sent  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  ia 
the  year  1739.  In  latitude  44^  south,  they  began  to  feel  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold.  In  latitude  48<>,  they  met  with  isl-* 
ands  of  floating  ice.  Histou^  des  Navigations  aux  Terres  Aus- 
tralia, tom.  ii.  p.  256,  etc.  Dr.  Halley  fell  m  with  ice  m  latitude 
59^.  Id.  torn.  L  p.  47.  Conmiodore  Byroi^  when  on  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  latitude  50®  33'  south  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, which  is  nudsummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  the  twenty- 
first  of  December  being  the  longest  day  there,  con^Munes  the 
climate  to  that  of  England  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Voyages  by 
Hawkesworth,  L  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on  Tem>  del 
Fuegoy  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Success,  lathude  55^^  on  the  six- 
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tednth  of  lanuaryt  which  correspondB  to  the  mCttth  of  July  io 
•ur  hemisphere,  two  oC  hb  attendants  died  in  one  night  of  ex-* 
treme  cold,  and  all  the  party  were  in  the  most  inmunent  dan^ 
ger  of  perislung.  Id.  ii.  51,  53.  By  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
corresponding  to  September  in  our  hemisphere,  winter  was  set 
in  with  rigour,  and  the  mountains  were  covered  with  si^w* 
Ibid.  73.  Captab  Cook,  in  bis  Toyage  towards  the  South  Pole, 
furnishes  new  and  striking  instancies  of  the  extraordihary  pre** 
dominance  of  cold  in  this  region  of  the  globe«  "  Who  would 
have  thought  (says  he)  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent  than 
seventy  leagues  in  circuit,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  54^ 
and  55^,  should  in  the  very  height  of  sunmier,  be,  in  a  manner^ 
wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  de<Bp,  with  frozen  snow,  but  more 
especially  the  S.  W.  coast  ?  Tbc  very  summiu  of  the  lofty  moun* 
tains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice  ;  but  the  quantity  that  lay  in 
the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays>  the  coast 
was  terminated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height'*  VoL 
ii.  p.  317. 

Ins^me  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an  extraordinary  de* 
gree  of  cold  prevails  in  very  low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle,  in  his 
embassy  to  the  court  of  the  Delai  Lama,  passed  the  winter  of 
the  year  1774  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitude  3 1  ^  39' N.  He  often 
£9und  the  thermometer  in  liis  ixxnn  twenty-nine  degrees  under  the 
freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.;  and  in  the  middle  of  April 
the  standing  waters  were  all  frozen,  and  heavy  showers  of  snow 
frequently  fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  excessive  cold.  In  travelling  from  Indos-^ 
tan  to  Thibet,  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  Boutan  Mountains 
is  very  great,  but  the  descent  (Hi  the  other  side  is  not  in  equal 
proportion*  The  kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region,  ex-* 
tremely  bare  and  desolate.  Account  of  Thibet  by  Mr*  Stewart, 
read  in  the  royal  Society,  p.  7.  The  extraordinary  cold  in  loiv  la* 
titudes  in  America  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  the  same  cause. 
Those  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  elevation.  Some  of  them 
are  countries  depressed  and  level. 

The  most  obvious  and  probable  cause  of  the  superior  degree  of 
cold  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  seems  to  be 
the  form  of  the  continent  there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreases 
as  it  stretches  from  St.  Antonio  southwards,  and  from  the  bay  of 
St  Julian  to  the  Straits  of  MageUan  its  dimensions  are  much  con« 
tracted.  On  the  east  ai^d  west  sides,  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
VOL.  \*  61 
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andPftcific  Oceans.  From  its  Boutbem  point  it  is  probable  tbtt 
a  grcstt  extent  of  sea,  without  any  considerable  tract  <rf  land^ 
reaches  to  the  Antarctic  pole.  In  which  ever  d  these  directions 
the  wind  Mows,  it  is  cooled  Uifore  it  approaches  the  Mag^lacb- 
ic  regions,  by  passii'g  over  a  vast  U>dy  of  water,  nor  is  tte  \asi4 
there  of  such  extent  that  h  can  recover  any  considerable  degree 
of  heat  in  its  progress  over  it  These  circumstances  concur  ia 
rendering  the  temperature  of  the  wr  in  this  district  of  America, 
more  similar  to  that  of  an  insular,  than  to  that  of  a  contmental 
elimate^  and  hinders  it  from  acquiring  the  same  degree  of  sinn- 
mer  heat  with  places  in  Europe  and  Asia^  in  a  caorresponding 
nortliem  latitude.  The  north  wind  is  the  <Hily  one  that  reacbpa 
this  part  of  America  after  blowing  over  a  great  continent.  But 
from  an  attentive  survey  of  its  position,  tliis  will  be  found  to  have 
^tendency,  rather  to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  degree  of 
heat  The  southern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the  terad- 
nation  of  the  immense  ridge  of  the  Andes>  which  stretches  neady 
in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  soutii,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
cc^tinent.  The  most  sultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana} 
Brasil,  Paraguay  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  east  of 
the  Magellanic  regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  ot- 
joys  the  tr(^ical  h^ts,  is  situated  considerably  to  the  west  of 
them.  The  n«Hth  wind  then,  though  it  blows  over  land,  does  not 
Bring  tothe  southern  extremity  of  America,  an  uicrease  of  heat 
collected  in  its  passage  over  torrid  regicms  ;  but  before  it  arrives 
there,  h  mudt  have  swept  along  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  and 
comes  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  southern  con- 
tinent in  that  region  of  the  globe  which  it  was  supposed  to  oocu- 
py,it  appe^urs  to  be  certain  from  Captain  Cook's  discoveries,  that 
ihere  is  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  south  pole,  which  is  the 
source  of  most  of  the  ice  spread  over  the  vast  southern  ocean. 
Vol.  ii  p.  230,  539,  etc.  Whether  the  influence  of  this  remote 
frozen  continent  may  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  America^ 
and  afft«t  its  climate,  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  of  attention. 


NOTE  XXXrV.  p.  24K 

M.  Condanune  is*one  of  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observers 
•f  the  interior  sCate  of  South  Ameiiou    «  Afte»deseeading  £rom 


tktt  Andes,  (say»  he,)  one  baliolds  a  vast  and  usiferm  prospect 
oS  water  and  verdure,  andnadiihg  more.    O^e  treats  upon  the 
earth,  but  does  not  se^it^  as  k  is  so  entirely  eovered  withhix* 
urknt  plants,  weeds  and  shrabs,  that  it  would  roquire  a  const* 
4eraUe  decree  of  labour  to  dear  k,  ior  the  space  of  a  foot." 
Relation  abrege  d'un  Voyage,  etc.  p.  48.    Oi>eof  the  singular-r 
ities  m  the  forests  is  a  sort  of  osiers,  or  withB,  called  dejucoy  by 
the  Spaniards,  Uane€  by  the  Freoeh,  and  nidkn  by  the  Indians, 
which  are  osuaily  employed  as  rq^  m  Ameripa.    This  is  one 
of  the  parasiticai  plants,  which  twists  about  tlie  trees  it  meets 
with,  and  rising  above  their  highest  branph^f,  its  tendrils  de« 
scend  perpendicularly,  strike  into  the  ^^ound,  take  root,  rise  up 
around  another  tree,  and  thus  mount  and  descend  alternately* 
Other  tendrils  are  carried  obliquely  by  ^le  wind,  or  some  acar 
cident,  and  form  a  confusion  of  interwoven  cordage,  which  re* 
4Mmbles  the  riggmg  of  a  ship.    Ben(croft,  Nat  H^t.  of  Guiana, 
99.     These  withs  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man.    lb.  p. 
75.    M.    Bouguer^s  account  of  the  forests  in  Peru  perfectly  re* 
aembles  this  description.    Voyage  au  Pern,  p.  }  6^   Oviedag^ves 
a  similar  description  of  the  forests  in  other  parts  of  America. 
Hist.  lib.  ix.  p.  144.  D^    The  country  of  the  Moxos  b  so  much 
overflowed,  that  they  fure  obliged  to  reside  on^  the  summit  <( 
some  rising  ground  during  some  part  of  theyeais  andhaveno 
communication  with  their  countrymen  at  any  distance.    LettKs 
Ediiiantes,  torn.   x.  p.  U7.     Garcia  gives  a  full  and  just  de- 
scnption  of  the  rivers,  lakes  woods,  and  marshes  in^osecoua- 
tries  of  America  which  lie  hetween  the  trofMCS.    Origon  de  los 
Inddos,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  $  4,  5.     The  inore^KUe  hardship  to  wludi 
Gan9alezPizarro  was  exposed  in  attempting  to  march   inl:o  the 
coiHitry  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  convey  a  very  strikag  idea  of 
that  part  of  America  in  its  original  uncuhivalied  slatis.    -Garoilf 
de  la  Vega,  Royal.  Comment,  of  Peni^  part  &<€•  9,  5. 


NOTE  XXXV.  p.  243. 

The  animals  of  America  seem  not  to  have  been  alwajrs  of  a 
uze  inferior  to  those  hi  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  From 
anUers  of  the  moose-deer  which  have  been  feomd  in  America,  it 
a^ears  to  have  been  an  ammal  of  great  suz^e.  Near  the  banksof 
^<HuD^a  conaideraUe  Qun^i^  «f  banes  of  an  immense  mi«-r 
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Qttude  have  been  fouiuL  The  place  whete  tlus  discoverjr  bi* 
been  made  Het  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  mUes  below  the 
junction  of  the  river  Sciota  with  the  Ohb.  It  is  about  four  raitee 
cBstant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter^  on  the  side  oi  the  marsh 
called  the  Salt  Lick.  The  bones  lie  m  vast  quantSties  about  five 
or  six  feet  under  ground,  and  the  stratum  is  visible  in  the  bank 
im  the  edge  of  the  Lick.  Journal  of  Cohnel  George  Oogian, 
JIfS.  fienea  me.  Thb  spot  seems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  bf 
Evans  in  his  map.  These  bmes  must  have  beknged  to  animais 
of  enormous  bulk ;  but  naturalists  being  acquiunted  with  no  ii  v« 
ing  creature  of  such  sixe,  were  at  first  inclined  to  think  Uiat 
they  were  mineral  substances.  Upon  receiving  a  greater  num* 
bef  of  specimens,  and  after  inspecting  them  more  nstrrowly,  they 
mre  now  allowed  to  be  the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  elephantis 
the  largest  knovm  quadruped,  and  the  tusks  whicU  were  fooad 
nearly  resembled,  both  in  form  and  quality,  the  tusks  of  an  eie- 
phai^  it  was  c<»cluded  tiiat  the  carcases  deposited  ^i  the  OUo 
were  of  that  species.  But  Dr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  persons  of 
our  age  best  qualified  to  decide  with  respect  to  this  point,  fasT* 
ing  accurately  examined  several  parcels  of  tusks,  and  grinders, 
and  jaw  bones  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  Lcmdon,  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  they  did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  some  huge 
carnivorous  animal  of  an  unknown  species.  Phil.  Transact  vol. 
IviiL  p.  34.  Btmesof  the  same  kind  and  as  remarkable  for  their 
-size,  have  been  found  nearthe  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  Oby, 
jFaniseia,  and  Lena^  in  Siberia.  Stralhrenbergi  De^crifuion  <^ 
-norfA  and  eau/mrt^  qf  Europe  nnd  jiaia^  p.  403,  etc«  The  el- 
ephant seems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid  tone,  and 
never  multiplies  beyond  it  In  such  cold  regions  as  those  border- 
ing on  the  ftosen  sea,  he  could  not  live.  Tlie  existence  <^  such 
large  animals  in  America  might  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture. 
The  more  we  contemplate  the  &ce  of  nature,  and  comider  the 
variety  of  her  productions,  the  more  we  must  be  satisfied  that  as- 
tonishing changes  have  been  made  in  the  terraqueous  globe  by 
convulsions  andrevolutiqis,  of  which  noaccount  is  preser?ed  in 
)u$itory. 

NOTE  XXXVI.  p.  543. 

The  degeneracy  of  the  domestic  £urq>ean4Uiimalsin  Ameri- 
^  may  be  inqHited  to  some  of  these  causes.    IntheSpanish  seu 
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tlements,  which  are  situated  eidier  withm  the  torrid^ione,  or  in 
countries  bordering  upon  it^  the  increase  of  heat,  and  diversity  of 
foody  prevent  sheep  and  homed  cattle  from  attaining  the  same 
size  as  in  Europe.  They  seldom  become  so  fat,  and  their  flesh 
is  not  so  juicy,  or  of  such  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America, 
where  the  climate  is  more  favourable,  and  similar  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope, the  quality  of  the  grasses  which  spring  up  naturally  in 
their  pasture  grounds  is  not  good.  Mitchell,  p.  151.  Agricul- 
ture is  still  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artificial  food  for  catde 
is  not  raised  in  any  quantity.  During  a  winter,  kmg  in  many 
provinces,  and  rigorous  in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their 
cattle.  The  general  treatment  of  their  horses  and  homed  cattle 
!s  injudicious  and  har^  in  all  the  English  colonies.  These  cir- 
cumstances contribute  more,  perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiiur 
in  the  quality^  of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in  the 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  of  many  of  the  North  Amerkm  pro* 
Tinces. 


NOTE  XXXVH.  p.  ^44. 

In  the  year  IS  16,  the  ishmd  of  Hispaniola  was  afflicted  with  a 
dreadful  visitation  of  those  destructive  insects,  the  particulars  di 
which  Herrera  describes,  and  mentions  a  singular  instance  of 
the  superstition  of  the  Spanish  planters.  After  trying  various 
methods  of  extenranatlng  the  ants,  they  resolved  to  implore 
the  protection  of  the  sahits ;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new, 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  saint  who  could  give  them 
the  most  effectual  aid.  They  cast  lots  in  order  to  dkcover 
the  patron  whom  they  should  invoke.  The  lots  decided  in  fa^ 
your  of  St  Satuminus.  They  celebrated  his  festival  with  great 
solemmty,  and  immediately,  adds  the  historian,  the  calamity  be» 
Igan  to  abate.    Herreva,  dec  1.  Ub.  liL  c  15.  p.  107. 


NOTE  XXXVm,  p.  246. 

The  author  of  Reckerches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Americains 
supposes  this  difference  in  heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees, 
4ttid  that  a  place  tidrty  degrees  from  the  equator  hi  the  old  con- 
tiAent,.  is  as  warm  as  one  situated  eighteen  degreee  from  it  in 
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Atnerica^  ^pi.  L  p.  I U  Dr.  MhcheUi  after  obaermtiims  carried 
icm  during  thirty  years,  contemte  that  the  difference  is  equal  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude.  Present  State,  etc.  |lj2S7. 


NOTE  XXXIX.  p.  246. 

Januiury  S,  1765,  Mr.  Bertram^  near  the  be«4  of  St.  John's 
liyer  in  Eaat  Florida)  observed  a  frost  so  intense>  that  in  009 
night  the  ground  was  frozen  an  inch  thick  upon  ^  banks  of  the 
mer.  The  limes,  citriMMi,  and  banana  trees*  at  St  Augnstun 
were  destroyed*  Beftcam's  Jouraal^  p.  20.  Other  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  operations^  cold  in  the  sqiuthem  provinces 
lof  North  Aioexica  sre  collected  by  Dr.  MitolieiL  Present  State, 
fi,  ^06,  etc  Fdotvacf  7^  1747,  tji^  frofit  at  ChaHestown  was  so 
intense,  that  aperson  having  carried  two  quart  bottles  of  hot 
yrater  to  bed,  in  the  morning  they  were  split  to  pieces,  and  the 
water  converted  into  solid  lun^s  c^  ice.  In  a  kitchen,  where 
there  was  a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  in  which  there  was  a  large 
live  eel,  \iras  frozpn  to  the  bottom.  Afanest  all  the  orange  and 
olive  trees  were  destroyed.  Description  of  South-Carolina,  dvo. 
J^nd.  1761. 

NOTE  XJL.  p.  ^46. 

A  r^mar);;^  instance  of  this  occwcft  in  Dutch  Gkiiana,  a 
fjountry  evcay  where  level,  a^  so  low,  that  during  the  rainf 
jsea^pns  it  1$  umiaUy  povered  with  water  aoiir  two  feet  iahe«gb|. 
This  renders  the.  soil  eo  rich,  that  cm  tl^e  sur&oe,  fer  twelve  in- 
4^QS  m  deptib,  it  is  a  stratum  of  perfect  manure,  and  as  such 
^baa  t»eett  tmrnported  to  Bart>adoea.  Qn  t^  bank9  of  the  £see- 
^uebo,  thirty  crc^  of  ratan  canes  have  bec^  nuaed  successmn 
ly,  whereas.in  the  West  }9^6m  tslmd^  i|pt  n^ore  than  two  is 
ever  expected  from  the  richest  land.  The  exp^edients  by  which 
the  planters  endeavour  to  diminish  this  excessive  fertility  of  soil 
are  various.    Baacnoft,  N^t.  Hist  of  Qipns^  p.  10,  etc. 

JfOTE  XU.  p.  H$$. 

MuUer  seeefta  to  have  Iiejto0f4»  mtboitt  anfllqienit  enikp^ 
tbiit^faeCspebsi  bo^  doiiUM  tim.  j.  iv  ^  i,  alp.  iMi4 1^;  bl- 
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penal  Academy  of  St«  Petersburg  give  some  countenance  to  % 
by  the  manner  in  which  Tscbakotskoi-^osi  is  laid  down  in  their 
charts.  But  I  am  assured,  from  undouted  authority,  that  no 
Russian  vessel  has  ever  sailed  round  that  cape,  and  as  the  coun^ 
try  of  Tschutki  is  not  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,  it  is  yery 
imperfectly  known. 


NOTE  XLII.  p.  258. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into  a  long  and  intricate  geo« 
graphical  disquisition,  many  curious  obsenrations  mi^t  arise 
from  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  two  Russian  voyages,  and 
the  charts  of  their  respective  navigations.  One  remark  is  ap<* 
plicable  to  both.  We  cannot  rely  with  absolute  certainty  on  thr 
pontioD  which  they  assign  to  several  of  the  places  which  thoy 
tiflited.  The  weather  was  so  extremely  foggy,  that  th^y  seldcoa 
saw  the  sun  or  stars,  and  the  position  of  the  islands  and  sup- 
posed continents  was  commonly  determined  by  reckoning,  not 
by  observation  Behnng  and  Tschirikow  proceeded  much  fxp^ 
ther  towards  the  east  than  Krenitzin.  The  land  discovered  by 
Behnng,  which  he  imagined  to  be  pari  of  the  American  cootie 
nent,  is  in  the  336th  degree  of  longitude  firom  the  first  meridiaft 
in  the  isle  of  Ferro,  and  in  5S<>  SB'  of  latitude.  Tschirikow 
came  upon  the  same  coast  in  longit.  241*,  lat.  56<^.  MaUer,  i 
84S,  249.  The  former  must  have  advanced  60  degrees  from 
the  Port  of  Petropawlowski,  from  which  he  took  his  depar* 
ture,  and  the  latter  65  degrees.  But  from  the  chart  of  Kreiv- 
itein's  vojrage,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  sail  farther  towardir 
the  east  than  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32  degrees  from  Pe- 
tropawlowski.  In  1741,  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  both  in  ^ 
big  and  returning,  held  a  course  which  was  mostly  to  thft  soutb 
of  that  chain  of  islands,  which  they  discovered ;  and  observing 
the  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  head  lands  whkb 
Ihey  descried  towards  the  north,  they  supposed  them  to  be  pro- 
montories belonging  to  some  part  of  the  American  continent, 
which,  as  they  fancied,  stretched  as  far  south  as  the  latitude 
56.  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down  in  the  chart  published 
by  Muller,  and  likewise  in  a  manuscript  chart  drawn  by  a  mate 
•f  Behrbg^s  ship,  conununicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Professor  Ro- 
biMn.    But  k  17«f>  Krenh^iOy  aftef  wSateriAg  kk  tbe  itlaai 
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Alaxa,  stood  so  far  towards  the  nordi  in  lus  return)  that  hift 
course  lay  through  the  middle  of  what  Behring  and  Tschirikow 
had  supposed  to  be  a  continent^  which  he  found  to  be  an  open 
sea,  and  that  they  had  mistaken  rocky  isles  for  the  head-lands  of 
a  continent.  It  is  probable,  that  the  countnes  discovered  in  1741, 
towards  the  east,  do  not  belong  to  the  American  continent,  but 
are  <mly  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  islands.    The  number  of 
Tolcanoes  in  this  region  of  the  globe  is  remarkable.    There  are 
several  in  Kamchatka,  and  not  one  of  the  islands,  great  or  small, 
as  &r  as  the  Russian  navigation  extends,  is  without  them.  Ma- 
ny are  actually  burning,  and  the  mountains,  in  all  bear  marks  of 
having  been  once  in  a  state  ^  eruption.      Were  I  disposed  to 
admit  such  conjectures  as  have  found  place  in  other  inquiries 
concemkig  the  peopling  of  America,  I  might  suppose  that  this 
part  of  the  earth  having  manifestly  suffered  violent  convulsioQS 
from  earth-quakes  and  vt^canoes,  an  isthmus,  which  may  have 
formerly  united  Asia  to  Americs^  has  been  broken,  and  filmed 
Into  a  cluster  of  islands  by  the  shock. 

It  is  singular,  that  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  navigators 
were  attempting  to  make  discoveries  in  the  ncnth-west  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  were  prosecuting  the  same  design 
from  another  quarter.  In  1769,  two  small  vessels  sailed  tqixL 
Loretto  in  Califonua  tp  explore  the  coasts  of  the  country  to  the 
north  of  that  peninsula.  They  advanced  no  Curther  than  the 
port  of  Moute^'Rey  in  latitude  36.  But,  in  several  successive  ex- 
peditions fitted  out  from  the  port  of  St  Bias  in  New  Galicia,  the 
Spaniards  have  advanced  as  &r  as  the  latitude  58.  Gaztta  de 
Madridy  March  19,  and  May  14,  1776.  But  as  the  journals  of 
those  voyages  have  not  yet  been  published,  I  cannot  compare 
their  progress  with  that  o^  the  Russians,  or  shew  how  near  the 
navigators  of  the  two  nations  have  jspproached  to  ei«ch  other.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  enlightened  minister,  who  has  now  the 
direction  of  American  affairs  in  Spiun,  will  not  withhold  this  in* 
Jormation  from  the  public. 


NOTE  XLIII.  p.  259. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  'ncinity  of  the  two  ccmdnents  of  Asia 
and  America,  wiiich  was  very  imperfect  when  I  published  the 
y&axsxTi  of  America  in  the  year  1777|  is  now  comi^ele.     Mn 
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Coxe*«  account  of  the  tlusftian  discoveries  between  Asia  and 
America,  printed  in  the  year  1 780,  contains  many  curious  and 
important  facts  with  respect  to  the  various  attempts  of  the  Rus- 
sians to  open  a  communication  with  the  New  World.  The  his- 
tory of  the  great  Voyage  of  Discovery,  begun  by  Captain  Cook 
in  1776,  and  completed  by  Captains  Clerk  and  Gore,  published 
in  the  year  1780,  communicates  all  the  information  that  the  cu- 
riosity of  mankind  could  desire  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

At  rrtf  request,  my  friend  Mr.  Playfair,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  compared  the  nar- 
rative and  charts  of  those  illustrious  navigators,  with  the  more 
imperfect  relations  and  maps  of  the  Russians.  The  result  of 
this  comparison  I  communicate  in  his  own  words,  with  much 
greater  confidence  in  his  scientific  accuracy,  than  I  could  have 
ventured  to  place  in  any  observations  which  I  myself  might 
have  made  upon  the  subject. 

«  The  discoveries  of  Captdn  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  have 
confirmed  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Robertson  had  drawn,  and 
have  connected  together  the  facts  frbm  which  they  were  deduc- 
ed. They  have  now  rendered  It  certain  that  Behring  and  Tschir- 
&0W  touched  on  the  coast  of  America  in  1741.  The  former 
discovered  land  in  lat.  58^  28^,  and  about  236®  east  fix)m  Ferro. 
He  has  given  such  a  description  of  the  Bay  in  which  he  anchor* 
cd,  and  the  high  mountsdn  to  the  westward  of  it,  which  he  calls 
St.  Elias,  that  though  the  accoimt  of  his  voyage  is  much  abridg- 
ed In  the  English  translation.  Captain  Cook  recognized  the  place 
as*  he  ssuled  along  the  Western  coast  of  America  in  the  year 
1778.  The  isle  of  St.  Hermogenes,  near  the  mouth  of  Cook's 
river,  Schumagiiis  Isles  on  tlie  coast  of  Alashka,  and  Foggy 
Isle,  retidn  in  Captain  Cook's  chart  the  names  which  they  had 
received  from  the  Russian  navigator.  Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  iL  p. 
34r. 

«  Tschu'ikow  came  upon  the  same  coast  about  2®  30'  farther 
south  than  Behring,  near  the  Mount  Edgecumbe  of  Captsdn 
Cook. 

"  With  regard  to  Krenitzin,  we  learn  from  Coxe's  account  of 
the  Russian  discoveries,  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  tl» 
Kamchatka  river  with  two  ships  in  the  year  1768.  With  his 
dwnship  he  reached  the  island  Oonolashka,  in  which  there 
had  been  a  Russian  settlement  since  the  year  1762,  wljere  he 
wintered  probably  in  the  same  harbour  or  bay  where  Captain 
VOL.  z.  <62 
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Cook  aftci*wards  anchored.  The  other  ship  wintered  at  Alasb* 
ka,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  island,  though  it  be  in  £sict  k 
part  of  the  American  continent  Krenitzin,  accordingly,  re- 
turned without  knowing  that  either  of  hb  ships  had  been  on  the 
coast  of  America ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
Captain. Cook  has  informed  us  that  Alashka  is  understood  to  be 
a  great  continent,  both  by  the  Russians  and  the  natives  at  Oon- 
olashka. 

«  According  to  Krenitzin,  tiie  ship  which  had  wintered  at  Al- 
ashka had  hardly  sailed  32^  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Kamchatka ;  but,  according  to  ths 
more  accurate  charts  of  Captain  Cook,  it  had  sailed  no  less  37* 
1 T  to  the  eastward  of  that  harbour.  There  is  nearly  the  same 
mistake  of  5*  in  the  longitude  which  Krenitzin  assigns  to  Oon- 
olasbka.  It  19  remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  chart  of  tlioae 
seas,  put  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Cook  by  the  Russiana  qq 
that  island,  there  was  an  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  very  iieai« 
ly  of  the  same  extent. 

«  But  what  is  of  most  consequence  to  be  remarked  <m  this 
subject  is,  that  the  (Uscoveries  of  Captain  Cook  have  fiiUy  veri- 
fied Dr.  Robertson's  conjecture, « that  it  is  probable  that  ftiturt 
navigators  in  those  seas,  by  steering  &rther  to  the  norrh  than, 
Behring  and  Ttchirikow  or  Krenitzin  had  done,  may  find  that 
the  continent  of  America  approaches  still  nearer  to  that  oC 
Asia."    Vol.  iL  p.  44.    It  has  accordingly  been  fiiund  that  tbea* 
two  continents,  which  in  the  parallel  of  55^,  or  that  of  ikm 
southern  extremity  of  Alashka,  are  about  four  hundred  leagues 
asunder,  approach  continually  to  cme  another  as  ^ey  stretch  to- 
gether towards  the  north,  until,  within  less  than  a  degree  from 
the  polar  circle,  they  are  terminated  by  two  capes,  only  thirteen 
leagues  distant    The  east  cape  of  Asia  is  in  latitude  66^  6",  vA 
in  longitude  190<>  22'  east  from  Greenwich ;  the  western  extre- 
mity of  America,  or  Prince  of  Wales*  Cape,  is  in  latitude  65* 
46',  and  in  longitude  191o  45'.     Nearly  in  the  middle  <^  the 
narrow  strait  (Behring's  Strait)  which  separates  these  caper,  are 
tiie  two  islands  of  St.  Diomede,   from  which  both  cont  nents 
iBay  be  seen.    Captain  King  informs  us,  that  as  he  was  sailing 
through  this  strait,  July  5,   1779,  the  fog  having  cleared  away^ 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  from  the  ship  the  continents 
cf  Asia  and  America  at  the  same  nrament,  together  with  the 
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ialaiids  of  St  Diomede  lying  between  them.  Cook's  V07.  vol. 
iiL  p.  344. 

«  Bejrond  this  point  the  strait  opens  towards  the  Arctic  Sexi 
and  the  coast  of  Asia  and  America  diverge  so  fast  from  one  an*^ 
other>  that  in  the  parallel  of  69<^  they  are  more  ,than  one  hun« 
dred  leagues  asunder.  lb.  p.  "X!!.  To  the  south  of  the  strait 
there  are  a  number  of  Islands,  Gierke's,  King's,  Anderson's, 
etc.  which,  as  well  as  those  of  St  Diomede,  may  have  facilitat- 
ed the  migrations  of  the  natives  from  the  one  ccmtinent  to  the 
other.  Captain  Cook,  however,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rus- 
ttans  at  Oonolashka,  and  for  other  good  reasons,  has  diminished 
the  number  of  islands  which  had  been  inserted  in  former  charts 
of  the  northern  Archipelago.  He  has  also  placed  Alashka,  or 
the  promontory  which  stretches  from  the  continent  of  America 
S.  W.  towards  Kamchatka,  at  the  distance  of  five  degrees  of 
longitude  &rther  from  the  coast  of  Asia  than  it  was  reckoned  by 
Uie  Russian  navigators. 

"  The  geography  of  the  Old  and  New  World  is  therefore 
equally  indebted  to  the  discoveries  made  in  this  memorable  voy- 
age ;  and  as  many  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  many  defi- 
dencies  supplied  by  means  of  these  discoveries,  so  the  accuracy 
of  some  former  observations  has  been  established.  The  basis  of 
tiie  map  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as  far  as  regarded  Kamchatka, 
and  the  country  of  the  Tschutzki,  was  the  position  of  four  pla-r 
ces,  Yakutsh,  OchoU,  Bolcheresk,  and  Petropawlowski,  which 
had  been  determined  by  the  astrcHiomer  Krassilnicow  in  the  year 
1744.  Nov.  Comment  Petrop.  voL  iii.  p.  465,  etc.  But  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  observations  was  contested  by  M.  Engel,  and  M. 
Robert  de  Vaugondy ;  Coxe  Append.  L  No.  2.  p.  267,  272 ;  and 
the  former  of  these  geographers  ventured  to  take  away  no  less 
than  28  degrees  from  the  longitude,  which,  on  the  faith  of  Kras* 
silimcow's  observations,  was  asmgned  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Russian  empire.  With  how  little  reaspn  this  was  done,  will 
appear  from  considering  that  our  British  navigators,  having  de-» 
temuned  the  position  of  Petropawlowski  by  a  great  number  of 
very  accurate  observations,  found  the  longitude  of  that  port  158* 
43'  E.  from  Greenwich,  and  its  lalitude  53»  1' ;  agreeing,  the 
first  to  less  than  seven  minutes,  and  the  second  to  less  than  half 
a  minute,  with  the  calculations  of  the  Russian  astronomer :  1^ 
coincidence  which,  in  the  situation  of  so  remote  a  place,  doc^ 
pot  leave  a|^  uncertainty  of  more  than  four  English  miles,  v^ 


which,  U^  the  credit  of  science,  deserves  tp  be  particuUrly  xe-» 
marked.  Th^  chi^f  error  in  the  Husolan  maps  has  bceo  in  noC 
extendi&g  the  boundaries  of  itet  empire  sufficiently  towards  the 
east.  For  as  there  was  nothing  to  connect  the  land  of  th^ 
T8chut2ki  and  the  north-east  point  of  Aua  with  those  places 
whereof  the  position  had  been  carefully  ascertained,  except  the 
imperfect  accounts  of  Behring's  and  Synd's  voyages,  considera- 
ble errers  could  not  fiul  to  be  mtrodui^ed,  and  th^tt  point  waa 
laid  down  as  not  more  than  23^  3^  east  of  the  meridian  of  Per 
tropawlowski.  Coxe  App.  i.  Np*  3.  By  the  obseryatlons  of 
Captain  King,  the  difference  of  longitude  betwecp  Petropawr 
lowski  and  thf  East  Qape  is  3P  9' ;  that  is  8<>  7'  greaterthan  U 
was  supposed  to  be  by  the  Russian  geographers."-r-4t  appears 
from  Cook's  and  King's  Voy.  iii.  p.  272,  that  the  cont\pent8  of 
Asia  and  America  arp  usually  j<ttned  together  by  ice  during  win- 
^r.  Mr.  Samwell  confirms  this  account  of  his  superior  ofiEicer. 
w  As  this  place,  viz.  near  the  latitude  of  66^  N.  the  two  coasU 
are  only  thirteen  leagues  asunder,  and  about  midway  between 
them  lie  two  islands,  the  distance  from  which  to  either  shore,  is 
short  of  twenty  miles.  At  this  place,  the  native^  of  Asia  could 
find  no,  difficulty  in  passing  over  to  the  opposite  coast,  which  is 
in  sight  of  their  own.  That  in  a  course  of  years  such  an  event 
would  happen,  either  through  de»gn  or  accident,  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  The  canoes  which  we  saw  among  the  TschutjJd 
were  capable  of  performing  a  muph  longer  voyage ;  and,  howe- 
ver rude  they  may  have  been  at  some  distant  period,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  them  unequal  to  a  passage  of  six  or  sevcD 
leagues.  People  xnight  have  been  carried  ove^  by  accident  oo 
floaUng  pieces  of  ice.  They  might  also  have  travelled  across 
on  sledges  or  on  foot ;  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
^trait  is  entirely  frozen  over  in  the  winter ;  so  th^  during  that 
season  the  continents,  with  respect  to  the  conuuunic^ition  be- 
tween them,  may  be  considered  as  one  land."  Letter  from  Mr. 
Samwel),  Scots  Magazine  for  1788,  p.  604.  It  is  probable  that 
this  interesting  portion  of  geographical  knowledge  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  receive  further  improvement  Soon  af- 
ter the  publication  of  Cs^tain  Cook's  last  voyage,  the  great  and 
enlightened  sovereign  of  Russia,  attentive  to  every  thing  that 
may  contribute  to  extend  the  bounds  of  science  or  to  render  It 
ipore  accurate,  fcHined  the  plan  of  a  new  voyage  of  discovery 
in  order  to  explore  those  parts  of  the  ocean  lying  between  Asia. 


md  Am«n€t9  wimh  Ci^taki  C^k  did  not  Wflk,  lo  •xAkaiBf 
inore  tocurately  the  iftkndft  whkh  stretch  from  one  contineiit  iil^ 
piost  to  tbootheis  to  tunrejr  tko  north-e«it  coast  ai  theBvAsiati 
empire,  from  the  mouth  of  ih%  Kovyma^  or  Kolpia,  to  tiio 
North  Cape,  and  ta  «ett}e  by  astironottiicai  obeec^atiowi  the  po4 
ftition  of  eaiBh  piace  woith  noti^.  The  conduct  of  thia  inpoN 
tant  enterpriae  is  cominttted  to  Captain  fiillinga^  an  English  o£« 
ficer  in  the  Russian  service»  of  whose  abilities  for  that  station 
it  will  be  deemed  the  best  eyidence,  that  be  accompanied  Cap* 
tain  Cook  m  his  last  Tojrage.  To  render  the  expedition  mor^ 
extensively  Hseful,  an  eminent  naturalist  is  appointed  to  attend 
Caption  Billings.  Six  years  will  be  requisite  for  aoocHnpU^ng 
the  purposes  of  the  voyage.  Coxe  SHpplesie|it  lo  Rus«an  Dif» 
0over|es,  p*  %7y  etc." 


NOTE  XLIV.  p.  270. 

Few  travellers  bave  had  stich  opportunity  of  observing  the  na-t 
tiyes  of  Amerioaf  in  it^  various  districts,  as  DoA  Antonio  UHoa. 
In  a  work  lately  published  by  him,  he  thud  describes  the  char-' 
acteriatical  features  (^  the  race :  <<A  very  ftmall  forehead,  cover# 
ed  with  hair  towards  its  extremities,  as  fiar  is  the  middle  of  the 
eye^irows ;  little  eyes ;  a  thin  Hose,  small  and  bending  towards 
the  upper  Up ;  the  countenance  broad ;  the  ears  large  ;  the  hair 
tery  black,  lank,  and  coarse ;  the  limbs  well  turned,  the  feel 
small,  the  body  of  just  proportion ;  and  altogether  snuxrth  and 
free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when  they  acquire  iome  beard^ 
but  never  on  the  cheeks."  Noticiaft  Americanas,  etc.  p.  107^ 
M.  le  ChevaHer  do  Pinto,  who  resided  several  years  in  a  part  of 
America  which  Ulloa  never  visited,  gives  a  gketch  of  the  gene« 
ral  aspect  of  the  Indii^s  there.  «^They  are  all  of  a  copper  co* 
lour  vrith  some  diversity  of  ^hade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  dls* 
tunce  from  the  equator,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevadon 
of  &e  territory  which  they  inhabit  Those  who  live  in  a  high 
country  are  foirer  than  those  in  t^e  marshy  low  lands  on  thf^ 
coast.  Their  face  is  round,  farther  removed,  perhapa,  than 
that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  shape.  Their  forehead  is  small, 
the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  froni  the  la^t,  their  lips  thick, 
their  nose  flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chesnut  colour,  small, 
bot  csqiable  of  cSsceming  objects  at  a  great  distance.     Their 
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hair  is  alwaya  thick  and  sleeky  and  without  any  t^ideiicy  to  cnri 
They  have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the  head.  At 
the  first  aspect  a  southern  Ameiicsft  appears  to  be  mild  and  in- 
nocent)  but  on  a  more  attentive  view,  one  discovers  in  his  coun- 
tenance something  wild,  distrustftil)  and  sullen.  MS.  fienea  me* 
The  two  portraits  drawn  by  hands  veiy  different  irom  those  of 
common  traveUers>  have  a  netur  resemblance. 


NOTE  XLV.  p.  270. 

Amsam^  accounts  are  given  of  the  persevering  speed  of  tlie 
Americans.  Adair  relates  the  adventures  of  a  Chikkasah  war- 
rior,  who  run  through  woods  and  over  mountains,  thre^  hundred 
computed  miles,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  nights.  Hist  of 
Amer.  Ind.  29€. 

NOTE  XLVI,  p.  274. 

M.  €rodin  le  Jeune,  who  resided  fifteen  years  among  the  In- 
dians  of  Peru  and  Quito,  and  twenty  years  in  the  French  coIo* 
ay  of  Cayenne,  in  which  there  is  a  constant  intercourse  withthe 
Galibis  and  other  tr&es  on  the  Orinoco,  observes,  that  the  vi«t 
gour  of  constitution  among  the  Americans  is  exactly  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  habits  of  labour.  The  Indians  in  warm  dimatjesr 
such  as  those  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea,  on  the  river  of 
Amazons,  and  the  river  Orinoco,  are  not  tQ  be  compared  for 
strength  wkh  those  in  cold  countries ;  and  yet,  says  he,  boats 
daily  set  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  river 
of  Amazons,  to  ascend  that  river  against  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  and  with  the  same  crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pablo, 
which  is  eight  hundred  leagues  distant  No  crew  of  white  peo- 
ple, orevenpf  negroes,  would  be  fisund  equal  to  a  ta^  of  such 
persevering  fiuigue,  a|^  the  Portuguese  have  experienced,  and 
yet  the  In<tians,  being  accustomed  to  this  labour  from  their  in&n- 
cy,  perform  it  MS.fieneame. 


NOTE  XLVII.  p.  279. 

Don  Antonio  UUodt  ^bo  visited  a^gre^  part  of  Fern  and  phiU, 
the  kingdom  of  New  Granada^  and  several  of  the  provinces  boiw 
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deriBgon  the  Mracan  6ul(  wldle  onplofed  in  the  same  service 
with  the  French  matliematicians,  durkig  the  space  of  ten  years, 
and  who  afterwards  had  an  (ipportumty  d  yiewing  the  North"* 
Americans^  asserts,  ^  That  if  we  have  seen  one  American,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  seen  them  aU>  thwcolourand  make  are  sa 
nearly  the  same."  Notic.  Americanas>  p.  308.  A  more  early  ob* 
serrer,  Pedro  de  Ciecade  Leon,  (me  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru, 
who  had  likewise  traversed  many  proi^ces  of  America,  affirms, 
that  the  people,  menandwomen,  although  there  is  such  a  mul"* 
titude  of  tribes  or  naticms  as  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  such 
diverskyof  climates,  appear,  nevertheless,  like  the  children  oi 
one  &ther  and  mother*  Chronica  del'  Peru>  parte  i.  c  19.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  combinaUon  of  features,  and  peculiaiity 
of  aspect,  wluch  forms  what  may  be  called  an  European  or  A^* 
tic  countenance.  There  must  likewise  be  one  that  may  be  de-* 
nonunated  American,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  may  be 
supposed  to  strike  the  traveller  at  first  sight,  while  not  only  the 
various  shades,  which  disdnguishpec^le  of  different  regions,  but 
the  peculiar  features  which  discriminate  individuals,  escape  the 
notice  of  a  transient  observer.  Biawben  persons  who  had  re- 
sided so  long  among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  similarity  of  their  ^»pearance  in  erery  climate,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  race* 
See  likewise  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indies,  p.  54*  242.  Torque^ 
mada  Monarch.  Indiana,  iL  57 1. 


NOTE  XLVliL  p.  281. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto  observe  that  in  the  inteiiour  parta 
of  Brasil,  he  had  been  Infiyrmed  that  some  persons  oisembling 
the  white  people  of  Oarien  have  been  found;  butthat  the  breed 
did  not  continue,  and  their  children  became  like  other  Amectcans. 
l^fab  race,  however,  is  rery  imperfectly  known*  MS.  fiencM  me. 


NOTE  XLli.  p.  28d. 

The  testimonies  of  Afferent  travellers,  concerning  the  Pata- 
gonians,  have  been  collected  and  stated  with  a  cfMisiderable  de- 
gree of  accuracy  by  the  author  of  RechenAes  Philosophiques, 
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ete.  torn.  i.  281,  etc.  QL  191,  ete.    Stnee  the  pub^atk^  ef    thb 
woric,  sereral  imTigaton  hare  visited  the  Magelhudc  re^mm* 
and,  like  tk^  predecessors,  differ  very  widely  nar their  accoints 
of  its  ii^lMtants.    Bf  Commodore  Byron  and  his  crew,  who 
sdled  through  the  Straits  in  1764,  the  conimon  sice  of  the  Pa^ 
tagonians  was  estimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of  them 
vtdeh  taller.    Phil.  Transact  i^l.  hdi.  p.  78.    By  Captains  Wal* 
lis  and  Carteret,  who  actually  measured  them  in  1766,  they  were 
Ibfmd  to  be  horn  six  feet  to  nac  feet  five  and  seven  inches  in 
height.    Phil.  Trans,  vol.  Ix.  p.  23.    These,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  the  very  pe^le  whose  size  had  been  rated  so  biigh  m 
die  year  1764 ;  for  several  of  them  had  beads  and  red  baiae  of 
the  same  kind  with  what  had  been  put  on  board  ei^tain  Wmllis's 
ainp,  and  he  naturally  eenctuded  that  they  had  got  these  from 
Mr.  Byron.    Hawkesw.  i.    In  1767  they  were  agiJn  measured 
by  M.  BougainviUe,  whose  account  &fen  little  from  that  of 
oapt.  WalHs.    Voy.  129.    To  these  I  shall  add  a  tesdmony  of 
great  weight  In  the  year  1762,  Don  Bernardo  Ibagne»  de  £eha« 
varri  accompanied  the  Marquis  de  Valdelirios  to  Buenos  A^rres, 
and  resided  there  i^veral  years.    He  is  a  very  intelligent  author, 
and  hn  repiltation  for  veracity  unimpeaehed  among  y«  cotintiy* 
men.    In  speaking  of  the  country  towards  the  southern  extFsmi* 
tyof  America,  «*By  what  Indiana,"  says  he,  «*i8  it  possessed? 
Ndtcertamly  by  the  frhvflous  Patagonians,  who  are  supposed  to 
occupy  this  district    I  have  from  many  eye^^witnesses,  who  have 
lived  among  those  Indians,  and  traded  much  with  them,  a  true  and 
aocurate  descripdon  of  their  persons.    They  are  of  die  same 
stature  with  Spaniards.     I  never  saw  one  who  rose  in  height  two 
iMmu  and  two  or  three  incheJi,"  i.  e.  about  80  or  81.  332  inches 
English,  if  Eehavarri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the 
vtra  of  Madrid.    This  agrees  nearly  with  the  measurement  of 
csaptain  Wallis.    Reyno  Jesuitico,  238.    Mr.  FaHmer,  who  re- 
sided as  a  missionary  forty  years  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca^  says,  that  "The  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,  are  a  large  bo- 
died people ;  but  I  never  heard  of  that  gigantic  race  which 
others  have  mentioned,  though  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  the 
Afferent  tribes  of  southern  Indians.'^    Introd.  p.  26.     M.  Dob- 
mhoffer,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  eighteen  years  in  Paraguay,  and 
who  had  se^  great  numbers  of  tiie  various  ttiSbeB  which  inha- 
bit the  countries  situated  upon^  the  Stunts  of  Magellan,  een- 
fiima,  movery  pofat,  the  testimony  of  his  tebther  nd«Bionary>- 


Falkner.  Dobrizhoffer -enters  into  acane  detail  with  respect  td 
the  opinions  of  several  authors  concerning  the  stature  of  the  Pa- 
tagonians.  Having  mentioned  the  report^  of  some  early  tra* 
vellers  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  some  bones  found 
on  that  coast,  which  were  §iipposed  to  be  human ;  and  having 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  these  bones  bel<Miged  to  some  large 
iuarine  or  land  aniitial,  he  concludes,  <(De  hisce  ossibus  crcde 
quicquid  iibu^it,  dummodo»  me  suadore,  Patagones  pro  gigao- 
tibus  desmas  habere*''  Histon*  de  Abi^fewbus,  voL  iL  p.  19; 
«lc. 

NOTE  L.  p;  3«6: 

Antonio  Sanchez  Ribeiro,  a  leaned  and  ingenious  physiciiii^ 
pubUfthed  a  dissertation  in  the  year  IT65,  in  which  he  end.eavour^ 
to  iH*ove,  that  this  disease  was  not  introduced  from  Americatbut 
took  its  rise  in  Europe,  and  was  brought  on  by  ^n  epidemical 
find  malignant  disorder.  Did  I  choose  to  enter  into  a  disquisi** 
tion  on  this  Aubject,  which  I  should  not  have  mentionedY  if  it 
had  not  been  intimately  connected  with  thi9  part  of  my  inquinesy 
it  would  not  be  diiEcult  td  point  out  some  mi«t^es  with  respect 
to  the  facu  {kpoh  which  he  founds,  a&  well  as  some  errors  in  thf 
isonsequences  which  he  draws  from  them.  The  ra|ttd  conunu^ 
nication  of  this  disease  frwn  Spain  ovjar  Europe,  »eeixiA,  howei* 
ver,  to  resemble  the  progress  tranamiitted  by  infection.  The  first 
mention  of  it  i^  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year  1^7  it  hfl4 
made  its  appearance  in  most  countries  of  £ur»pe,  with  sucl| 
alarming  symptoms  as  rendered  it  necessary  lor  the  pvil  i9«gi^ 
trate  to  interpose,  in  order  to  check  its  career.— -Since  the  pub*^ 
Mcation  of  this  work  a  second  editicn  of  I}f,  Sanch^'a  disseita- 
6on  has  been  communicated  to  me.  Jt  containa  several  <|dd«ti<XH 
el  £su:ts  in  confirmation  of  his  oiMntOD,  whidb  is  fuppoited  with 
such  plausible  arguments,  as  render  it  a  ftjobject  of  isqwy  W^ 
deserving  the  attention  of  learned  phjfsicians. 


NOTE  LI.  p.  289. 

The  people  of  Otafaeite  have  nodeBom&iatiQn  iov  any  number 
tibeve  two  hundred,  which  is  imi&cient  for  ^kmv  traim«fciOR«^ 
Voyage  by  Hawkr«worth,  ii  398. 

VOL.  X.  ^3 
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NOTE  LII.  p.  294. 

As  the  vielr  which  I  have  given  of  rude  nations  is  extremelj 
different  f2X)m  that  exhibited  by  very  respectable  authcH^,  it  may 
be  proper  to  produce  some  of  the  many  authorities  wi  which  I 
founded  my  description.    The  manners  of  the  savage  tribes  in 
America  have  never  been  viewed  by  persons  more  capable  of 
observing  them  with  discernment^  than  die  philosophers    em- 
ployed by  France  and  Spain,  in  the  year  1735)  to  determine   the 
figure  of  the  earth-    M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonia  d'Ulloa,  and  D. 
Jorge  Juan,  resided  long  among  the  natives  of  the  least  civiliz-' 
ed  provinces  in  Peru«    M.  de  la  Condamine  had  not  only  the 
Same  advantages  with  them  for  observation,  but  in  his  voyage 
down  the  Maragnon,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
^tate  of  the  various  n^iMaons    seated    on  its  banks,  in  it&  vast 
course  across  the  continenft  of  South  Americft.   There  is  a  won* 
derful  resemblance  in  their  representation  of  the  character  of 
the  Americans.    «^  They  are  all  extremely  indolent,"   says  M. 
Boiiguer,  ^they  are  stupid,  they  pass  whole  days,  sittmg  in  the 
6ame  place,  without  moving,  or  spealung  a  single  word.    It  is 
not  easy  to  desciibe  the  degree  of  their  indifference  for  wealthy  . 
and  all  its  advantages.    One  does  not  well  know  what  motive  to 
propose  to  them,  when  one  would  persuade  them  to  perform 
any  service.    It  is  vain  to  offer  them  money  ;  they  answer^  that 
they  are  not  hungry."    Voyage  au  Pereu,  p.  102.    «  If  one  coo* 
aiders  them  as  men^   the  narrowness  of  t|ieir  understandings 
seems  to  be  incompatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  soul.  Their 
hnbecility  is  so  visible,  that  one  can  hardly  fomd^  an  idea  of  them 
different  from  what  one  has  of  the  brutes.     Nothing  disturt>$ 
the  tranquility  of  their  souls,  equally  insensible  to  disasters  and 
lo  prosperity.    Though  half'Oiaked,  they  are  as  contented  as  a 
monarch  in  his  most  splen^d  array.    Riches  do  not  attract  them 
in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  authority  or  dignities  to  which 
they  may  aspire  are  so  little  the  objects  of  their  ambitioni  that 
im  Indian  will  receive  tirith  the  sime  indifference  the  office  of 
judge  (Alcade)  or  that  of  a  hangman,  if  deprived  of  the  former 
and  appointed  to  the  latter.    Nothing'  can  move  or  change  them. 
Interest  has  no  power  over  them,  and  tkey  often  refuse  to  per-* 
fcnoa  a  amdl  servicei  though  c^rtm  of  a  great  recovyp^se. 
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Fear  makes  no  impression  upon  them,  and  respect  as  Kttle 
Their  disposition  is  so  singular  that  there  is  no  method  of  influ- 
encing them,  no  nru^ans  of  rousing  them  from  that  indifference, 
which  is  proof  against  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wisest  persons ; 
no  expedient  which  can  induce  them  to  abandon  that  gross  ig- 
norance, or  lay  aside  that  careless  negligence,  which  discon- 
cert the  prudence  and  disappoint  the  care  of  such  as  are  atten- 
tive to  their  welfare."  Vorage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  335,  356.  Of  those 
singular  qualities  he  produces  many  extraordinary  instances,  p. 
336—347.  «  Insensibility,"  says  M.  de  la  Condamine,  <*  is  the 
basis  of  the  American  character.  I  leave  others  to  determine, 
whether  this  should  be  dignilied  with  the  name  of  apathy,  or 
disgraced  with  that  of  stupidity.  It  arises,  without  doubt,  from 
the  small  number  of  their  IdeA,  which  do  not  extend  beyond 
their  wants.  Gluttons,  even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  where- 
withal to  satisfy  their  appdite.  Temperate,  when  necessity 
obliges  them,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  can  endure  want  with- 
out seeming  to  desire  any  thing.  Pusillanimous  and  cowardly 
to  excels,  unless  they  are  rendered  desperate  by  drunkenness. 
Averse  to  labour,  indifferent  to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour 
or  gratitude;  occupied  entirely  by  the  object  that  is  present, 
and  always  determined  by  it  alone,  without  any  solicitude  about 
futurity ;  incapable  of  foresight  or  reflection  ;  abandonmg  them- 
selves, when  under  no  restraint,  to  a  puerile  joy,  which  they 
express  by  frisking  about,  and  immoderate  fits  of  laughter ; 
without  object  or  design,  they  pass  their  life  wiUiout  thhiking, 
and  grow  old  without  advancing  beyond  childhood,  of  which 
they  retain  all  the  detects.  If  this  description  were  applics^le 
only  to  the  Indians  in  some  provinces  of  Peru,  who  are  slaves  hi 
every  respect  but  the  name,  one  might  believe,  that  this  degree 
of  degeneracy  was  occasioned  by  the  servile  dependence  to 
which  they  are  reduced ;  the  example  of  die  modem  Greeks 
being  proof  how  far  servitude  may  degrade  the  human  species. 
But  the  Indians  in  the  missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  savages 
who  still  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limited  in  their  fe- 
culties,  not  to  say  as  stupid  as  the  other,  one  cannot  observe^ 
without  humiliation,  that  man,  when  abandoned  to  simple  na- 
ture and  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  education 
and  society,  differs  but  little  from  the  brute  creation."  Voyage 
de  la  Riv.  de  Amaz.  52,  53.  M.  de  Chanvalon,  an  intelligent 
and  philosophical  observer,  who  visited  Mardnico  in  1 75 1 ,  and 
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redded  there  si^  ^cars,  gives  the  feUpwing  description  of  tim 
Caraibs:    ^  It  is  not  the  red  coUmit  of  their  complexion)  it  is 
)pot  the  singularity  .of  their  features^  which  constitutes  the  chief 
difference  between  them  and  us.    It  is  their  excessive  simplici- 
ty;  it  is  the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties.    Their  rjeason  is 
pot  more  enlightened  or  more  provident  ^lan  the  instinct  of 
)>rutes.    The  reason  of  the  most  gross  peasants^  that  of  the 
negroes  brought  up  in  the  parts  of  Africa  most  remote  from  in- 
tercourae  with  EuropeanSi  is  such>  that  we  discover  appearan- 
pes  of  intellig^ce,  which  though  imperjkct  is  capable  of  ia- 
crease.    Bpt  of  this  the  understanding  of  Caraibs  seems  to  be 
hardly  susceptible.    If  sound  philosophy  and  religion  did  not 
l^ford  us  their  light,  if  we  were  to  decide  according  to  the  first 
Impression  which  the   vicTf  o^  ths^t  people  makes  ypon  the 
mind,  we  should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  they  do  not  belong 
fo  the  same  species  with  u^.     Their  stupid  eyes  are  the  true 
mirror  of  their  souls ;  it  appears  to  be  without  functions.  Their 
Indolence  is  extreme ;  they  have  never  the  least  solicitude  about 
the  mpment  which  is.  to  succeed  that  which  is  present."      Voy« 
age  a  la  Martinique,  p.  44,  4ii)  51.     M.  de  la  Borde,    Tortre, 
imd  Rochefort,  ponfirm  this  description.      ^  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  Califomlanf,"  says  P.  Venegas,  ^  as  well  as  of  ail 
pther  Indian^   are  stupidity  and  insensibility ;  ^ant  of  Know- 
ledge and  reflection  ;  inconstancy,  iipapetuoaity  and  blmdness  of 
appetite  i  an  excessive  §loth  and  abhorrence  of  all  kbour  and 
fatigue,  and  excessive  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement  of  every 
kind,  however  trifling  or  brutal ;   pusillanimity ;  and,  in  fine,  a 
most  wretched  want  of  every  thing  which  constitutes  the  real 
man,  a^d  renders  him  rational,  inventive,  traptablo,  and  us^l 
to  himself  and  society.    It  is  not  pasy  for  Europeans,  who  never 
^ere  out  of  their  own  country,  tp  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of 
those  people :  fi>r,  even  in  the  least  frequented  comers  of  the 
globe,  there  if  not  a  nation  so  stuind,  of  such  oxitracted  ideas, 
and  so  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  a^  the  unha{^  Califomi- 
ans.    Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than  what 
they  see  i  abstract  ideas,  and  much  less  a  chsun  of  reasoning, 
being  &r  beyond  their  power ;    sp  that  they  scarce  ever  im- 
prove their  first  ideas,  a^d  these  are  in  general  false,  or  at  least 
inadequate.      It  is  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  any  future  ad- 
vantages which  will  result  to  them  from  doing  or  abstaining 
fro^  this  or  that  particular  inimedi^ely  present ;  ^e  relation  of 
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means  and  efKls  being  beyond  the  stretch  of  their  faculties.  Nor 
have  they  the  least  notion  of  pursuing  such  intentions  as  wil| 
procure  themselves  some  future  good,  or  guard  them  against 
future  evils.  Their  will  is  proportional  to  their  faculties,  and 
all  their  passions  move  in  u  very  narrow  sphere.  Ambition  they 
have  none,  and  are  more  desirous  of  being  accounted  strong 
than  valiant.  The  objects  of  ambition  with  us,  hcuiour,  fame, 
reputation,  titles,  posts,  and  distinctions  of  superiority,  are  un- 
known among  them ;  so  that  this  powerful  spring  of  action,  the 
cause  of  so  much  seeming  good  and  real  evil  in  the  world,  has 
no  power  here.  This  disposition  of  mii)d,  aa  it  gives  them  up 
to  an  amazing  langour  and  lassitude,  their  lives  fleeting  at^ay 
in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and  detestatton  of  kboor,  so  it  likewise 
induces  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  first  object  which  their  own 
fiemcy,  or  the  persuasion  of  another  places  before  them ;  and  at 
the  same  time  renders  them  as  prone  to  alter  their  resolutions 
with  the  same  facility.  They  look  with  indifference  upon  any 
kindness  done  them ;  nor  is  even  the  bare  remembrance  of  it  to 
be  expected  from  them.  In  a  word,  the  ui^appy  mortals  may  be 
pompared  to  children,  in  whom  the  developement  of  reasoif  ij 
not  completed.  They  may  indeed  be  called  a  nation  who  never 
arrive  at  manhood."  Hist,  of  CaHfom.  Eng.  Transl.  L  64,  67. 
Mr.  Ellis  gives  us  a  sin^dlar  account  of  the  want  of  foresight 
and  inconsiderate  ^spositicm  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudson's 
3ay.    Voyage,  p.  194,  195. 

The  inc^>acity  of  the  Americans  is  so  remarkable,  that  ne- 
.groes  from  all  the  different  provinces  of  Africa  are  observed  to 
)>e  more  capable  of  improving  by  instruction.  They  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  several  particulars  which  the  Americans  can- 
not comprehend.  Hence  the  negroes,  though  slaves,  vahie 
themselves  as  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  up- 
on the  Americans  Mrith  contempt,  as  void  of  capacity  and  of  ra* 
^onal  disceminent.      Ulloa  Notic.  Americ.  322, 323. 

NOTE  Lin.  p.  5ff9. 

DobrizhoSbry  the  last  traveller,  I  know,  who  has  resided 
0mong  any  tribe  of  the  ruder  Americans,  has  explained  so  fully 
the  vaiious  reascms  which  have  induced  theiv  women  to  suckle 
^eir  children  i<mg,  uid  never  to  undertake  rearing  such  as  were 
ieeble  or  distorted,  and  even  to  destroy  a  considerable  nmnber  of 
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their  offspring,  as  to  throw  great  light  on  the  obserralions  I  hare 
made,  p.  278-9.  Hist,  de  Abissonibus,  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  32  K  So 
deeply  were  these  ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  that  the  Pemvians,  a  civilized  people,  when  compared 
with  the  barbarous  tribes,  whose  manners  I  am  descrilHn^,  re- 
tiuned  them ;  and  even  their  intercourse  with  th&  Spaniards  has 
not  been  able  to  root  them  out  When  twins  are  bom  in  any  fa- 
mily, it  is  still  considered  as  an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents 
have  recourse  to  rigorous  acts  of  mortification  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  with  which  they  are  threatened.  When  a  child  is 
bom  with  any  deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  bring  it  to  be  baptised,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
brought  to  rear  it.  Arriaga  Extirpac.  de  la  Idolat  del  Peruy  p. 
32,  33. 

NOTE  LIV.  p.  503. 

The  number  of  the  fish  in  the  rivers  of  South  America  is 
so  extraordinary,  as  to  merit  particular  notice.  *^In  the  Marag- 
noA  (sap  P.  Acugna)  Jish  are  so  plentiful,  that  without  any  art, 
they  may  take  them  with  the  hands.''  p.  138.  "In  the  Orinoco 
(says  P.  Gumilla),  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fish,  tor- 
tense  or  tuitlc  abound  in  such  numbers,  tiiat  I  cannot  find  words 
ta  express  it.  I  doubt  not  butlhat  such  as  read  my  account  will 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration :  but  I  can  affirm  that  it  is  as  difii* 
cult  to  count  them,  as  to  count  the  sands  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  One  may  judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing  con- 
sumption of  tiiem ;  for  all  the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river, 
and  even  many  who  arc*  at  a  ^atance^  flock  tluther  at  the  sea- 
son of  breeding,  and  not  only  find  sustenance  during  that  time, 
but  carry  off*  great  numbers  both  of  the  turtles  and  of  their  eggs, 
etc."  Hist  de  TOrenoqup,  ii.  c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la  Condamine 
confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 

NOTE  LV.  p.  303, 

Piso  describes  two  of  these  plants,  the  Cururuaf^ey  and  the 
Ouajana-Tlmbo.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  they  have  this 
fiUal  effect  upon  fishes,  they  are  so  &r  from  being  noxious  to 
^e  human  species,  that  they  are  used  in  me<ficine  with  success. 
Piee^i  lib.  iv.  c.  tS.    Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Hkmretj  a 
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stfiall  quandtf  oi  virhich  is  sufficient  to  inebriate  all  the  fish  to  a 
considerable  distance,  ao  that  In  a  few  minutes  they  float  motion- 
less GQ  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  with  ease.  NaL 
ttist  of  Guiana,  p.  106. 


NOTE  LVI.  p.  305. 

Remarkable  instances  occur  of  the  calamities  which  rude  na- 
tions suffer  by  famine.  Al\^af  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  virtuous  of  the  Spamsh  adventurers,  resid* 
ed  almost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Florida.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  every  specie^  of  agriculture.  Their  subsis- 
tence was  poor  and  precarious.  **They  live  chiefly  (says  he) 
lipon  rooti  of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with  g^eat 
difficulty,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  them. 
Sometimes  they  kill  game,  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in 
such  small  quantities,  that  their  hunger  is  so  extreme  as  com- 
pels them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  ser- 
pents, a  kind  of  unctuous  earth ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  in 
this  country  there  were  any  stones,  they  would  swallow^  these. 
They  preserve  the  bones  of  fishes  and  serpents,  which  they 
grind  into  powder,  and  eat.  The  only  season  when  they  do  not 
suffer  much  from  famme,  is  when  a  certain  fruit,  which  he  calls 
Tuna8j  is  ripe.  This  is  the  same  with  the  Ofiuntiay  or  prickly 
pear,  of  a  reddish  and  yellow  colour,  with  a  sweet  insipid  taste. 
They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  usual  place 
ol  residence,  in  order  to  find  them.**  Naufragias,  c.  xviii.  p.  20, 
21,22.  In  another  place,  he  observes  that  they  are  frequently 
deduced  to  pass  two  or  three  days  without  food,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NOTE  LVIL  p.    306, 

M.  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  manioc,  with  to  account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has 
added  some  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  the  jtiice  extracted  from  that  species  which  he  calls 
the  bitter  cassava.  Among  the  Spaniards,  k  is'  known  by  the 
SAxne  of  Yuca  brava.    Dcscr.  de  Stirin.  torn.  i.  p.  66. 
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NOTE  LVm.  p.  306. 

The  planUun  is  found  in  Asia  and  Afiica)  as  well  as  in  Ameiv 
en.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the 
New  World)  but  was  introduced  into  the  island  of  Hispaniola, 
in  the  jear  i5l6)  by  father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he 
transplanted  it  from  the  Canary  islands,  whither  the  original 
slips  had  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viil 
c.  1.  But  the  o|nnion  of  Acosta  axKl  other  naturalists,  who  reck- 
on it  an  American  plant,  seemd  to  be  better  founded.  Acostft 
Hist  Nat  lib.  i v.  3 1 .  It  was  cultitated  by  rude  tribes  in  Amcri-* 
ca,  who  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were 
destitute  of  that  ingenuity,  which  disposes  men  to  borrow  what 
is  useful  from  foreign  nations.    Cumil.  iii.  186.    Wafi&r*s  Voy- 

1^,  p.  sr* 


NOTE  LIX:  p.  307* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Acosta,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
best  informed  writers  concerning  the  West  Indies,  affirms,  that 
maize,  though  culti\^U^  in  the  continent,  was  not  known  in  the 
iskmds,  the  inhalutants  of  which  had  none  but  cassada  bread. 
Hist  Nat  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
first  Decad,  which  was  written  in  the  year  U93,  upon  the  re^ 
turn  <^  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage,  expressly  mentions 
tnaize  as  a  plant  which  the  islanders  cultivated,  and  of  which 
they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Qomaro  likewise  asserts,  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  culture  of  mai«e.  Histor.  €rener.  cap.  28. 
Oviedo  describes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a 
plant  that  was  not  natural  to  Hispttiida.    Lib.  viL  c  i. 


NOTE  LX*  p.  312. 

New  Hc^laudi  a  country  which  formerly  was  <Hily  known,  tias 
lately  been  riaited  1^  inteUigei^  observers.  It  lies  in  a  region 
of  the  globe  where  it  musteajoy  a  veiy  fevourable  climate,  as  it 
stretches  from  the  10th  to  the  38th  degree  of  northern  latitude. 
Itisof  great  extent)  andfromits  square  form  must  bo  much 
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XBMreti^n  equal  to  all  Euiope.  The  people  who  Ix^iabitthe  r^ 
rious  parts  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.-  Thejr  are  evidently 
ruder  than  most  of  the  Americans,  and  have  made  still  less  pro* 
gross  in  imprpvement  and  the  arts  of  life.  There  is  not  the 
least  appearance  of  cultivation  in  any  part  6f  this  vast  region* 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  so  that  the  country  appear^ 
idmost  desolaite.  Thdr  tribes  are  still  more  inconsiderable  than 
those  of  America.  They  depend  ^  subsistence,  almost  entirdyt 
on  fishing.  They  do  not  settle  in  one  place,  but  roam  about  ia 
quest  of  food.  Bodi  sexes  go  stark^naked.  Their  habitations^ 
utensils,  etc.  are  more  simple  and  rude  than  those  of  the  AmeriA 
cans.  Voyages,  by  Han^esworth,  iii.  62d,  etc.  This,  periiaps^ 
is  the  country  where  man  has  been  iMscovered  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  progress,  and  it  exhibits  a  miserable  specim^i  of 
his  condition  and  powers  in  that  uncultivated  state.  If  this  coun- 
try shall  be  more  fully  explored  by  future  navigators,  the  com- 
parison of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with  those  of  tho 
Americans  will  prove  an  instructive  article  in  the  history  of  tbo 
human  specieis* 


NOTE  LXL  pi  313. 

P.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  &em  his  statidn  amoi^  tho 
IlUncns  to  MachilBmakinac,  thus  describes  the  hce  of  the  conn- 
tty.  «We  have  marched  twelve  days  without  meeting  a  sing^ 
human  creature.  Sometimes  we  found  ourselves  m  vast  jiiea-«' 
dows,  of  which  we  could  not  see  the  boundaries,  through  wMchi 
there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without  any  path  to^ 
conduct  us.  Sometimes  w^  were  obliged  to  open  a  passagp 
atross  thick  forests,  through  bushes,  and  underwood  filled  with 
briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to  pass  throu^  deep 
marshes,  in  which  we  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being  &• 
tigued  through  the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  curbed,  or  a  few 
leates,  exposed  to  the  wtaid,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
air."  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell,  in  an  excursion 
from  North  Carolina  towards  the  mounlains,  A.  D.  1730,  tra* 
veHed  fifteen  days  without  meeting  with  a  human  creature.  Nat* 
Hist,  of  North  Carottna,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting 
to  make  a  setUement  in  South  America^  A.  D.  1539,  mar»hed 

VOL.  I.  6^ 
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iftf  dkfn  dimugh  a  oonuxttf  without  mo  laliabitMU    HenoA^ 
dec i.  lib. i  o.  IK 


NOTE  LXIL  p.  ai3. 

I  «tn)Dgl7  suspect  that  a  comnumky  of  good%  and  an  ui¥fi* 
vided  store,   are  fcaowu  <Mily  aaacmg  therudest  tribea  of  hun- 
ters f  and  that  aasoon  as  ^y  species  of  agricidture  or  regular 
isdustry  is  kiKmvi/  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  tight  of  property  to 
the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced.    I  am  confirmed  in  this  opin« 
kn  by  accounts  which  I  have  received  concerning  the  state  of 
property  among  the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of  Amen* 
ca.    <«  The  idea  of  the  nadves  of  Brasil  concerning  property  is, 
dwt  if  any  person  cultivates  a  fields  he  alone  ought  to  enjoy  the 
pfoduce  of  ity  and  no  other  has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it     If  an 
individual  or  femily  go  a^umting  or  fishbg,  what  is  caught  be* 
lengs  to  the  individual  or  to  the  fiunily,  and  they  communicate 
no  part  of  it  to  any  but  to  their  cazlque,  or  to  such  of   their 
kindred  as  hs^pen  to  be  indisposed.    If  any  person  in  the   vii^ 
lage  come  to  their  hut^  he  may  sit  down  freely^  and  eat  without 
aidung  liberty.    But  this  is  the  consequence  of  their  general 
principle  of  hospitality ;  for  I  never  observed  any  partition  of 
the  increase  of  their  fields>  or  the  pi^oduce  of  thei  chase,  which 
I  could  consider  as  the  result  of  any  idea  concerning  a  conmiu* 
idtp  oi  goedSk    On  the  contrary,  they  are  so  much  attached  to 
what  they  deem  to  be  their  property^  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly ^^daagerous  to  encroach  upon  it.    As  far  as  I  have  seen,  or 
can  kam,  there  is  not  one  tinbe  of  Indians  in  South  America, 
among  whom  that  co«ununtty  of  goods  which  has  been  so  Ugh* 
ly  extolled  is  known.    The  circumstance  in  the  government  oi 
tile  Jesuits,  the  most  irksome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,,  was 
the  communis  of  goods  which  tho^e  £eithers  introduced.     This 
was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians.    They  were 
acquainted  with  the  lights  of  private  exclusive  properqr,  and 
tli^r««bmitted  with  impatience  to  regulations  which  destroyed 
them.**    M .  Ic  ChevaL  de  Pinto,  MS.  fitnc*  me.    «« Actual  poa» 
sesnon  (says  a  missionary  who.  resideda^veral  yeiirs  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a  right  t<9  the  s(m1,  but  wheo« 
eter  a  possessor  sees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good  a  tight 
to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.    This  law,  <xr  custoon,  respecta  not 
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ctiy  the  particular  tpot  on  which  he  erect*  hk  hDuae,  but  also 
his  planting  ground-  It  a  man  has  prepare^  a  particular  spo% 
of  ground^  on  which  he  designs  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no 
man  has  a  right  to  incommode  bha^  much  less  to  the  fruit  uf 
his*  labours,  until  it  appears  that  he  voluntari]7  gives  up  his 
views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  conveyance  from  <ay^ 
Indian  to  another  in  their  natural  state.  The  limits  of  everf 
canton  are  cipeumscribed ;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  m 
hr  as  such  a  river  on  this  hand,  and  such  a  mountain  on  the 
other.  This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by  individuals  and 
their  families.  Individuals,  not  the  community,  have  the  use 
and  profit  of  their  own  labours  or  success  in  hunting.^'  MS.  of 
Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,^ene«  me. 

NOTE  LXIIL  p.  315. 

This  4ifference  of  temper  between  the  Americans  and  no* 
groes  is  so  remarkable  that  it  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  the 
French  Islands,  <<  Regarder  un  sanvage  de  travers,  c'est  le  bo^ 
tre ;  le  battre,  c'est  le  tuer ;  battre  un  negre,  <;e'st  le  nourrir*'^ 
Tertre,  ii.  490, 


NOTE  LXIV.  p.  31$, 

The  description  of  the  political  state  of  the  people  of  Cina.' 
loa  perfecUy  resembles  that  of  the  inhabitiaits  of  North  Amen* 
ca.  ^  They  have  neither  laws  nor  kings  (says  a  missionary  who 
resided  long  among  them)  to  punish  any  crime.  Nor  is  there 
among  them  any  species  of  authority  or  political  goveniiMnt» 
to  restrain  them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct  It  is  true,  that 
they  acknowledge  certain  Caaiques,  who  are  heads  of  their  fion^ 
ilies  or  villages,  but  their  authority  appears  chiefiy  in  war,  ani 
the  expeditions  against  their  enemies.  This  authority  the  Cazi- 
ques  obtain  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  their  valour  in  wari 
or  by  the  power  and  number  of  their  fimilies  and  relations. 
Sometimes  they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in 
dbi^a^^ng  their  own  expkdts,*'  Ribas  Hlstor.  de  las  Triumi^ 
etc.  p.  1 1.  The  stato  of  the  Cluquitoa  in  South  America  ii 
neariy  the  same.  ^  They  have  no  regular  form  of  govemmenti 
or  civil  Bfe,  but  m  matters  of  public  concern  they  listen  to  the 
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advice  of  tbeir  old  m^^  and  usually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of 
Cazique  it  not  herefitaryi  but  conferred  according  to  merits  as 
the  reward  of  ralour  in  war.  The  umon  among  them  is  imper- 
fect Their  society  resembles  a  repuWc  without  any  head,  in 
which  every  man  is  master  td  himself  and  upon  the  least  dis- 
gust, separates  from  those  with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected.** Relacion  Historical  de  las  Missiones  de  los  Chiquitos, 
por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32, 33.  Thus,  under  very  dif- 
ferent climates,  when  nations  are  in  a  similar  state  of  society, 
|heir  mstitutions  and  civil  government  assume  the  same  fona. 


NOTE  LXV.  p.  326. 

4^  I  have  known  the  Indians  (says  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  their  mode  of  life)  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose 
of  revenge,  in  pathless  woods,  over  hills  aiid  mountains,  through 
huge  cane«swamps,  exposed  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  to  hunger  and  thirst  Such  is  their 
cwer-boiling  wvengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  contemn  ,ail 
those  tlungs  as  imaginary  tiifles,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to  get 
die  scalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to  satisfy  the  craving 
ghosts  of  their  deceased  relations."  Adair's  Hi^.  o?  Amer.  In- 
Ijlians,  pu  150. 


NOTE  LXVI.  p.  326- 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algonquins  and 
the  Iroquois,  the  achievements  of  Hscaret,  a  famous  chief  of 
the  Algonquins,  performed  mostly  by  himself  alone,  or  with 
<me  or  two  companions,  make  a  capital  figure.  De  la  Potherie» 
i  297,  etc.    Cdden^  IT^t.  of  Five  Nations,  125,  etc. 

NOTE  LXVIL  p.  32$. 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  <tfbm  In  dlanger,  and  he  is 
plways  degraded  from  the  rank  which  he  had  acquired  by  Us 
former  exploit*.    Adair,  p.  38?.  i 
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NOTE  LXVin.  p.  329. 

As  the  Ideas  of  the  North  Americans,  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are  generally  known,  I  have  founded 
iny  observations  cluefly  upon  the  testimony  of  the  authors  who 
describe  them.    But  the  same  maxims  took  place  .upon  other 
nations  in  the  New  World.    A  judicious  missionaiy  has  given  a 
Tiew  of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in 
South  America,   perfectly    sinular    to  those  of  the  Iroquois. 
«  They  are  much  addicted  to  war  (says  he),  which  they  carry  on 
frequently  among  themselves,  but  perpetually  against  the  Span- 
iards.   But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves  than  soldiers,  for 
they  never  make  head  against  the  Spanho'ds,  unless  when  they 
can  assault  them  by  stealth>  or  have  guarded  against  any  mis* 
chance  by  spies,  who  may  be  called  inde&tiigable ;   they  will 
watch  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  for  cme,  two,  or  three 
years,  observing  by  mght  every  thing  that  passes  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude,  whether  they  may  expect  resistance  or  noU  and 
until  they  are  perfectly  secure  of  the  event,  they  will  not  ven- 
ture upon  an  attack ;  so  that  when  they  do  g^ve  the  assault,  they 
are  certain  of  success,  and  free  from  all  danger.    These  spies^ 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  observed,  will  creep  on  all-four 
like  cats  in  the  night;  but  If  they  are  discovered,  make  their 
escape  with  much  dexterity.  But>  althoiigh  they  never  choose  to 
fiice  the  Spaniards,  if  they  be  surrounded  in  any  place  whence 
they  cannot  escape,  they  will  fight  with  desperate  valour,  and  sell 
their  lives  very  dear."    Lozano  Descrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  78, 


NOTE  LXIX.  p.  330. 

Lery,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  proceedings  of  the  TVu- 
fiinambuay  a  Brasilian  tribe,  in  a  war  agiunst  a  powerful  nation 
of  their  enemies,  describes  their  courage  and  ferocity  in  very 
striking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo  altero^  paulo  curiosius,  magno 
nostropericulo(8iennimab'hostibus  capti  aut  lesi  fiiisaemuSf 
devoratiom  fuissemus  devoti),  barbaroe  nostros.  i^  militiam  eun- 
tes  comitari  vohtt.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita^  cum  hottibus  ad 
fittus  decertarunt,  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiosot 
quosque  aoperarent    Cwq  prbnum  hostet  ccn8pexete>  in  mag* 


Si9  JfroiRBt  j^B  ndnrsTRATioirs* 

nosatqueedltoaululsMspeJTupeniiit  H^ec  gent  idoo  fera  est 
el  trticiileiiia,  nt  tm&per  ^m  virioni  vel  tantiUam  reatat,  con- 
tinno  diml^cent)  fugamque  nunquam  capessant.  Quod  a  natxirm 
QHs  inditum  ease  ireor.  T^tor  mterea  me,  qid  noQ,  aemely  tam 
pedittan  torn  equitum  copias  ingeiites,  in  aciem  initmctas  hie 
conapexi,  tanta  nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  iegkniibtvia 
armis  folg^endbus,  quanta  turn  pug^antibua  iscispercussumfti^r 
l&se.  Leiy  Hiat  Navigat  in  BnudL  ap.  de  Bry>  iii.  S07,  308,  200. 

NOTE  LXX.  p.  S31. 

It  was  origtfially  the  practice  of  the  Ax^ncans,  as  well  o 
l>f  other  aarage  nations,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  ^lemies 
whom  thef  slew,  and  to  carry  them  away  as  tix^>kies.  But,  as 
they  fiDiund  these  cumbersome  in  their  retreat,  which  they  al* 
ways  nuJLC  very  rapidly,  and  often  dirough  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  they  became  satined  with  tearing  off  their  scalps.  This 
custom,  though  most  prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  un* 
jLnown  among  the  Southern  tribes,    hozajuff  p.  r9. 

UOTE  LXXI.  p.  a34. 

The  terms  pf  the  war-song  seem  to  be  dictated  by  the  sanM 
fierce  spirit  of  revenge.  « I  go  to  war  to  revenge  the  death  ef 
my  brothers ;  I  shall  kill;  I  shall  extenninate ;  I  shall  bum  my 
cnenues ;  I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall  devour  their  heartt 
dry  their  flesh,  drink  their  blood ;  I  shall  tear  off  thdr  sca^>Si 
and  make  cups  of  their  skulls.**  Bossu's  travels  through  Lou? 
isiana,  vol.  L  p.  102.  I  am  informed,  by  persons  on  whose  tc^<* 
timony  I  can  rely,  t)iat  as  the  number  of  people  in  the  Indian 
tribes  has  decreased  so  much,  almost  none  of  their  prisoners 
are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  considered  as  better  policy  to  spare 
and  to  ad(^t  them.  Those  dreadful  s^cenes  whkh  I  have  de- 
fcribed  occur  now  so  rarely,  that  n^issiopari^  and  traders  wfa5 
have  resided  lon^  among  die  Indians,  never  were  witnesses  Iq 
theiB. 

NOTE  LXXII.  p.  335. 

An  the  triveUers  who  have  viiked  the  most  tmciviBzed  of 
the  AmeHcaQ  tiihi^  agree  Ja^thuu    U  u  confinaed  bf  tif^  tt^ 


intfhAUie  okcunstaace^  wkich  oceiurred  inthe  eonqueti  of  di£% 
fntntptonocet.  In  the  expecKtioB  of  Narvaes  inio  Florida  in 
tfae  year  ISda,  the  SpaaianU  were  rednced  to  tiich  extreme  4m* 
tress  by  fiunine)  that,  in  order  to  preserve  their  oim  lives,  they 
ate  such  of  their  companioiis  as  happened  tto  die.  This  apfieer* 
ed  so  shocking  tb  the  natives,  who  were  accustomed  to  devour 
none  but  prisoners,  that  it  filled  them  with  horror  and  indigiia«> 
tion  against  the  Spaniards.  Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  iL  p« 
584.  Naufragbs  de  Alv.  Nugnex  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c  xiv.  p. 
U.  £hiring  the  nege  of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexicans  devour-' 
ed  wkh  greediness  the  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  whom  they 
took  prisoners,  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  famine  which  they  suf- 
fered could  not  induce  them  to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
own  Gomitrymen.  Bern.  Diaz,  del  Castillo  Conquist.  de  la  N« 
Espagna,  p.  156. 

NOTE  LXXin.  p.  336. 

Mai^  singular  circ^msfeance^  ccmcerning  tl^e  treatment  <^ 
prisoners  anvmg  the  people  of  Brasil,  are  contained  in  the  nar« 
i!ative  of  Stadius,  a  German  ofEcer  in  the  service  of  the  Portu- 
guese, published  in  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  ToufimarnboM,  and  remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was 
often  present  at  those  horrid  festivals  which  he  describes,  and 
was  destined  himself  to  the  same  cruel  &te  with  other  priacm- 
era.  But  he  saved  hb  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  courage 
and  address.  De  Bry,  iiL  p.  34,  etc.  M.  de  Lery,  who  accom- 
panied M.  de  Villagagnon  in  his  expedition  to  Brasil,  in  the 
year  1556,  and  who  resided  some  time  in  that  country,  agrees 
with  StacUus  in  every  circumstance  of  importance.  He  was  fre- 
quently an  eye-witness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bradlians 
treated  their  prisoners*  De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  striking  par- 
ticulars onutted  by  them,  are  mentioned  bf  a  Portuguese  au- 
thor.   Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  etc. 


NOTE  LXXIV.  338. 

Though  I  have  feUowed  that  opmion  concerning  the  apathy  of 
the  Americans,  which  appeared  to  me  most  rational,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  the  most  respectable  authors,  other 
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theories  have  been  fermed  wil3i  regard  to  it,  by  writers  iiFgtwl 
eminence.  O.  Ant  Ulloa»  in  a  late  work*  contends,  that  thm 
texture  of  t^  skin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  sach, 
that  they  are  less  sensible  of  pain  than  the  rest  of  idankind.  Ho 
pirodttces  several  proofs  of  this,  ttom  the  manner  in  which  they 
endure  the  most  cruel  chirurgical  operations,  etc,  Nodcias 
Americanas,  p.  313,  314.  The  same  obserration  has  been  made 
by  surgeons  in  Brasil.  An  Indian,  they  aay,  never  complains 
under  pain,  and  virill  bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  w  arm  vrith* 
out  uttering  a  smgle  groan.    MS.  /lencM  me. 


NOTE  LXXV.  p.  340. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among  the  Ro* 
mans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  commonwealth,  it  was,  a 
maxim  that  a  prisoner^  ^  tum  decessisse  videtur  cum  captus 
^st.'*  Digest  lib.  xlix.  tit  15.  c.  18.  And  afterwards,  when 
the  progress  of  refinement  rendered  them  more  indulgent  with 
respect  to  this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions, 
of  law  to  secure  the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  caq>- 
tive,  the  one  by  the  Lex  ComeUa,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus 
Postliminii,  Heinec.  £lem.  Jur.  Civ.  sec.  ord.  Pand.  ii.  p.  394. 
Among  the  negroes  the  same  ideas  prevail.  No  ransom  was 
ever  accepted  for  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  one  is  taken  in  war  he 
is  reputed  to  be  dead ;  and  he  is  so  in  effect  to  his  country  and  hb 
fiunily.    Voy.  du  Cheval.  des  Marchais,  i.  p.  369. 


NOTE  LXXVI.  p.  34h 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  most  gallant  and  high  spirited  of 
an  the  Americans,  are  the  only  exception  to  this  observation. 
They  attack  thdr  enendes  in  the  open  field ;  their  troq;»  are 
ranged  in  regular  order ;  their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge, 
not  only  with  courage,  but  with  ^scipline.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans, though  many  of  them  hate  subbstituted  the  European 
fire-arms  in  place  of  their  own  bows  and  arrows,  still  adhere  to 
their  ancient  maxims  of  war,  and  carry  it  On  according  to  their 
own  peculiar  system.  But  the  ChDese  neariy  resemble  the 
Warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  military  operations^ 
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Ovftlle's  ReladoD  of  ChilL  Church.  Coll.  UL  p.  71.     Lozanp't 
Hist  Parag*  L  144,  U5. 


NOTE  LXXVII.  p.  343. 

.  Hanera  g^Tes  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In  Tucataiiy  the 
men  are  so  solicitous  about  their  dress,  that  thejr  carry  about 
with  them  mirrors,  probaUy  made  of  stone,  like  those  of  the 
Mexicans,  Dec  iv.  lib.  iiL  c.  8.  in  which  they  delight  to  view 
themseWes ;  but  the  women  never  use  them.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c  3* 
He  takes  notice  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  PanchcB^  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  distii^;tushed  warriors 
were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips  and  to  wear  green 
stones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads  with  plumes  of  feathers* 
Dec  viL  ix.  c  4.  In  some  provinces  of  Peru,  though  that  em* 
pire  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  the  state  of 
women  waa  little  inq>roved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and  do* 
mestic  work  was  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  were  not  per* 
mitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornaments,  with  which  the 
men  were  foad  of  decking  themselves.  Zarate  Hist  of  Pera,  i. 
p.  15,  16. 


NOTE  LXXVIIL  p.  343. 

*  I  have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and  painting 
their  bodies,  the  dre^s  of  the  Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to 
their  own  idiom.  As  they  never  stir  abroad  if  they  are  not  com* 
pletely  anointed,  they  excuse  themselves  when  in  this  situaticm, 
by  saying,  that  they  cannot  appear  because  they  are  naked.  Qn^ 
milla  Hist,  de  TOienoque,  I  791. 


NOTE  LXXIX.  p.  344. 


Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf  of  Ca& 
forma,  seem  to  be  among  the  rudest  people  of  America  umted 
ki  the  social  state.  They  neither  cultivate  nor  sow ;  they  have 
wo  houses  in  wluch  they  i^oade.  Those  in  the  inland  country 
subsist  by  hunting;  thosMJihe  sea  coast  chiefly  by  fishing. 
TOI-  I.  ^tR|5 
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fruits,  plants^  and  roots  of  various  lunds.    In  the  rainf  aeaaoBy 
as  they  have  no  habitations  to  tSord  them  shelter,  they  gather 
bundles  of  reed^  or  strong  grass,  and  binding  them  together  at 
one  end,  they  open  them  at  the  other,  foid  fittfaigthem  to  their 
heads,  they  are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which  like  a  pent- 
house throws  off  the  rain,  and  wiH  keep  them  ^  for  several 
hours.    Duni^  the  warm  season,  they  Jonn  a  ^bed  with  tbm 
branches  of  trees,  which  protects  tjiiem  from  the  mtaj  rays 
of  the  sun.     When  exposed  to  cold  they  make  laqps  £m^ 
round  wl^chtiiey  sleep  in  the  open  air.     Uistoria  de  kis  Tti* 
vmphos  de  Nuestra  Santa  Fe  entre  Gefttes  lasiaasbaibiraB,  etc 
por  P.  And.  Perez  de  Ribas,  p.  r,  etc. 


NOTE  LXXX.  p.  U^. 

These  houses  resemble  bams.  <(We  hitve  meaanred 
which  were  a  hundred  and  fifity  paces  long,  and  twentf 
broad.  Above  a  hundred  persons  resided  in  some  of  them*" 
Wilson's  account  of  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv,  p.  1263.  Ibjd. 
1291.  « The  Indian  houses,"  says  Mr.  Barrere,  "have  a  most 
wretched  appearance,  and  are  a  striking  image  of  the  rudeness 
of  early  times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on  some  risii^ 
ground,  or  on  the  banks  o)f  a  metj  huddled  aometimes  together, 
sometimes  straggling,  and  always  without  any  order.  Their  as- 
pect is  melancholy  and  disagreeable.  One  sees  nothing  but 
what  is  hideous  and  savage.  The  uncukivated  fields  >aye  n^ 
gai^.  The  silence  which  reigns  there,  unless  when  intetnipt- 
ed  by  the  disagreeable  notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wHd  beasts  is 
exteenely  dismal.''  Relait.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 


NOTE  LXXXI.  p.  346. 

Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  send  their  arrows  to  a 
great  distance,  and  with  considerable  forc^  without  the  aid  of 
^e  bow.  They  make  use  of  a  hcOlow  !««»  about  nine  Seet 
long  and  an  inch  Udck,  which  is  called  a  Stiftaeone.  In  it  they 
lodge  a  small  arrow,  with  some  ui^|mpotton  wound  aheut  its 
gieat  end ;  this  confines  the  air^-gj^pPwy  can  blow  4t  wilb 
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mstamrtmtg  rapMSOr*  and  a  sure  um^  to  the  distance  of  above  a 
hundred  paces.  Theiie  small  acno#if  alls  ahrays  poisoned.  Per- 
mm.  Descr.  de  Surin.  L  55.  Bancroft's  Hist  of  Guiana,  p.  281, 
etc    The  SaiteaaKis  much  teed  in  seme  parte  of  die  Eilst 


NOTE  LXXXII.  p.  347. 

I  nfigfat  produce  many  instances  of  this,  but  riiall  sadsfy  my- 
eelf  with  one,  takeii  fbomtheEtkimmut.  <«  Their  gtvafeeet  in- 
geiimt)r  (saya  Mr,  EHie)  is*  shewn  in  the  stmctore  of  their  bows^ 
aaade^commeniy  ef  tfanee  i^eoes  of  wood,  each  making,  port  of 
the  same  arch,  Tsry  nicdy  and  enacdy  j<nned  together.  Thef 
ife  coBttnonly  ef  fir  op  hvch;  and  as  diia  wants  strength  ami 
riastieityv  thef  supply  both  by  bradng  the  back  of  the  bow  witU 
aildndof  dmd^  orllney  made  of  tbersinewiof  their  dees,  and 
the  hev^stiing  of  the  aaiae  matmals.  To  make  them  drew 
Bwre  stiBy,  tiwy  ^tbem  into  water,  which  causes  both  the  back 
efthv  bow  and  the  strings  to  contract,  andcoosecpxentljr  gire^K 
tbegseaiterferee;  ftkt  as  they  pracdse  fowa  tkahr  ytmdi^  tfaa^ 
shoot  wl*  very  gMat  deMerity.**  Voyager  tb^udsoa'a  Bayy  pi 
1^6. 


MQTE  LXXXHI.  p.  MOr. 

Necessity  is  the  great  prompter  and  gidde  of  mankind  in 
their  inventions.  There  is,  however,  such  inequality  in  some 
parts  of  their  prognss,  and  Mhe  tetioiu  ge£  so  far  the  start  of 
others  in  drcumstances  nearly  similar,  that  we  must  ascribe 
tUe  to  aome  Events  at  tbdr  alory,.Or  to  somepeeoliaiaqriKtkeir 
situation  with  which  we  afemacquaialed.  Tlam  people  is  tk* 
island  of  Otaheite,  lately  disco vered  in  the  South  Sea,  br  ex* 
ceed  most  c^  the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  arts  of  ingenultfi  and  yet  they  had  aottaitented  any  method 
of  boiling  water ;  and  having  no  vessel  that  would  bear  the  fire, 
theykadMmeeeUeaUiat  water  could  bo  madd^kelt  tkaa  that 

leooWkoBiMUaeM.    V^yayahy  Um^ummtk^  k  466, 4S4i 
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NOTE  LXXXrV.  p.  547. 

Onecftbeie  boats»  wluch  oooM  cany  oliie  men)  weighed  on- 
ly sixty  poundt.  Gosnol.  Relat  dea  V07.  a  la  Virpn.  Rec.de 
V07.  au  Nordy  torn.  t.  p.  403. 


NOTE  LXXXV.  p.  34^. 

A  TemarkaUe  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  UUoa.  In  wea^- 
ing  hammocks,  coveriets,  and  otfaef  coarse  cloths^  which  th^ 
are  accustomed  to  msnufitctuce,  ^leir  industry  has  discovered 
no  more  expe^Bdous  methods  ^laxTto  take  up  thread  after  thread, 
and  after  countmg  and  sorting  them  each  time,  to  pass  the  woof 
between  them ;  so  that  in  finnhing  a  small  piece  irf  those  stufis, 
they  frequently  spend  more  tiian  two  years.  Vc^rage>  L  336^ 
Bancroft  gives  the  same  descriptwn  of  the  Indians  of  Ghiiana, 
p.  3S5.  According  to  Adair  the  ingenuity  and  despatch  of  tiie 
North  American  Indians  are  not  greater,  p.  482.  From  one  oC 
flie  engravmgs  of  the  Mexican  paintiiigs  in  Purchas.  vol  iiu  pw 
1 106,  I  think  it  i»tibable  that  the  people  of  Mexico  were  unac- 
quainted with  any  better  or  more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving. 
A  loom  was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  im- 
proved Americans.  In  all  their  works  they  advance  so  slowly, 
that  one  of  their  artists  is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pqie  wki^tSs 
knife  before  he  finishes  it    Adair,  p.  423. 


NOTE  LXXXVL  p.   SSI. 

The  article  of  Tt^pan  in  P.  Lafitau's  Mosurs  des  Sauvages, 
exlends  to  347  tedious  pages  in  quarto* 


NOTE  LXXXVII.  p.  352. 

I  have  co{^ed  from  several  of  the  authors  who  describe  the 
most  uncivilised  nations  in  America.  Their  testfanony  is  uni- 
finm.  That  of  ?•  Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cinatoa,  co- 
Inddeswith  the  rest.     («Iwas  extremely  attentive  (says be) 
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ftaring  the  jean  I  resided  among  tli^ii»  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  to  be  considered  as  idolaters;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  tint  thoQ^  ammig  some  of 
tiiem  there  may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  not  the 
kast  knowledge  of  God,  or  erenof  any  false  deity,  nor  pay  any 
formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  exercises  domin- 
itMi  over  the  worW ;  nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  provi- 
dence of  a  creator  or  governor,  from  whom  they  -expect  in  the 
next  life  the  reward  of  their  good,  or  the  punishment  of  their 
evil  de^ds.  Neither  do  they  publicly  j<mi  in  any  act  of  divine 
wcnrsfaip;^    Ribas  Triumidios,  etc  p.  15. 


NOTE  LXXXVin.  p.  353. 

The  people  of  Brasil  were  so  much  aflfHghted  by  thunder^ 
which  is  frequent  and  awfUl  in  their  country,  as  weU  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  tomd  zone,  that  it  was  not  only  the  object  oi  reli- 
gious reverence,  but  the  most  expreiMve  name  in  their  language 
ior  the  IMty,  was  7})u/unt,  die  same  by  wliidi  they  distinguiih* 
ed  thunder.  Piso  de  Medec.  Brasil,  p.  B.  Nieuhoff.  Cimrch. 
Con.iLp.132. 

NOTE  LXXXIX.  p.  358. 

By  the  account  which  M.  Domont,  an  eye^^witness,  "gives  of 
die  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez,  it  appears,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  persons  who  suffered  on  that  occasion  were 
very  difibrent.  Soimfe  solicited  the  honour  with  eagerness ;  others 
laboured  to  avoid  their  doom,  and  several  saved  tiieir  lives  by 
flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins  gave  an  intoxicat- 
ing draught  tothe  women,  who  are  to  be  burnt  together  witb^ 
the  bodJ«s  of  dieirhui^bands,  which  ren^rs  them  insensible  of 
their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged  their  victims  to 
swallow  several  large  pills  of  tobaoco  which  produce  a  similar 
tfkct    Mem  de  Louis,  i.  837* 

NOTE  XC.  p.  353. 

On  some  occasions,  psoticularly  in  dances  insthoted  for  tho 
recovery  of  persons  who  are  indi^Kised,  they  are  extremely  li« 
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»ttidiBtepnit  DvlnPoiiierfe  Hist  •te^&pb  43.  Ctmr* 
lBv.N.Fn]ii.p.5i9.    Bin  tiM  ntiurd  tfflMirdniceski  onn» 


MOTE  XCL  p.  365. 


The  OtkimimemUf  « tribe  seited  on  die  baafct  of  dte  Orinoooi 
emplof  fotf  die  tame  purpose  a  eonpotiti^  wUck  tl^y  call 
Tu/ki^  It  bfomodl  oC  the  seeteof  aa  unkixnm  flkat,  rechiced 
to  powder,  and  certain  ahells  burnt  and  puhreiiaad  TKn  effect* 
of  this  when  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils  are  so  vioknt,  that  diejr 
resemble  madness  rather  than  intoxication.    Gumillat  L  386. 


NOTE  XCIL  p.  3er. 

Though  thM6l)sei»Ta«aiDboUa  true  ainong  the  greater  pwtei 
the  eoodiem  traces,  Ifaere  are  some  ia  which  the  intoaaparaaca 
of  the  woasen  is  as  exeea^ve  as  that  of  the  aaea.  BanaraAfa 
Nat  Hkt.  if  Guiana,  p.  9rs. 


NOTE  XCHL  p.  3TI. 

Even  in  the  most  iateffigcnt  wriCertf  edkieeniiBg  the 
of  the  Americans)  one  meets  with  Jnconsiststtt  ttid  kmipfiefh 
hie  mrcumstanoss.  The  Jesuit  Charleroixy  irho^  in  oansa* 
quenea  of  the  contrOTersjr  betweeft  hb  order  Ad  diat  off  ikm^ 
FraiM^scans,  with  respect  to  the  falenia  and  aUKties  of  tte  Kortir 
Americans^  is  <^sposed  to  represent  their  intelleetiM^  m  watt  aa 
BAoral  qualitiesin  the  most  fimMuable  li|^  assart 8»  thai  thsf 
are  engaged  in  contiaual  negotiatians  wkh  their  «Bighba«»a,  and 
aondttct  these  with  the  most  refined  address.  Af  the  same  tima 
haaddsy  ^  that  it  behoves  their  chToys  or  ptompOQHitianea  to  ex* 
art  their  abilides  and  eloquence,  for  if  the  tonAs  which  thejr  af» 
fer  are  not  accepted  o^  they  had  need  to  stand  on  their  guard. 
It  frequently  happensi  that  a  blow  with  a  hatchet  k  the  only  re- 
turn given  to  their  propositions.  The  envoy  is  not  out  of  danger 
cNrenif  he  is  so  fortunate  as  ta  avoid  the  strehey  ha  may  aiq^act 
tobepursnadaod^iftakeiiytabebiintt*"    Hist  N.  Fa.  iiL  3SU 


WliitcMxainjnfoLip.4l6,o9imniiiigt^  uMIMt  to  whkk 
TUMCBkm  treafted  the  wpbwmariow  from  Zfenpodbt  eorros^ 
pondawitfathe  &ct  JiOated  by  Ctttrieroiat.  Men  captUe  tf 
ipch  apts  of  yidfiDce,  aeem  to  fae  imacqwnled  wkh  tke  fiift 
priocJfilesiipcaiwhkhliieintercaQ^  fouad* 

•d:  aodiDBteadof  ttepeqpetmlnegotii:^!^ 
mentiom,  it  se^ns  aboMt  impniaUilf  that  there  ebovld  be  any 
correapondence  whatever  anumg  them. 


NOTE  xciv.  p.  sra. 

It  ill  a  reniark  of  Taiskua  coDGenw^  the  Ger«iai»a9  ^Gau* 
dem  muneribuBy  aed  oec  data  imputaiitt  nee  acceptia  pbBgan* 
lur/'  C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a  c^eod  offtwwmty  of  ob- 
aerving  the  priBc^  which  leada  aavaBea  Mth^  to  i^pmeaa 
gratitude  fior  b,Yam  mbick  thef  had  receivedi  ber  to  ^:pect 
any  jmtum  for  such  aa  thef  heatowedf  Ihua  ezplaiiiB  tfaur  idaaa  s 
« I(  aaf  they,  you  give  B»e  thU,  it  ia  because  you  iunre  no  need 
of  it  ynuraelf ;  aodasfornie)  I  Mver  part  with  4hat  which  I 
think  neoesaary  to  me.''  Bftemoir  a«r  le  JQalilaa  $  Hist,  dea 
Klaatea  de  la  Quiane  Pranfoisa  par  M.  Anbkl)  torn.  iL  p.  110. 


NOTE  XCV.  p.  38S. 

Aad.  Benialdeay  the  contenqKiraTy  and  friend  of  CohHnini% 
has  preserved  aoae  circunatance  coneenuag  tiia  hnMrery  of  tha 
Caribbeea,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Don  Ferdmand  Cohnn- 
hoa)  or  the  other  hittntlans  of  that  penod,  whose  weeks  have 
been  published.  A  Caiibbean  canoe,  wiA  £Mir  meuy  two  wo- 
men, and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  .Colum-^ 
bus  in  his  seoMid  vt^rage,  as  it  was  ateeiing  tiuough  tiieir  isi^ 
ands.  At  first  they  were  strudL  almost  stupid  with  astonishment 
at  such  a  strange  spectacle,  and  hardly  moved  from  the  spotidr 
above  an  hour.  A  Spanish  bark,  wkh  twenty  five  men,  advanced 
towards  them,  and  the  fleet  gradually  surrounded  them,  so  as  to 
cut  off  their  communication  with  the  shore.  ^  When  th^  saw 
that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  (says  the  historian)  they  seised 
their  arms  with  undaunted  resohitioD,  and  began  the  attack.  I 
use  the  expreiUQD»  utrith  undaunted  fr$QiuHony  for  they  were 
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few  andbeheU  a  vast  number  ready  ta  assault  them.  Thef 
wounded  several  of  the  Spaniards,  altixMigh  they  had  targets,  as 
well  as  other  defensire  armour ;  and  even  after  their  canoe  was 
dversety  it  was  ^mth  no  little  difficulty  and  danger  that  pan  of 
them  were  taken,  as  tiiey  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and 
to  use  their  bows  with  great  dexterity  while  a¥rimmii^  in  tba 
sea."    Hist  de  D.  Fern,  y  Tsab.  MSS.  c.  1 19. 


NOTE  XCVI.  p.  382. 

A  probable  conjecture  may  be  fermed  with  respect  to  tiie 
cause  of  the  distinction  in  character  between  the  Caxitibees  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  islands.    The  former  appear  mani- 
festly to  be  a  separate  race.    Their  language  is  toCdly  differeni 
^  from  that  of  their  neighbours  in  the  large  islands.    They  them* 
selves  have  a  tradition,  that  their  ancestors  came  originally  from 
some  part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered  and  exter? 
minated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  possession  of  their  iands^ 
and  of  their  women.     Roche&rt,  364.     Tertre,  360.     Hence 
they  call  themselves  Banarcty  which  signifies  a  man  come  fitmi 
beycmdsea.    Labat  vL  13K    Accordingly,   the  Caijbbees  4till 
use  two  distinct  languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the 
other  to  the  women*    Tertre,  361.    The  language  of  the  men 
has  nothing  common  with  that  spoken  in  the  large  islands.   Tho^ 
dialect  of  the  women  considerably  resembles  it     Labat  129. 
This  strongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have  mentioiiecL 
The  Caribbees  themsefares  imagine  that  they  were  a  colony  from. 
the  GaUbiBy  a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South  America. 
Tertre,  361*    Rocheibrt,  348.    But,  as  their  fierce  manners  ap« 
proach  nearer  to  those  of  the  people  in  the  northern  continentf 
than  to  those  <tf  the  natives  of  South  America^  and  as  their  Ian* 
guage  has  likewise  some  affini^  to  that  spoken  in  Florida,  their 
origin  should  be  deduced  rather  from  the  fixmer  than  from  the 
latter^    Labat  138,  etc.    Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.    In  thdr 
wars,  thqr  s^  obserye  their  ancient  pmctice  of  destroying  all 
the  males  and  preserving  the  women  either  fi>r  servitude  or  S^r 
breeding. 


NOTE  XCVU.  p.  384. 

Our  kmnrledge  <Atb0  events  wlucb  happened  in  the  conquest 
isf  Ne«r  Spain>  is  idemed  fi^iom  sources  of  information  nuwe 
cnginal  tad  authentic  than  that  of  any  tsaosaction  in  the  histoiy 
b£  AmMica.,  The  letters  of  Cortes  to  the  £nq>erar  Charles  V. 
are  a  hiitlbiical  inonuaient*  not  onjij  first  in  order  of  ume>  but 
of  the  greatest  authenticity  and  raKie.  As  Cortes  early  assum- 
ed a  coouaand  independent  of  Veiaaque^t  it  became  necessaty 
to  convey  nihb  an  account  of  his  operati^ma  to  Madrid^  as  might 
pFDc«ire  lum  the  approbation  of  hi^  sovereign. 

The  j&m4>f  his  deiq»»tchei  has  never  been  made  public.  It 
%Bs  aent-fnem  Vera  Qrua:,  July  I6th>  I5li>.  As  I  imagbed 
that  it  might  not  hervanached  the  Empei^r^  until  he  arrived  in 
Gctatany,  for  whiokhe  set  0at  earfy  in  the  year  1530,  in  order 
toceceive  the  fasperial crown ;  I  madediUg^itsearGh  for  acof> 
py  of  this  despatch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Qenawy^hut  without 
aiicceaa.  ThiS)  howtn^  ia  of  less  oonsequeoce^  as  it  could  not 
coAttfb  any  tUng^very  siaterial^  beuif  wrktan  so  spoa  after 
Cactea  arrived  in  Htm  Spain*  But,  u  seasebing  for  ^e  letter 
from  Cortes,  acopy  of  one  from  the  ootonyof  V^fn^Cru?  to  th« 
Miperor  has  bean  disoeivered  in  the  Imp«ia)  library  at  Vienna. 
pi  this  I  have  given  asme  aoeoont  in  its  proper  ]dace,  p.  41 1  of 
tlna  volmnet  The  aecbnd  de^iatch,  dated  October  30th,  \5%q^ 
WwB  pubHahed  at  SeyiUe^  A.  X>..  1522,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
stoon  after  they  were  received.  A  X^in  translation  of  th^m  ajj^ 
peered  in  O^wany,  A.  t).  U32.  fiamusio  socm  after  made 
them  more  generally  known,  by  inserting  them  in  his  valuable 
collectton.  They  centidn  a  regular  and  minute  history  <^  the 
•acpeditita,  with  many  curious  particularsconqei^ping  the  policy 
and  jnanners  of  the  Mexicans*  The  work  does  honour  to  Cor- 
tes ;  the  style  ia  simple  and  perspicuous ;  but  as  it  was  mani- 
Ibstly  his  imerest  to  represent  his  own  actions  in  the  fairest 
Kght,  his  victories  are  probably  exaggerated,  his  looses  ,dimii|* 
iihed,  and  hb  acts  oi  rigour  and  violence  softened. 

Tht  next  in  order  ia  the  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Espagna,  by 
Francisco  Lopea  de  Gomara,  published  A.  D.  1554.  Gomara'a 
ihiatorical  ment  is  considerable.  His  mode  of  narration  is  clear, 
«flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  semetimea  elegant  fiut  he  ip 
freqtlentlyinaccuaraie  and  credulous ;  an|}  as  he  was  the  dooiif  stip 
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diapfein  rf  Cortes  after  hk  return  bmn  New  Spaiai  and  pto- 
baWf  compoecdhiiirorkathisdewre,  it  innanifcittM  he  la- 
bours to  magnify  the  merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  exteor 
tiate  such  ttansactkms  as  were  onfitvouraWetolwa  chandsr.  Of 
this  Hciti^  accuses  hhn  in  one  inatance,  Dec,  it  lib.  in.  c  Si^ 
anditisnotonceonly  that  Ais  isconsjMCttous.  He  writes,  hew- 
oter,  with  so  much  freedom  conctoiing  several  meaaures  of  the 
Spamrit  eourt,  that  the  copies  both  of  hfe  Historia  de  iaa  Indiaa» 
and  of  his  Crcmica,  were  called  in  by  a  decree  of  dbe  coQudl  of 
the  Indies,  and  they  were  long  coDsidefedusprohihtod  books  in 
Spain;  it  is  only  of  late  that  ticeoae  to  pifes  them  has  been 
granted.    Pinelo  Biblioth.  9B9. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  BemalDfas  delCaalfllo  tn 
compose  hts  Hlfttoria  Verdadera  de  la  ConquiiMa  de  la  NueiFa  Em- 
pagna.  He  had  been  mi  adventurer  in  each  of  tba  expe^tknis 
to  New  Spain,  and  was- the  companion  oi  Covteain  all  his  bat' 
ties  and  perils.  When  he  liEmnd  that  neither  he  lumael^  nor  ma* 
ny  of  hisfellow-aoldiera,  were  once  mentoied  bf  Oomara,  fani 
Aat  the  fame  of  all  their  expkMts  was  aseiibed  to  Cortea  ;  the 
gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  com- 
posed lus  truehistoiy.  It  contains  a  proHx,  nunote,  confosed 
narrative  of  att  CoTtea's operatiena,  in  aoch  amde  vi^dgar  style 
asmightbeexpectedfromanttlh^rtttesoktteff.  But  aaherdntee 
transactions  of  which  he  was  witness,  and  in  which  he  p^form^ 
eda  consideralAe  part,  Usmccount  bears  aU  the  marks  of  fffi^ 
Aenticity,  and  is  accompanied  inth  suck  a  pleasant  n^petrwMk 
such  interesthig  details,  with  such  amushig  vMrity,  and  yet  ae 
pardonable  in  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boasts)  In  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  battles,  aa  rend^  his  hook  one  of  ttia 
most  smgular  diat  is  to  be  found  hi  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatise  de  InsuUa-nup^  invent 
lis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oaeiutts  et  Novo  Orba( 
gives  some  account  of  Cortes*s  expecRt&on.  But  he  proceeda 
no  farther  than  to  relate  -what  happened  after  his  first  landings 
This  work  whkh  is  brief  and  slight,  seems  to  contain  the  in<» 
formation  transmitted  by  Cortes  in  M»  first  despatch^,  em^ 
belUshed  inth  several  particulars  oommunicateid  to  the  anthor 
by  the  officers  who  )>rought  the  letters  ftom  Cortes^ 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of  modem  hiatnritfia 
have  had  recourse  for  information  concerning  the  conquest  oC 
Kew  Spain,  is  Hlstoiia|le  la  Gonquista  de  Mexioo^  por  D.  Amo* 
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uio  de  Sdia,  firit  pubUsbed  A.  O.  1684.  I  know  npttutlior  iaanjr 
kmguage  idKMc  Hteraiy  fame  ba*  risen  so  far  beyond  bis  reat 
merit.  D.  Soils  is  reckoned  by  liis  countrymen  one  of  tbe  pur- 
est writers  in  tbe  CastiUaii  tongue ;  and  if  a  foreigner  may  ven- 
ture to  giye  his  opinion  concerni^  a  matter  of  wbicb  Spaniards 
alone  are  qualified  to  judge,  be  is  entitled  to  tbi^  pnuse.  But, 
though  bis  language  b^  correct,  his  taste  in  coxpppsition  is  £ar 
from  being  just.  His  periods  are  so  much  laboured-(is  to  be  of- 
ten stiff,  and  sometimes  tumid ;  the  figures  which  he  employs 
by  way  of  ornament,  are  frequently  trite  or  impropei^  and  his 
obsenrationflf  superficiid.  These  blemishes,  however,  might  ea- 
rily  be  overlooked,  if  he  were  not  defective  with  respect  to  all 
the  great  qualities  of  a  historian.  Destitute  of  that  patient  inr 
dustry  in  research,  whidi  conducts  %o  the  knowledge  of  truth ; 
a  stranger  to  that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with  cool 
attention ;  and  ever  esger  to  establish  his  favourite  system  oi 
exalting  the  character  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  ex- 
empt from  ersor^  apd  adorned  with  every  virtue ;  he  is  less  so- 
licitous to  discover  what  was  true,  than  to  relate  what  might  ap-, 
pear  splendid.  Whmi  he  attempts  any  critical  discussion,  bis 
reas(Miings.  are  fiedlacious,  and  founded  upon  a^  imperfect  ricw 
of  &cts.  Though  he  sometimes  quotes  ^e  deapatchcM  of  Cor- 
tes, he  seems  not  to  have  consulted  them ;  and  though  be  sets 
out  with  some  censure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently  prefers  his 
authority,  the  most;  doubtful  of  any,  to  that.of  the  other  contem« 
porary  historians. 

But  of  all  the  Spaiush  writers,  Herrera  furnishes  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  information  concerning  th$  conquest  of  Mex« 
ico,  as  well  as  every  other  transaction  of  America.  The  Indus*, 
try  and  attention  with  which  he  consulted  not  only  the  books,  but 
the  original  papers  and  public  records,  which  tended  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  were  so  great,  and  bo 
usually  judges  of  the  evidence  befi>re  him  with  so  much  impar- 
tiality and  candour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  judicious  and  useful  historical  collections.  If,  by  attempt- 
ing to  relate  the  various  occurrences  in  the  New  World  in  a 
strict  chronological  order,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work 
had  not  been  rendered  so  per^dexed,  disconnected,  and  obscure, 
that  it  IS  an  unj^easant  task  to  collect  form  different  parts  of  his 
kookf  ai^  piece  together  .the  detached  shreds  of  a  story,  }io 
jni^ht  justly  have  been  ranked  among  the  most  enunent  histo- 


ikns  of  hU  coimtiy.  Hq  gives  an  accotmt  of  the  materialf  fooft^ 
which  he  composed  his  worki  Dec.  vL  Kb.  iiL  c*  19. 

NOTE  XCVni.  fe.  3W. 

Cortes  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  *  Oraijdo  'wha^ 
he  set  out  for  his  goveftnncnt  in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detahie4 
by  an  accident.  As  he  was  attempting  in  a  dark  night  to  scram-^ 
ble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady^s  bed-chamber,  with  whom  bf 
parried  on  an  intrigue,  an  old  wa31,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had 
mo}inted,  gave  way  and  he  was  so  much  bruised  by  the  fiall  as 
|o  be  unfit  lor  the  voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Es- 
Jigna,  cop.  I. 

NOTE  XCIX.  p.  38S. 

Cortes  had  two  thousand  pesos  in  the  hands  pf  Andrew  Duc- 
?o,  and  he  borrowed  four  thousand.  These  sums  are  about 
equal  in  value  to  ^fteen  hundred  pounds  $terflng ;  but  as  the 
price  of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America,  they  made 
bpt  a  scanty  stock  when  applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  mil- 
itary expedition.    Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B-  Diaz,  c.  20. 


NOTE  C.  p.  391. 

The  names  of  those  gallant  officers  which  ^vill  often  occur  iu 
the  subsequent  Story,  were  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  Alonso 
Hernandez  Portocarero,  Francisco  de  Montejo,  Chnstoval  dc 
Olid,  Juan  de  Escalante,  Francisco  de  Morla  Pedro  de  Alvara- 
do,  Francisco  de  Salceda,  Juan  de  Escobar,  Gines  de  Nortes. 
Cortes  himself  commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Fran- 
cisco de  Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  the 
command  of  the  artillery.  The  experienced  Alaminos  acted  as 
chief  pilot 

NOTE  CI.  p.  393, 

In  those  difT^^r^nt  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  lost  only  two  men^ 
but  had  a  considerable  nuipber  wounded.    Though  there  be  no 


pccaBton  fijr  recourse  to  any  supernatural  cause  to  account  either 
for  the  greatness  of  their  victories  or  the  smallncss  of  their  loss» 
the  Spanish  historians  fail  not  to  ascribe  both  to  the  patronage 
ci  St.  Jago,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  a?  they  rcr 
late,  fought  at  the  head  ot  their  countrymen,  and  by  his  prowr 
CS3  gave  a  turn  tq  the  fete  of  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  first 
who  mentions  tide  apparition  of  St  James.  It  is  amusing  to  ob* 
serve  the  embarrassment  of  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  occaaoned  bf 
Ac  struggle  between  his  superstition  and  his  veracity.  The  for- 
mer disposed  hi»n  to  believe  this  miracle,  the  latter  restrained 
him  from  attesting  it  « I  acknowledge,**  says  he, « that  all  out 
exploits  and  victories  are  owing  to  our  liord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  in  this  battle  there  was  such  a  number  of  Indians  to  every 
one  6f  us,  that  if  each  had  thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might 
have  buried  us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  Qod  we  had  not  beea 
protected.  It  may  be  that  tho  person  whom  Gomara  mentionS| 
as  having  appeared  on  a  znottled  grey  horse,  was  tl^e  gloriou^ 
apostle  Sigmor  Sfan  Jago  or  Signior  San  Pedro,  and  that  I,  a^ 
being  a  sinner,  was  not  wpr^  to  see  him.  This  I  know,  that 
I  saw  francisca  de  Modsl  on  such  a  horse,  but  as  an  unworthy 
transgressor,  did  not  deserve  to  see  any  of  the  holy  apostles.  It 
may  have  been  the  ivill  of  God,  that  it  was  so  as  Gomara  re* 
lates,  b^t  until  I  read  his  Chronicle,  I  never  heard  among  any 
yf  the  conquerors  that  such  a  thing  had  happened.*'     Cap.   34. 


NOTE  CII.  398. 

Several  Spanish  hiptorians  relate  thi^  occurrepce  in  such 
terms,  a^  if  they  ^v^ished  it  shoi^d  be  believed,  that  the  Indians, 
Ipaded  with  the  presents,  had  carried  theni  from  the  capital  in 
the  same  short  space  of  time  that  the  couriers  performed  that 
journey.  This  is  incredible,  and  Gomara  mentions  a  circum- 
stance which  shews,  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on 
this  occasion.  This  rich  present  had  been  prepared  for  Grijal* 
ra,  when  he  touched  at  the  same  place  some  m<mths  before,  and 
was  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  asf  soon  as  Montezuma  sent  or- 
ders for  that  purpose.    Gomara  Chron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  value  of  the  silver 
plate  representing  the  moon  was  alone  above  twenty  thousand 
pesos,  about  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 


NOTE  CHI.  p.  403. 

This  privttte  traffic  vm  ditctlj  cootruy  to  the  lottnictiQiift 
of  Velasqoes,  who  enjobdd,  tfait  wfai^ever  wis  acqimed  bf 
tnide  thould  be  tMx>wii  into  the  conmioii  ilock.  But  it  qqietrty 
that  l^e  soldiers  had  each  a  private  assorttnent  of  tojnK  aad 
other  goods  proper  for^the  ladltti  tradO)  and  Cortes  gained  thdr 
fitTour  hy  encouraging  this  underhand  barter.    B.  IMM9  c.  4U 


NOTE  CIV.  p.  4\% 

Qomara  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  various  articles  •€ 
which  this  present  consisted.  Cron.  c.  49.  P.  Mar^  ab  An- 
gleria,  who  saw  them  after  ^tj  were  brought  lo  Spahi,  and 
who  seems  to  have  examined  them  with  great  attentiony  gives 
a  description  of  eaeh)  which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  some  idea 
of  the  progress  which  the  Mexieana  had  made  In  several  arts 
ol  elegance.    Oe  Insults  nuper  ipventis  Laber,  p.  3S4|  etc. 


NOTE  CV.  p   417 

There  is  no  ciroumatance  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
America,  which  is  more  questionable  than  the  account  of  the 
immerous  armies  brought  into  the  field  against  the  Spanlardn. 
As  the  war  with  the  republic  of  Tlascala,  though  of  short  du- 
nukm,  was  utt  ^  die  most  considerable  which  the  Spaniarda 
iraged  in  America,  the  account  given  of  the  Tlascalan  armies 
merits  some  attention.  The  only  authentic;  iniqrmatioD  amcemhi^ 
this  is  derived  &mn  three  authors,  Cortes  in  his  second  des- 
patch to  the  emperor^  dated  at  Segura  de  la  Frontera,  October 
30y  1520,  thus  efitfaaate^  the  ntmib^r  of  their  troops ;  in  the 
first  battle  6000;  in  the  secimd  battle  lOQyOOO ;  in  the  third  bat- 
tle 150^000.  JU)at  ap.  Itamus.  iiL  938,  Bema)  Dia«  del  Cas- 
tillo, who  was  an  eye-witne^a,  and  engaged  in  al)  die  actiooa-  of 
thb  war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  i  in  the  first  batde  3000, 
p.  43 ;  in  die  second  batde  6000,  ibid,  in  the  third  batde  50,000» 
p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cortes's  chqilain  after  his  jretum  to 
^pain,  and  published  hiy  Chr^nkm  in   1552}  foUowa  the  compivt 


Iftdon  of  Cortet)  except  in  the  second  battle,  where  he  reckons 
the  Tlascalans  at  80,009,  p.  49#  It  was  manifestly  the  interest 
of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was 
<mly  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary  senriceti  that  he  coUM  hope 
to  atone  for  his  irregular  conduct,  m  aainmag  an  indefModei* 
command.  Bern.  Oiaz,  thottgh  abundantly  disposed  to  {4ac0 
his  own  prowess  and  that  of  lus  foUow-conquerors,  in  the  meat 
advahtageous  point  of  Ughty  had  not  the  same  t«roptatioii  to  cx"- 
aggerate ;  and  it  is  probabie^  that  hb  account  of  the  nombera 
approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  assembfong  oi  an  army  of 
150,000  men  requires  many  previous  arrangements^  and  auch 
prori^on  for  their  subsistence  as  seems  to  be  beyond  the  fore^ 
sight  o  f  Americans.  The  degree  of  cuhivadoB  in  Tlaaeala  deet 
lM>t  seem  to  have  been  so  great,  aa  to  hav^  furnished  such  a 
vast  army  with  provisions.  Tbo«gh  Ifaia  province  was  so  muds 
better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New  Spain,  that  it  waa 
Called  iJlte  wrnitry  of  breads  yet  the  SpaaHcrda  in  thttr  rmttcYk 
suffered  such  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subaiat  upon  7W 
Ytat,  a  species  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  m  the  ields^  Hervan^ 
Dec.  ii.  lib«  vL  c*  5.  p.  183. 


WOtE  evi.  p,  4S0. 

Thetie  unhappy  victims  are  said  to  be  persons  of  dtsiinetio^ 
It  seems  improbable  that  ao  great  a  number  aa  fifty  should  t>« 
emplojred  as  spies.  9o  many  prisoners  had  been  taken  and  dis^ 
missed,  and  the  Tlascalans  had  sent  ao  many  messagaa  to  tha 
Spanish  quarters,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  haxard* 
ing  the  Hves  of  so  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procure 
hii'ormatlon  abotit  the  positbn  and  state  of  their  can^  The 
barbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a  pec^le  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  war  established  among  poiisbed  nations,  ajp 
pears  so  shocking  to  the  later  Sparash  writers^  that  they  dimin* 
iih  libe  number  of  those  whom  he  punished  so  cruelly.  Herre^ 
ra  says,  that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  seven,  and  thumbs  of  soma 
more.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iL  c  8.  De  Soils  relates,  that  the  hands  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  rest 
Lib.  iL  c.  20.  But  Cortes  himself;  Relat.  p.  238,  b.  and  after 
him  Gomara,  c.  48^  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  aU  the  ftfty  were 
ottoff^ 


NOTE  CVIL  p.  423. 

The  horset  wete  objeoto  of  Ae  greatest  astomshment  td  tit 
the  people  of  New  Spioa^  At  first  they  inured  the  hone 
dud  his  rid^  like  thft  Centaurs  of  the  anpieiits,  to  be  some 
jDOMftrooS  aiiimal  of  a  ierrihle  form »  and  supposing  that  their 
IkxI  vmM  the  same  as  that  of  xneot  brought  flesh  and  bread 
tooourish  them*  Even  after  thejr  discovered  their  mistake  thej 
beliered  the  horses  doTOUred  xnten  in  battle,  and  when  tbejr 
itfisghed,  thought  that  tbey-  wcire  demanding  thdr  prejr.  It  was 
mt  the  interest  of  the  SpfuvLardl  to  Undeceive  them.  Uerrera, 
4ec.ii;4ib.vi.  c  II. 

NOTE  CVni.  p,  436. 

Afxorriihg  to  Bart  de  las  Casas,  there  was  no  reason  for  thin 
toassterO)  and  it  was  an  act  of  wamon  cruelty,  perpetrated 
^nevely  to  stiike  ttrror  into  i3»  people  of  New  Spain.  Rebc 
de  la  Destniyc.  p.  IT,  etc.  But  the  seal  of  Jjui  Casas  often 
leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In  opposition  to  him,  Bern  Diaz,  c* 
S3,  asserts,  that  the  first  ndssionaries  s^nt  into  New  Spain  by 
the  emperor,  made  a.  judicial  inquiry  .into  this  transaction ;  and 
having  examined  the  priests  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that 
there  was  a  real  conspiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and  diat 
tfie  account  ^ven  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true.  As  it  was  the 
<ibject  of  Corte*  at  that  time,  and  manifest)^  his  interest,  t6  gain 
the  good  will  of  Montezuma,  it  is  improbable  that  he  should 
have  tfl^en  a  step  which  tended  so  visibly  to  alienate  him  from 
the  Spaniards,  if  he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  necessary  for  his  own 
Istreservation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spamards  who  served  io 
America  had  such  contempt  for  the  natives,  and  thought  them 
so  little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might 
hold  the  Cholulans  to  be  gtulty  upon  slight  and  imperfect  evl* 
denee*  The  severity  of  the  punishment  was  certunly  excessive 
and  atrocious. 

NOTE  CIX.  p.  437, 

Tius  description  is  ttO^ea  ahnoat  literally  from  BemalXI^ 
del  Castillo,  who  Was  so  unacquMnted  with  the  art  of  ooQ|>oitt« 
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1S0119  as  to  be  incapable  of  embellishing  his  narrative.  He  re- 
lates in  a  simple  and  rude  style  what  passed  in  his  own  mind, 
and  that  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  oa  that  occa^on ;  ^  And  let  it 
not  be  thought  strange/'  says  he^  «  that  I  should  write  in  this 
manner  of  what  then  happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  to  have  beheld  things  that 
were  never  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  spoken  of  among  men/' 
Cap.  86.  p.  64,  b. 


NOTE  ex.  p.  436. 

B.  Diaz  del  Castillo  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  btigue  and 
hardships  they  underwent  in  performing  this,  and  other  parts  of 
duty.  During  the  nine  months  that  they  remained  in  Mexico, 
every  man,  without  any  distinction  between  officers  and  soldiers, 
slept  on  his  arms  in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay 
on  mats,  or  straw,  spread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to 
hold  himself  as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  ^  This,"  adds 
he,  «  became  so  habitual  to  me,  that  even  now  in  my  advanced 
age,  I  always  sleep  in  my  clothes,  and  never  in  any  bed.  When 
I  visit  my  Encondcnda^  I  reckon  it  suitable  to  my  rank,  to  have 
a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage,  but  I  never  go  into 
it ;  but,  according  to  custom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  fre- 
quently during  the  night  into  the  open  air,  to  view  the  stars  as 
I  was  wont  when  in  service."    Cap.  108. 


NOTE  CXI.  p.  439. 

Cortes  himself,  in  his  s^ond  despatch  to  the  emperor*  does 
not  explain  the  motives  wliich  induced  him  either  to  condemn 
Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  to  put  Mcmtezunia  m  irons.  Ra- 
mus, iii.  236.  B.  Diaz  is  ulent  with  respect  to  hit  reasons  for 
the  former ;  and  the  only  cause  he  assigns  for  the  latter  was, 
that  he  might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv-  p.  75.  But  as 
Montezuma  was  his  prisoner,  and  absolutely  in  his  power,  he 
had  no  reason  to  dread  him,  and  the  insult  offered  to  that  mon-r 
arch  could  have  no  effect  but  to  irritate  him  unnecessarily.  Go^ 
ijoara  supposes,  that  Cortes  had  no  other  object  than  to  occupy 
VOL.  r.  67 


§S0  HMI'&t  A9D   iXXrSTlATiaK^. 

Mentetiima  irith  his  own  dUuress  ^d  sofferiikgS)  thiH(  be  mlghH 
give  leas  attanti<m  to  what  befel  Qu^ilpopooa.  Cron.  c.  89^ 
Herrera  adopts  Ihe  same  o|muon.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.  BuC 
it  seems  an  odd  expedient)  in  order  to  make  a  person  bear  one 
injury,  to  load  him  witb  another  that  is  greater.  De  SoUs  ima- 
gines, that  Cortes  had  nothing  else  in  view  than  to  intinudate 
Montezuma^  so  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to  rescue  the 
victims  from  their  &te  ;  but  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  was  so 
submissive,  and  he  had  so  tamely  given  up  the  priscmers  to  the 
disposal  of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  any  oppo* 
sition  from  him.  If  the  explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to 
give  x>f  Cortes's  ^proceedings  on  this  occasion,  be  not  admitted, 
it  appears  to  me,  that  they  must  be  reckcxied  among  the  wanton 
and  barbarous  acts  oC  oppiresuon  wluch  occur  too  often  in  the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  America. 


NOTE  CXU.  p.  443. 

De  Solis  asserts,  lib.  iv,  c«  3»  that  the  proposition  of  doin^^ 
homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  fron^  Montezuma  himself 
and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniani»  to  depart  out  o£ 
his  dominions;  lie  describes  his  conduct  on  this  o<^caai<m,  as-  if 
ijt  had  been  founded  on  a  scheme  of  profound  policy,  and  exe-r 
cuted  with  such  refined  address,, as  to  deceive  Cortes  himself. 
But  there  is  no  hint  or  oircum^ance  in  the  contemporary  his* 
torians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  to  justify  this  theory.  Moq^ 
tezuma,  on  other  ocasions,  discovered  no  such  extent  of  art  and 
abilities^  rhc  anguish  which  he  felt  in  performing  this  hunL' 
bliiig  ceitmony  ia  natural,  if  we  Suppose  it  to  have  been  invol- 
untary* BuL  according;  tu  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  sup- 
poses that  Mont^Eunia  was  executing  what  he  himself  had  pro-' 
^sed;  to  have  abi^itnicd  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  would  have 
been  preposterous  and  inconBiBtent  with  hit  own  design  of  de- 
ceiving the  Spsmtard^* 


NOTE  CXIII.  p.  445. 

In  several  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards  with  all  their  in- 
dustry and  infiuenoe,  could  collect  no  gold.    In  othersi  ihey 
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pcocur^d  only  a  few  trinkets 'of  small  value,  Montezuma  aa- 
aured  Cortes,  that  the  present  which  he  offered  to  the  kiag  of 
Castile,  after  doing  homage)  consisted  of  all  the  treasure  amas- 
sed by  hts  &ther ;  and  told  him  that  he  had  already  distributed 
the  rest  of  his  gold  and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz, 
c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that  all  the  wlrer  cdlected  amounted 
te  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with  the  account  giyen 
by  Cortes,  that  the  royal  fifth  of  silver  was  100  marks-  RehU. 
239,  B.  So  that  the  sum  total  of  silver  was  only  4000  ounces, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demonstrates  the- 
proportion  of  i^lver  to  gold  to  have  been  exceedh^ly  small. 


NOTE  CXJV.  p.  445. 

De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  catts  in  quesdon  the  truth  of  this  tran- 
saction, from  no  better  reason  tluoi  that  it  was  kiconustent  with 
that  prudence  which  distii^^uishes  the  character  of  Cortes.  But 
he  ought  to  have  reo^lected  the  impetuosity  of  his  zeal  at 
Tlascala,  which  was  no  less  imprudent  He  asserts,  that  the 
evidence  for  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  B»  Diaz  del  Castil- 
lo, of  Gomara,  and  of  Herrera.  Hiey  all  concur  indeed,  in 
mentioning  thds  inconsiderate  step  whxh  Cortes  took :  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  do  so,  for  Cortes  himself  relates  this  exploit 
in  his  second  despatch  to  the  Eo^ror,  and  seems  to  glory  in  it. 
Cort  Relat.  Ramus.  iiL  1*40,  D.  This  is  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  De  Solis's  having  consulted  with  little  attention  the 
letters  of  Cortes  to  Charles  V.  from  which  the  most  authentic 
mformation  with  respect  to  his  operations  must  be  derived. 


NOTE  CXV.  p.  448. 

Herrerft  and  De  Solis  suppose,  that  Velasquez  was  cncom - 
aged  to  equip  this  armament  against  Cortes,  by  the  accounts 
which  he  received  from  Spain  concerning  the  reception  of  the 
agents  sent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  Fonseca  bishop  of  Burgos  had  espoused  his  interest,  and 
condomned  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  il.  lib.  ix. 
c.  18.  De  Solis,  lib;  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  chronological  order  of 
events  refutes  this^  supposition.    Porto^arrero  and  Mt^tejo  aail«- 
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ed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.    Rerrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ▼.  c 

4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar  in  October,  according  to  Herrera, 
ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time,  and 
commxinicated  every  occurrence  of  moment  to  hiB  correspon- 
dents day  by  day,  mentions  the  arrival  of  these  a^nts  for  the 
first  time  in  December,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event. 
Epist  650.  All  the  histoHans  agree,  that  the  agents  of  Cortes 
had  their  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Tordesillas,  when  he 
went  to  that  town  to  visit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St.  Jago  de 
Compostella.    Herrera,  dec  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4*    De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c. 

5.  Bat  the  emperor  set  out  from  Valladolid  for  Torde^Uasy  on 
the  nth  of  March,  1520,  and  P.  Martyr  inentiBfti  bis  having 
seen  at  that  time  the  presents  madft^  to  "Charles.  Ppist.  1665. 
The  aananenf  miderl^arvaez  sailed  from  Cuba  in  April,  1520. 
It  b  manifest,  then,  that  Velasquez  could  not  receive  any  ac- 
count of  what  passed  in  thb  interview  at  Tordesillas  previous  to 
his  hostile  preparations  against  Cortes.  His  real  nootives  seem 
to  be  those  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him 
Meiantado  of  New  Spain,  with  such  extensive  powers,  bears 
date  November  13,  1519.  Herrera,  dec  ii.  Jib.  iiL  c.  11.  He 
mig^t  receive  it  about  die  beginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes 
notice,  that  as  soon  as  this  patent  was  deUvered  to  Imn,  he  be- 
gan  to  equip  a  fleet  and  to  levy  forces.    Cron.  c.  96. 


END   OF    THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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